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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
■  Monday^  December  H^  1908. 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEMEira  OF  ME.  JOHN  J.  CAETON,  OF  FUNT,  MICH. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.^ 

The  Chaibman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  oi  automobiles,  Mr, 
Carton? 

Mr.  Cakton.  I  am  the  attorney  for  the  Buick  Automobile  Com- 
pany, of  Flint,  Mich.,  and  I  am  here  at  the  request  of  the  general 
manager  of  that  company,  who  is  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
company,  to  present  the  views  of  that  company  with  reference  to  the 
tariff  which  should  be  placed  upon  the  importation  of  automobiles. 
From  my  talks  with  him  I  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  that  we 
occupy  somewhat  of  a  middle  ground.  We  differ  from  those  who 
want  a  45  or  60  per  cent  tariff,  and  we  also  differ  from  those  who  do 
not  want  any  tariff.  The  company  which  I  represent,  and  for  whom 
I  speak,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  manufac- 
turers of  automobiles  in  the  country — it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
largest;  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  a  moderate 
tanff  placed  upon  the  importation  of  automobiles,  somewhere  from 
20  to  25  per  cent.  The  general  manager  of  our  company  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  would  be  a  sufficient  tariff 
to  take  care  of  the  automobile  industry  and  to  give  it  proper  pro- 
tection in  this  country. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Buick  Automobile  Company  is  to-day 
filing  automobiles  in  Europe,  and  selling  them  there  in  competition 
with  the  automobiles  manuiactured  there,  and  selling  them  success- 
fully. Of  course,  at  the  present  time  they  are  not  manufacturing  an 
automobile  which,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  as  high 
grade  as  some  of  the  other  factories,  but  Mr.  Durand,  the  general 
manager  of  our  company,  said  to  me  in  a  conversation  the  other  day, 
and  authorized  me  to  say  it  here,  that  next  year  they  will  turn  out 
as  high-^ade  automobiles  as  any  factory  in  the  country — as  good  an 
automobile  as  can  be  made — and  that  they  will  sell  it  at  70  per  cent 
of  the  price  which  is  now  being  charged  lor  the  same  grade  of  auto- 
mobiles by  the  so-called  high-grade  lactories. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  your  particular  company? 

Mr.  Carton.  Our  company ;  yes. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Your  company,  not  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  only  speak  for  the  one  company. 

Xow,  improvements  are  constantly  being  made,  and  the  business 
of  the  manufacture  of  automobiles  is  being  reduced  more  and  more 
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to  a  science  every  day,  and  there  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^ntlemen 
whom  I  represent,  very  little  to  fear  from  foreign  importations.  Of 
course,  there  should  be  something  on  it  to  make  the  difference — ^to 
take  care  of  the  difference — in  labor. 

While  I  think  of  it,  I  learned  after  coming  here  that  we  are  per- 
mitted, by  request  of  the  conmiittee,  to  jfile  oriefs  supplemental  to 
what  we  say,  and  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have  that  privilege  ex- 
tended to  me  a  little  later. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  can  file  it  any  time,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  that  it  is  getting  pretty  well  along,  and  we  are  nearly  through 
with  the  hearings.  Unless  it  is  filed  rather  promptly,  it  will  not 
appear  in  the  printed  record  in  its  proper  place  and  may  be  over- 
looked.   But  take  your  own  risk  about  that. 

Mr.  Carton.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  your  company  sells  automobiles 
abroad? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  them  at  a  less  price  than  you  do  here? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  we  have  the  one  schedule  of  prices  for  there 
and  here  too. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  get  the  same  price  abroad  as  you  do 
at  home  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  20  or  25  per  cent  will  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  taking  everything  into  consideration.  That 
is  what  I  am  advised. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  on  parts  of  automobiles  as  well  as  on  the 
automobiles  themselves? 

Mr.  Carton.  On  the  automobile  as  a  whole. 

The  Chairman.  You  understand  that  parts  of  automobiles  are  im- 
ported to  some  extent  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  company  import  them? 

Mr.  Carton.  No. 

The  Chairman.  They  get  everything  here? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes.  I  think  that  the  tires  that  we  use  are  made  here 
now,  but  I  think  they  were  first  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  looked  at  this  matter  from  a  revenue 
standpoint? 

Mr.  Carton.  No;  I  am  looking  at  it  simply  as 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  not  an  automobile  a  pretty  good  thing  to 
produce  revenue  upon  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  yes — the  question  is  whether  you  will  produce 
more  revenue  with  a  45  or  60  per  cent  duty  than  you  will  with  a  20 
or  25  per  cent  duty. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  a  fair  question,  of  course,  but  it  would 
seem  at  first  sight  that  an  automobile  was  a  sort  of  a  luxury  that 
could  well  afford  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  automobile  as  a  luxury  is 
fast  passing  out  of  that  stage. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  know  that  a  good  many  people  mortgage 
their  homes  to  buy  automobiles,  but  whether  it  is  a  luxury  or  not— — 

Mr.  Car-ton.  But  you  will  find — of  course,  I  am  saying  nothing 
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about  it  now — ^that  within  a  very  short  time  the  automobile,  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition 

The  Chairmai?.  Does  your  company  propose  to  sell  them  30  per 
cent  cheaper? 

Mr.  Carton.  Oh,  yes;  and  sell  as  good  as  can  be  made  in  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  As  high  grade  as  anybody  manufactures? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  large  output? 

Mr.  Carton.  We  expect  to  make  18,000  automobiles  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  30  per  cent  off  ought  to  make 
some  difference  in  the  price. 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  thought  that  would  tempt  anybody  to  mort- 
gage his  home,  I  should  rather  look  around  and  see  if  I  could  not 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Carton.  You  would  not  want  to  prevent  the  production  of 
18,000  automobiles  in  our  town. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  motors  to  be  used  in  the  carry- 
ing of  freight? 

Mr.  Carton.  No;  we  have  made  the  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  term  "  automobile  "  include  them  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  so;  I  think  it  would  fairly  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  general  terms  it  would  include  everything  of 
that  kind  that  is  self-propelling? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  thinlk  it  ought  to.  They  are  termed  in  the  trade 
mostly  a  "  motor  truck." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Or  a  motor  wagon? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  comparatively  light  delivery 
wagons  also  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes. 

The  Chair3ian.  Express  companies  use  them  for  delivery  pur- 
poses? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes;  and  they  also  have  motor  "buggies  which  are 
being  manufactured  more  or  less.  They  look  almost  like  a  buggy  in 
general  appearance. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  the  proper  desig- 
nation, because  I  think  they  ought  to  be  put  in  a  separate  class  instead 
of  in  the  general  term  of  "  all  automobiles  manufactured." 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  has  got  to  that  stage  where  they  ought  to  be 
classified  separately. 

The  Chairman.  "All  automobiles,  including  motor  wagons,"  would 
certainly  cover  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Carton.  Motor  wagons  and  motor  trucks — either  term ;  but  I 
think  the  term  would  be  better  understood  as  applied  to  the  heavy 
draft  vehicle  if  it  is  called  the  "  motor  truck."  I  think  they  are  called 
that  more  than  "  motor  wagon." 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  term  "  automobiles  "  would  be  better, 
although  if  they  wanted  a  motor  wagon  or  a  motor  truck  they  might 
find  something  else  in  the  line  or  automobiles  which  might  be 
excluded. 

Mr.  Dai^eix.  Does  your  company  make  touring  cars  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  we  make  several  grades  of  touring  cars. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  light  runabouts? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  the  prices  of  your  touring  cars  now  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  We  sell  runabouts  at  $900.  The  two-cylinder  tour- 
inff  car,  what  we  call  our  five-passenger  car,  we  sell  at  $1,250. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  horsepower  has  it? 

Mr.  Carix)n.  I  think  that  has  about  22  horsepower,  if  I  recollect. 
I  am  not  particularly  posted  on  the  mechanical  part  of  it,  but  I  think 
it  is  about  22  horsepower.  Then  they  have  a  four-cylinder  car  that 
they  sell  for  $2,600, 1  think.    That  is  the  highest-priced  car  they  sell. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  general  statement?  I 
did  not  wish  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  Allow  me  to  ask,  Mr.  Carton,  right  in  this  con- 
nection. I  understand  your  company  can  not  make  machines  now 
and  supply  the  regular  demand  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  has  not  been  able  to  do  so  heretofore. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  People  have  to  get  their  orders  in  several  months 
in  advance? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  Is  not  that  true  of  most  of  the  automobile  fac- 
factories  who  manufacture  them  in  this  country,  or  do  you  know 
about  that? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  And  there  is  a  pretty  sharp  competition  in  this 
country  between  automobile  factories  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  Now,  Mr.  Carton,  as  a  manufacturer,  how  are 
you  interested  in  having  the  tariff  reduced  on  automobiles;  what  ef- 
fect will  it  have? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  trade  generally  by 
and  by. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  You  are  here  speaking  for  the  trade  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes ;  not  for  to-day  alone. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  There  is  no  automobile  trust  in  this  country  that 
you  know  of  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  And  the  automobiles  imported,  I  notice,  in  1907, 
averaged  in  value  each  $3,666.  It  is  the  intention  of  your  company  to 
enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  the  high-grade  car,  is  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  So  that  your  product  would  then  come  in  com- 
petition with  the  imported  machine? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  How  extensive  is  your  trade  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  am  not  advised  as  to  just  how  extensive  it  is.  We 
have  an  office — our  headquarters  of  the  foreign  department  are  in 
London. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  As  long  as  the  demand  in  this  country  is  as  great 
or  greater  than  the  supply,  the  price  of  machines  will  be  pretty  well 
up ;  that  is  a  logical  conclusion,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Admitting  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
something  to  do  with  the  prices. 

Mr.  Crumpaoker.  Has  it  in  the  automobile  business? 
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Mr.  Cabton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Ckumpackeb.  I  would  like  to  know  how,  in  the  future,  a  reduc* 
tion  of  tariff  would  improve  business  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  know  as  it  would  improve  the  business,  but 
we  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  high  tariff  on  them. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  tariff  were  reduced  from  45  per  cent  to  25 
per  cent,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  revenue  we  woula  have  to  im- 
port about  twice  as  many  automobiles  as  we  had  before,  and  that 
would  displace  an  equal  number  of  the  American  make  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  might  be  so  considered. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  ask  these  questions  because  I  have  not  been 
able  to  understand  the  interest  that  your  company  has  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles  in  the  reduction  of  the  duty  from  45  per  cent 
to  20  or  26  per  cent. 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  I  am  presenting  the  views  of  the  managers  of 
the  company.  They  are  of  that  opinion.  We  are  protectionists  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  we  thmk  that  there  should  be  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  waee  scale.  But  outside  of 
that  there  isn't  anv  reason  why  an  automobile  could  not  be  made  here, 
considering  the  skill  and  workmanship  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers and  the  American  workingmen,  cheaper  than  they  are  made 
in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  (Jerman  automobiles  coming  here  cov- 
ered by  United  States  letters  patent,  upon  any  or  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  an  American  patent  on  the  motor,  and  all 
of  the  companies — I  think  yours  included — ^with  the  exception  of  the 
foreigners,  pay  a  license  fee  to  the  patentee. 

Mr.  Carton.  We  are  not  paying  any  license  fee.  We  have  con- 
cluded— ^you  refer  to  the  Selden  patent? 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carton.  We  have  concluded  that  the  Selden  patent  does  not 
mean  anything. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  all  right,  but  yoii  have  been  paying? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes;  but  we  have  declined  for  a  year  or  more  now  to 
re^gnize  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a  license  fee  did  you  pay? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  was  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  I  think  a  quarter  of 
1  ner  cent 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  would  depend  upon  the  horsepower. 

Mr.  Carton.  On  the  horsepower,  and  the  lumber  made.  I  noticed 
in  a  communication — I  think  the  communication  was  addressed  to 
Senator  Hopkins,  and  I  presume  it  has  found  its  way  into  this  dis- 
cussion— ^a  letter  which  I  nave  here,  that  the  name  of  our  company  is 
used  and  the  Olds  Motor  Company  of  Lansing  in  our  State  also, 
among  those  who  want  the  present  tariff  retained.  There  is  no  author- 
ity for  the  use  of  the  Buick  Company  in  that  list,  and  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  use  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works  either.  I  have  here  a 
letter  from  the  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works. 

The  Chairman.  You  mi^ht  print  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 
He  states  his  position  in  there,  that  he  thinks  a  tariff  of  25  per  cent 
would  hb  sufficient  That  is  the  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor  Works. 
His  was  one  of  the  companies 
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The  Chairman.  Under  what  tariff  do  you  think  the  Government 
would  get  the  more  revenue? 

Mr.  Cabton.  I  think  they  would  get  more  revenue  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  than  they  would  get  at  45  or  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  would  more  than  double  the  importations  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  are  not 
afraid  of  importations.  That  is  what  I  am  here  principally  to  say  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  use  the  usual  verbiage  about  difference  of  labor 
cost.  Do  you  do  that  simply  because  you  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
it,  or  because  there  is  a  dinerence  in  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  there  is  some  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  difference  is  there? 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  actual  dollars 
and  cents,  as  I  understand  it;  but  I  think  that  difference  is  more 
made  up  by  the  difference  in  the  skill  and  the  time  which  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  takes  as  compared  with  the  European  workingman. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  honestly  believe  that  the  American  work- 
ingman, although  he  gets  higher  wages,  produces  so  much  more  than 
the  foreigner  that  really  the  American,  in  piecework,  receives  less 
than  the  foreigner  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  practical  manufacturer,  an  attorney,  a  gen- 
eral manager,  or  what? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  am  an  attorney,  and  have  been  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company.    I  know  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  a  practical  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  handle  the  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  never  worked  at  piecework. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  see  you  do  not  know,  but  simply  use  that  phrase 
because  you  have  heard  everybody  else  using  it;  isn't  that  about  the 
size  of  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  that  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  what  I  want  to  find  out — and  so  does 
everybody  else  who  is  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  making  of  this 
bill — what  the  difference  is,  if  any.  1  want  to  know  what  the  unit 
of  production — I  suppose  it  would  be  taken  in  this  country  as  a 
unit — what  that  unit  is ;  and  if  you  can  get  that  information  in  facts 
and  figures,  I  wish  you  would  do  so  and  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  will  furnish  it  to  you — my  view  of  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  keeps  the  price  up  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  does  keep  the  price  up  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  it  is  the  demand  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  one  of  those  automobile  buggies  sell 
for?  We  call  them  "automobile  buggies"  out  West;  I  doivt  know 
what  you  call  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  Runabouts? 

Mr.  Carton.  Do  you  mean  the  regular  automobile? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  one  of  these  things  that  you  see  going  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  a  buggy  top  on  and  used  for  two  people.  That 
is  the  simplest  machine  there  is,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Carton.  We  make  a  runabout,  but  there  is  a  vehicle  called  an 
"  automobile  buggy."    It  is  not  an  automobile,  but  it  is  a  buggy  with 
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motor  power  in  it.  But  we  make  a  runabout,  a  regular  automobile, 
and  one  of  our  runabouts  sells  for  $900.  It  has  two  seats,  with  a 
seat  behind. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  does  the  runabout  apparatus,  used  as  mo- 
tive power,  cost  in  one  of  these  $900  machines  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  told  at  home,  where  a  man  was  trying  to 
sell  some  automobile  buggies,  as  they  are  called,  that  the  lowest  price 
was  $750.  You  can  buy  a  real  good  buggy  horse — ^I  do  not  mean  one 
of  these  horses  driven  here  in  the  city  for  style,  but  a  real  good,  serv- 
iceable buggy  horse,  that  will  go  at  a  fairly  good  gait-^f or  from  $200 
to  $250.  Then  you  can  buy  a  good  harness  for  $25,  and  you  can  get 
an  elegant  buggy  for  from  $100  to  $125,  along  there;  so  that  the 
horse  and  that  outfit — and  a  good  one,  too — would  cost  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $350  by  the  time  vou  get  through.  I  never 
could  understand  why  these  machines,  the  automobile  buggies,  as 
they  are  called,  cost  so  much  more  than  that  kind  of  an  outfit  that  I 
have  just  named.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  just  how  much  the 
motive  power  in  one  of  those  things  costs,  and  why  it  costs  so  much. 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  they  go  faster. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  know  that,  but  that  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 
I  asked  you  what  the  motive  power  costs. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  it  costs. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  ought  to  be  all  the  difference  there  is  in  the  cost 
between  an  automobile  Duggy  and  an  ordinary  buggy  with  one  horse. 
There  is  nothing  peculiar  about  the  apparatus  of  the  automobile,  or 
the  automobile  buggy,  whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  as  to  the  motive 
power,  is  there? 

Mr.  Carton.  There  is  something  there  that  they  call  the  "  explo- 
sive-engine construction  "  that  has  oaffled  most  of  the  boys  to  find  out 
what  it  really  is ;  but  they  know  that  it  does  the  work. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  motive  power. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Speaking  of  buggies,  the  power  in  those  is  electrical, 
is  it  not  ?    They  do  not  use  gasoline  for  buggies,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  motive  power  in  these  automobiles  that 
make  such  smoke  around  town  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  gasoline. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  they  make  an  automobile  buggy  that  sells 
for  about  $350. 

Mr.  Carton.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Carton,  Judge  Crumpacker  asked  you  a  ques- 
tion that  was  in  my  mind,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  the  answer 
that  you  gave  was  entirely  responsive,  as  to  what  your  interest 
was  in  coming  here  and  asking  for  a  reduction.  I  can  understand 
your  holding  a  personal  view  that  the  reduction  would  not  hurt  you 
any,  but  I  had  the  same  question  in  mind,  why  you  should  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  coming  down  here  as  a  manufacturer  to  ask 
for  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  I  am  here  because  my  people  want  me  to  come 
down  and  ask  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that,  but  the  question  is:  Why  does 
this  manufacturing  concern  ask  for  a  reduction  ? 
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Mr.  Carton.  They  think  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  long  run  to 
do  that 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  why? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that  they  hold  the  opinion  that  it  would 
not  hurt  them  any,  but  I  do  not  understand  why  they  go  to  the 
expense  of  retaining  somebody  and  sending  him  down  here  to  make 
an  argument  for  the  lessening  of  the  duties.  It  still  seems  to  be  more 
or  less  of  a  mystery,  even  after  hearing  the  reply  that  you  made  to 
Judge  Crumpacker.. 

lyfr.  Clabk.  He  represents  the  "  ultimate  consumer,"  I  presume. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  factory  or  fac- 
tories abroad  ? 

Mr.  C-cVRTON.  We  have  an  interest  in  a  factory  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  contemplate  the  construction  of  fac- 
tories in  Europe? 

Mr.  Carton.  We  may  possibly  some  time  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  was  not  the  question ;  that  makes  it  exceedingly 
improbable.  But  Judge  Crumpacker's  question  was:  Do  you  con- 
template, does  your  concern  contemplate,  that? 

Mr.  Carton.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  that  is  as  far  as  I  could 
say. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Keally,  you  must  know  why  you  came  down  here  and 
what  your  point  of  view  and  interest  is.    Will  you  not  tell  us? 

Mr.  Carton.  The  interest  we  have  in  it  is  that  we  think  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  yes;  but  why? 

Mr.  Carton.  For  the  reason  tnat  we  think  that  if  a  20  or  a  25  per 
cent  tariff  is  sufficient,  that  it  would  create  a  better  feeling  all  around 
not  to  have  the  tariff  too  high.    That  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  with  you  in  that.  If  a  certain  tariff  is  suffi- 
cient, it  will  create  a  much  better  feeling  all  around  not  to  have  it 
too  high. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  establish  a  factory  in  Canada  for? 

Mr.  Carton.  To  make  automobiles, 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  country 
to  make  them.    What  did  you  start  it  over  there  for? 

Mr.  Carton.  To  make  them  over  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  why  not  make  them  over  here? 

Mr.  Carton.  Well,  we  didn't  want  to  pay  the  Canadian  tariff  in 
shipping  over  there. 

Mr,  Clark.  The  consumer  pays  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  Canadian  tariff? 

Mr.  Carton.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  one  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  T  think  there  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Carton.  Only  what  I  have  been  told.  IMien  we  organized  the 
company  over  there  that  was  discussed,  that  is  all ;  it  was  taken  for 
granted. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  established  a  factory  over  there  to  get  the  Cana- 
dian trade,  and  also  that  differential  with  England? 

Mr.  Carton.  To  get  the  Canadian  trade.  We  thought  we  could 
make  them  over  there — what  we  sold  in  that  market — instead  of  here. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  they  go  into  Canada  under  the  machinery 
clause,  at  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  McCall.  Can  you  make  them  cheaper  in  Canada  than  here? 

Mr.  Cakton.  No;  1  think  not;  not  the  actual  making  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Blanchard  present?  [No  response.]  Is 
Mr.  Walter  West  present?    [No  response.^ 

Is  there  any  gentleman  present  who  desires  to  be  heard  on  any  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  tariff?    [No  revsponse.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  first  tmie  that  has  happened. 

At  10.10  a.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  2  p.  m. 
STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JO.  W.  ALUSON,  OF  ENITIS,  TEX. 

iThe  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Colonel  Au^isoN.  I  have  prepared  a  statement,  if  the  committee 
win  allow  me  to  read  it.    I  am  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Colonel  Allison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  as  a 
committee  representing  the  Interstate  Cotton-Seed  Crushers'  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  composed  of  the  greater  number  of  all  the 
cotton-seed  oil  mills  in  this  country. 

These  mills  number  more  than  800  and  represent  about  $80,000,000 
of  invested  capital,  employ  about  50,000  people,  and  pay  out  about 
$25,000,000  per  year  in  wages. 

Thev  utilize  as  a  raw  material  about  4,600,000  tons  of  cotton  seed 
annually,  which  cotton  seed  forty  years  ago  was  an  absolute  waste 
product,  and  thus  add  yearly  over  $100,000,000  to  the  material  wealth 
of  the  country. 

An  important  item  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  our  product  is 
the  cloth  from  which  is  made  the  wrapper  or  envelopes  which  are 
used  to  contain  the  cooked  seed  while  being  subjectea  to  hydraulic 
pressure  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  These  envelopes  are  called 
press  cloths  and  are  made  from  camel's  hair,  it  having  been  found, 
after  repeated  experiments  and  long  experience,  that  no  other  mate- 
rial having  necessary  porosity  and  pliability  will  stand  the  great 
pressure  to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  some  other  and  less  costly 
material  for  this  purpose,  and  cotton,  linen,  wool,  woven  wire,  per- 
forated metals,  and  several  various  fibers  have  been  tried,  but  all  of 
these  have  been  found  unfit  for  the  work  and  have  been  abandoned. 

This  press  cloth  is  made  in  this  country,  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
by  four  of  five  factories,  who  if  not  under  one  ownership  or  control, 
or  in  combination  with  each  other,  as  is  commonly  charged,  at  least 
maintain  an  exceedingly  firm  and  entirely  uniform  price  in  its  sale; 
this  price  having  varied  but  very  slightly  in  years  and  now  being 
about  62  cents  per  pound. 

Press  cloth  is  also  largeW  made  in  England  and  in  other  foreign 
countries,  but  its  importation  into  this  country  is  entirely  prohibited 
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by  the  high  tariff  imposed,  and  it  is  the  consideration  of  this  tariff, 
as  now  charged,  that  we  would  ask  of  the  committee. 

For  it  is  really  a  clarification  or  interpretation  of  the  present  tariff 
we  are  asking  rather  than  its  reduction  or  entire  abolition. 

According  to  our  view,  in  the  act  of  1897  Congress  seems  to  have 
made  special  provision  for  this  very  material  in  paragraph  431,  which 
says: 

Hair  cloth,  known  as  "  crinoline "  cloth,  ten  cents  per  square  yard.  Hair 
cloth,  known  as  "  hair  seating  "  and  hair  press  cloth,  twenty  cents  per  square 
jard. 

This  would  impose  a  duty  of  about  4  cents  per  pound,  and  as  the 
English.press  cloth,  which  it  is  contended  is  superior  to  that  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture,  sells  for  about  37  to  38  cents  per  pound,  would 
permit  its  importation  at  a  cost  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  now 
charged  the  mills  bv  the  American  manufacturers,  reduce  that  item 
in  the  cost  of  manu:facturing  cotton-seed  product  from  its  present  fig- 
ure of  about  30  cents  per  ton  of  seed  w^orked  to  about  20  cents:  and 
since  the  always  active  competition  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  seed 
would  more  than  likely  add  this  to  the  price  paid  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial, would  mean  a  saving  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  of 
nearly  $500,000  per  year. 

It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  tariff  under  its  present  interpreta- 
tion is  absolutely  prohibitive.  No  importations  are  made  under  it. 
and  it  is  consequently  productive  of  no  revenue.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  the  American  manufacturers  immediately  improve 
their  cloth  and  reduce  their  prices  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  im- 
ported goods — which,  however,  it  is  believed  they  would  do — this 
would  mean  an  annual  increase  in  the  customs  revenue  from  an  en- 
tirely new  source  of  about  $100,000. 

That  this  is  not  an  improbable  conclusion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  act  of  1897  was  promulgated,  relying  upon  the  duty  as 
named  in  the  paragraph  431  just  quoted,  many  importations  of  press 
cloth  were  made,  and  the  foreign  article  was  used  by  the  mills  with 
much  satisfaction.  But  the  appraisers  of  customs  insisted  that  the 
duty  should  be  collected  not  under  this  paragraph,  but  under  para- 
grajph  366,  which  reads: 

On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  everj'  description  made  wholly 
or  In  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than 
forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  valued  at  above 
forty  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  Imposed  by  the  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

And  the  duty  was  so  collected  and  tMe  importations  thereby  imme« 
diately  stopped. 

It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  state  here  that  the  appraisers  were  influ- 
enced in  this  interpretation  by  paragraph  383,  which  reads: 

Whenever  In  any  schedule  of  this  act  the  word  "  wool "  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  component  material,  It  shall  be  held 
to  include  wool  or  hsiir  of  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal, 
whether   manufactured   !)y    tlie   woolen,   worsted,    felt,    or   any.  other   process. 
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And  because  there  appears  in  the  wool  schedule,  in  paragraph  348, 
these  words : 

All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  animals  shall  be  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon  into  the  three  follow- 
ing classes. 

And  the  courts  in  the  suit  brought  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
soundness  of  this  interpretation  have  upheld  their  decision. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  it  should  be  taxed  as  wool  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  made  by  the  appraiser  against  which  we  protest  as  much 
as  against  the  law  itself. 

And  in  'this  connection  we  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  ma- 
terial affected  is  not  produced  in  this  country  and  can  not  by  any 
means  produced  here,  that  no  article  or  material  produced  in  this 
country  can  possibly  be  used  in  substitution  for  it,  and  that  the  tariff 
as  now  construed  benefits^  if  not  merely  one  concern  or  one  combina- 
tion of  a  few  concerns  at  most,  not  more  than  four  or  five  concerns 
at  the  expense  of  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  large  and  small, 
and  through  them  every  producer  of  one  of  the  country's  principal 
agricultural  products. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  linseed,  rape 
seed,  castor  bean,  or  other  industries  using  press  cloth,  all  of  which 
are  affected,  but  who  it  is  presumed  will  be  represented  before  your 
committee  and  will  protect  their  several  interests. 

We  would  urge,  too,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  tariff  as  asked  by 
us  will  not  in  any  way  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  wool 
grower,  since  no  wool  of  any  kind  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  press 
cloth,  and  since  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  actual  experience  that  no 
cloth  made  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  can  be  substituted  for 
that  made  of  camel's  hair,  no  matter  what  may  be  their  relative  value. 
Xo  interest  therefore  can  justly  complain  of  the  reduction  asked  other 
than  the  American  manufacturers  of  the  cloth  now  in  use,  who 
through  a  long  period  of  hi^h  protection  have  grown  fat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  and  more  widely  distributed  industry,  which  is  even 
yet  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  development  and  should  not  longer  be 
compelled  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  which  has  been  imposed  upon  it 
by  an  industry  to  which  even  now  we  are  willing  to  concede  a  fair  and 
liberal  protection,  and  of  which  at  most  we  only  ask  that  it  be  com- 
pelled to  partly  meet  the  facilities  offered  us  by  their  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  pressing  the  oil  is 
the  cost  of  this  cloth? 

Colonel  Allison.  About  50  cents  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  in  the 
press  cloth.  The  cost  of  crushing  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  is  $3.25  to 
$4.50,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mill  and  the  location. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  oil  will  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  produce  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  According  to  the  locality.  From  about  34  gal- 
lons per  ton  of  seed  in  southern  Texas,  and  possibly  41,  42,  or  43 
gallons  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.  AVhat  is, it  worth? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  worth  in  the  mill  about  30  cents — just  30 
cents — crude,  as  it  comes  from  the  presses. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  like  to  have  this  cloth  brought  in  under 
section  431? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir;  section  431,  at  20  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  see  tnis  question  has  been  in  the  courts  ana  has 
been  decided  both  ways. 

Colonel  Allison.  A  suit  was  brought  by  the  association  which  our 
committee  represents  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it,  our  contention 
being  that  tne  cloth  should  oe  Drought  into  the  country  under 
paragraph  431. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  it  was  so  decided  in  one  case. 

Colonel  Allison.  But  afterwards  it  was  decided  agai^st  us,  and 
we  lost  the  case. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  number  of  the  section? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Section  431  is  the  one  the  witness  says  it  ought  to 
come  in  under. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  what  section  is  it  that  it  does  come  under? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  the  wool  section,  paragraph  366. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  wanted  to  state  to  the  conmiittee  that  I  came 
here  on  about  twelve  hours'  notice,  and  I  wrote  this  article  on  the 
railroad  train  and  referred  to  these  sections  from  memory.  I  did 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  law  before  me,  and  may  not  have  it  word  for 
word.  I  had  only  a  memorandum  of  a  previous  presentation  of  the 
case  which  I  had  made  to  Secretary  Shaw  at  the  time  this  test  case 
was  brought,  but  I  believe  that  the  Quotations  are  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  pays  now  under  the  wool 
schedule? 

Colonel  Allison.  Three  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  wool  of 
the  first  class  plus  an  ad  valorem  of  50  per  cent;  in  other  words,  about 
58  cents. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  What  is  it  figured  at  ad  valorem? 

Colonel  Allison.  The  American  price  for  the  cloth  is  about  62 
cents,  and  the  English  price  is  about  37  or  38  cents.  The  market 
varies  there,  but  it  does-not  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Boutell.  About  150  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  And  no  importations  are  made? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  What  do  you  use  now  ? 

Colonel  AuAaonf.  The  American  cloth. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  call  it,  hair  press  clotii? 

Colonel  Amjson.  Camel's  hair  press  cloth ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  some  importations — ^not  many,  of  course — 
191  tons  in  1907. 

Colonel  Allison.  A  few  importations  were  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  come  under  this  paragraph  431,  and  we  paid  the 
duty  of  4  cents  a  pound,  or  20  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  used  as  a  substitute? 

Colonel  Allison.  Nothing. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  you  are  using  something? 

Colonel  Allison.  I  beg  pardon,  we  are  using  camel's-hair  cloth 
made  of  the  imported  camePs  hair ;  made  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Made  in  the  United  States? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Randell.  How  many  concerns  make  that! 

Colonel  Aljlison.  Four  and  possibly  some  other  smaller  concerns 
that  may  possibly  have  been  absorbed  hj  others. 
,     Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  really  is  exclusive  and  an  opportunity  for 
monopoly? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  an  absolute  monopoly.  The  agencies  selling 
one-priced  cloth  very  frequently  sell  both  the  other  kinds.  The  two 
or  three  leading  cloths  are  sometimes  handled  by  the  same  agent,  and 
they  are  sold  at  absolutely  the  same  price  and  upon  the  same  terms. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  interested  in  the  production  of  cotton-seed 
oil  as  a  crusher? 

Colonel  Allison.  A  crusher ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cloth? 

Colonel  Allison.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  any  of  the  crushers  any  interest  in  that? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  of  the  factories  that  are 
owned,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  crusher,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  have  to  buy  from  them  on  the  same  market 
and  at  the  same  price? 

Colonel  Allison.  There  is  a  factory  in  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  monoply  ? 
What  I  mean  by  "  monoply"  is  an  institution  owned  bv  either  one 
person  or  a  combination  of  persons,  and  which  controls  the  price. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  this  is  a  com- 
bination.   I  only  speak  from  general  report  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  do  you  think  it  is?  You  are  in  the  business 
and  have  to  buy  them. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  think  so  because  there  are  only  four  factories 
that  I  know  of  in  active  operation.  They  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other's  prices  in  any  sort  of  way,  even,  as  has  been  tried,  when  a 
number  of  mills  have  made  a  combination  of  their  press-cloth  pur- 
chases. An  ordinary  interior  mill  will  use  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  press  cloth  a  year,  and  I  have  known  as  many  as 
25  or  30  of  these  mills  to  bunch  their  purchases,  trying  to  get 
a  concession  in  the  price,  offering  to  contract  for  their  orders,  pro- 
vided some  concession  should  be  made;  that  is,  trying  to  pit  one  man- 
ufactuer  against  the  other.  We  have  always  found  that  each  manu- 
facturer was  thoroughly  informed  of  the  offers  being  made  to  the 
other,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thin^  as  stirring  the  prices. 

Mr.  Randell.  Some  of  these  factories  are  smaller  than  one  of  the 
main  factories,  and  I  suppose  you  were  trying  to  get  orders  from  the 
smaller  factories,  so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  competition.  Have 
you  tried  to  do  that? 

Colonel  Allison.  Frequently.  We  have  tried  to  get  one  against 
the  other,  irrespective  of  their  size.     But  we  have  found  that  the 

Erice  has  been  absolutely  the  same,  62  cents  a  pound,  not  more  or 
jss.  It  is  sold  absolutely  for  cash,  or  drafts  against  bill  of  lading, 
and  no  sort  of  accommodation  is  extended  to  the  buyer.  It  is  abso- 
lutely at  the  same  price. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Has  there  ever  been  any  fact  or  circumsfance,  in 
your  knowledge,  that -would  indicate  the  interference  of  any  one  party 
over  another  with  reference  to  orders? 

Colonel  Allison.  Any  specific  facts? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes ;  I  might  quote  cases  where  I  knew 

Mr.  Randell.  Quote  them,  please. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  hesitate  somewhat  to  do  that;  but  then  I  sup- 
pose that  I  do  not  betray  any  confidence  in  saying  that  I  Imow  that 
agencies 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  say,  with  reference  to  that,  that  while  you 
are  under  oath  I  would  not  wish  to  ask  a  question  that  would  require 
you  to  give  anything  away  or  that  you  would  feel  in  honor  bound 
not  to  give  away.    I  do  not  want  to  impose  upon  you. 

Colonel  Allison.  These  are  circumstances  that  come  under  my 
observation. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  know  of  any  circumstances  which  would  indi- 
cate that  these  smaller  factories  had  to  comply  with  the  price  of  the 
larger  factories — if  you  can  state  that  without  violation  of  your  per- 
sonal honor,  I  would  ask  you  to  do  it. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  have  known  at  least  one  instance  where  an 
agency  handling  the  cloth  manufactured  by  two  factories  had  been 
notified  that  it  was  giving  to  a  certain  factory  a  too  large  propor- 
tion of  his  orders,  and  that  he  must  distribute  his  orders  more  evenly 
or  both  agencies  would  be  taken  away  from  him. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  know  what  duty  camel's  hair  pays,  of  which 
this  cloth  is  made? 

Colonel  Allison.  Four  cents,  I  think ;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I 
did  state  that  in  the  paper,  but,  as  I  said,  I  wrote  it  from  memor}^ 
and  I  may  not  be  correct;  but  I  think  it  is  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  woolgrowers  of 
Texas  are  due  here  to  insist  on  11  cents  per  pound  duty  on  camel's 
hair.  You  ask  for  a  duty  on  a  product  of  raw  wool  belo\5^  32  cents. 
If  we  make  our  manufacturers  pay  32  cents  a  pound  on  camel's  hair, 
that  accounts  for  the  32  cents  duty  on  this  article.  In  addition  to 
that  the  manufacturers  have  a  protection  on  their  manufacture,  which 
would  seem  to  be  too  high  for  this  class  of  goods.  This  would  seem 
to  be  trying  to  pit  the  Texas  woolgrowers  against  the  Texas  cotton- 
seed raisers.  They  will  have  to  get  together  on  this  article  and  agree 
on  something  if  the  committee  shall  act  rightly  to  both  of  them. 

Colonel  Allison.  Allow  me  to  state,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point  that  I  should  state,  that  as  a  man  of  some  thirty-five  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  wool  press  cloth  is  absolutely  unfit  for  our 
purposes,  and  that  the  cloth  can  not  be  made  out  of  wool.  We  have 
tried  it  over  and  over  again — all  sorts  of  press  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  all  thrashed  out  before  the  committee 
twelve  years  ago,  and  nineteen  years  ago,  and  the  balance  of  testimony 
seemed  to  be  that  there  were  large  quantities  of  camel's  hair  that 
could  be  used  as  wool,  the  same  as  cloth.  I  am  not  enough  of  an 
expert  to  know  which  told  the  truth,  but  the  committee  were  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  people  who  said  that  camel's  hair  could  be  used 
as  some  kind  of  a  substitute  for  wool  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 
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Colonel  AixisoN.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  defend  that  point 
at  all,  because  we  are  interested  only  in  the  prpss  cloth,  and  our  con- 
tention is  that  press  cloth  can  not  be  made  of  wool. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Suppose  you  and  the  woolgrowers  get  together  and 
fix  up  some  schedule  whicn  will  suit  both  you  and  they,  so  that  you 
coula  get  your  camel's-hair  cloth  in  a  way  that  you  would  not  be 
robbed  by  a  monopoly,  and  yet  so  that  it  would  suit  the  other  people. 
What  would  be  your  suggestion  as  f o  where  the  interests  of  the  people 
would  come  in,  evtn  though  the  woolgrower  and  the  cotton-seed 
crusher  were  satisfied?  Do  you  think  an  agreement  could  be  made 
between  the  woolgrower  and  the  cotton-seed  crusher  so  that  the 
tariff  could  be  fixed  on  this  cloth  and  upon  the  wool  goods,  satisfying 
both,  and  at  the  same  time  give  any  show  to  the  consumer?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  based  upon  an  agreement  between  you  and 
the  woolgrower? 

Colonel  Allison.  If  an  equitable  agreement  could  be  made,  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  it.  But  I  am  neither  a  wool  expert  nor  a  tariff  expert, 
and  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  that  agreement  could  be  arrived 
at.  I  am  asking  for  the  privilege  of  buying  what  is  represented  to 
us,  and  which  my  experience  tends  me  to  believe  is,  a  better  article  at 
a  price  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  that  I  am  forced  to  pay  for 
the  American  article. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  understand  that  you  are  buying  an  article  here  in 
the  hands  of  a  power  that  dictates  the  price,  and  which  excludes  im- 
portations? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  Government  gets  no  revenue? 

Colonel  Allison.  No  revenue  out  of  the  cloth.  It  may  get  a 
revenue  out  of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material — it  does  get  a 
revenue  out  of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  but  not  the  doth. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  have  to  pay  a  tremendous  price  for  that 
above  the  wool  market,  and  you  want  to  get  relieved  from  that. 

Colonel  Allison.  The  open  quotation  for  press  cloth  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  to-day — or  was  at  the  last  quotation  I  saw  some  time 
ago — is  about  37  cents.  I  have  known  it  to  sell  for  very  much  less  than 
that.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  with  a  combination  and  a  large  purchase, 
it  could  be  bought  for  a  great  deal  less  than  that,  and  that  from  10  to 
15  cents  per  ton  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed  could  be  saved  if  we 
were  enabled  to  buy  the  English  cloth.  There  would  be  a  further 
saving  in  the  charge,  repeatedly  made,  that  the  English  cloth  is  a 
better  cloth,  and  the  press-cloth  cost  per  ton  of  manufacture  would  be 
reduced  there,  making  a  saving  of  certainly  not  less  than  10  cents,  and 
possibly  15  cents.  The  competition  in  the  production  of  cotton  seed 
is  extremely  fierce,  and  the  industry  itself  has  not  been,  taking  any 
considerable  period  of  years  together,  a  profitable  one. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  that  the  cost  of  materials  necessarv  for  the 
conversion  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  was  reduced,  would  that  have  any 
effect  upon  the  price  of  cotton  seed  to  the  farmer? 

Colonel  Allison.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Up  or  down? 

Colonel  Allison.  I  think  it  would  largely  tend  to  put  the  price  of 
manufacturing  down ;  it  would  almost  immediately  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  of  the  seed? 
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Colonel  Allison.  To  put  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  down  and  the 
price  of  the  seed  up. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  to  keep  the  price  of  the  oil  just  where  it  is? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  of  the  oil  depends  entirely 
upon  the  price  of  the  competing  peases.  Cotton-seed  oil  is,  even  now, 
just  beginning  to  make  a  position  of  its  own  in  the  markets  of  the 
worid.  It  has  been  for  years  sold  in  competition- with  other  fats 
derived  from  other  sources,  and  sold  largely  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  that  connection :  You  have  been  in  the  business 
for  thirty  years  and  over.  Take  the  present  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  taxes,  tariff,  and  internal,  has  the  cotton-seed  oil,  or  grease, 
in  your  opinion,  a  fair  chance  in  the  markets  6i  this  country  and 
of  the  world  under  our  present  laws? 

Colonel  Allison.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  matter? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  under  the  imputation 

Mr.  Randell.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that,  so  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  that. 

Colonel  Allison.  That  is  quite  a  wide  subject,  and  without  some 
special  preparation  I  dislike  to  discuss  it  very  much;  but  I  would 
refer  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  oleomargarine,  of  which  cotton-seed 
oil  is  a  component,  and  in  the  effect  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
garine. It  goes  further  than  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  in  that  the  man- 
ufacturer of  oleomargarine  is  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  that  sur- 
i*ound  a  taxed  industry  and  subject  to  revenue  inspection.  What  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  The  farmers  of  the  country,  and  I  believe 
the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  who  were  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  oleomargarine  law,  are  beginning  to  realize  that  every  pound  of 
butter  consumed  in  this  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  butter  it- 
self, may  be  augmented  by  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  churning 
process.  At  my  own  home — and  I  am  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  and 
a  little  proud  of  the  cattle  I  raise  and  of  the  butter  I  make  for  my 
own  table — ^not  a  pound  of  it  contains  less  than  5  to  10  per  cent — ac- 
cording to  the  temperature — of  cotton-seed  oil.  I  do  not  sell  the 
butterj  and  consequently  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  that.  TTie  cotton- 
seed oil  people  have  advocated  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  to  the  farm- 
ers in  augmenting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  butter  produced, 
but  they  have  always  been  compelled  to  state  to  them  specifically  that 
they  can  not  use  it  if  they  offer  any  butter  for  sale,  because  the  farmer 
can  not  put  cotton-seed  oil  in  his  butter  and  offer  it  for  sale  unless, 
within  the  purview  of  the  revenue  laws,  he  becomes  a  manufacturer 
of  artificial  butter  and  subject  to  arrest  and  the  imposition  of  heavy 
fines.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  the 
revenue  officials  my  own  process  of  making  butter  and  had  to  go  to 
the  trouble  to  prove  that  I  did  not  spII  any. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  this  camel's-hair  press  cloth,  is  it  used  f oi* 
any  other  purpose  excepting  pressing  cotton  seed  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  used  in  the  linseed. mills;  we  use  it  in  the 
cotton-seed  mills,  and  it  is  used  in  the  rape-seed  and  the  castor-bean 
mills  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  used  entirely  in  the  mills  to  press  the  oil  out 
of  the  seed  ? 
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Colonel  AxLisoN.  Yes;  and  any  kindred  interests  wherever  a  com- 
bination of  the  hydraulic  press  is  used.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  essential  oils,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  all  of  the  scope  of  things  for  which  it  can  be 
used,  could  wool  or  any  other  cloth  be  used  to  advantage? 

Colonel  AixisoN.  Not  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed.  I  am  not 
expert  in  the  other  branches,  and  do  not  know,  and  could  not  say 


Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  any  information,  then,  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  competition  between  this  camel's-hair  press 
cloth  and  the  wool  cloth  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Only  the  general  information  that  no  such  thing 
as  wool  press  cloth  is  made  or  offered  on  the  market  Cotton  press 
cloth  has  been  from  time  to  time.  Every  once  and  a  while  some  new 
man  who  is  not  familiar  with  cotton-seed  products  suddenly  discov- 
ers that  he  has  found  a  material  for  making  this  press  cloth,  and  he 
offers  the  trade  some  new  material.  That  happens  periodically  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  mills  are  eager  to  tryr  it,  because  they  are 
eager  to  resist  what  is  called  the  oppression  of  the  press-cloth  monop- 
oly.   It  is  offered,  but  always  abandoned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  no  matter  whether  there 
is  competition  between  camel's  hair  and  wool  in  other  industries,  so 
far  as  this  camel's-hair  press  cloth  is  concerned,  it  fills  a  position  in 
the  trade  by  itself  and  has  no  competitors? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  statea  that  the  price  was  62  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  sold  by  the  pound? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  paragraph  431,  which  you  ask  to 
have  applied  to  the  duty,  provides  for  a  20  per  cent  duty  per  square 
yard.    How  much  does  a  yard  of  this  cloth  weirfi  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  of  varying  thickness.  That  is  very  much  of 
a  fad,  possibly,  amongst  the  mill  men.  One  man  will  tell  you  that  he 
gets  better  results  by  using  the  heavy  press  cloth  and  another  by  using 
the  lightly  woven  cloth.  I  have  said  here  that  that  would  amount  to 
about  4  cents  a  pound.  That  is  from  an  estimate  upon  the  cloth 
used  in  my  own  mill.  The  press  cloth  in  my  own  mill  is  60  inches 
long  and  14  inches  wide  and  it  weighs  about  4^  pounds,  the  texture 
that  I  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  duty  that 
you  desire  would  amount  to  about  4  cents  a  pound  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  About  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  present  duty  as  now  charged 
amount  to  per  pound  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  About  53  cents. 

Mr.  Bonynoe.  You  want  the  duty  by  the  pound  or  by  the  yard  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  pound,  because  it  is 
of  a  great  many  varying  weights.  It  is  cut  into  strips.  In  my  mill 
I  use  a  strip  14  inches  wide  and  60  inches  long.  That  strip  ot  cloth 
is  laid  in  the  machine  called  the  "  former."  The  former  is  28  inches 
long.  That  cloth  is  folded  around  the  former,  and  then  it  is  filled 
with  cooked  meats  and  folded  in  that  shape  .[indicating].  Then  it  is 
put  in  the  box  with  hydraulic  pressure,  a  pressure  of  between  4,600 
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and  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  applied  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  oil  exudes  from  the  ends  and  tnrough  the  perforations 
in  the  bottom  plate.  That  requires  a  cloth  of  tremendously  strong 
fiber^  and  at  the  same  time  porous  enough  not  to  be  clogged  by  the 
particles  of  meat,  and  pliable  enough  so  that  it  msy  be  unwrapped 
and  will  not  stick  to  the  cake.  We  thought  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  that  we  had  discovered,  in  the  importation  of  a  Mexican 
fiber,  a  grass  grown  in  Mexico,  a  product  that  we  could  use,  but  we 
found  that  we  could  not  get  it  on  the  cake.  There  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  camePs-hair  cloth  by  which,  when  the  cake  is  tiucen 
out,  the  cloth  immediately  pulls  away  from  it 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.  Colonel  Allison. 

Is  Mr.  H.  M.  Blanchard  present?     [No  response.] 

Is  Mr.  Walter  West  present?     [No  response.] 

Is  any  other  person  present  who  would  like  to  be  heard  on  any 
subject  connected  with  tne  revision  of  the  tariff.     [No  response.] 

(Thereupon,  at  2.50  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  again 
at  9.80  a.  m.  Tuesday,  December  15,  1908.) 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  A -CHEMICALS,  OILS  AND  PAINTS. 


ARTIFICIAL  ALIZARIN. 

THE  CASSELLA  COEOE  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  FILES  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL BBIEF  BELATI7E  TO  DTTTY  ON  ALIZABIN. 

New  York,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  venture  to  send  the  inclosed  explanatory  and  supplementary 
to  my  brief  on  coal-tar  dyes  now  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
and  for  those  coal-tar  dyes  on  the  free  list  known  as  artificial  alizarin 
and  dyes  derived  from  alizarin,  and  venture  to  bespeak  for  it  your 
consideration. 

Respectfully,  Cassella  Color  Company, 

Per  W.  J.  Matheson. 


New  York,  December  10^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  before  the  patent  on 
artificial  alizarin  was  declared  invalid  by  the  courts,  and  when  the 
duty  was  $1  per  pound  on  anilin,  or  coal-tar  dyes,  the  importers 
and  agents  in  this  country  secured  a  provision  for  the  free  entry  of 
alizarin,  natural  or  artificial,  and  subsequently  for  alizarin  natural 
or  artificial  dyes  derived  from  alizarin.  Until  this  patent  was  de- 
clared invalid  the  importers  collected  from  the  consumers  the  $1 
per  pound  duty  which  had  been  remitted  by  Congress  from  the 
tariff;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  color  was  selling,  say,  for  25  cents 
per  pound  in  Europe  they  collected  $1.25  for  it  here.  When  the 
patent  was  declared  invalid  the  price  of  it  dropped  to  a  parity  of 
that  in  England. 

The  argument  which  the  importers  at  that  time  made,  and  which 
they  stiU  maintain,  as  a  reason  for  admitting  this  coal-tar  dye  free 
while  the  others  pay  under  the  present  tariff  30  per  cent,  is  that 
dyes  produced  from  alizarin  are  faster  and  better  than  the  colors 
produced  on  fabrics  from  the  other  coal-tar  dyes.  While  this  was 
true  twenty-five  years  ago,  it  has  not  been  the  case  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  and  if  the  principle  is  to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
framing  a  tariff  of  imposing  a  duty  on  coal-tar  dyes  according  to 
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their  fastness  and  desirability  for  textile  fabrics,  it  would  not  only 
necessitate  a  different  duty  for  each  coal>tar  dye  according  to  its  fast- 
ness if  logical  rules  are  to  be  followed,  but  it  would  necessitate  the 
Government  paying  bounty  on  such  dyes,  of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber now  that  are  faster  and  more  desirable  for  use  in  dyeing  textile 
fabrics  than  is  alizarin  natural  or  artificial  dyes  derived  from  ali- 
zarin. It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  one  coal-tar  dye  should  be  taxed 
and  another  coal-tar  dye,  like  artificial  alizarin  or  dyes  derived 
from  alizarin,  should  be  free,  as  they  are  both  coal-tar  dyes.  In 
simple  justice  they  should  all  be  treated  alike — ^all  taxed  or  all  free. 
The  carrying  out  of  this  simple  act  of  justice  would  add  to  the 
revenues,  for  by  whatever  amount  the  importations  of  artificial  ali- 
zarins might  he  decreased  because  of  levying  on  them,  say,  a  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  as  is  levied  on  other  coal-tar  dyes,  the  consumption 
of  the  other  coal-tar  dyes  competing  with  artificial  alizarin  would 
be  proportionately  increased. 

Cassella  Color  Company, 
Per  W.  J.  Matheson. 


MOVING  PICTURES. 

AHEBICAN  HAinJFACTTTREBS  ASK  FOB  A  SPECIFIC  ENITMEBA- 
HON  OF  THESE  ASTICLES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  12^  1908. 

COMMrTTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washinfft&nj  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  moving  pic- 
tures, address  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  moving-picture  manu- 
facturing industry  of  this  country. 

Moving  pictures  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  at  the 
date  of  the  tariff  act  in  1897  thej  were  known  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent  and  not  considered  an  important  article  of  commerce.  At 
that  time  the  pictures  were  usually  viewed  directly  in  a  coin-operated 
machine,  whereas  at  the  present  time  they  are  projected  upon  screens 
so  as  to  be  simultaneously  viewed  by  hundreds  of  persons.  It  is 
true  that  to  a  very  limited  extent  projecting  machines  were  in  use 
in  this  country  in  1897,  but  such  use  was  practically  limited  to  a  few 
foreign  exhibitors  and  it  has  not  been  until  very  recent  years  that 
the  industry  has  developed  to  an  extensive  size,  although,  as  is  well 
known,  the  art  was  first  developed  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Edison 
a  number  of  years  before. 

Because  of  these  facts,  moving  pictures  were  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  1897,  either  as  to  the  machines,  which,  like 
the  magic  lantern,  project  the  pictures  on  a  screen,  or  as  to  the  pic- 
tures themselves,  comprising  very  long  strips  of  celluloid  from  1 
to  2,000  feet  in  length,  and  containing  an  enormous  number  of  pho- 
tographs of  moving  objects. 

METHOD   OF  PRODUCTION. 

The  production  of  moving  pictures  is  essentially  an  artistic  work, 
the  scenes  being  acted  by  trained  performers  before  a  moving-nic- 
ture  camera  containing  sensitized  negative  film  and  in  large  stuoios 
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having  most  of  the  accessories  of  a  theater,  and  it  was  not  unnatu- 
ral, therefore,  that  the  business  should  have  found  its  first  great 
development  in  France. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  American  manufacturers  have  very 
materially  improved  the  quality  of  their  output,  so  that  the  domestic 
pictures  compare  favorably  with  the  best  foreign  productions. 

Having  obtained  a  suitable  negative  film  in  the  studio,  as  ex- 
plained, as  many  copies  or  positives  are  printed  therefrom  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  these  copies  or  positives  are  sold  by  the  manufacturers 
to  various  rental  exchanges,  by  whom  they  are  rented  out  from  day  to 
day  to  the  many  thousand  5-cent  theaters  or  nickelodeons. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    INDUSTRY. 

At  the  present  time,  the  business  in  this  country,  so  far  as  manu- 
facturing is  concerned,  is  conducted  by  the  following  companies : 

American  Mutoscope  and  Biograph  Company,  whose  studio  is 
located  in  New  York  City,  and  whose  printing  and  developing  plant 
is  located  in  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Edison  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  whose  studio  is  located  near  the  Bronx  Park,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  whose  developing  and  manufacturing  plant  is 
located  at  Orangje,  N.  J. ;  Essanay  Company,  with  a  studio  and  print- 
ing and  developing  plant  at  Chicago,  111. ;  Kalem  Company,  with  a 
studio  and  printing  and  developing  plant  in  New  York  Citv;  S. 
Lubin,  with  a  studio  and  printing  and  developing  plant  in  Philadel- 
phia; George  Melies  Company,  wnose  studio  is  in  Montreuil,  France, 
and  whose  printing  and  developing  plant  is  in  New  York  City; 
Path6  Freres,  whose  studios  are  located  at  Paris,  Vincennes,  and 
Montreuil,  France,  and  whose  printing  and  developing  plant  is 
located  at  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  Selig  Polyscope  Company,  whose 
studio  and  plant  are  located  at  Chicago,  111. ;  and  The  Vitagraph 
Company  of  America,  whose  studio  and  plant  are  located  near  Brook- 
lyn, k  Y. 

These  concerns  comprise  practically  the  entire  manufacturing 
industry  in  this  country,  and  turn  out  probably  99  per  cent  of  the 
moving  pictures  of  American  make.  All  of  these  concerns,  with  the 
exception  of  Pathe  Freres  and  the  George  Melies  Company,  perform 
all  of  their  manufacturing  operations  in  this  country,  their  studios 
being  located  here  and  the  negative  pictures  being  manufactured 
at  very  great  expense.  In  the  case  of  Pathe  Freres  and  the  George 
Melies  (S)mpany  the  negatives  are  made  in  France  and  are  exported 
into  this  country  and  positive  prints  manufactured  from  them  here, 
but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  celluloid  films  for  both  negatives 
and  positives  made  by  these  companies  are  the  products  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  supplies  a  very 
large  part  of  the  films  used  by  foreign  manufacturers  lor  their  own 
home  consumption  and  for  exportation  to  the  United  States. 

Up  to  the  past  year  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  moving  pic- 
tures used  in  the  United  States  were  imported,  but  with  the  removal 
of  the  Pathe  plant  to  this  country  in  the  summer  of  1908  the  large 
importations  of  films  by  them  were  stopped  and  an  equivalent 
amount  added  to  American  manufacture,  so  that  at  the  present  time 
probably  upward  of  80  per  cent  of  the  moving  pictures  used  in  this 
country  are  manufactured  here. 
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The  value  of  the  actual  investment  at  the  present  time  in  manu- 
facturing plants  in  this  country,  excluding  patents,  trade-marks,  and 
good  will,  is  over  $2,000,000,  and  between  1,000  and  2,000  employees 
are  actually  engaged  in  making  the  pictures,  but  the  industry  is  de- 
veloping rapidly  and  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  future  be  very  much 
larger. 

COST  OP  AMERICAN  MANUPACTURB. 

At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  moving  pictures  to  the  American 
manufacturers  is  not  far  from  6  cents  per  foot,  the  raw  material 
purchased  from  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  costing  3  cents  per 
foot,  the  cost  of  printing  and  developing  and  fixed  charges  amount- 
ing to  about  1  cent  per  foot,  the  remaining  2  cents  being  taken  up  in 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  negative.  Of  course,  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing the  negative  depends  very  largely  upon  the  subject-matter  and, 
in  the  case  of  an  outdoor  scene,  the  .cost  may  be  very  low,  and,  besides 
this,  the  negative  cost  per  foot  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  num- 
ber of  positive  prints  actually  sold,  out  it  is  a  fair  statement  to  make 
that  the  average  cost  of  the  negative  film  j)er  foot  is  not  far  from  2 
cents.  The  films  which  thus  cost  the  American  manufacturers  about 
6  cents  per  foot  are  sold  in  this  country  for  prices  ranging  from  10 
cents  per  foot  down  to  5  cents  per  foot,  depending  upon  tne  age  of 
the  film,  the  deterioration  in  value  when  a  film  is  not  sold  promptly 
being  such  that  the  manufacturers  are  compelled,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  them,  to  sell  them  below  cost.  In  other  words,  the  moving-picture 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  product  when  it  is  no 
longer  current,  in  just  the  same  way  that  a  magazine  publisher  is 
unable  to  obtain  the  ordinary  price  for  an  out-of-date  copy  of  his 
publication. 

THE   PRESENT  DUTY   AND   ITS   UNCERTAINTY. 

When  moving  pictures  were  first  imported  into  this  country,  they 
were  classified  by  the  customs  authorities  under  section  17  of  the  act 
as  "  articles  of  which  collodion  or  any  compound  of  pyroxylin  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  sixty-five  cents  per  pound  and 
twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem."  The  specific  duty  of  C5  cents 
per  pound  corresponds  to  substantially  5  per  cent  or  more  on  an 
invoiced  value  of  6  cents  per  foot  or  1  franc  per  meter,  which  is  the 
valuation  accepted  by  the  customs  authorities  in  New  York.  The 
importers,  however,  protested  against  this  classification  and  urged 
that  the  films  should  have  been  classified  under  section  458  of  the  act 
as  "photographic  dry  plates  or  films,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad 
valorem."  The  matter  of  the  65  cents  per  pound  specific  duty  was 
therefore  protested,  and  these  protests  have  recently  oeen  argued,  we 
understand,  by  the  importers  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
of  New  York,  who  have  not  yet  decided  the  question.  If  this  specific 
duty  is  remitted  by  the  customs  authorities,  the  films  under  the  present 
tariff  act  will  be  subject  only  to  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A 
duty  corresponding  to  that  levied  by  the  customs  authorities  under 
section  17  oi  the  act  (25  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  65  cents  per  pound) 
amounting  in  the  aggi-egate  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  necessary,  as 
we  shall  show,  if  this  industry  is  to  develop  in  the  face  of  foreign 
competition.     It  is,  however,  unsatisfactory  to  have  any  uncertainty 
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on  the  question,  and  the  American  manufacturers  respectfully  hope 
that  a  duty  on  moving  pictures  be  specially  provided  tor  in  a  future 
tariflf  schedule.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  matter  of  common  rumor  that  in 
the  near  future  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  intends  to  put  out  a 
aoninflammable  film,  which,  we  understand,  is  not  made  of  celluloid 
or  pyroxvlin  or  collodion,  so  that  unless  a  definite  duty  is  now  laid 
there  will  be  grave  doubt  whether  any  section  of  the 'present  act 
applies  to  this  mdufctry. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  FOBEIGN   MANUFACTURERS. 

The  industry  is  a  young;  and  struggling  one  and  is  jeapordized  at 
all  times  by  the  importation  into  this  country  of  foreign  films.  In 
fact,  the  moving-picture  industry,  so  far  as  the  films  are  concerned, 
offers  an  opportunity  par  excellence  for  "  dumping,"  because  the 
foreign  manufacturer  has  a  large  home  market  from  which  he  makes 
a  profit,  and  he  can  afford  to  regard  his  negatives  as  being  paid  for 
by  the  European  trade.  Prints  can  be  struck  off  with  the  same  facility 
as  one  would  make  copies  of  a  photolithographic  plate,  and  the  foreign 
pictures  which  are  thus  sent  to  this  country  are  brought  here  for  very 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  the  American  producer. 
The  foreign  manufacturer,  unless  suitable  protection  were  given, 
could  afford  to  sell  foreign-made  moving  pictures  in  this  country  for 
6  cents  per  foot  and  still  make  a  handsome  profit,  because  his  nega- 
tives have  already  been  paid  for  by  the  demand  in  his  home  market 
and  the  prints  which  would  be  sold  in  this  country  would  not  cost 
more  than  4  cents  per  foot  With  the  present  duty,  however,  of  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem  based  on  an  invoice  value  of  6  cents  per  foot 
and  an  additional  5  per  cent  for  the  specific  tax,  the  entire  duty  which 
the  importer  pays  amounts  to  about  1.8  cents,  so  that  the  foreigner  can 
land  his  films  m  this  country  for  about  5.8  cents  per  foot  or  very 
slightly  under  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  the  American  producer. 

THE    DUTY    WHICH    THE    INDUSTRY   REQUIRES    FOR    ITS    PROTECTION. 

All  that  the  American  moving-picture  manufacturers  ask  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  duty  which  places  their  domestic  films  on  an 
equality  with  the  imported  foreign  films,  so  that  both  practically 
compete  on  the  same  cost  of  production.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  to  which  the  present  duty  amounts  in  the  aggregate,  would 
add  no  more  than  this,  and,  if  provided,  the  American  manufacturers 
would  be  able  to  encounter  the  competition  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, who  would  then  be  required  to  sell  their  pictures  in  this 
country  on  terms  of  exact  equality  with  the  domestic  product.  We 
respectfully  ask  that  this  duty  be  specifically  provided  for  in  the 
forcoming  tariff  schedule.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  readiness  with 
which  foreign  pictures  may  be  dumped  in  this  country  would  appar- 
ently make  it  necessary,  in  order  that  the  industry  may  be  properly 
protected,  to  have  the  tariff  actually  raised.  This  is  especially  true 
when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  invoiced  value  of  6  cents  per  foot 
placed  on  these  films  by  the  customs  authorities  in  New  York  is  purely 
arbitrary,  since  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  foreign  films  are  now 
being  imported  into  this  country  for  as  low  as  5.4  cents  per  foot.  If, 
therefore,  foreign  films  were  dumped  in  this  country  at  cost  (ex- 
cluding the  expense  of  the  negatives) ,  the  invoice  value  might  be  re- 
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duced  to  as  low  as  4  cents,  so  that  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  would  enable 
them  to  leave  the  custom-house  at  a  total  cost  of  5.2  cents,  or  almost 
1  cent  below  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

At  the  present  time  moving  pictures  are  immensely  popular,  a  very 
great  demand  exists  for  them,  and  good,  but  by  no  means  large, 
profits  are  obtained  by  the  American  manufacturer,  as  well  as  by  the 
miporters  of  foreign  films ;  but  this  situation  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply,  and  when  normal  condi- 
tions are  reached  and  it  becomes  a  cjuestion  of  more  active  competi- 
tion between  the  American  and  foreign  pictures  the  American  manu- 
facturer will  be  no  longer  able  to  stay  in  the  business  unless  he  is 
given  protection  to  at  least  the  difference  between  what  it  costs  him 
to  make  the  pictures  and  the  cost  at  which  such  pictures  can  be  laid 
down  in  this  country. 

The  industry  which  we  represent  is  not  large  when  compared  with 
many  American  industries,  but  it  contains  the  germ  of  enormous  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  most  of  the 
theatrical  entertainments  in  this  country  will  include,  as  a  very  im- 
portant part,  a  moving-picture  machine. 

THE  DUrr  ON   MOVING-PICTURE  MACHINES. 

So  far  as  the  duty  on  machines  is  concerned,  at  the  present  time 
this  is  45  per  cent  iid  valorem.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  fair  state- 
ment as  to  the  exact  facts  of  this  duty  for  the  reason  that  the  condi- 
tions of  the  American  fire  underwriters  require  the  use  of  attachments 
and  improvements  which  have  so^  far  not  been  adopted  by  the  for- 
eign manufacturers,  so  that  practically  no  foreign  machines  are  im- 
ported. The  manufacture  of  moving-picture  machines  is,  however, 
an  ordinary  mechanical  operation.  Of  the  undersigned,  only  the 
Edison  Company,  the  Selig  Company,  and  S.  Lubin  are  active  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  of  these  machines,  although  they  are  also 
manufactured  by  other  makers  in  this  country,  who  may  be  heard  by 
the  committee.  Our  conclusion  regarding  machines,  therefore,  is 
that  thev  should  have  the  same  degree  of  protection  that  any  similar 
piece  01  machinery  should  have,  which  under  the  present  act  is  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  N.  Marvin, 
Vice-President  American  Mutoscope  and  Biograph  Company. 

Frank  L.  Dyer, 
Vice-President  Edison  Manufacturing  Company. 

George  K.  Spoor, 
President  Essanay  Company. 
Samuel  Long,  , 
President  Kalem  Company. 
SiEGMUND  Lubin. 
J.  J.  Lodge, 
Vice-President  George  Melies  Company. 
J.  A.  Berst, 
Vice-President  Pathe  Freres. 
W.  N.  Selio, 
President  Selig  Polyscope  Company. 
W.  T.  EocK, 
President  Vitagraph  Company  of  America. 


SCHEDDLE  B-EARTHS,  EARTHENWARE,  AND 

GLASSWARE. 


PLATE  GLASS. 

COMMITTEE    BEFBESENTINO    PLATE-GLASS    KANTJFACTXTBEBS 
FILES  LIST  OF  FREIGHT  BATES  TO  COMMON  POINTS. 

December  10,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Deah  Sihs  :  Complying  with  the  request  made  bv  the  committee  at 
the  time  that  our  committee  had  the  privilege  oi  appearing  before 
them  in  the  interest  of  the  various  plate-glass  manufacturers  to  sub- 
mit the  freight  rates  from  the  various  factories  to  common  points,  I 
beg  to  hand  you  herewith  inclosed  such  rates  from  the  various  loca- 
tions to  common  points.  Generally  speaking,  carload  shipments  take 
second  and  third  class,  while  less  than  carload  first  class. 

If  there  is  anything  further  that  the  committee  should  desire  in 
this  connection,  or  any  other  points  touched  upon,  we  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  respond. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  conmiittee. 

W.  J.  Vance. 
H.  G.  Trautman. 
W.  L.  K:ann. 
By  W.  L.  Kann. 

Freight  rates  m  classes. 


?rom  Klttannlnff,  Pa.,  to— 


AtliDtt.  Oft 

BaltbDore,  Md 

Boston,  Man 

Bnffalo.  N.  Y 

Chfcago.  TIL. 


CIndnnatit  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Oolunibua.  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Denver,  Oolo_ 


Detroit,  Mich 

Evanavllle.  Ind 

lodlanapolls,  Ind 

Kansas  Olty,  Mo 

Lo«  Angeles,  Cal 

Loutavaie.  Ky.. 


Lincoln,  Nebr 

MHwankee.  Wto 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 


.87 

.60 

.86 

.45 

.41 

.27i| 

.83  I 

2'.4o| 

■ill 

.44 

1.15i 

•2.20    .. 

.4.'!  • 
1.21i! 

.47  I 

.45 
1.16 

.45 
1.15^ 

.80 

.20  I 

•24,000  pounds  carload  minlmnm  weight. 


First. 


Second. 


Third.      Ponrth. 


11.15 
.81 
.48 
.80 
.89 
.86 
.24  I 
.28i' 
.83 
1.03i 
.35 
.44i 
.37i 


.88J: 
.41  I 
.80 
.05 
.80 
.Wi 
.83 
.16  ' 


10.05 
.27 
.83 
.22 
.80 
.26 
.20 
.22 
.241 


.34 
.28J 
.72 


.30 

.76 

.82 

.80  , 

.70 

.30 

.72  , 


.12 


10.78 
.18 
.24 
.HI 
.21 
.18 
.13 
.15 
.1^ 
1.18 
.18 
.24 
.101 
.53 

•1.50 
.21 
.57 
.28 
.21 
.61 
.21 
.53 
.10 
.00 
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TARIFF   HEARINGS. 
Freight  rates  in  classes — Ck)ntinued. 


From  Klttannlnff,  Pa. ,  to— 


Portland,  Oreff. 

Bichmond,  Va 

Sacramento.  OaL. 

St.  Louis.  Md 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 


San  Francisco,  Cal 

Washington.  D.  O 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

Saginaw.  Mich.. 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Rock  ford.  lU 

Quincy,  III... 


Richmond.  Va 

Newport  News,  Va— 


.} 


Irst. 

Seond. 

Third.  ' 

1 

Foortli. 

92.20 

n.fio 

2.20 

10.47 

.8Si 

1.50 

.87 

90.24 

'M 

.26 

.05 

.70 

.60 

.41 

2.20 

1.50 

.87 

.81 

.27 

.18 

.05 

.70 

.60 

.42 

.46 

.80 

.80 

.21 

.46 

.80 

.80 

.21 

.86 

.81 

.23 

.16 

.64 

.6^ 

:S» 

■M 

n 

.64^ 

.47 

.851 

.24 

Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Kittanning, 
Pa.,  to  points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  cltuses,  December  8,  1908. 


From  Glassmere,  Pa.,  to— 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston.  Mass. 


Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Chicago.  Ill I 

Cincinnati.  Ohio , 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio ! 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo i 

Detroit,  Mich ' 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indlanaitolis.  Ind . i 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles.  Cal ' 

Louisville,  Ky 1 

Milwaukee,  Wis I 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La ; 

New  York,  N.  Y , 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pittfiburg,  Pa 

Portland.  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal .. 

Washington,  D.  C 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Eockf ord,  lU 

Quincy.  Ill 


Richmond.  Va 

Newport  News,  Va 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

91.26 

91.16 

90.95 

.87 

.81 

.27 

.50 

.48 

.83 

.85 

.80 

.22 

.45 

.80 

.80 

.41 

.86 

.26 

.271 

.24 

.20 

.83 

.281 

.22 

2^ 

.88 
1.04 

l!62| 

.41 

.86 

.26 

.61 

.441 

.84 

.44 

.871 

.281 

1.25 

1.04 

.76 

(•) 

.80 

.45 

.89 

.47 

.41 

.82 

.46 

.89 

.80 

1.18 

.95 

.79 

.46 

.39 

.80 

1.25 

1.04 

.75 

.89 

.83 

.28 

.12i 

.12 

.10 

(•) 

''\m 

'    .64i 

.47 

^'U 

.871 

.49 

.05 

.70 

.60 

(•) 

(*) 

.87 

.81 

.27 

.85 

.70 

.60 

.46 

.89 

.80 

.46 

.89 

.80 

.86 

.81 

.28 

.55 
.65 

M 

.87 
.431 

.64 

.47 

.85 

.64 

.47 

.861 

Fourth. 


90.78 
.18 
.24 

.21 
.18 
.13 
.16 

lilSi 
.18 


.191 
.68 

Ta" 

.28 
.21 
.61 
.21 
.68 
.19 
.06 

T24" 

rs* 

.42 


.18 
.42 
.21 
.21 
.16 
.26 
.26 
.24 
.24 


*  Less  than  carload,  92.20. 


»  Carload,  91.50. 


Rate  from  the  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company,  Hite,  Pa.,  will  be 
the  same  as  above. 

Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Glassmere,  Pa., 
to  points  shown. 


TARIFF  HEABINOS. 
Freight  rates  in  classest  December  1,  1908, 
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From  fiutler,  Pa.,  to— 


Atlanta.  6a 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston.  Maas 

Baflalo.N.  Y 

Cbicago,  111 

Cincinnati.  Obio 

Cleveliind,  Oblo 

Colnmbos,  Obio 

Dayton.Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Micb 

Eranfnrille,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Lo»  Anreles.  Gal 

LooisTille,  Ky 

liDcoln,  Nebr 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis.  Minn  .. 

Kewark.  N.J 

Sew  Orleans,  La 

Newport  News,  Va. . . 

New  York,  N.Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

PIttsbnry,  Pa 

Portland.  Oreg 

Qnincy,  III 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento.  Cal 

55t.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

San  Prancinco,  Cal. . . 

Sa^naw,  Mich 

Rockford.Ill 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Waahington,  D.  C... 


•  Leas  than  carload.  $2.20. 


*  Carload.  $1.60. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Butler,  Pa.,  to 
points  shown. 

Freight  ratea  in  dcasM^  December  1, 1908, 


From  Valley  Park,  Mo.,  to— 


Atlanta.  Ga 

Baltimore.  Md.... 

Boston.  Mass 

Bnilalo.  N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati.  Ohio.. 
CleTeland.Ohio... 
Colunbus.  Ohio . . 

Dayton.Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Detroit.  Mich 

EvansTlUe.  Ind..., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Kansas  City,  Mo . 
LosAnKele^Cal. 


Lonl<ville,  Ky . 
Lincoln.  Nebr  ... 
Milwaukee.  Wis.. 

Newark.  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York.  N.  Y,  . 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia.  Fa. 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Pt>rtland,Oreg... 
Richmond,  Va... 


First.      Second.     Third 


•  Less  than  carload.  $2.20. 


11.21 
.92* 
1.02i 
.64i 
.613  I 
.49    I 

.54    [ 
.60 
L85 
.A4    ! 

.89   ; 

.46     t 
.60 

.66 

.573 

.95* 

.90 

.96* 

.60 

.93* 

.64* 

.92* 


•1.06 
.81 
.90 
.67 
.482 
.42* 
.63 
.47*  . 
.43* 
1.45    I 
.47*  I 
.34     ' 
.40*  ! 
•46 


.42* 

.60 

.482 

.84 

.75 

.84 

.46 

.82 

.67 


.81 


10.95 
.68* 
.664 
.404 
.29* 
.28* 
.364 
.334 
.29* 
L15 
.88* 
.21 
.27 
.35 

.28* 

.89 

.846 

.61* 

.66 

.61* 

.36 

.69* 

.40* 

..58* 


Fourth. 


10.76 
.41 
.48 
.29* 
.28 
.20* 
.26* 
.24* 
.21* 
.92 
.241 
.16 

•  m 

.27 


.20* 

.81 

.28 

.44 

.60 

.44 

.27 

.42 

.29* 


.41 


»  Carload.  $1.60. 


4806  TABIFF   HEAKING8. 

Freight  rates  in  cUuseB,  December  1,  idO^— Continued. 
From  Valley  Park,  Mo.,  to— 


Sacramento.  Cal 

8t.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Washlnifton,  D.  C 

Minneapolis.  Minn 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

Sarlna  W.Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Rockford.Ill 

Qaincy,  III 

Richmond,  Va 

Newport  News,  Va 


Flxst. 

Second. 

Third. 

«.n 

"■i6:66i" 

iS}*S 

^:w 

^'W 

.81 

.71 

.60* 

.45 

.54 

.47* 

.33* 

.60 

.62J 

.87* 

.54 

.47* 

.88* 

.518 

.482 

.28* 

.40 

.85 

.24 

}       .92* 

.81 

.58* 

Fourth. 


10.29 

"".ii 

.29 

-27* 
.24* 
.28 
.18 


•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 
a,  $0.08. 


'  Less  than  carload. 


»  Carload,  fl.60. 
'  Carload,  $0.03. 


The  above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Vallqr 
Park,  Mo.,  to  points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  daseee,  November  SO,  1908, 


From  Alexandria,  Ind.,  to— 


Atlanta.  Ga , 

Baltimore,  Md. , 

Boston.  Mass , 

Buflfdlo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo , 

Dem>it.  Mich 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Loa  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville  Ky 

Lincoln,  Nebr , 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark.  N.  5 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York  City , 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pa , 

Portland.  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Paul  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 
Washington,  D.  C... 
MinneapoliM.  Minn.. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Rockford,  111 

Quincy,  111 

Richmond,  Va 

Newport  News,  Va.. 


•Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


First. 

Second. 

11.24 

•L04 

.66 

.57 

.76 

.66 

.42 

.86 

.81* 

.27 

.26 

.23 

.37 

.32 

.81* 

.27 

.24* 

.22 

2.23* 

L78 

.85 

.80 

.88* 

.83 

.18 

.16 

.«8* 

.78 

''\^ 

.24 

LOS* 

.83 

.87* 

.82 

.69 

.60 

1.10 

.90 

.69 

.60 

.98* 

.78 

.67 

.68 

.42 

.86 

"\^ 

.57 

"\m 

.83 

.81 

.69 

.66 

.57 

.81 

.69 

.40 

.84 

.42 

.36 

.81* 

.27 

.47 

.42 

.42 

.85 

}     •« 

.67 

Third. 


$0.75 
.43 
.51 
.27 
.21* 
.19* 
.23* 
.21* 
.19* 
LS9* 
.22* 
.24* 
.15 
.69* 


Fourth. 


»  Carload,  $1.50. 


10.67 
.29    • 
.86 
.18* 
.14 
.13 
.16 
.14 
.12* 
LOS* 
.15 
.16* 
.10 
.«* 


.20* 

.14 

.63* 

.47* 

.26* 

.17 

.46 

.82 

.75 

.68 

.46 

.82 

.59* 

.43* 

.  4 

.80 

.27 

.18* 

<*>.« 

.29 

''\m 

.16* 

.51 

.86 

<*^8 

.29 

.51 

,25 

.17 

.27 

.18* 

.21* 

.14 

.82 

.22 

.27 

.18 

.43 

.29 

The  above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Alexandria, 
Ind.,  to  points  shown. 
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Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  2,  1908. 


From  Blalnville,  Pa.,  to— 


Aaanta,  Ga 

fialtlmo.re,  Md 

Boston.  MaMu., 


Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  III : 

Ofndnnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Oolumbm,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Eransrllle,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  Cfty,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  CaL^ 

LooisTiile,  Ky 

Lbieoln.  Nebr 

MQwankee,  Wis. 

Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Memphis,  Teno 


Na4b7ille,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Riehmond,  Va 

Rockford,  111 

Sacramento,  Oal 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Paal.  Minn- 


San  Francisco,  Oal 

Washingt4)n,  D.  C 

Seattle,  Wash 

Grand  Bapids.  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Quincy,  111 


PIrat. 


tl.26 
.84 

.47 
.86 
.48 
.44 
.80. 
.80 
.41. 

2.58 
.44 
.54 
.47 

1.28 
(•) 
.48 

1.38 
.50 
.96 
.91 
.83 
.42 

1.16 
.42 

1.28 
.80 
.22 
(•) 
.61, 
.58. 
(•) 
.00. 
.88 
(•) 
.84 
(•) 
.48 
.48 


Second. 

Third. 

tl.16 
.28 
.40 
.80 

.27 

.81.5  I 
.86      I 
2.07      I 
.88 
.47.6  I 

.40.6   ; 

1.07      I 

1.12      ! 
.44 


.33 
.29 
.28 
.25 
.27.6 
1.58 
.29 
.87 
.81.6 
.78 
(») 
.33 
.82 
.36 
.63 
.59 


.70 

.72      I  .58 

.86      !  .27 

.96      i  .79 

.86  .27 

1.07  .78 

.80  .25 

.18      '  .14 

!  (») 

.44      t  .32.6 

.61.6  .40 

(») 

.53.6  I  .42 

.82      j  .63 

(») 

.28  .24 

(») 

.42      i  .83 

.42      I  .33 

.34      '  .26 

.59.6  I  .46.6 


Pourth. 


$0.78 
.16 
.22 
.14.6 
.28 
.20 
.15 
.17 
.18.6 
1.20 
.20 
.26 
.21.6 
.65 

TiT" 

.69 
.26 
.44 
.46 
.44 
.19 
.61 
.19 
.66 
.17 
.09 


.44 


.28 
.23 
.16 
.82.6 


•Less  than  carload,  $2.20.  »  Carloads.  $1.50. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  2,  1908, 


Prom  Toledo,  Ohio,  to— 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston.  Maaa 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago.  lU 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

LoalsFttle.  Ky 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

MUwaukec,  Wis : 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York.  N.  Y 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Phnadelphla,  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

RiehmDud.  Va 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

San  Prandaeo,  Oal 


irst. 

Second. 

$1.82 

fl.TJl 

.56i 

'*^ 

.65i 

.561 

.86 

.31 

.87 

.82 

.34 

.294 

.25 

.22 

.20 

.23 

.28i 

.25 

2.31 

1.84i 

.16 

.14 

.45 

.39 

.87 

.32 

1.06 

.84i 

(•) 

.43 

:^i 

1.11 

.43 

.37 

.68i 

.50i 

1.16 

.95 

,58J 

.50, 

1.06 
.5Ci 

.84i 
.48i 

.86 

.31 

(•) 

'.66i 

.47i 

(■) 

.46 

.391 

.83 

.70 

(•) 

TWrd. 


$1.00i 
.36 
.44 


.18 
.19J 
.20 
1.45) 
.12 
.30 
.23* 
.65i 

.61  _ 
.271 
.39  i 
.79 
.39  I 
.65i 
.87 
.23 

(») 
.36 

(*) 
.80i 
.52i 


Pourth. 


$0.78 
.241 
.8ll 
.16 
.16 
.15 
.111 

*!09 
.21 
.16 
.4^ 


.19 
.621 
.19 
.27) 
.61 

S 

.16 


.211 
.87 


•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


ft  Carload,  $1.50. 


4808  TAEIFF   HEABINGB. 

Freight  rates  in  claaaes,  December  1, 1908 — Ontiuued. 


From  Toledo,  Ohio, 


WashlDgton.  D.  O 

MinDcapolls,  Minn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Saflnaw,  Mich 

Rockford,  lU 

Qulncy,  lU 

Newport  News,  Va 


First. 


|0.56i 
.83 
.SO 
.28 
.60 
.SO 
.652 


Second. 

Third. 

Fot 

¥y.m 

10.86 

\ 

.70 

.fi2i 

.26 

.20 

.24 

.20 

Ml 

.33 

.45 

.85 

.47J 

.86 

10.211 
.37 
.ia| 
.14 
.28 
.25 
.24i 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Toledo,  Ohio, 
to  points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  7,  1908. 


From  Ottawa,  DI.,  to— 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md ^-. 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  III 

Olncinnatl,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Evansvllle.  lud -.— 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo ».— 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville.  Ky 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg- 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal— 

Washington,  D.  C 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Rockford,  111 

Qulncy,  111 

Newport  News,  Va 


First.      Second. 


$1.88    > 
.795  I 


.806 

.51 

.286 

.40 

.47 

.48 

.41 
1.05 

.43 

.40 

.40 

.70 
(•) 

.41 

.76 

.85    I 

.825  > 
1.10 

.825  ! 

.70    ' 

.805 

.51     , 
(•)       ! 

.795 

(•)    ; 

.417  I 
.60 
(•) 
.796  j 
.60 
.43 
.466  I 
.43 
.286  , 
.866  ! 
.795 


tl.20 
.686 
.776 
.446 
.237 
.84 
.405 
.865 
.85 
1.65 
.365 
.84 
.82 
.56 


.85 

.00 

.271 

.715 

.90 

.715 

.66 

.685 

.445 


.685 


.50 


.50 
.865 
.41 
.865 
.287  , 


Third. 


11.08 
.62 
.60 
.£4 
.192 
.25 
.80 
.275 


.275 
.26 
.24 
.40 

.26 
.44 

.206 
.55 
.75 
.66 
.40 
.53 
.34 
(^) 
.52 

.263 
.40 
(*) 
.52 
.40 
.275 
.815 
.275 
.192 
.224 


•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


"I 

»  Carload,  $1.60. 


Fourth. 


$0.80 

.426 

.24 

.189 

.18 

.21 

.19 

.19 

.045 

.19 

.18 

.18 

.296 


.19 

.836 

.159 

.885 

.68 

.885 

.299 

.365 

.24 

T855 

Tiii 


.26 

.19 

.225 

.19 

.189 

.18? 

.865 


Above  are  the  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Ottawa, 
HI.,  to  points  shown. 


Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  i,  1908, 


Prom  Saginaw,  Mich. ,  to— 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.... 
Cleiveland,  Ohio 


First. 


fl.« 
.66 
.76 
.44 
.37 
.43 
.881 


Second. 


$1,231 
.67 
.06 
.87i 
.82 
.36)1 
.88  I 


Third. 


$1.05i 
.48 


Fourth. 


$0.82 
.29 
.86 

.10 

.19 
.161 
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Trom  Saginaw,  Mich 


Fourth. 


OnmdBapfds.  Mich. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Eockford.  DI 

QolDcy,  111 


Dayton,  Ohio 

Oolmnhna,  Ohio 

Deover,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mlcfa _1 

SvaDsviUe,  Ind - —, 

Indianapolis,  Ind- 
Eaoffas  City.  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  OaL. 

LoulsvIUe.  Ky 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Mflwaukee.  Wia... 
Xewport  Xews,  Va. 

Newark,  K.  J 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  X.  Y. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Fbfladelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsborg,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

itiehmoDd.  Va. 
Sacramento,  OaL 
St.  LoQis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
San  Francisco,  OaL. 
Washington,  D.  C... 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


«  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


»  Carload,  |l.fiO. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Saginaw,  Mich., 
to  points  shown. 
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SCHEDULE  C -METALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


BICYCLES. 


THE  OBEAT  WESTERN  MANTTFACTTTBINO  COHPAHT,  LAPOBTE, 
IND.,  ASX  BETEimON  OF  FBESENT  DTJTT  ON  BICYCLES. 

Laforte,  Ind.,  December  ISj  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Ways  and  Means  Oomrnittee^  Washington,  Z>.  0. 

My  Deas  Snt :  Referring  to  the  duty  on  bicycles,  as  a  manufacturer 
I  wish  to  urge  upon  you  not  to  remove  the  duty  on  finished  bicjcles. 
I  ask  that  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  industry  of  the  bicyde 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States. 

I  speak  with  knowledge  of  the  prices  of  English,  (jerman,  and 
Belgian  bicycles.  The  price  that  tney  are  now  nammg  and  would 
name  if  the  duty  were  removed  on  milled  bicycles  would  kill  the 
bicycle  business  and  dose  the  manufacturers'  doors  of  bicycles  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  Fauber  patent  one-piece  crank  hangers 
that  go  into  bicycles.  We  sell  them  throughout  the  world,  but  are 
shut  out  from  selling  them  in  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium  on 
account  of  the  low  price  there  on  bicycles.  They  are  sellingT)icydes 
to-day  for  less  than  our  cost  of  production. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  pay  the  wages  and  prices  of  materials  and 
cost  of  conducting  the  busmess  in  the  United  States  and  compete 
with  the  low  prices  of  the  Grerman,  English,  and  Bdgian  bicydes 
to-day. 

Therefore  I  pray  your  committee  do  not  remove  the  duty  on  bi- 
cycles. 

The  present  selling  price  of  bicycles  in  the  United  States  is  very 
low ;  there  is  no  compination,  no  restriction  of  the  trade,  or  pooling 
arrangement,  but  entirely  open  competition,  and  that  has  been  strong 
enough  to  make  the  price  of  bicycles  so  low  that  it  is  only  a  smaU 
profit  to  the  manufacturer  at  best.  The  price  is  so  low  on  bicycles 
that  anyone  who  wishes  one  has  no  objection  to  the  price  he  can  buy 
a  machine  for. 

Removal  of  or  even  reducing  the  present  duty  on  bicydes  can  only 
do  more  harm  than  possible  good. 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I  am, 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  Lonn, 

President. 
4810 


SCHEDULE  D-WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTDRES  OF. 


LUMBER. 


THE  SOTTTHESN  CTFKESS  UANTJFACTITBESS'  ASSOCIATION,  ITEW 
OBLEANS,  LA.,  OPPOSES  KEDIJCTION  OF  LTJHBES  DUTIES. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  Z>.  67. 
Deab  Sib  :  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  copy  of  a  resolution,  which  was 
nnanimously  adopted  hjr  the  members  of  this  association  at  their 
semiannual  meeting,  in  JSavannah,  Ga.,  November  24, 1908. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Watson,  Secretary. 


BSOLimONS   ADOFTED  BY   THE   BOUTHEBN   OTPBESB    MANTTFAOTUBEBS'   ABBOOIATION 
AT  BAYANITAH,  OA.,  NOVEMBEB  24,  1908. 

Whereas  the  present  duty  on  lumber  of  $2  per  thousand  amounts  only  to  an 
ad  Talorem  tariff  of  about  12  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  40  per  cent  on  iron 
and  steel,  S2  per  cent  on  cement,  and  45  per  cent  on  building  stone,  all  of  which 
ater  largely  into  competition  with  lumber  for  construction  purposes;  and 

Whereas  this  12  per  cent  ad  valorem  tariff  on  lumber  is  already  so  much 
lower  than  all  other  articles  coming  into  competition  with  it  that  the  amount 
in  reality  amounts  only  to  a  tariff  for  revenue :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Soutfiem  Oppress  Manufacturers  in  convention  assembled^ 
That,  as  basiness  men,  we  here  and  now  register  our  most  solemn  protest  against 
any  appeal  or  modification  of  the  lumber  schedule  In  Dingley  tariff,  on  the 
grouDd  that  it  is  already  reduced  to  the  basis  of  a  revenue  tariff,  and  llierefore 
needs  no  further  revision. 

Resolved  (2),  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  be,  and  are 
hereby,  requested  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  prevent  any  repeal  of  the 
present  lumber  tariff,  and  thereby  conserve  the  best  interests  of  their  constitu- 
ents at  home,  who  are  bearing  their  full  share  of  the  burden  of  taxation  and 
other  responsibUities. 

Resolved  (3),  That  we  renew  our  pledge  and  support  to  the  Forestry  De- 
partment and  call  upon  the  officers  of  that  department  to  cooperate  with  us  in 
not  only  reforesting  our  cut-over  lands,  but  at  the  same  time  to  further  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  enhancement  of  our  timber  after  it  is  grown,  by  the  enact- 
ment at  this  time  of  such  legislation  as  will  protect  our  present  as  well  as  pros- 
pective holdings  from  the  cheap  lumber  of  Canada  and  other  foreign  countrieB, 
as  produced  by  Hindoo,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  labor,  from  stumpage  costing 
50  cents  to  $1  per  thousand,  in  comparison  with  $2.50  to  $4  and  $5  per  thousand 
in  the  United  States,  where  labor  costs  from  $1.25  to  $2.25  per  day,  as  against 
80  cents  to  $1.20  per  day  for  foreign  labor. 

Resolved  (4),  That  our  governors  in  the  Southern  States,  who  compose  In 
part  the  American  Conservation  Congress,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  urgently  re- 
quested to  investigate  for  themselves  and  to  use  their  good  offices  in  our  behalf 
at  the  approaching  meeting  of  that  body  in  Washington  next  month,  to  prevent 
this  threatened  injustice  to  the  South's  second  greatest  industry,  since  the  South 
now  produces  practically  one-half  of  all  the  lumber  produced  annually  in  the 
United  Statea 
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4812  TABIFF  HEARINGS. 

HON.  D.  J.  FOSTER,  M/  C,  SXTBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  SHEFABD  & 
MOBSE  LITMBEB  COMPANT,  OF  BXTBIINGTON,  Yf. 

Burlington,  Vt.,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  D.  J.  Foster, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  is  about  to  act  on  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  and  that  the  committee  appointed  by  Congress 
are  now  hearing  the  various  complaints,  etc,  we  beg  leave  to  offer 
our  views  on  the  subject  and  believe  they  are  in  accordance  with  the 
manufacturers  throughout  a  very  wide  section  of  the  country.  We 
think  the  duty  should  be  removed  from  rough  lumber  imported  from 
Ontario,  Queoec,  and  the  eastern  Provinces,  but,  as  our  Northwest 
has  large  virgin  forests,  we  believe  in  their  protection  from  the  lum- 
ber coming  in  from  British  Columbia,  such  as  cedar,  fir,  etc.  We 
would  reconmiend  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  be  advanced  to  where 
the  labor  should  be  performed  on  this  side  of  the  line.  The  present 
duty  on  dressed  limiber  is  so  low  that  a  great  many  lar^e  dressing 
mills  are  starting  up  in  Canada,  dressing  lumber  and  snipping  to 
this  country,  from  the  fact  that  the  duty  on  dressed  lumber  is  so  very 
low  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  the  duty  and  make  money;  for  in- 
stance, 1,000  feet  of  dry  pine  or  spruce  will  weigh  2,500  pounds;  if 
planed  one  side,  it  will  weigh  about  2,000  pounds,  a  reduction  of  500 
pounds  to  the  thousand  feet.  As  the  average  rate  to  New  England 
or  New  York  points  of  18  cents  per  hundred  equals  90  cents  per 
thousand  feet,  the  duty  for  dressing  lumber  at  present  is  only  50 
cents  per  thousand  feet,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  Canadians 
of  40  cents  per  thousand  feet;  and  this  is  not  all,  as  they  are  not 
obliged  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  we  do  for  performing  the  work  on 
this  side  of  the  line. 

It  seems  clear  that  our  Government  should  not  only  protect  the  for- 
ests, but  it  should  protect  its  labor  as  well.  Canada  imposes  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  dressed  Imnber  shipped  from  this  country, 
which  protects  its  labor,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  ship  dressed  lum- 
ber into  Canada,  and  we  believe  we  should  have  the  same  protection ; 
otherwise  the  mills  on  this  side  of  the  line  that  are  now  dressing 
Canadian  lumber  will  soon  have  to  close  and  remove  to  Canada,  which 
woidd  throw  out  of  employment  thousands  of  American  workmen. 
We  think  the  whole  thing  is  wrong  from  the  United  States  point  of 
view  and  that  the  new  tariff  should  furnish  free  raw  material  (rough, 
lumber)  and  give  better  protection  to  the  manufactured  article 
(dressed  lumber),  and  in  that  way  give  more  employment  to  Amer- 
ican workmen.  The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  this  country  must  look 
to  Canada  for  its  rough  pine  and  spruce,  and  in  our  opinion  if  the 
duty  was  removed  now  it  would  greatly  protect  our  forests  and  the 
consumer  would  also  be  benefited  thereby.  We  trust  that  you  will 
give  this  matter  your  careful  consideration  and  do  all  you  can  to 
help  us. 

Yours,  truly, 

Shepard  &  Morse  Lumber  Co., 
E.  W.  Parkhill,  Manager. 

A  letter  from  the  J.  R.  Booth  Lumber  Company,  Burlington,  Vt., 
similar  in  purport  to  tiie  above  was  also  filed  by  Mr.  Foster. 
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LUMBER  AND  GLASS. 

TEE  KACT  COKFANY,  GBAND  BAPIDS,  MICH.,  FTJBNITXTBE  KANTT- 
FACTTTEEBS,  WISH  DUTIES  IREMOVED  FBOM  GLASS  AND 
LTTMBER. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  December  S,  1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C.  ^ 

Gentlemen:  This  corporation  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
famiture.  Its  annual  sales  average  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
million  dollars.  Its  annual  consumption  of  materials  approximate 
the  following : 

Lumber,  3,000,000  board  feet ;  veneers  and  panels,  2,000,000  super- 
ficial feet ;  value  of  both  items,  $150,000. 

Window  glass,  600,000  square  feet ;  value,  $25,000. 

Hardware  for  furniture  trimmings,  etc.,  $50,000. 

Glue  and  finis-hing  materials,  $25,000. 

We  are  offered  glass  in  French  and  other  foreign  markets  at  about 
one-half  the  domestic  prices,  and  of  better  quality,  but  the  hazards  of 
transit,  the  duty,  and  other  restrictions  operate  to  place  us  at  the 
mercy  of  domestic  producers  who  have  never  failed  to  exact  tribute  to 
the  limits  made  possible  by  the  artificial  and  other  restrictions  im- 
posed on  imports,  and  when  we  consider  the  duties  on  glass  amount- 
ing to  about  100  per  cent,  on  lumber  $2  per  thousand  feet,  and  similar 
duties  on  other  materials,  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  payinff 
$30,000  and  upward  in  duties  for  which  we  can  see  no  benefit,  and 
which  stands  m  our  way  when  we  attempt  to  market  our  products 
abroad. 

The  average  wage  per  person  in  our  plant  for  two  years  last  past^ 
including  all  wage- workers,  exclusive  of  officers  and  clerks,  was  $1.80 
per  day.  In  England,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany  the  wage 
rates  for  similar  and  like  services  equal  about  70  per  cent  of  ours, 
but  the  cost  of  packing,  transport,  selling,  and  other  circumstances 
makes  foreign  competition  with  our  furniture  in  our  markets  impos- 
sible. 

The  furniture  industry  needs  no  protection  if  given  free  lumber 
and  free  glass,  and  exports  would  be  largely  increased  through  reduc- 
tions in  cost  which  would  result  from  free  material. 

We  earnestly  appeal  to  the  members  of  your  committee  and  to 
Congress  to  place  glass  and  lumber  on  the  iree  list.  We  are  fully 
convmced  that  by  so  doing  it  will  in  the  end  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
glass  industry,  which  has  long  been  a  monopoly,  and  therefore  is 
not  developing  on  the  lines  of  true  economy  and  permanency. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Macy  Company, 

O.  M.  Wernicke,  President, 


4814  TABIFF  HEABIHGS. 

WHIP  BEEDS  AND  RATTAN. 

THE  WHIP  MAinTFACTXTBEBS  OF  THE  TTiriTED  STATES  OPPOSE 
THE  IMPOSITION  OP  DXTTT  ON  THESE  PBODVCTS. 

Westfikld,  Mass.,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmmian  of  the  Corrhmittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  whip  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  desire 
to  enter  our  strongest  protest  against  the  proposition  presented  to  your 
honorable  committee  by  certain  reed  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  to  have  a  duty  placed  on  whip  reeds  and  rattan,  making  it 
appear  to  you  that  we  use  in  the  manufacture  of  our  goods  swamp 
reecls,  which  is  positively  not  true,  and  it  would  not  be  i>ossible  to  use 
them  in  our  business.  Battan  and  reed  are  the  principal  products 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  whips ;  in  fact,  are  the  base  which  have  to 
be  used  on  all  of  the  whips,  and  with  a  duty  placed  upon  them  it 
would  cause  us  a  great  hardship  and  a  loss  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
goods,  and  would  j^lace  us  where  we  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  markets,  which  have  all  of  the  latest  improved 
whip  machinery  with  which  to  manufacture  our  goods.  With  the 
handicap  that  we  have  had  in  our  business  in  the  last  few  years  on  ac- 
count 01  bicycles,  electric  cars,  and  automobiles  under  which  we  have 
struggled  it  would  simply  be  disaster  to  go  at  this  day  and  place  a 
tariff  on  our  principal  raw  material. 

We  therefore  urgently  request  of  you  to  leave  whip  reeds  in  the  free 
list,  provided  for  as  heretofore  (rattan  and  reeds  unmanufactured  or 
not  rurther  advanced  than  cut  into  lengths  suitable  for  whips),  and 
are, 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

New  England  Whip  Company,  D.  F.  Doherty,  Treas- 
urer; United  States  Whip  Company,  Geo.  E.  Whipple, 
President;  Independent  Whip  Company,  H.  E. 
Cowles,  Vice-President;  H.  M.  Van  Deusen  Whip 
Company;  Horse  Whip  Company,  Chas.  J.  Bradley, 
Treasurer:  F.  P.  Couse  &  Son;  L.  H.  Beals  &  Son, 
L.  H.  Beals,  President;  C.  A.  Hastings,  Tyler,  Super- 
intendent; Steimer  &  Moore  Whip  Company,  L.  W. 
Steimer,  President;  A.  J.  Cook  Whip  Company,  A.  J. 
Cook,  Proprietor;  Standard  Whip  Company,  J.  C. 
McCarthy,  President. 


WHITE  PINE. 

HON.  D.  S.  ALEXANDEE,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEE  OF  FENTON  &  SONS 
BOX  AND  LUMBEE  COMPANY,  NOETH  TONAWANDA,  N.  T. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  Inclosed  please  find  letter  from  Mr.  A.  G. 
Sherman,  secretary  Fenton  &  Sons  Box  and  Lumber  Company,  North 
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Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  who  favors  placing  white-pine  lumber  on  the 
free  list.    Kindly  file  their  letter  where  it  will  have  attention  at 
the  proper  time. 
^  Very  truly,  yours,  D.  S.  Alexander. 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908, 
Hon.  D.  S.  Alexander, 

Washington  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Eef erring  to  the  matter  of  tariflp  revision,  which  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  we  have  decided  to  communicate  with  you, 
and  through  your  kind  offices  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
our  firm  conviction  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  all  duty  should 
be  removed  from  rough  white-pine  lumber  imported  from  Canada 
to  this  country.  The  conditions  of  the  white-pine  lumber  trade  in 
this  country  has  assumed  a  form  during  the  past  few  years  so  that 
it  is  now  almost  impossible  for  manufacturers  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  this  lumber  from  our  home  markets.  Many  of  them  have 
e]^nmented  extensively  with  southern  pine,  in  the  eflPorts  to  sub- 
stitute it  for  white  pine,  but  this  experiment  has  not  been  successful, 
and  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  lumber  to  be  obtained  from  our 
home  product  that  can  be  substituted  for  the  regular  western  white 
pine;  and  as  the  western  white  pine  is  now  very  nearly  exhausted,  and 
as  the  small  amount  still  available  is  controlled  bjr  a  very  small  num* 
ber  of  dealers,  the  future  of  the  manufacturing  interests  dependent 
upon  the  present  sources  of  supply  in  the  white-pine  lumber  trade 
becomes  exceedingly  precarious. 

If  there  ever  hS.s  been  any  reason  why  the  white-pine  interests  of 
this  country  should  need  protection,  that  reason  has  certainly  van- 
ished, and  the  question  confronting  large  business  interests  of  our 
country  to-day  involves  a  new  source  of  supply  in  white-pine  lumber 
or  an  extermination  of  their  business. 

Very  much  more  could  be  said  upon  this  subject,  but  we  feel  sure 
that  you  are  in  possession  of  extensive  information  and  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  free  trade  in  Canadian 
white  pine,  and  we  therefore  confidently  expect  that  you  will  exert 
your  influence  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fbntok  &  Sons  Box  and  Lttmber  Compant, 
A.  G.  Shbrman,  Secretary. 


Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  from  J.  P.  Mackenzie,  of 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  i.;  James  Fenton,  and  Hurd  Brothers,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  were  also  filed  by  Mr.  Alexander. 


SCHEDULE  E-SUGAR,  MOLASSES,  AND  MANUFAC- 
TURES OF. 


CONFECTIONERY. 

THE  OEOBOE  CLOSE  COMFANT,  CAHBBIDOE,  MASS.,  KANXTFAC- 
TTTEINO  CONFECTXONESS,  WISH  PRESENT  BITTY  ON  CANDIES 
BETAINED. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Deak  Friend:  I  take  the  liberty  to  drop  you  a  few  lines,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  forgive  me  beforehand,  for  I  know  how  bothered 
and  bored  you  must  be  with  the  perplexities  <rf  tariff  revision.  So  I 
am  going  to  make  my  letter  just  as  short  as  I  can  and  boil  my  story 
down.  The  facts  are  most  of  the  leading  confectioners  throughout 
the  entire  country  do  not  wish  to  have  any  change  made,  if  possible, 
with  sugar;  but  if  by  chance  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  tariff 
on  sugar,  we  hope  and  pray  that  you  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  only  in 
proportion  with  the  tariff  that  now  exists. 

If  confectionery,  commonly  known  as  "  candy,"  should  be  absolutely 
free,  it  would  mean  a  tremendous  injury  to  the  business  in  the  United 
States.    Here  let  me  say  that  a  careful  canvass  has  been  made  by  the 

E roper  official  of  the  National  Confectioners'  Association.  The  mem- 
ers  of  the  aforesaid  association  consist  of  all  the  leading  confec- 
tioners of  the  country.  The  result  of  this  canvass  is  thev  are  almost 
a  unit  on  this  question.  So  you  see  I  am  speaking  lor  the  con- 
fectioners of  the  country. 

I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we  pay  our  help  about  three  times 
as  much  as  they  pay  in  Germany,  France,  or  England. 

You  know  the  story  as  well  and  much  better  than  I  do.    We  should 
be  happy  on  this  question  if  it  is  let  alone.    A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufficient. 
Wishing  you  and  yours  a  happy  Christmas,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

George  Close. 
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-SUMATRA  WRAPPER. 

lOH.  W.  A.  CALBEEHEAB,  H.  C,  SITBHITS  LETTEB  OF  CHABLES  F. 
PUSCH,  OF  MAETSVILLE,  KANS.,  EELATIVE  TO  WEAPPEE  TO- 
BACCO. 

Marysville,  Kans,  November  23^  1908, 
Hon.  W.  A.  Calderhead, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  pamphlet,  No.  4, 
on  tariff  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  for 
which  please  accept  my  thanks. 

I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  proceedings  as  I  find  them  in  this 
printed  matter,  and  the  only  real,  truthful,  and  businesslike  state- 
ment, based  on  positive  statistics,  in  the  entire  question  before  the 
committee  on  tariff  on  leaf  tobacco  is  that  of  Joseph  F.  Cullman, 
president  of  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Association.  This  gentleman 
at  least  backs  up  his  truthful  statement  with  undeniable  facts  and 
figures,  which  will  stand  the  strictest  investigations,  and  no  man  fin- 
ished up  an  argument  with  more  force  and  truth  than  when  Mr. 
Cullman  stated  that  the  concentration  of  our  cigar  industries  has 
been  caused  principally  by  the  present  high  rate  of  duty ;  that  the 
middle  and  small  class  of  manufacturers  have  been  handicapped, 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  capital  required  as  cash  outlay  for 
thegovemment  import  duty. 

We  never  before  had  the  concentration'  of  trusts  in  the  tobacco 
business,  that  one  or  two  men  could  corner  up  the  market,  as  we 
have  experienced,  were  it  not  for  the  $1.85  duty,  and  this,  with  the 
shrinkage,  which  we  never  receive,  amounts  to  over  $2  per  pound. 

I  admire  Mr.  Cullman's  stand  when  he  stated  that  the  National 
Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association  asked  nothing.  He  leaves  the  mat- 
ter to  the  good  judgment  of  your  committee — what  methods  should  be 
appUed  to  check  the  tendency  of  the  American  Cigar  Company's 
methods  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law. 

I  am  astonished  at  the  way  and  manner  in  which  some  of  the  par- 
ties went  before  the  committee  and  made  their  statements  regarding 
Connecticut  tobacco,  shade-grown  tobacco,  Georgia  and  Florida 
tobacco. 

Knowing  Mr.  Mitchelson  personally,  and  as  he  is  known  generally 
by  the  trade  for  truth  and  veracity,  1  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  he 
made  the  statement  that  he  did  not  care  to  go  into  any  details  of  the 
tobacco  question  before  the  conmiittee. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  real  owners  of  the  Georgia  and 
Florida  tobacco  farms,  such  as  the  multimillionaire  A.  Cohn  &  Co., 
of  New  York;    Florida  Tobacco  Company;    Florida  and  Georgia 
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Tobacco  Company;  and  Taussig  &  Co.,  that  these  men  personally 
don't  come  before  the  committee,  if  they  thought  they  haa  a  strong 
case  and  their  tobacco  requires  a  protective  duty  of  over  $2  per  pound. 
These  people  have  made  the  public  declaration  to  the  trade  that  their 
tobacco  was  just  as  good  as  Sumatra,  and  that  tiiey  were  entitled  to 
the  same  pnce,  wanting  $3.50  for  some  of  their  ^ades,  and  they 
went  so  far  in  their  independent  manner  of  transactmg  business  that 
Mr.  Cohn  stated  to  some  of  the  purchasers  that  they  could  only  have 
6  bales  at  a  time,  and  no  more;  out  when  a  sample  bale  was  worked 
the  tobacco  was  so  bitter  in  taste  that  I  returned  them  to  the  firm  and 
told  them  that  I  would  have  to  work  Sumatra  in  order  to  retain  my 
trade. 

I  have  only  a  short  time  ago  tried  a  sample  bale  of  the  so-called 
"  Connecticut  shade-grown  tobacco,"  and  paid  for  this  tobacco  (buy- 
ing it  through  a  joboer)  90  cents  per  pound.  The  tobacco  is  lying 
here,  and  is  very  unsatisfactory  in  color  and  so^  brittle  that  if  the 
cigars  lie  out  overnight  you  can  not  cairy  them  in  your  pocket;  the 
wrapper  all  cracks.  Now,  if  all  these  different  statements  that  these 
men  have  made  before  the  committee  would  be  true,  there  is  just  this 
much  to  be  said :  If  the  Government  would  charge  75  cents  to  $1  per 
pound  to  import  Sumatra  wrapjjers,  and  these  gentlemen  in  Con- 
necticut, Georgia,  and  Florida  will  raise  good  tdbacco,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly never  pay  from  75  cents  to  $1  per  pound  and  buy  imported 
tobacco,  but  buy  such  tobacco  as  will  save  me  the  import  tax;  but 
putting  still  more  tax  as  you  have  it  now,  $2,  or  even  make  it  $5, 
would  not  give  us  manufacturers  the  desired  wrappers  to  manufacture 
the  high-grade  5-cent  cigar,  which  is  the  popular  cigar  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  which  not  alone  America  has  to  go  to  Holland  for 
wrappers,  but  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England  must 
secure  their  wrappers  from  there,  as  the  Holland  purchases  is  the 
only  country  in  which  sufficient  humidity  and  proper  soil  is,  to  raise 
the  needed  wrapper. 

The  statements  made  by  some  of  these  people  regarding  the  quali^ 
of  wrapijers  produced  in  the  United  States  are  so  absurd  and  mislead- 
ing that  if  the  Government  was  to  compel  every  manufacturer  to  enter 
in  the  revenue  book  a  record  of  all  the  domestic  wrapper  tobacco 
used,  as  a  mere  matter  of  statistics,  it  would  astonish  the  Government 
how  few  domestic  wrappers  are  actually  raised  in  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  that  vou  are  protecting  the  producers  of  the  so-called 
"  domestic  wrappers." 

I  had  two  sample  cases  of  wrappers,  the  cream  of  the  1907  Connecti- 
cut broadleaf  crop,  sent  out  here,  the  same  as  I  do  every  year,  in  hopes 
of  securing  good  tobacco  without  paying  the  high  import  duty,  and 
I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  show  the  results  of  the  working  of  these 
sample  cases  of  this  tobacco  to  Senator  Long.  I  paid  for  the  highest 
grade  of  Connecticut  tobacco  50  cents  under  the  present  high  rate  of 
protection,  and  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  the  tobacco  is  so  poor  and 
thick  in  leaf  that  I  can  not  realize  25  per  cent  of  wrappers  out  of  these 
sample  cases.  Messrs.  Haas  &  Co.,  the  largest  packers  in  Hartford, 
have  sold  this  tobacco  to  me.  You  will  note  that  I  give  you  statistics 
and  facts  in  every  case,  so  that  you  may  investigate. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  producer  of  filler  and  binder  tobaccos  for  cigar  purposes  in 
the  world.    All  of  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  which  is 
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raising  tobacco,  the  tobacco  is  used  for  filler  and  binder  purposes  ex- 
dusively.  All  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  the  State  of  Pennsj^lvania  is 
used  for  fillers  principally.  All  of  the  tobacco  raised  in  Ohio  is  used 
for  filler  purposes,  and  only  York  State,  Connecticut,  a  portion  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  tobacco  that  is  raised  in  Georgia  and  Florida 
is  used  partly  for  binders  and  wrapjpers.  You  can  judge  by  the  size 
of  the  territory,  and  take  the  statistics  of  acreage ;  this  will  show  con- 
clusively to  you  that  notwithstanding  for  ten  years  they  have  had  a 
protection  or  $2  per  pound,  they  have  not  yet  produced  wrappers  so 
that  we  can  get  along  without  Sumatra,  nor  will  they  ever  succeed  in 
doing  so. 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  case  of  shade- 

Cwn  tobacco  which  came  from  Mr.  Mitchelson's  farm,  which  I  have 
B,  is  such  poor  tobacco  that  the  jobber  who  offered  it  for  sale  ex- 
plained to  me  that  the  tobacco  runs  so  dark  in  color  and  uneven  that, 
in  order  to  bring  this  tobacco  into  the  hands  of  the  smaller  manufac- 
turers, he  has  taken  it  out  of  the  cases  and  repacked  it  in  bales,  to 
make  it  look  similar  to  Sumatra. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Kepublicans  have  just  finished  the 
political  campaign,  and  have  gone  before  the  public  with  the  pledge 
and  promise  that  they  would  revise  the  tariff,  and  if  75  cents  to  $1 
per  pound  does  not  protect  the  American  farmer  in  raising  good  to- 
bacco, they  will  never  raise  it  any  better  if  you  put  $5  on  it. 

If  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  needs  more  money  to  run 
the  Government,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  cigars  are  supposed  to  be  a 
good  taxable  article,  why  not  reduce  the  import  dutv  and  give  the 
smaller  manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  get  hold  or  good  tobacco, 
without  such  a  large  outlay  of  capital,  and  assess  $1  more  revenue 
per  thousand  cigars?  This  would  give  the  Government  their  rev- 
enue and  give  the  smaller  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  business,  and  stop  the  concentration  of  buying  up  m  the  trus^ 
on  all  this  tobacco,  such  as  they  have  done  several  years  ago,  and  after 
the  Pennsylvania  tobacco,  a  tew  years  ago,  was  all  purchased  by  a 
few  parties,  they  dished  this  tobacco  out  to  us  manufacturers,  even 
in  small  lots,  at  an  advance  of  8  cents  i)er  pound. 

I  presume  you  are  aware  that  it  requires  not  less  than  2  poimds  of 
Sumatra  to  cover  a  thousand  cigars,  which  makes  nearly  $4  import 
duty,  and  we  are  using  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  pounds  of  Havana  nller 
to  a  high-^ade  nickel  cigar,  and  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  would  be 
$1.12  on  this,  and  $8  revenue  would  be  $8.12 ;  and  if  we  sell  the  cigars 
at  $35,  or  as  we  are  selling  3,000  cigars  for  $100,  we  are  paying  the 
Government  $24.36  worth  of  duty.  This  will  demonstrate  to  you 
why  the  small  manufacturer,  who  has  not  much  capital  and  would 
like  to  develop  his  business,  can  not  meet  the  American  Cigar  Com- 
pany nor  the  United  Cigar  Company,  when  they  have  millions  of 
capital  to  put  up  against  the  small  factory. 

I  have  not  a  thing  to  suggest  to  you  in  the  matter  except  that  I 
shall  closely  observe  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  in  trying  to 
retain  the  pledge  of  the  Republican  party  to  the  public.  I  feel  exactly 
like  Mr.  Cullman  as  he  presented  the  case  before  the  committee. 

I  am  in  favor  of  protecting  every  laboring  man  in  this  country, 
whether  he  is  a  farmer  or  mechanic,  fully  and  a  little  more  than  the 
diflference  paid  the  laborer  of  America  and  Europe.  Mr.  Blaine  gave 
me  this  doctrine  personally,  and  I  adhere  to  it ;  otherwise  I  would 
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like  to  have  all  the  raw  material  here  as  fast  as  we  can  get  it ;  and  if 
the  Government  needs  revenue,  they  will  certainly  find  some  way  to 
put  it  on  some  article  that  everybody  uses,  and  everybody  will  then  be 
paying  his  share  of  the  expense  for  running  this  country. 

Pardon  me  for  sending  you  this  lengthy  Tetter,  but  I  found  so  many 
misleading  statements  from  some  oi  these  people  who  are  sending 
before  the  committee,  the  poor  farmers,  and  they  are  sitting  in  the 
background  waiting  tor  the  good  results  that  some  of  them  bring. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  F.  Pusch. 


HON.  HAERT  M.  COTTDEET,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEK  OF  THE  OEOEGE 
FEHL  BLTIE  EIBBON  CIOAE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOTUS,  MO.,  EELATIVE 
TO  WEAPFEE  TOBACCO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  i&4,  1908, 
Mr.  Harry  M.  Coudrey, 

9J^3  Century  Building^  City, 

Dear  Sir:  As  it  is  understood  the  Republican  party  has  decided 
to  revise  the  tariflF,  we  hereby  take  the  liberty  in  addressing  you 
relative  to  same,  which  we  believe  is  essential  for  manufacturing 
cigars. 

A  reduction  on  the  Sumatra  wrapper  from  $1.85  to  $1.25  a  pound. 
The  reason  for  the  reduction  is  as  follows:  The  Sumatra  wrapper  is 
reliable  at  all  times,  which  protects  the  manufacturer,  jobber,  and 
the  consumer. 

No  doubt  the  farmers  from  Connecticut,  Georgia,  and  Florida 
will  protest  the  measure,  but  after  expressing  our  opinion  we  trust 
you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  support  the  measure. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  is  grown  a  wrapper  called  the  "  Con- 
necticut Habana  seed  wrapper."  The  price  of  the  wrapper  has  varied 
in  no  degree  in  relation  to  the  price  of  Sumatra  or  duty  thereon. 
Inherent  good  or  poor  qualities  of  the  crop  in  connection  with  the 
business  conditions  at  the  time  of  sale  have  been  the  sole  factor  in 
determining  the  price. 

Connecticut  Habana  seed  is  in  no  way  a  competitor  with  Sumatra. 
It  is  used  by  a  diflFerent  class  of  manufacturers  than  those  using 
Sumatra.  The  production  of  Georgia  and  Florida  tobacco  has  in- 
creased enormously  in  the  last  few  years.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  tremendous  possibilities  for  profits,  which  have  stimu- 
lated production  abnormally. 

This  tobacco  has  not  been  raised  by  the  farmer,  but  by  larger  cor- 
porations or  firms,  as  the  cost  of  raising  same  precludes  the  farmer 
of  moderate  means  from  engaging  in  its  production. 

The  Florida  and  Georgia  wrapper  is  an  inferior  wrapper  which 
does  not  burn  properly  and  can  be  used  only  on  a  cheap  grade  of 
cigars.  The  Georgia  and  Florida  wrapper  has  not  been  affected  by 
the  price  or  duty  on  Sumatra,  but  the  inherent  good  or  poor  qualities 
of  the  crop  in  connection  with  the  business  conditions  at  the  time  of 
sale  have  been  the  sole  factor  in  determining  the  price. 

The  difference  of  the  cost  per  thousand  cigars  of  Sumatra  and 
Florida  wrappers  is  such  that  they  are  not  competitors,  but  each  has 
its  place  and  will  have  in  our  cigar  industry. 
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The  cigar  business  has  increased  so  the  output  per  factory  has  in- 
creased out  of  all  proportions  to  the  increase  m  production.  It  may 
interest  you  to  learn  that  40  per  cent  of  the  cigar-leaf  crop  of  1907 
was  purchased  for  use  by  a  single  manufacturing  corporation. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  consideration  you  may  show 
me  in  the  matter,  we  ask  to  remain, 
Respectfully, 

Geo.  Fehl  Blue  Ribbon  Cigar  Co., 
Geo.  Fehl,  Secretary -TreasMTer, 


BEIBOIT,  MICH.,  CIOAB  MANTTFACTTTREBS  ADVOCATE  A  REDTTC- 
TION  OF  20  PER  CENT  DUTY  ON  WRAPPER  TOBACCO. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  November  ^4?  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Detroit  Cigar  Manu- 
facturers' Club,  held  in  this  city  November  24^  1908,  the  following 
preamble  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  president,  John  P.  Hem- 
meter,  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  for  your  consideration : 

Wbereas  the  Detroit  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Club,  comprising  14  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  having  an  annual  output  of  practlcaUy 
250,000,000  cigars  and  employing  8,000  cigar  makers,  stemmers,  and  packers, 
is  advised  that  certain  changes  in  the  tariff  on  lniiM>rted  wrapper  tobacco  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress ;  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  imported  wrapper,  especially  Sumatra,  is  extensive  and 
absolutely  necessary  in  our  business,  and  the  present  duty  of  $1.85  per  pound 
represents  an  increase  of  35  cents  per  pound  made  a  few  years  ago,  the  entire 
advance  of  which  is  necessarily  borne  by  the  manufacturers,  while  the  price 
of  American-grown  tobaccos  have  advanced,  reducing  the  profits  of  the  Industry 
below  a  fair  and  reasonable  basis :  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  we  favor  and  respectfully  petition  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  recommend  for  adoption  by  Congress  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in 
the  duty  on  imported  wrappers  of  all  grades. 

DETRorr  Cigar  Manufacturers'  Club, 
John  P.  Hemmeter,  President 


THE  OWL  COMMEECIAL  COMPANY,  aUINCT,  FLA.,  THINKS  PEES- 
EHT  DUTY  ON  WEAPPEE  TOBACCO  SHOULD  BE  EETAINED. 

QuiNCY,  Fla.,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I'have  read  a  number  of  letters  addressed  to  your  com- 
mittee hy  cigar  manufacturers,  requesting  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  on  imported  wrappers  be  reduced.  Among  other  reasons  ad- 
vanced by  these  parties  for  a  reduction  is  the  fact  that  imported 
Sumatra  tobacco  is  a  necessity,  there  is  no  American  tobacco  to  take 
its  place,  and  setting  forth  that  a  lowering  of  the  duty  would  increase 
the  use  of  the  foreign  tobacco,  and  owing  to  the  larger  importations 
the  goremment  revenue  would  not  be  reduced,  etc. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco  has  only  been 
worked  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  twentj-five  years.  Prior  to 
that  time  the  fine  wrappers  grown  in  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York  were  used  to  wrap  our  domestic  ci^rs,  and 
tney  gave  excellent  satisfaction.  The  introduction  of  the  unported 
Sumatra  supplanted  these  home-grown  types  of  wrappers,  and  the 
fine  tobacco  grown  in  the  States  I  have  mentioned  was  largely  used 
for  fillers  and  binders,  and  it  seemed  almost  a  hopeless  task  for  the 
American  tobacco  grower  to  evolve  a  type  that  would  compete  with 
the  imported  Sumatra. 

About  ten  years  a^o  the  idea  of  shading  tobacco  was  taken  up  in 
Florida  with  marked  success.  The  production  of  this  shaded  type 
has  steadily  increased  until  to-day  there  are  over  5,000  acres  of  fine 
tobacco  land  covered  with  artificial  shade  in  the  State  of  Florida 
alone.  Large  areas  have  been  covered  in  Connecticut  and  Oeorgia^ 
and  the  industry  is  now  getting  a  foothold  in  Texas  and  Alabama, 
and  aided  by  the  experts  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  the 
industry  has  steadily  increased.  There  are  upward  of  15,000  bales 
of  fine  shaded  wrappers  produced  in  the  United  States  to-day,  while 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  imported  Sumatra  represents  about 
80,000  bales. 

Our  American  tobacco  is  crown  from  seed  imported  from  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  this  tobacco  is  worked  and  sold  by  the  manu- 
facturers as  imported  tobacco.  The  industry  has  not  yet  reached  a 
point  where  the  tobacco  can*  compete  in  the  market  on  its  actual 
merits.  We  claim  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  at  this  time  would 
work  a  great  injury  to  the  American  tobacco  grower. 

In  the  island  of  Sumatra  the  tobacco  is  grown  almost  wholly  by 
Chinese  coolies  or  contract  labor,  and  statistics  show  that  this  class 
of  labor  is  paid  less  than  one-third  of  the  wages  that  are  paid  to  the 
negroes  in  the  South,  while  the  white  farm  labor  in  the  northern 
States  must  be  paid  a  still  higher  rate.  It  is  impossible  to  compete 
with  this  Asiatic  labor,  and  if  there  was  no  tariff,  or  a  materially 
reduced  rate  was  established,  then  the  American  tobacco  farmer 
would  be  crowded  out  and  the  business  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
We  can  not  employ  this  cheap  foreign  labor  in  our  American  tobacco 
fields  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  exclusion  act,  and  hence  it  is 
only  possible  to  continue  growing  the  fine  shaded  types  of  wrappers 
under  a  protective  tariff.  Under  the  McKinley  bill  the  rate  of  auty 
on  foreign  wrappers  was  $2  per  pound,  and  under  the  present  law  (the 
Dingley  bill)  the  rate  is  $1.85  per  poimd,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
the  whole  country  if  the  McKinley  rate  was  restored. 

Some  of  your  petitioners  have  asked  for  a  reduction  of  35  cents 
per  pound,  which  at  the  highest  could  only  amount  to  70  cents  per 
thousand  cigars,  even  making  a  liberal  allowance  and  estimating  that 
2  pounds  were  used  per  thousand.  This  reduction,  we  claim,  would 
in  nowise  benefit  the  smoker.  It  would  amount  to  only  seven  one- 
hundredths  of  a  cent  on  each  cigar,  and  thus  if  a  cigar  were  retailed 
for  1  cent  at  the  present  time  it  would  not  be  cheapened  to  the  smoker, 
as  our  currency  does  not  admit  of  a  fractional  decrease  of  this 
character. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  the  United  States  in 
equipping  lands  with  shade  structures  and  developing  the  tobacco 
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industry  to  its  present  high  state  of  efficiency^  and  the  American 
fiinner  receives  in  a  small  measure  the  benefit  oi  the  protective  tariff 
which  has  built  up  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States 
to  a  point  that  has  conmianded  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  the 
worla. 

Beduced  to  its  final  analj^sis,  the  consumer  (in  this  case  the  smoker) 
pays  the  dutv,  and  we  claim  that  there  is  no  tax  as  easily  collected 
as  that  on  tobacco  and  its  various  products.  Petitions  are  now  being 
circulated  among  the  leaf -tobacco  growers  of  the  United  States  pray- 
ing that  the  present  duij  be  maintained,  and  we  sincerely  trust  that 
your  conunittoe  may  be  mipressed  with  the  justness  of  our  cause. 

We  also  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  injustice  to  admit  tobacco 
or  cigars  from  the  Philippine  Islands  free  of  duty.    It  would  injure 
the  .^erican  industry  almost  irreparably,  and  we  trust  that  no  steps 
of  this  kind  will  be  encouraged  by  your  committee. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Wm.  M.  Corrt, 
General  Manager. 


TURKISH  AND  SYRIAN  TOBACCOS. 

BEBBIHAN  BBOS.,  IHFOBTEBS  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO,  CHICAOO,  ILL., 
FILE  STTPFLEMENTAL  LETTEB. 

Chicaqo,  December  ^,  1908. 
Hon.  Henby  S.  Boutei-l, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Keferring  to  my  recent  correspondence  with  reference- 
to  double  internal-revenue  tax  on  smoking  tobacco,  will  say  that  since 
that  time  have  been  making  a  further  study  of  the  smolang-tobacco 
business. 

As  the  so-called  "trust"  has  bought  up  the  principal  smoking- 
tobacco  factories  in  England  and  stopped  the  greater  portion  of  the 
importations  from  that  country  of  these  brands,  it  opens  up  a  great 
po^ibility  for  the  manufacture  of  high-class  smoking  tobaccos  in  the 
United  States.  The  great  difficulty  is  the  duty  on  Latakia  and  Turk- 
ish tobaccos.  These  tobaccos  are  grown  in  the  following  countries: 
The  Latalda  in  Syria  and  the  Turkish  in  Turkey  proper,  and  to  im- 
port them  into  this  country  there  is  a  duty  of  35  cents  per  pound.  As 
these  two  tobaccos  can  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  smok- 
ing tobaccos,  therefore  not  coming  in  competition  with  any  of  the 
tobaccos  grown  in  this  country,  the  duty  on  these  two  tobaccos  should 
be  removed.  They  not  only  can  not  grow  these  tobaccos  in  this 
country,  but  can  not  grow  anything  that  will  even  imitate  them.  The 
leaf  is  only  4  or  6  inches  long,  but  of  a  peculiar  flavor  and  used 
only  in  combinations  of  smokmg  tobaccos.  As  75  per  cent  of  the 
tobaccos  used  in  any  English  or  high-grade  mixture  are  grown  in  this 
country,  we  would,  with  the  duty  removed  on  the  two  that  grow  in 
foreign  countries,  be  in  a  position  to  not  only  supply  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  but  the  world,  with  smoking  tobaccos.  This  duty 
of  35  cents  per  pound  stands  in  the  way.    This  35-cent  duty  is  the 
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same  duty  as  is  paid  on  Habana  filler  tobacco,  which  is  used  for  cigars, 
and  Latakia  and  Turkish  can  be  used  in  cigarettes,  but  only  combined 
with  other  tobaccos,  and  are  an  absolute  necessity  in  smoking  tobaccos, 
so  that  really  the  duty  on  these  two  tobaccos  is  preventing  the  estab- 
lishment of  large  manufacturing  of  tobaccos  in  the  United  States, 
There  can  not  be  any  complaint  as  to  the  removal  of  this  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  leaf -tobacco  curers  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  this  duty  may  be  removed  and  the  regulations  of  the 
department  as  to  double  revenue  tax  be  eliminated. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  C.  Bebrimak. 


SCHEDULE  J -FLAX,  HEMP,  AND  JUTE,  AND  MAN- 
UFACTURES OF. 


BURLAPS  AND  BAGGING. 

c.  LEE  McMillan  &  co.,  new  obleans,  la.,  file  supplemental 

STATEMENTS  BELATIVE  TO  COTTON  BAOOINO. 

New  Orleans,  December  4j  1908, 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Deab  Sir:  When  on  last  Monday,  the  30th  ultimo,  I  had  the  honor 
of  appearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  put  by  you,  stated  that  1  had  "in  bond"  in  New 
Orleans  about  400,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging.  Permit  me  to  now 
state  that  possibly  the  figure  I  named  diid  not  agree  with  that  which 
was  furnished  you  by  the  Treasury  Department,  but  if  such  is  the 
case  I  will  thank  you  to  kindly  consider  that  Treasury  figures  on 
jute  cotton  bagging  are  based  upon  square  yards,  while  the  commer- 
cial yard  is  from  44  to  45  inches  width,  and  in  speaking  of  yards 
I  naturally  always  think  of  the  actual  number  of  running  yards  in 
question. 

In  other  words,  when  I  buy  or  sell  jute  cotton  bagging  same  is 
always  44  to  45  inches  wide  per  running  yard,  so  the  present  rate  of 
duty,  while  same  is  six-tenths  cent  per  square  yard,  costs  never  less 
than  0.7333  cent  per  commercial  yard,  and  the  cotton  farmer,  who 
uses  upon  an  average  not  less  than  6^  yards  per  cotton  bale,  pays  a  tax 
of  a  fraction  over  4|  cents  upon  the  bagging  he  uses  on  each  bale 
grown,  and  if  you  will  add  the  duty  on  steel  cotton  ties,  which  is  five- 
tenths  cent  per  pound,  or  22^  cents  per  bundle  of  ties,  which  covers, 
say,  five  cotton  bales,  you  will  observe  the  tax  on  said  ties  amounts  to 
^  cents,  making  a  total  of  9J  cents  protective  duty  paid  as  a  tax  on 
each  cotton  bale. 

In  closing  I  beg  to  state  that  I  fully  realize  that,  no  matter  what 
Congress  decides  to  do  about  tariff  on  jute  cotton  bagging,  I  would 
naturally  expect  to  pay  present  rate  of  duty  on  any  goods  I  might 
happen  to  have  in  bond  at  time  of  passage  of  bill,  since  no  previous 
tariff  bill  I  can  remember  of  was  retroactive. 

I  trust  you  will  understand  my  reason  for  sending  this  to  you  in- 
dividually is  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  you  that  I  particularly  desire  to  be  clearly  understood. 

With  kind  regards.  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  respectiully,  C.  Lee  McMillan. 

61318-^ABiFF— No.  33-08 4  4825 
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New  Ori£an8,  December  8^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  CoTrimittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  addition  to  my  statement  made  before  your  commit- 
tee on  the  30th  ultimo,  I  now  ask  to  be  allowed  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing in  connection  with  the  subject  of  jute  bagging  for  covering  cot- 
ton, which  I  requested  you  to  place  upon  the  free  list. 

The  American  makers,  say,  three  in  number,  consisting  of  the 
American  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  York;  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates,  of  Boston ;  and  the  Peru  Bagging  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Peru,  Ind.,  own  and  control  every  mill  in 
America  now  engaged  in  making  new  bagging  for  cotton. 

The  first  two  corporations  agree  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  upon  a  price  to  open  the  market  at,  and  the  small  Peru  com- 
pany follows.  An  arbitrary  list,  showing  differentials  throughout 
the  entire  cotton  belt  is  strictly  followed,  and  the  price  named  any 
given  point  by  the  American  Manufacturing  Company  is  exactly 
same  as  the  one  quoted  same  point  by  the  Ludlow  company. 

Some  years  ago  there  were  several  independent  mills  engaged  in 
this  business,  but  the  ones  now  surviving  managed  to  drive  the  others 
entirely  out  by  selling  bagging  below  price  at  which  the  independents 
could  make  same  at,  and  in  the  end  the  American  Manufacturing 
Company  bought  such  independent  mills  as  the  one  in  New  Orleans, 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  then  dismantled  same, 
shipped  such  machinery  as  was  wanted  to  Brooklyn  and  St.  Louis, 
ana  oreaking  up  and  selling  for  scrap  the  balance  of  the  machinery. 
I  think  that  the  same  process  was  followed  when  the  American 
Manufacturing  Company  bought  out  their  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
rivals.  When  additional  machinery  has  been  required  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  have  either  had  it  made  in  this  country,  or  they  bought  it 
second  hand  in  Dundee  and  imported  same  free  of  duty. 

There  can  be  no  doubts  about  the  profits  of  the  above-named  con- 
cerns being  very  large  (see  how  they  have  grown),  and  I  ask  you  to 
take  into  consideration  the  great  amount  of  low-grade  jute  butts  and 
the  vast  amount  of  second-hand  jute  bagging  they  buy  and  make 
into  yarns  when  you  compare  their  cost  with  that  of  the  Calcutta 
maker,  who  uses  a  much  higher  quality  of  raw  material. 

It  is  true  that  importations  of  this  class  of  bagging  have  increased 
some  during  late  years,  but  so  has  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop  in- 
creased very  materially,  say,  from  6,700,30;")  bales  in  1902  to  13,510,982 
in  1906. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  eight 
or  ten  years  the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  through  its 
various  agents,  have  imported  into  this  country  irom  Calcutta  the 
major  part  of  all  of  this  kind  of  cloth  made  in  Calcutta,  and  I  have 
known  seasons  when  they  bought  every  yard  that  Calcutta  mills 
could  furnish.  It  is  reported  upon  what  I  consider  the  best  author- 
ity that  the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  through  its  agents, 
has  already  secured  from  three  of  the  Calcutta  mills  all  of  the 
bagging  they  can  make  from  September,  1908,  to  August,  1909,  and 
offers  have  been  made  to  the  remaining  Calcutta  mills  by  the  Ameri- 
can Manufacturing  Company  to  take  their  output  for  the  coming 
season.     Portions  of  the  above-mentioned  purchase  have  already 
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arrived  here  and  same  is  being  held  by  the  local  selling  agent  of  the 
American  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  writer  has  never  Known  of  any  combination  existing  among 
the  Calcutta  mills,  and  whenever  I  have  cabled  out  there  for  prices 
no  two  mills  ever  named  me  the  same  figure  upon  any  given  date. 
If  bagging  was  placed  upon  the  free  list  to-day,  I  think  the  American 
makers  would  still  be  amply  able  to  compete.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  American  Manufacturing  Company  turned  out  early  this  vear  2- 
pound  45-inch  bagging,  at  6:^  cents  per  yard  at  the  ports,  while  all 
that  came  from  Calcutta  cost  about  IJ  cents  per  yard  more,  or  say, 
about  8  cents  landed,  duty  paid. 

The  largest  revenue  I  remember  as  being  paid  the  Government  on 
jute  cotton  bagging  during  any  one  year  aid  not  exceed  $120,000, 
while  the  cotton  farmer  pays  about  one  and  one-quarter  million  dol- 
lars annually  to  the  bagsfing  and  steel  trusts,  because  of  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  the  articles  he  requires,  which  occupy  the  same  posi- 
tion exactly  as  does  binder  twine,  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  faithfully,  C.  Lee  McMillan. 


New  Orleans,  December  4,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  G, 

Dear  Sir:  Pray  permit  me  to  say,  that  in  my  recent  testimony 
before  your  honorable  conmiittee  I  stated  that,  in  my  opinion,  only 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  bagging  used  for  covering  last  year's  cotton 
crop  was  imported  into  this  country. 

If  my  meniorj'  serves  me  correctly,  you  stated  that  some  "  20,000,- 
000  yards  were  imported  during  1907,"  but  I  think  you  will  find 
the  Treasury  Department  furnished  you  with  figures  upon  square 
yards,  while  the  commercial  yard  is  44  to  45  inches  wide,  and  bagging 
of  such  width  is  used  according  to  the  sections  where  cotton  is  grown, 
say  from  6  to  8  yards  per  bale. 

At  the  close  of  last  season  I  received  from  the  collectors  of  all  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  statements  given  in  square  yards,  all  bag- 
ging received  during  1907,  and  when  reduced  to  running  yards,  fig- 
ures out  slightly  in  excess  of  15,000,000  yards,  which  is  not  over 
20  per  cent  of  total  amount  used  in  covering  last  year's  small  crop  of 
11,572,000  bales.  The  large  increase  in  importations  last  season  was 
to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  high  price  of  10  to  lOJ  cents  per  yard, 
at  which  bagging  sold  in  America.  This  year  I  think  you  will 
find  importations  total  considerably  less,  although  cotton  crop  will  be 
larger,  but  the  price  of  bagging  has  been  about  7  cents  per  yard. 

In  closing,  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  state,  that  during  many 
past  years,  the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  better  known  as 
the  "bagging  trust,"  has,  through  its  various  agents,  been  the  largest 
importers  of  jute  cotton  bagging  into  America,  and  the  writer  is 
most  reliably  informed  that  the  output  for  the  coming  season  of  the 
Hastings,  Briggs,  and  Kinnison  Mills,  of  Calcutta,  has  been  con- 
tracted for  by  those  in  control  of  the  American  Manufacturing 
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Company.     I  can  furnish  proof  of  the  above  statement  if  your  com- 
mittee desires  same. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  consideration  your  committee  recently 
accorded  me,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Respectfully,  yours,  C.  Lee  McMillan. 


AMEBICAN  BTTRLAP-BAO  MAIITUPACTUEEES  BECOMHEND  A  HEW 
CLASSIFICATION  FOB  BTTBLAPS  AND  BTTBLAP  BAOS. 

Boston,  November  27^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  a  committee  for  the  burlap-bag  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  revise  the  rates  in  para- 
graphs 341  and  343  of  the  Dingley  bill,  as  follows : 

341.  Instead  of  five-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  make  it  1  cent  per  pound. 

343.  Instead  of  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  make  it  1^  cents  per  pound. 

The  paragraphs  would  then  read : 

341.  Plain  woven  fabrics,  of  single  jute  yarns,  by  whatever  name  known,  not 
exceeding  sixty  inches  in  width,  weighing  not  less  than  six  ounces  per  square 
yard,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp 
and  filling,  one  cent  per  pound ;  If  exceeding  thirty  and  not  exceeding  fifty-five 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  seven-eighths  cent 
per  pound  and  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

343.  Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics,  of  single  Jute  yarns,  not 
dyed,  colored,  stained,  painted,  printed,  or  bleached,  and  not  exceeding  thirty 
threads  to  the  pquare  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling,  one  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound. 

Please  notice  we  have  not  asked  any  change  in  the  last  part  of 
paragraph  341. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  is  as  follows: 

341.  The  present  duty  of  five-eighths  celit  per  pound  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  at  present  market  value  is  equal  to  about  1.43  per 
pound.  We  have  asked  to  haye  this  changed  to  1  cent,  which  would 
be  a  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  duty. 

343.  The  present  duty  of  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  at  present  market  value  is  equal  to  about  1.72 
per  pound.  We  have  asked  to  have  this  changed  to  1.50,  which  would 
be  a  reduction  of  about  13  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

The  reductions  we  ask  would  reduce  the  revenue  about  $1,500,000 
per  annum  when  business  is  normal. 

Specific  duty  against  compound  duty, — We  ask  to  have  the  combi- 
nation specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  changed  into  straight  specific 
duties,  because  of  the  great  trouble  and  expense  caused  by  the  present 
ad  valorem  rates. 

The  extra  expense  comes  under  three  heads. 

{a)  Extra  duties  paid  on  accoimt  of  market  fluctuations,  the  duty 
being  payable  on  cost  price  if  higher  than  market  value,  but  on  market 
value  if  higher  than  cost  price. 

We  estimate  that  during  the  past  eight  years  these  extra  duties 
on  imported  burlaps  have  amounted  to  more  than  $200,000,  which  is 
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a  loss  to  tlie  American  importers,  principally  the  burlap  bag  manu- 
facturers. We  say  loss,  because  we  do  not  get  this  item  back  from  the 
consumers. 

This  loss  to  us  is  gain  to  the  Government,  and  increases  the  duty  by 
that  amount  over  the  rates  in  the  tariff. 

(b)  Penalties  lost  by  the  importer  to  the  Government  on  account 
of  undervaluation  by  reason  of  mistakes  in  making  entries,  caused 
principally  by  errors  in  foreign  invoices.  It  is  impossible  to  get  ship- 
pers always  to  make  their  invoices  right. 

This  again  increases  the  amount  of  the  duty  over  the  rate  named 
in  the  tariff.  . 

(c)  Extra  work  in  connection  with  the  complicated  ad  valorem  set- 
tlements. 

To  the  Government  it  is  a  (juestion  of  extra  useless  labor  at  the 
custom-houses,  making  the  complicated  calculations  which  pertain 
to  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  amount  of  useless  work  caused  by  an  ad  valorem  instead  of  a 
specific  rate  is  enormous.  A  straight  specific  rate  would  be  much 
more  convenient,  satisfactory,  effective,  economical,  and  preferable 
in  every  way. 

As  we  do  not  expect  any  opposition  on  this  point  we  will  not  enter 
into  any  long  argument  afeout  it.  We  attach  a  separate  memorandum 
of  some  of  the  items  of  useless  work  caused  by  the  ad  valorem  duty. 

Reduction  in  the  rate  on  burlap  cloth. — A  reduction  in  the  rate 
on  burlap  cloth  is  demanded  by  consumers  to  whom  we  sell.  We 
are  pledged  to  them  to  work  for  this  reduction.  They  are  chiefly 
the  flour  millers  and  the  manufacturers  of  various  commodities, 
mostly  agricultural — ^grain,  sugar,  cotton-seed  meal,  fertilizers,  and 
other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  Most  of  these  articles  are 
staple  necessities  of  life,  sold  under  great  competition.  The  burlap 
bags  are  a  necessity  to  the  producer,  who  feels  entitled  to  secure  the 
packages  for  his  produce  at  the  lowest  price. 

Burlap  cloth  is  not  a  luxury  on  which  we  can  view  a  high  duty 
with  indifference.  It  is  a  necessity  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and 
its  large  use  is  due  to  its  low  price. 

Except  for  a  few  years  under  the  Wilson  bill,  the  jute  schedule 
has  been  for  the  last  generation,  and  is  now,  made  up  at  protective 
rates.  The  present  high  rate  of  duty  is  the  result  of  a  misguided 
effort  to  protect  the  manufacture  of  burlaps  in  this  country. 
But  although  this  high  rate  has  been  in  force  for  about  eleven 
years,  and  although  still  higher  rates  were  in  force  under  the  Mc- 
kinley bill  for  several  years,  beginning  1890,  there  is  no  manufac- 
turing of  burlap  cloth  in  this  country  worth  mentioning.  All  of  the 
factories  here  making  goods  covered  by  this  paragraph  do  not  sup- 
ply one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption,  and  the  small  quantity 
made  is  made  only  as  a  side  issue  to  some  other  larger  line  oi  manu- 
facture. 

Protective  rates  which  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  business  were  a  desirable  one  in  the  first  place,  have 
not  been,  and  would  hereafter  not  be,  successful  in  building  up  an 
industry  which  is  known  to  be  undesirable  and  unsafe  for  American 
investment.  Even  a  higher  duty  would  be  only  a  heavy  revenue 
duty  wrongly  collected  from  the  consumers  of  a  staple  necessity 
^N^hfch  can  not  reasonably  be  produced  in  this  country.    Our  Amen- 
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can  labor  and  capital  can  find  better  employment  than  to  enter  upon 
the  manufacture  of  burlap  cloth  in  competition  with  the  cheap  labor 
and  fine  manufacturing  facilities  of  Calcutta,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  source  of  supply  of  raw  jute  except  Calcutta.  It  is  a  growing 
principle  th^t  each  nation  will  hereafter  claim  the  right  to  make 
its  raw  materials  into  finished  products,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  raw  material  is  produced  or  grown  only  by  one  nation.  It  is 
entirely  optional  with  Indian  to  say  how  much  of  her  raw  jute  she 
will  allow  to  be  exchanged  in  trade  relations  with  foreign  nations  and 
whether  with  or  without  an  export  tax. 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  we  are  taxing  our^^elves  (for  in  this  par- 
ticular case  the  consumer  surely  pays  the  whole  or  the  tax)  about 
26  per  cent  on  these  cheap  coverings  so  essential  to  our  agricultural 
interests,  while  India  allows  our  manufactured  cotton  goods  to  come 
into  her  country  at  a  duty  of  about  3  J  per  cent.  If  the  duty  on  bur- 
laps were  raised  high  enough  to  compel  the  manufacture  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  undesirable  nature  of  the  business,  it  is 
certain  that  India  would  put  an  export  duty  on  jute,  to  the  great 
embarrassment  of  the  American  manufacturer. 

We  do  not  wish  to  manufacture  burlap  cloth  in  this  country.  It  is 
an  industry  which  does  not  belong  here.  We  can  not  produce  the  raw 
material.  Jute  is  grown  commercially  only  in  India,  and  the  burlap 
cloth  for  this  market  is  made  chiefly  in  Calcutta,  where  the  labor  is 
plentiful  and  manufacturing  facilities  are  complete,  economical,  and 
up  to  date  in  every  way  for  producinff  the  cloth  at  the  minimum  cost. 
There  are  more  than  forty  jute  mills  in  Calcutta,  representing  an 
investment  of  more  than  $100,000,000.  These  mills  are  equipped  with 
the  latest  and  best  machinery,  and  are  managed  by  English  or  Scotch 
managers,  superintendents,  and  foremen,  while  the  ordinary  work  is 
done  by  cheap  native  labor.    The  result  is  satisfactory  and  economical. 

If  we  had  access  to  some  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  material 
other  than  India,  there  might  still  he  some  hope  of  building  up  the 
manufacture  of  burlaps  in  tlie  United  States,  but  there  is  no  source 
from  which  the  raw  material  can  be  obtained  except  India.  The 
relationship  between  the  Calcutta  jute  mills  and  the  Indian  govern- 
ment is  very'  close.  The  seat  of  the  Indian  government  is  in  Cal- 
cutta. A  large  proportion  of  the  influential  men  in  Calcutta  are  con- 
nected directly  or  indirectly  with  the  firms  which  manage  the  jute 
mills,  and  these  same  men  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  men 
comprising  the  Indian  government,  if  not  actively  connected  with 
the  government  themselves.  No  ordinary  rate  of  duty  could  cause 
the  manufacture  of  burlap  cloth  in  the  United  States,  and  if  the 
rate  were  made  high  enough  to  bring  about  this  unnatural  re-ult 
we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Indian  government  would  promptly 
protect  the  important  interests  of  its  jute  mills  by  placing  an  export 
duty  on  raw  jute. 

Without  denying  the  benefits  of  the  protective  policy  ])roperly  ap- 
plied to  lines  of  production  which  can  reasonably  be  built  up  in  this 
country  we  do  deny  that  burlap  cloth  is  a  proper  article  for  protection. 

This  country  does  not  wish  to  make  these  cheap  b\irlai)s — can  not 
make  them.  The  price  of  our  labor  is  prohibitory.  Even  with  raw 
cotton  at  our  doors  three-fifths  of  our  immense  cotton  crop  is  shipped 
to  foreign  countries  hiniting  for  cheap  labor  to  make  it  into  goods, 
and  even  then  part  of  it  pays  freight  back  to  this  country  and  our 
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tariff  duties,  still  competing  successfully  with  our  own  high  price 
for  labor.  It  is  said  that  we  do  not  manufacture  and  export  2  per 
cent  of  the  cotton  goods  required  by  the  importing  countries  of  the 
world. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  look  like  commercial  suicide 
to  build  jute  mills  and  bring  the  raw  material  from  India's  cheapest 
labor  for  our  high-priced  labor  to  make  into  these  low-grade  coarse 
fabrics.  Our  extra  labor  cost  and  extra  freight  to  points  of  manu- 
facture, and  then  reshipment  to  consuming  points,  compared  with 
shipping  the  finished  product  net  weight  direct  from  Calcutta  to 
points  of  consumption  m  our  country,  constitute  an  extra  expense  for 
which  there  is  no  proper  return. 

Some  of  our  larger  bag  conipanies  have  built  large  modern  cotton 
mills,  but  not  one  ]ute  mill.  During  the  years  of  1906  and  1907  we 
could  get  only  about  two-thirds  enough  help  to  opjerate  our  cotton 
mills,  which  is  decidedljr  against  trying  to  run  a  jute  mill  at  still 
lower  wages.     Our  American  labor  does  not  want  such  work. 

If  burlap  mills  have  not  been  built  under  this  protection  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  now  is  certainly  a  poor  time  to  begin,  with  labor  and 
all  other  expenses  in  our  country  much  higher  than  they  have  aver- 
aged during  that  time. 

The  country  will^  surely  expect  reduced  rates  of  duty  on  those 
imports  on  which  protective  rates  would  benefit  neither  capital  nor 
labor.  Such  reductions  are  right  in  line  with  all  the  arguments  used 
in  the  campaign  to  elect  Mr.  Taft. 

From  a  protection  standpoint  burlap  manufacture  is  not  a  suitable 
industry  to  try  to  establish  in  this  country.  However,  because  cer- 
tain other  lines  of  jute  manufactures  have  been  established  in  this 
country,  it  is  desirable,  from  the  standpoint  of  those  other  manufac- 
turers, to  keep  the  rate  of  duty  on  burlaps  as  high  as  possible  in  order 
that  burlaps  may  not  interfere  with  their  own  products. 

For  instance,  jute  bagging  for  covering  cotton  bales  is  entirely 
different  from  burlaps.  At  present  the  two  can  hardly  be  said  to 
come  into  competition  at  all.  But  if  burlaps  were  put  on  the  free 
list  they  might  interfere  with  the  jute  bagging.  It  is  partly  on  this 
account  that  we  have  modestly  and  moderately  asked  for  a  reduction 
only  to  1  cent  per  pound,  instead  of  asking  to  have  burlaps  put  on 
the  free  list. 

We  are  careful  not  to  ask  for  any  change  in  the  rates  that  would 
be  against  the  interests  of  the  American  industries  protected  by  para- 
graphs 328,  344,  and  347.  We  recognize  the  right  of  these  manufac- 
turers to  claim  a  continuance  in  these  paragraphs  of  the  protective 
rates  under  which  those  industries  were  built  up.  Paragraph  341  is 
the  only  one  under  which  there  is  no  industry  to  protect,  and  there 
should  not  be  any  industry  to  protect  under  this  paragraph. 

From  an  investment  and  profit  standpoint  we  consider  that  a  bur- 
lap cloth  mill  here  w^ould  be  a  dangerous  and  unsatisfactory  enter- 
prise. 

From  a  labor  standpoint  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  in  respect  to 
the  low  quality  of  work  to  be  performed  and  the  small  wages  to  be 
paid. 

It  is  cheap,  coarse  cloth,  requiring  in  its  manufacture  only  a  mini- 
mum of  skill  in  the  ordinary  workers.    We  would  do  beter  trying  to 
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learn  how  to  do  something  that  is  more  worth  while  doing  when  we 
have  learned. 

The  work  is  well  done  now  by  one  of  the  poorest  of  poor  people. 
They  need  the  work  far  more  than  we  do,  and  we  should  not  begrudge 
them  the  small  pay  they  get  for  it. 

They  control  the  supply  of  the  raw  mate^'ial,  which  gives  them 
the  first  claim  on  the  manufacturing. 

They  are  in  a  position  to  make  it  decidedly  uncomfortable  for  us 
by  putting  an  export  duty  on  the  raw  material  if  we  threaten  to  take 
the  manufacturing  away  from  them. 

Even  if  once  established  here,  the  manufacture  of  buriap  cloth 
could  never  become  self-sustaining.  It  would  always  be  dependent 
upon  high  protective  duties,  and  the  duties  would  have  to  be  very 
high. 

The  burlap-bag  manufacturers  on  behalf  of  whom  this  petition  is 
introduced  are  the  ones  who  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  burlap 
trade  in  the  United  States.  The  committee  before  you  includes  rep- 
resentatives of  three  concerns  which  are  among  the  largest  dealers  in 
burlaps  in  the  United  States.  Two  of  these  three  concerns  are  large 
owners  and  operators  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  and  at 
least  these  two,  if  not  all  three,  or  the  concerns  have  ample  capital  to 
build  jute  mills  and  make  burlap  cloth  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  If 
burlap  cloth  were  to  be  made  in  this  country,  the  men  now  appearing 
before  you  would  be  the  very  men  to  build  the  jute  mills  and  make 
the  cloth.  We  speak  with  tuU  authority  on  this  subject.  We  are 
now  importing  tne  burlaps,  making  the  bags,  and  selling  them  to 
consumers,  and  we  know  the  widths,  weights,  kinds,  and  quantities 
wanted,  and  when  and  where  and  how  they  are  wanted.  We  own 
and  operate  spinning  and  weaving  mills  and  are  fully  competent  in 
every  way  to  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  this  burlap  cloth,  but 
we  consiaer  it  a  business  unnatural  to  this  country  and  undesirable 
to  build  up  here. 

We  believe  that  at  almost  every  revision  some  one  promises  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  if  the  tariff  is  rated  at  a  protection 
basis  -he  or  some  one  will  build  burlap  mills  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Dingley  told  Mr.  J.  M.  Bemis  that  two  wealthy  concerns  had  prom- 
ised to  build  jute  mills  for  these  goods,  one  in  the  West  and  one  in 
the  East,  provided  fair  protective  rates  were  granted.  These  rates 
have  now  been  in  force  eleven  years,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
no  mills  have  been  built.  It  is  not  an  industry  to  attract  capital  in 
this  countrv. 

We  ask  for  a  duty  on  burlaps  for  revenue  only,  1  cent  per  pound. 

Differential  duty  on  hags. — Ever  since  burlaps  have  been  imported 
largely,  except  for  a  few  years  under  the  Wilson  bill,  the  American 
manufacturers  of  burlap  bags  have  been  protected  by  a  duty  on  bur- 
lap bags  slightly  higher  than  on  the  cloth.  In  the  McKinley  bill 
this  differential  was  three-eights  of  a  cent  per  pound.  In  the  Ding- 
ley bill  it  is  one-foruth  of  a  cent  per  pound,  plus  15  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem on  whatever  may  be  the  extra  cost  of  having  the  bag  made 
abroad. 

At  present  market  value  the  compound  duty  on  the  bag  is  equal  to 
about  1.72  per  pound  specific. 
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The  compound  duty  on  the  cloth  is  equal  to  about  1.43  specific,  so 
the  compound  diflFerential  is  apparently  equal  to  about  29  points  per 
pound  specific. 

The  burlap-baff  factories  of  the  United  States  can  not  compete  with 
the  Calcutta-made  bag  on  the  present  differential.  This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  all  cases  where  the  local  bag 
manufacturers  are  first  to  meet  with  the  competition  of  the  Calcutta- 
made  bag  the  Calcutta-made  bag  takes  the  trade.  The  manufacture 
of  such  bags  has  been  largely,  if  not  wholly,  abandoned  by  the  Ameri- 
can bajg  factories,  and  this,  too,  despite  the  fact  that  this  is  the  busi- 
ness ottering  more  volume  to  the  bag  manufacturers  than  any  other 
business  in  their  territory.  The  differential  we  ask  would  not  stop 
the  importation  of  Calcutta  bags,  and  even  an  increase  to  seven-tenths 
cent  per  pound  would  not  entirely  stop  it.  Conditions  have  changed 
somewhat  since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  and  the  protection 
therein  given  of  three-eighths  cent  per  pound  would  not  be  adequate 
under  present  conditions.  Labor  and  manufacturing  expenses  gen- 
erally are  much  higher  than  in  the  time  of  the  McKinley  bill.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  Calcutta  adult  male  labor  can  be  obtained  for 
about  10  cents  per  day. 

The  amount  of  drawback  which  might  under  other  conditions  be 
collected  on  bags  of  domestic  manufacture  exported  does  not  relieve 
the  situation  to  any  considerable  extent  for  two  reasons :  First,  because 
the  home  consumption  of  grain  is  greatly  increasing,  and  second,  it 
is  ahnost  impossible  to  collect  the  drawback  without  great  expense. 
This  is  because  of  the  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  exported  bags. 
The  shipments  of  gram  go  out  in  mixed  lots — Calcutta-made  bags, 
prison-made  bags,  and  bags  of  our  make — and  the  proportion  of  bags 
made  by  the  American  manufacturer  is  so  small  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  the  export  particulars  and  collect  the  drawback  on 
them  except  at  a  loss.  If  the  bags  could  be  identified  through  from 
factory  to  time  of  export,  the  drawback  anyway  would  go  to  the  con- 
smner  and  not  to  the  bag  manufacturer. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  an  increased  differential  on  bags  is  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  secondhand  bags  are  imported,  chiefly 
from  Liverpool  and  the  Argentine.  We  would  be  glad  if  an  extra 
differential  on  these  bags  would  tend  to  cause  a  better  selection  and 
prevent  shipping  here  the  cheapest  and  least  desirable  ba^.  They 
come  in  competition  here  with  new  bags,  and  the  selling  price  of  the 
secondhand  bags  is  governed  largely  by  the  selling  price  of  new  bags. 
They  would  pay  the  extra  differential. 

In  the  case  of  secondhand  bags  it  is  the  foreigner  who  pays  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  duty,  and  the  fact  that  the  extra  duty  can  be 
collected  without  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  an  additional 
reason  for  increasing  the  duty  on  these  bags.  There  is  also  a  point 
here  in  favor  of  the  straight  specific  rate.  The  dutiable  value  of 
secondhand  bags  is  low.  If  the  duty  is  ad  valorem,  it  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced  on  these  cheap  bags,  which  might  just  as  well  pay  the 
same  specific  duty  as  new  bags. 

This  petition  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  following  manufacturers 
of  burlap  bags:  Ames,  Harris,  Neville  Company,  San  Francisco; 
John  T.  Bailey  Company,  Philadelphia;  Bemis  Brother  Bag  Com- 
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pany,  St.  Louis ;  H.  &  L.  Chase,  Boston ;  H.  &  L.  Chase  Bag  Company, 
St.  Louis;  Cleveland- Akron  Bag  Company,  Cleveland;  Fulton  Bag 
and  Cotton  Mills,  Atlanta;  John  C.  Gratiin  Company,  Baltimore; 
E.  S.  Halsted  &  Co.,  New  York;  Hardwood  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Minneapolis;  Percy  Kent  Company,  New  York;  Mente  &  Co., 
New  Orleans;  Milwaukee  Bag  Company,  Milwaukee;  W.  C.  Noon 
Bag  Company,  Portland,  Oreg. ;  C.  H.  Parsons  Bag  Company,  New 
York;  Riegel  Sack  Company,  Jersey  City;  Royal  Bag  and  Yam 
Manufacturing  Company,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  above  list  includes  most  of  the  large  burlap-bag  manufacturers 
in  the  country.  It  includes  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  volume  of 
business  in  this  line,  although  not  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  separate  manufacturers. 

J.  M.  Bemis, 

Chairman. 

A.  V.  Phillips. 

E.  W.  Mente, 

Oscar  Elsar, 
By  J.  M.  Bemis, 

Committee, 


Exhibit  A. 

Extra  work  on  account  of  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  on  burlap  makes  or  has  made  the  following 
work,  which  would  be  saved  if  the  duty  was  all  specific  instead  of  ad 
valorem : 

All  the  work  done  by  the  United  States  consul  in  Calcutta  in  con- 
nection with  the  certification  of  market  values  on  consular  invoices 
and  corrections  thereon. 

All  work  done  by  the  United  States  consul  in  Calcutta  in  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  of  a  weekly  list  of  market  values,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  and  negotiation. 

All  work  done  by  the  Treasury  and  State  departm^ts  in  corre- 
sponding with  the  United  States  consuls  about  market  values. 

All  work  done  by  brokers  in  Calcutta  furnishing  these  market 
values  for  us  on  consular  invoices.  There  is  a  lot  of  this  work  done 
all  the  time. 

All  work  done  by  consignees  of  goods  in  this  country  verifying  the 
market  values  as  shown  on  consular  invoices.  It  is  a  troublesome 
piece  of  work  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  time  and  careful  attention. 

All  work  done  by  consignees  in  this  country  in  connection  with 
sending  telegrams  and  letters  to  Calcutta  to  obtain  correction  of  mis- 
takes. We  have  a  steady  stream  of  correspondence  with  Calcutta 
about  the  correction  of  errors  made  in  giving  market  values,  and 
many  times  the  corrections  are  obtained  by  cable  only  with  consider- 
able difficulty  and  expense. 

Nearly  all  work  oi  United  States  samplers  in  cutting  samples  of 
cloth  from  the  bales,  counting  the  number  of  threads  per  square  inch, 
and  comparing  the  quality  to  determine  whether  the  goods  are  ex- 
actly the  quality  for  which  the  value  is  appraised. 
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All  work  by  United  States  appraisers  in  keeping  account  of  the 
forei^  market  values,  and  of  appraising  the  values  in  complicated 
fractions  in  rupees,  annas,  and  pies  for  odd  widths  and  weights  of 
goods. 

All  work  of  shippers,  consignees,  and  customs  officials  in  connec- 
tion with  showing  on  invoices  the  nondutiable  charges  included  in 
cost  prices,  and  the  correspondence  and  negotiations  relating  to  these 
items.    There  is  always  a  lot  of  this  correspondence  in  process. 

All  work  by  United  States  general  appraisers  hearing  protests 
against  advances  in  valuations. 

All  work  done  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  hearing  appeals 
from  the  first  decision  of  the  appraiser  on  such  protests. 

All  work  by  consignees,  customs  brokers,  and  witnesses  attending 
the  cases  before  the  general  appraisers  and  the  appealed  cases  be- 
fore the  board  in  the  effort  to  obtain  correction  of  values  advanced 
by  the  local  appraisers. 

All  correspondence  between  collectors  of  customs  and  the  general 
appraisers  in  New  York  in  regard  to  such  cases,  sending  the  in- 
voices back  and  forth. 

All  the  extra  work  by  consignees,  customs  brokers,  and  customs 
officials  of  figuring  duties  on  odd  numbers  of  yards  at  complicated 
foreign  values,  converted  at  odd  rates  of  exchange,  to  determine 
amounts  of  duty  which  might  be  arrived  at  in  the  simplest  and 
easiest  manner,  as.  for  instance.  08.^04  yards  of  36-inch  9-ounce  to 
40  burlap,  at  830.6  rupees  per  100  yards,  less  nondutiable  charges 
on  50  bales,  at  8  annas  per  bale,  converted  into  American  money,  at 
39.44J  cents  per  rupee,  and  duty  taken  at  15  per  cent  and  five-eighths 
cent  per  pound,  as  compared  with  taking  duty  on  the  same  item, 
49,800  pounds,  at,  say,  three- fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Exhibit  B. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Bkmis. 

The  SJioreham^  Wasfirngto)i^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  23d  instant  just  received. 
We  authorize  you  to  add  our  name  to  the  petition  of  the  bag 
manufacturers  you   are   presenting  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 
Wishing  you  success  in  your  efforts,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Amerk^an  Bag  Company. 
W.  II.  Carter,  Vire-Prcfiulent, 


AMES,  HABRIS,   NEVILLE   COMPANY,   OF   BOSTON,   MASS.,   ASKS 
PROTECTION  AGAINST  CALCUTTA-MADE  BAGS. 

Washington,  I).  C,  Norcmhi^v  .10,  Itm. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:    A  meeting  of  the  bag  manufacturers  was  held  in 
Xew  York  City  on  the  17th  day  of  November  this  year.     At  that 
meeting  there  were  present  a  large  majority  of  the  bag  niaiuifactur- 
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ers  of  the  United  States,  and  about  00  per  cent  of  the  volume  of 
bag  manufacturing  done  in  this  country  was  represented  at  that 
meeting.  After  deliberation  it  was  recommended,  and  with  which 
recommendation  the  undersigned  are  in  thorough  accord,  to  suggest 
to  your  committee  as  follows: 

First.  That  a  simple  specific  duty  be  substituted  for  the  present 
compound  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty. 

Second.  That  the  duty  on  the  burlap,  described  in  the  first  sub- 
division of  section  341  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  be  fixed  at  1  cent  per 
pound. 

Third.  That  the  duty  on  burlap  bags,  described  in  subdivision 
343  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  be  fixed  at  1^  cents  per  pound. 

It  was  further  decided  to  make  no  recommendation  as  to  other 
burlap,  because  of  the  fact  that  these  are  the  burlaps  and  bags  in 
which  the  bag  manufacturers  are  principally  interested.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  undersigned  to  dwell  particularly  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  conference  in  regard  to  a  simple  specific  duty  or  in 
regard  to  fixing  the  duty  on  the  burlap  mentioned  in  the  first  subdivi- 
sion of  section  341,  Dingley  Act,  at  1  cent  per  pound,  because  these 
recommendations  apply  generally  to  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
and  strong  reasons  will  be  furnished  to  your  committee  favoring  the 
adoption  of  this  schedule.  It  is,  however,  our  intention  to  point  out 
at  considerable  length  our  reasons  why  the  rate  on  the  burlap  bag 
should  be  fixed  at  1^  cents  per  pound,  simple  specific,  and  a  differ- 
ential of  one-half  cent  per  pound  be  established  in  favor  of  the  bag. 

We  desire  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  question  of  protection  of 
the  American-made  bag  against  the  Calcutta-made  bag  is  important 
to  all  bacr  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  but  applies  with  par- 
ticular force  to  the  Pacific  coast,  at  which  place  the  undersiened 
maintains  its  factories.  Throughout  the  East  and  Middle  West 
grain  is  handled  in  bulk  and  the  manufacture  of  grain  bags  is  not  a 
large  part,  of  the  established  bag  manufacturer's  business.  On  the 
Pacific  coast,  because  of  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  there,  it 
is  impossible  to  handle  grain  in  bulk.  In  the  first  place,  the  veasels 
carrying  the  grain  to  foreign  ports  will  not  accept  the  grain  unless 
sacked,  because  of  the  danger  of  shifting  the  carfi:o,  and  also  be- 
cause of  sweating  of  the  wheat  going  around  the  Horn.  Therefore 
on  the  Pacific  coast  millions  of  bags  are  used  annually  in  the  harvest 
fields  for  handling  the  wheat,  oat,  and  barley  crop,  and  the  bag  that 
is  principally  used  for  this  purpose — in  fact,  almost  exclusively  used — 
is  a  bag  which  is  known  as  "  Standard  22  by  32  Calcutta  grain  bag." 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  a  differential  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent 
per  pound  existed  between  the  burlap  out  of  which  the  bags  are  made 
and  the  bags  themselves.  This  afforded  to  the  bag  manufacturer  a 
very  slight  margin  of  protection,  although  this  protection  would  not 
be  sufficient  to-day  under  the  conditions  which  now  exist  and  to 
which  your  attention  will  be  directed  later.  Under  the  Wilson  bill 
there  was  no  duty  either  on  burlap  or  bags,  and  consequently  none  of 
these  baffs  were  made  by  the  local  ba^  manufacturers  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Under  the  present  Dingley  tariff  the  duty  on  burlap  is  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  specific,  and  the 
duty  on  bags  is  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  seven-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
pound  specific,  affording  to  the  bag  manufacturer  a  protection  of  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound  specific  and  a  slight  additional  protection 
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of  the  ad  valorem  dut)-  because  of  the  slightly  higher  i)rice  of  the  Cal- 
cutta bag.  Taking  the  rates  mentioned  as  a  basis,  the  duty  on  the  Cal- 
cutta bag  would  be  about  1.76  cents  per  pound  specific  an^  the  duty  on 
the  burlap  out  of  which  the  bag  is  made  will  be  about  1.4()  cents  per 
pound  specific,  affording  to  the  bag  manufacturer  a  protection  of 
about  three-tenths  of  a  cent  i)er  pound.  This,  we  subniit,  affords  us 
no  real  protection  at  all,  and  this  statement  is  best  proven  by  the  fact 
that  under  the  Dingley  law  the  manufacture  of  the  standard  grain 
bag  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  practically  abandoned,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  there  are  at  present  manufactured  by  local  bag  insti- 
tutions on  the  Pacific  coast  more  than  7^  per  cent  of  the  bags  which 
this  section  actually  uses.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff,  as  we  have 
said,  the  protection  was  three-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  specific, 
but  that  would  not  afford  us  any  protection  to-day  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  the  scale  of  wages  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  advanced 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  in  some  in.stances  even  more,  since  the 
McKinley  bill  was  law,  and,  second,  there  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Calcutta  factories  many  labor-saving  machines  which  have  mate- 
rially reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  to  them. 

Adult  male  labor  in  Calcutta  to-day  is  10  cents  per  day,  and  adult 
labor  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day.  We  do  not 
claim  that  we  should  have  the  proportionate  protection  that  this  dif- 
ference in  labor  represents,  but  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that  it  costs  the 
American  manufacturer  four  to  five  times  as  much  to  manufacture 
grain  bags  than  it  costs  the  Calcutta  factories  with  their  low-priced 
Hindoo  labor.  There  are  at  present  on  the  Pacific  coast  6  factories 
that  are  equipped  to  manufacture  bags.  These  factories  represent  an 
investment  of  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars,  and  at  present  employ 
nearly  1,000  operatives.  If  the  protection  which  we  ask  could  be  ac- 
corded us,  the  number  of  employees  would  be  increased  and  a  consid- 
erably larger  volume  of  business  be  given  to  the  bag  manufacturers 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  establishment  of  a  differential  of  one-half  cent  per  pound 
would  not  prevent  the  importation  of  the  Calcutta  bag,  and  the  mar- 
gin of  profit  that  the  local  manufacturer  would  make  by  reason  of 
this  protection  would  be  very  small ;  in  fact,  if  the  differential  was 
seven-tenths,  or  even  three-fourths  cent  per  pound,  it  would  be  still 
probable  that  the  Calcutta  baff  would  be  imported  and  sold  success- 
fully in  competition  with  the  bag  of  local  manufacture.  The  grain 
bag  business  on  the  Pacific  coast  represents  by  far  the  largest  volume 
of  the  bag  business,  and  yet  under  the  conditions  that  have  existed  for 
many  years,  and  which  still  exist,  the  local  bag  manufacturer  has  not 
been  in  a  position  to  compete  for  this  business  because  of  the  low- 
priced  Hindoo  labor,  and  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  protection 
which  we  ask  is  one  to  which  we  are  entitled,  based  upon  the  Repub- 
lican theory  of  protection  to  established  American  industries. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  question  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  bag  manufacturers  obtain  a  drawback  on  all  bags  that  are  ex- 
ported from  the  country,  and  the  possible  protection  that  exists  by 
way  of  drawback  was  fully  taken  into  consideration  and  discussed  at 
the  conference  of  the  bag  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  The 
protection  of  one-half  a  cent  per  pound  specific  does  not,  of  itself, 
afford  adequate  protection,  and  the  bag  manufacturers  could  not  man- 
ufacture on  this  differential  without  some  possible  drawback.     How- 
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ever,  the  protection  by  way  of  drawback  is  not  as  great  as  might  at 
first  seem  apparent,  and  this  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  with 
the  I'apid  development  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  increase  in  its  popu- 
lation, the  home  consumption  of  grain  is  becoming  greater  and  greater 
every  day,  and  in  addition  to  that  more  and  more  wheat  is  being 
ground  into  flour,  so  that  the  exportation  of  wheat  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  especially  from  the  State  of  California,  is  on  the  decline. 
In  the  second  place,  the  cost  of  collection  of  the  drawback  is  a  very 
considerable  item  and  one  which  mufc>t  not  be  overlooked.  In  fact,  the 
expense  of  collection  of  drawback  in  some  instances  is  so  great  that 
many  of  the  bag  manufacturers  who  still  make  a  few  of  tliese  bags 
have  practically^  abandoned  the  collection  of  this  drawback  in  many 
localities,  and  it  sometimes  happens,  in  fact  we  may  almost  say  that 
it  often  happens,  that  the  amount  of  drawback  obtained  from  single 
shipments  is  considerably  less  than  the  expense  entailed  in  its  collec- 
tion. 

Another  phase  of  this  question  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  your 
attention  arises  from  the  fact  that  annually  many  secondhand  bags 
are  shipped  into  this  country,  both  from  Liverpool  and  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  as  a  result  of  such  importation  the  bag 
manufacturers  are  compelled  to  compete  with  secondhand  bags,  and 
consequently  also  to  meet  the  competition  of  secondhand  bags  with 
new  bags.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  quality  of  these  secondhand  bags 
is  very  poor  indeed,  and  the  only  way  that  quality  can  be  improved 
is  to  establish  a  sufficient  differential  between  the  burlap  and  the  bags 
to  compel  the  importation  into  this  country  of  only  a  good  quality 
secondhand  bag.  Another  matter  to  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  subject  is  the  fact  of  the  additional  revenue  that  would  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Government  because  of  an  additional  duty  on  these 
bags. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  reasons  herein  given  for  the 
establishment  of  a  differential  of  one-half  cent  per  pound  between 
burlap  and  the  bags  out  of  which  same  are  made  are  the  result  of 
careful  and  considerable  deliberation  on  our  part,  and  we  sincerelv 
believe  that  we  are  asking  only  that  which  we  should  be  granted, 
taking  into  consideration  the  rights  not  only  of  the  bag  manufac- 
turers, but  also  of  the  consumers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ames,  Harris,  Neville  Co., 
Everett  Ames. 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  MANXJFACTTJRING  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI, 
OHIO,  ASKS  FOR  A  SPECIFIC  DUTY  ON  BURLAPS. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  i,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washingtony  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  appeal  to  your  committee  to  place  burlap  upon  a 
specific  basis  of  not  to  exceed  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

The  present  duty  on  burlap  is  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Burlap  is  produced  from  jute. 

Jute  is  not  grown  ii\  the  United  States. 

Practically  no  burlap  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Ninety-nine  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  consumption  in  the  United 
States  is  imported,  leaving  only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent  domestic 
manufacture. 

Jute,  from  which  burlap  is  made,  can  never  be  grown  in  the  United 
States  successfully,  because  of  the  low  scale  of  wages  in  India  and 
the  cheapness  of  the  article,  and  for  the  same  reasons  burlap  can  not 
be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  labor  used  in  the  growing  of  jute  and  the  manufacture 
of  burlap  in  India  is  not  to  exceed  20  cents  per  day. 

The  importation  of  burlap  into  the  United  States,  according  to 
government  statistics,  is  over  500,000,000  yards,  while  not  more  than 
2,000,000  or  3,000,000  yards  is  actually  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

In  the  manufacture  of  composition  roofing  we  use,  in  conjunction 
with  other  materials,  burlap. 

Our  consumption  of  burlap  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  is  about 
7,000,000  yards  per  annum. 

Burlap  requires  no  protection. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  placed  upon  a  revenue  basis  only,  and 
because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  article  the  duty  should  not  exceed 
five-eighths  of  a  cent  per  pound  specific. 

By  placing  burlap  upon  the  basis  recommended  herein,  no  home 
industries  would  be  injured,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Amercian 
farmer  and  consumers  of  burlap  generally  in  its  different  forms,  such 
as  roofing,  bags,  and  the  like,  would  be  benefited. 

We  earnestly  request  the  careful  consideration  of  your  committee 
to  the  above  recommendation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Philip  Carey  Manufacturing  Compant. 


R.  ROCHESTEK,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  STATES  THAT  THE  MANXJFAC- 
TURE  OF  COTTON  BAGGING  IS  CONTROLLED  BY  TWO  CONCERNS. 

New  York  City,  November  28^  1908. 
President  Roosevelt, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Jute  bagging  for  covering  cotton  bales  is  an  item 
which  I  think  richly  deserves  the  attention  of  the  men  now  sitting  on 
tariff  revision. 

Every  yard  of  bagging  used  to  cover  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  IS  made  by  the  American  Manufacturing  Company,  C5  Wall 
street,  and  the  Ludlow  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Ludlow,  Mass., 
which  concerns  have  the  country  districted,  the  American  selling  82 
per  cent  and  the  Ludlow  18  per  cent,  at  an  agreed  price. 

This  business  has  been  gomg  on  for  many  years,  the  two  concerns 
in  question  having  gradually  crushed  out  or  absorbed  all  others  who 
attempted  to  make  bagging. 
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They  are  protected  by  a  tariff  to  such  an  extent  that  it  keeps  out 
the  Dundee  and  Calcutta  bagging.  For  it  has  been  the  rule  for  many 
years  that  whenever  a  consignment  of  any  foreign  bagging  would 
come  in  the  combination  (American  and  Ludlow)  would  promptly 
lower  their  prices  in  the  market  to  which  the  foreign  bagging  came 
to  a  point  below  the  cost  of  the  foreign  bagging,  and  would  so  adver- 
tise the  fact  and  intimidate  the  trade  as  to  discourage  further  im- 
portations. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  American  cotton  bale  is  to-day  and 
has  been  for  many  years,  since  the  existence  of  this  trust  agreement, 
the  most  disreputable  package  which  comes  from  any  market  of  any 
commodity  on  earth. 

The  bagging  is  sold  all  the  way  from  3  to  4^  cents  per  pound, 
though  made  out  of  the  lowest  and  cheapest  grade  of  jute  butts  and 
rejections,  worth  in  the  market  seven-eighths  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  loaded  down  with  East  River  water  salt,  oil,  barytes,  and 
other  makeweights,  and  which  makeweights  it  is  estimated  about  to 
cover  the  labor  cost  on  the  bagging. 

It  is  made  of  very  coarse  slazy  slivers  and  runs  through  the  ma- 
chines consequently  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  above  concerns  have  for  many  years  seen  to  it,  by  maintaining 
the  secret  lobby  in  Washington,  that  the  tariff  on  bagging  is  always 
kept  up  to  the  high-water  mark,  and  they  thereby  fattened  at  the 
expense  of  every  larmer  and  planter  throughout  the  South  who  had 
a  bale  of  cotton  for  market  and  who  might  otherwise  present  it  at 
market  in  merchantable  ship  shape  and  at  reasonable  cost  for  his 
bagging. 

Several  years  ago  the  American  Manufacturing  Company  cut  down 
its  capital  stock  from  $3,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  passing  around  the 
excess  $1,000,000  (the  profits  on  bagging  for  two  years)  to  its  stock- 
holders, saying  it  had  no  use  for  the  extra  capital. 

The  tariff  on  bagging  should  be  removed  entirely,  and  at  once  this 
would  operate  to  encourage  competition  here  or  enable  the  foreign 
bagging  which  is  of  a  standard  quality  and  integrity  to  come  in. 

In  addition  to  the  above  combination  between  the  American  and 
Ludlow  they  also  maintain  a  chain  of  brokers  or  so-called  dealers 
throughout  the  country  who,  though  posing  as  independent,  are  in 
fact  emissaries  of  these  concerns,  keepmg  them  advised  at  all  times 
of  the  conditions  in  the  various  markets  regarding  the  status  of 
foreign  bagging,  etc.,  and  with  suggestions  as  to  "  all  the  traffic  will 
bear." 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Oscar  Edgerly,  96  Water  street.  New 
York,  who,  though  going  before  the  trade  as  an  independent  dealer, 
habituates  the  offices  of  the  American  Manufacturing  Company, 
getting  all  instructions  from  it  in  each  case  as  to  how  to  quote  and, 
m  fact,  frequently  having  his  letters  framed  up  there  for  him,  thus 
keeping  up  the  semblance  of  a  competition  to  deceive  and  mislead 
the  public. 

This  American  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  same  concern  whose 
man  Fleming  was  arrested  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  a  short  while  ago  for 
stealing  clandestinely  into  the  mill  of  the  Columbian  Kope  Company, 
a  competitor,  and  who  was  found,  upon  investigation,  to  have  m  his 
trunk  at  the  hotel  blueprints  and  detail  descriptions,  formulas,  etc., 
of  almost  every  fiber-working  plant  throughout  the  United  States. 
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This  is  a  mere  outline  of  some  of  the  salient  features  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  can  be  abundantly  corroborated  and  supplemented  by  the 
cordage,  fiber,  and  bagging  fraternities. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Harvey  Jordan,  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  use  the  data  among  his  friends 
there  mostly  interested. 

Trusting  that  you  will  lodge  this  communication  before  the  proper 
conunittee,  I  beg  to  remain,  sir. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  Rochester. 


THE  CAIIFOKNIA  COTTON  HILLS  COMPANY,  OAKLAND,  CAL,  SVO- 
GESTS  NEW  PEOTECTIVE  CLASSIFICATION  FOE  JUTE  BUE- 
LAPS. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  November  18^  1908. 
Hon.  James  C.  Needham,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  greatly  interested  in  the  question  of  tariff  re- 
vision which  is  now  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  you  are  a  member  of  that  committee 
and  one  whom  we  know  to  be  interested  in  all  Pacific  coast  industries, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Congressman  Knowland,  we  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  j^ou  on  the  matter  of  tariffs  on  jute,  hemp,  and  flax,  and 
manufactures  thereof,  covered  by  Schedule  J  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
law. 

We  are  large  manufacturers  of  jute  burlaps^^the  ordinary  burlaps 
and  also  the  finer  grades  used  for  fruit  bagging,  seed  bagging,  and 
tarpauling;  also  twilled  sacking  and  other  jute  fabrics.  As  manu- 
facturers of  these  articles  we  find  that  the  rates  specified  in  the 
Dingley  tariff  are  not  affording  us  sufficient  protection,  and  to  enable 
us  to  compete  with  the  cheap  imported  goods  which  are  brought  in 
from  British  India,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  and  pay  living 
wages  to  our  help,  we  ought  to  have  the  old  McKinley  rates  restored 
on  the  articles  in  question. 

The  greatest  competition  on  burlaps  and  jute  goods  comes  from 
India,  where  men  work  at  20  annas  per  day  at  weaving,  as  compared 
with  the  wages  of  $1.50  per  day  that  we  pay  to  our  weavers  for  do- 
ing the  same  kind  of  work,  so  that  we  pay  six  to  eight  times  the 
wages  based  on  the  same  number  of  hours  per  day. 

Wc  would  suggest  that,  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  industry 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  following  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
schedule,  viz : 

In  Schedule  J,  paragraph  328,  the  duty  on  single  jute  yarns  not 
finer  than  5  lea  or  number,  should  be  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  jute  yarns  finer  than  6  lea  or 
number  the  duty  should  be  increased  to  45  per  cent. 

Paragraph  329 :  The  tariff  on  cables  and  cordage,  composed  of  istle, 
tampico  fiber,  manila,  sisal  grass  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any 
of  them  should  be  increased  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

Para^aph  341:  The  first  part  of  this  paragraph  covers  plain 
woven  ]ute  fabrics,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  weighing  not 
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less  than  6  ounces  per  yard  and  not  exceeding  80  threads  per  square 
inch,  counting  warp  and  filling.  The  duty  on  ffoods  covered  by  this 
clause  should  be  increased  to  1  cent  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Paragraph  343:  The  rate  of  duty  in  this  paragraph  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  read  "  1  cent  per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

We  inclose  you  herewith  a  table  showing  the  present  rates  of  tariff 
on  the  articles  in  question,  and  opposite  them  the  rates  which  are 
necessary  to  afford  proper  protection,  and  which  we  hope  you  can 
have  inserted  in  the  new  tariff  bill. 

The  rate  of  wages  which  we  have  mentioned  for  weavers  here  is 
the  rate  paid  to  women,  as  we  employ  all  female  weavers  in  our 
factory,  while  the  India  rate  mentioned  is  for  male  labor.  So  from 
this  you  will  see  that  we  pay  six  times  as  much  here  to  women  as  men 
are  paid  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  India.  The  wages  paid  to 
machinists,  engineers,  firemen,  packers,  teamsters,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  labor  here  are  proportionately  higher  than  in  India. 

The  competition  by  foreign  imports  of  these  articles  is  so  keen  that 
it  is  impossible  under  the  present  tariff  rates  to  increase  the  manu- 
facture of  these  goods  in  this  country.  We  trust  therefore  that  you 
will  use  every  effort  to  have  tariff  rates  on  the  above  articles  so  ad- 
justed as  to  give  us  a  fair  protection,  to  enable  us  to  pay  a  fair  rate  of 
wages  and  extend  our  business  on  these  lines. 

Should  you  wish  any  additional  information  which  is  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  shall  be  pleased  to  communicate  same  to  you. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

California  Cotton  Mills  Company, 
Per  Wm.  Rutherford,  Superintendent. 


Exhibit  A. 


Article. 


Present  taniflf, 
Schedule  J. 


1     Per 
pound. 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Rates  necesstLiy 

to  afford  proper 

protection. 


Per 

pound. 


828.  Single  yams  made  of  jute,  not  finer  than  5  lea  or  number 

Finer  than  5  lea  or  number - 

329.  Cables  and  cordape,  composed  of  istle,  tampico  liber,  manila 
sisjil  grass  or  sunn,  or  a  mixture  of  these  or  any  of  them 

341.  Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  iute  yarns,  by  whatever  name  I 
known,  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width,  weighing  not  less 
than  t)  ounces  per  square  yard  and  not  excee<ling  30  threads  i 


343. 


to  the  square  inch,  counting  the  warp  and  filling.. . 
Bags  or  sacks  made  from  plain  woven  fabrics,  of  single  jute 


yarns,   not    dyed,    colored,    .sUiined,    painted,    printed,   or 
bleached,  and  not  exceeding  30  threads  to  the  square  inch, 

counting  the  warp  and  filling 

847.  (Satisfactory  to  us) 


ant. 

1 


Percent.\ 
10 
35 


Ofnta. 

1 


15 


45  ' 


Ad  va- 
lorem. 


Percent. 
20 
45 


25 


25 
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THE  COLTTMBIAN  EOPE  COHFANT,  AXJBITBN,  N.  Y.,  EECOHHENDS 
AN  UrCSEASE  IN  DTJTT  ON  BTIRLAP. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  November  19, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Sm:  Noting  that  your  committee  will  on  the  30th  instant  consider 
Schedule  J  of  the  present  tariflp  act,  we  desire  to  file  notice  of  our 
intention  to  later  submit  facts,  with  a  view  to  justify  a  review  of 
the  above-named  paragraphs,  especially  in  their  relation  to  manu- 
facture of  jute. 

Paragraphs  341  and  347,  woven  (jute)  fabrics;  burlaps:  This 
merchandise  is  all  imported.  The  present  rates  of  duty  are,  accord- 
ing to  width,  weight,  and  number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch,  either 
five-eighths  cent  or  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  not  specially  provided  for  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  present  eauivalent  ad  valorem  rate  of  tne  two  grades  of  bur- 
lap, now  assessea  five-eighths  cent  and  15  per  cent  and  seven-eighths 
cent  and  15  per  cent  per  pound,  are,  respectively,  22.91  and  22.17 
per  cent,  based  upon  the  imports  for  consumption  of  1907,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Burlaps, 

(Report  on  commerce  and  navigation,  1907.) 


;  Value  per  Advalo- 

Gnde. 

Rate. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Duties.     !   unit  of  1  rem  rate 
1  quantity.!  of  duty. 

*    Pounds. 

1  Per  cent. 

80  inches,  6  ounces,  30 

1  cent  per  pound 
and  15  percent 

316,622,921 

$25,006,101 

$5,729,808 

W.079 

22.91 

threads     to      square 

inch. 

ad  valorem. 

Between     30    and    66 

{  cent  per  pound 
and  15  per  cent 

6,342,854 

774,261 

171,637 

.122 

22.17 

threads     to     square 

inch. 

ad  valorem. 

All  other,  not  specially 
proTided  for. 

45  per  cent 

29,911,701 

3,042,277 

1,869,024 

,102 

.45 

The  rate  of  duty  assessed  on  the  yarn  before  it  is  woven  into  cloth 
is,  yam  not  under  5-lea,  22.12  per  cent,  and  finer  than  5-lea,  35  per 
cent.  A  very  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the  amount  of  jute 
spun,  but  no  increase  has  resulted  in  the  weaving  of  burlaps ;  in  fact, 
practically  none  are  made  in  this  country,  although,  as  shown  by  the 
above  figures,  they  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $28,000,000. 

If  the  duty  on  the  woven  goods  was  increased  so  as  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  labor  operation  of  weaving  it  would  give  a  very  great 
impetus  to  the  growing  industrv  of  jute  manufacturing.  At  the 
present  time  the  duty  on  burlaps  fs  a  revenue  producer,  but  it  has  not 
led  to  any  development  of  manufacturing.  A  slight  additional  duty 
would  result  at  first  in  a  larger  revenue  and  eventually  in  the  creation 
of  a  very  large  industry. 

In  brief,  what  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  tin  plates,  silk, 
glass,  and  numerous  other  manufactures  can,  under  our  protective 
system,  be  accomplished,  in  time,  respecting  burlaps. 

It  will  be  claimed  that  burlaps  are  the  raw  matei'ial  for  the  bag 
industry.    Any  article  which  may  claim  the  privileges  of  a  raw  ma- 
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terial  should  require  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  expended  on  it  to 
make  it  a  finished  article.  The  labor  required  to  make  the  burlap 
for  a  bag  is  about  2  cents.  The  labor  to  sew  a  bag  is  two-tenths  of 
a  c6nt.  Hence,  for  every  dollar  paid  out  for  sewing  bags  $10  would 
also  be  paid  to  American  labor  if  the  burlaps  were  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. 

At  all  times  the  difference  in  cost  between  cotton  bags  and  jute  bags 
and  cheap  cotton  cloths  and  burlap  is  very  small.  Any  increase  m 
the  burlap  duty  would  at  once  make  a  market  for  cheap  cotton  cloth, 
thus  enabling  the  cotton  mills  to  employ  more  people  and  use  large 

?uantities  oi  low-grade  cotton,  greatl)^  to  the  benefit  of  the  cotton 
anner. 

The  undersigned  are  not  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty  to  add  to 
profits,  or  even  protection  for  an  established  industry.  They  are 
simply  pointing  out  to  your  committee  the  possibilities  of  establishing 
in  the  United  States  a  large  and  desirable  industry  which  is  in  their 
direct  line  of  manufacture  and  which  they  would  like  to  enter  into 
did  they  but  receive  sufficient  protection  against  the  low-paid  labor  of 
Calcutta,  now  the  great  center  of  the  burlap  manufacture. 
Very  respectfully, 

Columbian  Rope  Company, 
By  Edwin  D.  Metcalf,  President. 


THE   ZENITH  MILLINO   COMPANY,   KANSAS   CITY,   MO.,   FIOXTR 
MILLEES,  ASK  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  BUELAP  CLOTH. 

Kansas  City,  November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washinffton,  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  As  export  flour  millers  we  use  large  quantities  of  jute 
and  burlap  bags.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  committee  is  now 
considering  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  would  respectfully  ask  you 
to  consider  the  matter  of  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  burlap  cloth. 
This  to  our  mind  is  very  essential,  and  we  can  not  see  how  any  reduc- 
tion can  in  any  way  injui-e  any  manufacturing  institution  in  our 
countiy. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  earnest  consideration  of  the 
above  question,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Zenith  Milling  Company, 
L.  S.  MoHR,  President. 


BURLAPS  AND  LINENS. 

EEPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  LINEN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YOEK 
CITY  SirOOEST  NEW  CLASSIFICATIONS. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  I  would  respectfully  submit  the  following  argument 
in  support  of  the  proposed  rates  which  accompany  this  memorial  to 
your  respected  body. 
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Burlaps  have  been  on  the  free  list,  and  have  also  paid  varying 
rates  of  duty,  and  at  present  are  paying  a  compound  duty,  which  we 
should  like  modified  as  per  the  memorial,  which  we  will  personally 
submit.  Burlap  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  sacks  for 
grain,  agricultural  products,  mining  products,  fertilizers,  sugar,  and 
for  baling  various  articles  of  merchandise,  and  is  an  article  of  neces- 
sity. It  is  not  produced  in  this  country.  Any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  would  therefore  assist  almost  every  variety  of  business,  from 
the  fanner  to  the  cotton  and  woolen  mill.  The  cotton  mills  and  the 
woolen  mills  and  many  other  manufacturers  of  goods  in  this  country 
use  burlap  for  baling  covers,  and  many  of  them  use  the  burlap  for 
exporting  cotton  goods.  Any  reduction  in  the  duty  which  reduces 
the  value  of  burlap  reduces  the  cost  of  bale  covers  and  sacks,  and 
enables  all  manufacturers  competing  for  foreign  trade  to  cheapen 
their  goods  to  the  extent  aflForded  by  any  relier  in  duty  which  you 
extend  to  these  goods. 

Bagging  for  cotton  and  similar  fabrics  suitable  for  covering  cotton 
as  described  in  paragraph  344,  has  been  argued  very  fully  before  the 
Wa)'s  and  Means  Oommittee,  many  people  demanding  that  these 
goods  come  in  free.  We  believe  that  all  imports  commg  into  the 
country  should  pay  some  moderate  duty  to  contribute  to  the  revenue 
of  the  country,  as  they  enjoy  the  benefits  of  its  courts  and  protection 
of  its  laws,  making  commerce  possible.  We  would  therefore  suggest  a 
rate  of  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  square  yard  as  being  a  fair 
compromise  between  the  present  duty  retained  and  the  large  oulk  of 
people  who  demand  free  bagging. 

At  one  time,  because  certain  people  thought  they  might  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  wide  burlaps,  which  are  used  as  a  foundation 
for  linoleum  and  oilcloth,  they  had  an  extra  duty  of  45  per  cent 
placed  on  all  goods  above  CO  inches  in  width.  Inasmuch  as  this,  is 
imported  almost  entirely  as  a  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
oilcloth  and  linoleum,  and  inasmuch  as  these  goods  are  not  made  in 
this  country,  we  recommend  the  rate  of  duty  on  burlaps  applv  to  all 
widths,  and  that  the  phrase  "  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width  "  be 
stricken  out.  This  will  harm  no  one,  except  possibly  some  new 
theorist  w^ho  may  come  before  you  during  these  hearings,  and  will 
give  to  the  manufacturers  goods  at  a  much  lower  cost,  which  will 
enable  them  to  supply  this  entire  country  with  cheaper  linoleum  and 
oilcloth  goods,  will  increase  the  consumption  of  these  burlaps,  and 
benefit  a  large  industry  without  harming  any  existing  industry  in 
this  country.  This  is  earnestly  desired  by  oilcloth  and  linoleum 
manufacturers,  as  I  know.  They  will  so  state  if  asked  to  reply  on 
this  point. 

Linen  goods  have  paid  since  1857  a  duty  of  24  per  cent,  25  per  cent, 
*'>0  per  cent,  35  per  cent,  and  40  per  cent.  To-day  they  are  paying  a 
duty  ranging  from  35  per  cent  to  55  per  cent  and  even  GO  per  cent. 
As  the  duty  is  a  compound  duty  this  does  not  always  show  quite 
clearly.  There  have  been  a  number  of  companies  started,  some  very 
large  ones  at  Fall  River,  one-third  of  a  century  ago,  which  have  gone 
out  of  the  linen  business,  and  into  the  larger  and  more  profitable  cot- 
ton trade.  Among  these  may  be  cited  the  American  Linen  Company, 
of  Fall  River;  Willimantic  Linen  Company,  and  Sprague  Linen 
Company.  Many  others  since  that  time  have  found  the  business  too 
unprofitable  to  continue.    There  have  been  since  the  introduction  of 
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the  present  tariff  many  failures,  and  the  speaker  has  in  mind  at  this 
time  some  seven  concerns  that  are  out  of  business,  or  practically  out 
of  business.  The  last  linen  schedule  was  made  because  certain  large 
interests  in  New  England  (Boott  Mills,  of  Lowell,  Mass.)  proposed 
to  go  into  the  linen  business,  but  like  most  other  projected  concerns 
already  referred  to  no  serious  effort  after  the  law  was  passed  was 
made  to  engage  in  the  linen  business,  and  the  consumers  of  the  United 
States  have  feen  paying  a  rate  of  duty  some  15  per  cent  or  20  per 
cent  too  high,  simply  because  certain  theorists  conceived  the  idea 
that  they  would  like  to  go  in  the  linen  business,  and  made  rather 
strong  statements  to  induce  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which  would  make 
the  business  profitable  for  them. 

At  a  moderate  estimate  $16,000,000  in  excess  of  a  fair  rate  has  been 
taken  out  of  consumers  during  the  life  of  the  present  tariff.  The 
linen  industry  is  not  a  large  one,  nor  do  statistics  prove  that  it  is  a 
growing  one.  The  imports  for  the  year  1908  according  to  the  Treas- 
ury statistics  will  probably  figure  out  to  be  not  over  $14,000,000  much 
less  than  in  1907,  and  less  than  in  1906.  The  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  linens  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  population 
nor  the  increase  in  trade  in  other  branches.  The  tendency  is  to  use 
more  and  more  cotton  goods.  It  is  therefore  not  a  large  and  growing 
industry,  and  it  is  not  wise  for  any  individual  or  corporation  to 
embark  in  it.  There  is  one  concern  m  this  country  which  manufac- 
tures roller  toweling,  which  has  manufactured  roller  toweling  under 
various  tariffs,  and  was  able  to  stand  up  against  lower  duties  before, 
and  should  be  able  to  do  so  again.  There  are  a  few  small  concerns 
manufacturing  products  of  cotton  and  linen,  but  they  are  of  no 
moment  whatever,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  other  industries,  nor 
should  they  be  considered  to  any  great  extent  as  compared  with  the 
consumer. 

The  high  tariff,  in  other  words,  has  been  a  burden  on  the  consumer 
and  has  had  no  industry  of  any  particular  moment  to  protect  on  this 
side.  A  fair  reduction  in  duty  would  enable  many  ^oods  to  come  in 
which  would  enable  the  average  household  to  have  linen  on  its  table 
instead  of  making  linen  goods  so  high  through  high  tariff  that  this 
is  impossible.  Furthermore,  a  reduction  in  duty  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  many  articles  in  the  way  of  linen  padding  which  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing,  and  which  is  a  raw  material 
with  the  clothier.  Lower  prices  would  enable  the  clothier  to  turn 
out  cheaper  clothing  to  the  masses  in  this  country.  We  do  not  ask 
for  any  severe  reductions. 

Furthermore,  we  would  suggest  that  the  present  wording  and  clas- 
sification of  the  bill  be  allowed  to  stand.  One  of  the  serious  bur- 
dens on  business  has  been  that  each  time  the  tariff  bill  has  been 
changed  it  has  taken  about  two  years  to  fight  out  before  the  Board  of 
Appraisers  and  the  United  States  courts  just  what  is  meant  by  the 
bill  and  to  determine  accurately  the  classifications.  This  has  been  a 
great  loss  to  the  consumer  and  the  importer,  much  money  having  gone 
to  revenue  lawyers,  and  has  occasioned  unnecessary  loss  and  inde- 
cision on  the  part  of  the  importer  and  domestic  manufacturers  as 
well. 

Therefore  we  recommend  that  in  Schedule  J,  at  least,  the  original 
wording  of  the  bill  be  preserved,  and  that  the  rates  alone  be  changed. 
This  will  save  all  contests  and  all  uncertainties  and  will  relieve  the 
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business  community  of  one  of  the  worst  burdens  entailed  upon  it  by  a 
tariff  change. 

We  recommend  a  duty  which  shall  be  35  per  cent  as  the  minimum 
duty  for  pure  linen  goods,  and  a  compound  duty  which  at  times 
would  run  something  above  the  minimum  35  per  cent  rate. 

Inasmuch  as  thfere  have  been  frequent  clashes  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  importers  on  union  goods  composed  of  cotton  and  linen,  we 
would  suggest  that  all  union  goods  having  any  linen  in  the  composi- 
tion pay  a  rate  of  35  per  cent. 

This  will  all  tend  to  simplicity,  will  relieve  the  Board  of  Appraisers 
of  many  thousands  of  cases,  will  protect  the  Government  against  the 
dishon^  or  sharp  importer  who  might  endeavor  to  take  advantage 
of  new  classifications  unfairly.  I  would  say  that  in  the  case  of  my 
own  firm,  at  one  time  we  haa  something  like  fourteen  hundred  ship- 
ments which  were  up  before  the  Board  of  Appraisers  for  adjust- 
ment because  of  complications  of  classifications,  all  of  which  have 
hince  been  straightened  out.  Similar  trouble  will  never  clog  the 
Government  records  on  any  new  bill  if  the  present  nomenclature  and 
classifications  are  retained. 

Instead  of  the  present  rates  in  Schedule  J,  paragraphs  339,  341, 
345,  346,  and  347,  we  would  respectfully  propose  the  following  alter- 
ations: 

Paragraph  339 :  Laces,  lace  window  curtains,  tidies,  pillow  shams, 
bed  sets,  insertings,  flouncings,  and  other  lace  articles,  handkerchiefs, 
etc.,  from  60  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

Paragraph  341 :  Plain  woven  fabrics  of  single  jute  yarns,  etc.,  from 
five-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  15  per  cent  to  three-eighths  cent  per 
pound  and  10  per  cent,  and  from  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound  and 
15  per  cent  to  nve-eighths  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  cent.  The  lim- 
itation of  60  inches  of  width  to  be  eliminated. 

Paragraph  345:  Handkerchiefs,  etc.,  from  50  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent.    If  hemstitched,  etc.,  from  55  per  cent  to  45  per  cent. 

Paragraph  346:  Woven  fabrics,  or  articles  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  composed  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  etc.,  weighing  5^  ounces 
or  more  per  square  yard,  not  more  than  60  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
from  1|  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  IJ  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent;  not  more  than  120  threads  to  the  square  mch, 
from  2J  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  2^  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent;  not  more  than  180  threads  to  the  square  inch, 
from  6  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  4^  cents  per  square 
yard  and  15  per  cent ;  more  than  180  threads  to  the  square  inch,  from 
9  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent  to  7^  cents  per  square  yard 
and  16  per  cent.  The  provision  that  none  of  the  foregoing  articles  in 
this  paragraph  shall  pay  less  rate  of  duty  than  50  per  cent  shall  be 
altered  to  35  per  cent. 

Woven  fabrics  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  including  such  as  is  known 
as  "shirting  cloth,"  weighing  less  than  4^  ounces  per  square  yard  and 
counting  more  than  100  threads  to  the  square  inch,  35  per  cent. 

Paragraph  347:  All  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  etc.,  not  specially  provided  for,  from  45  per  cent  to 
35  per  cent.    Union  goods  composed  of  cotton  and  linen,  35  per  cent. 

Henry  Dodge  Cooper, 
President  Linen  Association  of  New  York. 

Representing  14  concerns  in  New  York  City. 
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DOLLS'  WIGS. 

AMEBICAN    UANUFACTTJBEBS    OF    DOLLS    ASK    BELIEF    FBOH 
ALLEGED  EXCESSIVE  DUTIES  ON  WOOLEN  WIGS. 

• 

New  York,  December  1^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  American  Doll  and  Toy  Manufacturing 
Company,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  facts  in  connection 
with  the  present  tariff  schedules  by  which  my  client  feels  itself 
aggrieved. 

Doll  manufacturing  in  this  country  is,  indeed,  an  "  infant  industry," 
there  being  practically  no  manufacturers  of  doll  heads  and  dolls  in 
the  United  States  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  my  client.  Never- 
theless, we  seek  relief  not  in  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  dolls,  but  in 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  that  affect  doll  parts. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  wool  is  the  heaviest  burden  to 
bear.  Essential  to  doll  manufacturing  is  the  importation  of  doll 
wigs.  These  wigs  are  made  of  mohair  or  Angora  wool,  and  ure 
classified,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  as  manufactures  of  wool.  The 
duty,  which  is  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  pound,  is 
equivalent  to  110  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Finished  dolls  and  doll  heads  are  subject  to  35  per  cent.  The  need 
of  paying  for  a  necessary  part  or  ingredient  110  per  cent  duty  (when 
the  finished  product  is  subject  to  only  35  per  cent),  added  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States, 
constitutes  a  burden  which  menaces  the  existence  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  deters  other  capital  from  entering  this  field. 

In  this  particular  industry  the  following  anomalous  situation  ob- 
tains: A  complete  china  doll  head  with  a  fine  mohair  wig  can  be 
imported  and  sold  in  the  United  States  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
cost  to  import  a  similar  doll  wig  alone,  thanks  to  110  per  cent  duty. 

The  desired  relief  suggests  itself  in  three  alternatives : 

First.  The  putting  on  the  free  list  of  manufactures  of  wool,  at  least 
in  those  cases  where  the  wool  comes  from  animals  not  found  in  the 
United  States ;  or 

Second.  The  creation  of  a  new  classification  entitled  "  Doll  and  toy 
parts ; "  or 

Third.  The  adoption  of  a  ruling  which  may  be  found  to  benefit 
various  industries  in  addition  to  trie  one  herein  discussed,  namely, 
a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the  duty  on  no  article  which  is  a  part  of  a 
more  comprehensive  one,  or  of  a  finished  product,  shall  in  any  case 
exceed  the  rate  of  duty  of  such  larger  object  or  finished  product. 

Trusting  that  the  feeble  voice  of  this  infant  industry,  which  can 
not  afford  to  be  personally  represented  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, will  none  the  less  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  some  consider- 
ation, I  beg  leave  to  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  A.  Hoffmann. 
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EMBROIDERED  LINENS, 

THE  PABEES  MACHINE  COHPANT,  BBOOEXYN,  N.  T.,  ASKS 
HIOHEB  DUTY  ON  DOILIES,  TABLECLOTHS,  AND  SIHILAB 
PEODUCTS. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  4, 1908- 
To  the  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  are  a  new  concern  engaged  in  starting  a  new 
industry  in  the  United  States.  We  manufacture  household  articles, 
such  as  are  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  we  suggest 
be  inserted  in  Schedule  J  of  the  proposed  new  tariff : 

Doilies,  centerpieces,  tablecloths,  table  mats,  luncheon  cloths,  tray 
cloths,  napkins,  bedspreads,  sheets,  pillowcases,  pillow  shams,  bureau 
scrafs,  chiffonier  covers,  sideboard  covers,  sofa  pillows,  furniture  cov- 
ers, tidies,  decorative  or  fancy  household  or  hotel  articles  of  any  de- 
scription, the  basis  of  which  is  a  fabric ;  any  of  these  or  similar  arti- 
cles which  have  been  scalloped  or  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery 
to  any  extent  or  for  any  purpose,  along  the  edge  or  on  the  interior, 
in  pursuance  of  a  design  or  otherwise,  or  any  of  these  or  similar  arti- 
cles which  have  been  hemstitched  or  otherwise  stitched  on  the  interior 
or  on  the  edge  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  or  from  which 
threads  have  oeen  drawn,  or  which  have  been  cut  or  punched  to  pro- 
duce openwork,  or  to  which  have  been  secured  in  any  manner  lace 
or  trimming,  or  in  which  inserts  of  lace,  netting,  or  other  material 
have  been  made,  or  to  which  any  material  has  been  appliqued,  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem ;  provided,  that  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  hav- 
ing a  basic  fabric  partially  or  wholly  of  linen  shall  pay  80  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Practically  all  of  the  foregoing  articles  having  linen  or  linen  and 
cotton  as  a  basic  fabric  are  imported,  except  the  small  quantity  we 
manufacture.  The  trade  at  the  present  time  demands  that  such  basic 
fabric  in  the  better  class  of  these  goods  shall  be  linen.  We  manu- 
facture such  better  class  of  goods,  so  it  will  be  understood  that  our 
raw  material  is  principally  linen. 

This  raw  material  we  at  the  present  time  convert  into  these  house- 
hold articles  by  means  of  machine  embroidery.  For  example,  if  a  24- 
inch  round  doilie  or  centerpiece  is  to  be  made,  we  take  a  piece  of  linen 
of  suitable  size,  embroider  on  it  a  scalloped  or  other  design  round 
figure  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  along  the  edge  of  this  embroidered 
figure  buttonhole  or  binding  stitches  are  made.  To  the  end  that  the 
threads  of  the  fabric  may  run  fully  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  em- 
broidery and  the  edge  be  thereby  made  more  secure,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons, the  material  usually  extends  beyound  the  embrodered  figure, 
and  is  cut  away  along  the  edge  of  such  figure  after  the  embroidering 
of  the  piece  is  finished.  If  a  square  napkin  or  tablecloth  is  to  be  made, 
a  square  figure  is  embroidered  and  finished  in  the  same  way  the  round 

Eiece  is  finished.    The  cutting  away  of  the  fabric  outside  of  the  em- 
roidery  is  done  by  hand,  both  in  hand  and  machine  embroidery  of 
this  character. 
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The  inventing  of  machinery  for  doing  this  class  of  embroidery  is 
of  recent  date.  We  have  machines  for  doing  it,  and  our  competitors, 
th^  foreign  manufacturers,  also  have  machinery  for  doing  it-  But 
oven  with  machines  the  labor  cost  of  converting  the  piece  of  fabric 
into  the  finished  article  is  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  article. 

Large  manufacturers  of  linen  manufacture  these  household  articles 
either  T)y  hand  or  by  machinery,  and  it  is  from  some  of  these  manu- 
facturers that  we  have  to  import  our  raw  material.  This  raw  material 
pays  a  duty  of  from  35  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  these 
fancy  household  articles  pay  a  duty  of  only  60  per  cent. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  manufac- 
turer of  the  principal  raw  material  used  in  the  making  of  these  goods, 
and  he  also  has  the  advantage  of  peasant  and  other  cheap  labor  which 
is  used  in  such  manufacture.  Furthermore,  in  the  making  of  the 
smaller  pieces,  such  as  doilies  and  centerpieces,  which  is  the  larger 
part  of  the  business,  he  uses  his  odds  and  ends  and  his  pieces  of  linen 
that  have  been  damaged  in  places. 

These  and  other  things  constitute  the  main  reasons  why  the  present 
duty  of  60  per  cent  on  these  articles  is  not  high  enough  to  enaole  the 
American  manufacturer  to  compete  successfully  with  the  foreign 
manufacturer. 

It  may  be  asked  how  we  manage  to  copipete  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers under  these  adverse  conditions?  In  answer  to  this  it  is 
noted  that  we  exist  by  doing  better  and  more  expensive  work,  and 
making  special  designs,  and  that  by  doing  this  we  get  a  select  trade, 
which  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  business.  But  the  for- 
eign manufacturers  are  improving,  they  are  imitating  our  work,  and 
one  of  them  at  least  has  boasted  that  they  were  going  to  drive  us  out 
of  the  business. 

We  started  in  this  business  in  1904,  have  quite  a  large  amount  of 
capital  invested,  but  have  not  been  able  to  pay  any  dividends.  If 
we  get  suitable  protection,  so  we  can  afford  to  make  these  goods  in 
quantity,  we  think  we  can  establish  a  large  home  industry ;  that,  with 
a  tariff  favorable  enough,  others  will  start  in  this  business;  that  the 
use  of  these  goods  will  be  very  largely  increased;  and  that  it  will 
result  in  the  consumer  eventually  getting  these  household  articles  at 
a  lower  figure  than  they  can  get  them  now.  And  we  also  think  it 
will  produce  an  increased  revenue  for  the  Government,  because  it 
will  increase  the  use  of  linen,  all  of  which  is  imported,  and  all  of 
which  pays  a  high  rate  of  duty. 

We  favor  a  specific  duty,  where  it  is  practical,  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  or  we  can  think  of  a  practical  way  of  placing  a  specific  duty 
on  the  goods  we  are  manufacturing  or  that  we  propose  to  manufac- 
ture we  will  send  in  additional  suggestions  outlining  such  specific 
duties. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Parkes  Machine  Company, 
PerW.  N.  Parkes, 

General  Superintendent. 
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FLAX. 

SIDITET  S.  BOTCE,  TALE,  KICH.,  TJEOES  THE  CONTINTTED  PROTEC- 
TION OF  THE  FLAX  INDTTSTBT. 

Yale,  Mich.,  November  25,  1908. 

COMJUTTEE  ON   WaYS   AND  MbANS, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  It  has  just  come  to  my  notice  that  the  Linen  Thread 
Company,  of  New  York,  the  stock  of  which  is  very  largely  owned 
in  Great  Britain,  is  proposing  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  duties 
upon  "  scutched  "  or  raw  flax.  This  is  to  be  asked  upon  the  pela 
that  there  is  no  flax  grown  in  this  country.  This,  with  the  fact  that 
the  examiners  at  the  custom-houses  do  not  know  the  difference  be- 
tween "  scutched  "  and  "  hackled  "  or  "  dressed  "  and  "  undressed  " 
flax,  will  cause  all  flax  to  come  in  free.  It  is  a  very  well-known  fact 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  "  hackled  "  flax  now  imported  comes  in 
as  "  scutclied  "  flax,  thus  saving  2  cents  per  pound  in  the  duty. 

Flax  culture  has  just  become  thoroughly  established  in  this  coun- 
try. Over  six  thousand  tons  were  grown  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
alone  for  fiber  last  year.  This  flax  was  equally  fine  and  spinable 
with  any  CTOwn  in  Europe.  To  fully  determine  the  matter  of  grow- 
ing flax  the  late  Senator  McMillan  had  some  tons  of  Michigan  flax 
sent  to  Ireland  and  spun  and  woven  into  fine  linens,  where  the  flax 
was  pronounced  equal  to  flax  grown  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Every  State  in  tne  ITnion  can  grow  flax  if  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
The  millions  of  tons  of  flax  annually  burned  in  the  Northwest  would 
be  changed  to  the  production  of  flax  for  the  fiber  as  well  as  for  the 
seed,  were  there  fine  linen  mills  to  consume  it. 

Contrary  to  what  the  policy  of  levying  duties  should  be,  the  duty 
upon  coarse  linens  is  higher  than  upon  fine  linens.  Coarse  linens 
are  consumed  by  the  poor  people,  wnile  fine  linens  are  one  of  the 
textile  luxuries  of  those  able  to  pay  for  them.  The  amount  of  labor 
is  more  than  double  in  the  making  of  fine  linens.  The  duties  should 
be  equal  with  those  upon  other  fine  textiles. 

The  cost  of  producting  flax  is  very  much  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  where  wages  of  men  are  but  »35  cents  a  day, 
against  $1.50  to  $2  here.  There  are  nine  large  mills  at  Dunfermline 
Scotland,  weaving  linens  from  yams  imported  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  60  per  cent  of  which  are  shipped  directly  to  the  United  States. 
The  wages  of  the  women  weavers  are  from  $3  per  week  up. 

The  amount  of  flax  grown  in  the  United  States  for  fiber  is  doubling 
each  five  years,  and  were  there  mills  to  consume  it  the  culture  would 
more  than  double  each  year. 

There  is  a  necessity  for  mills  making  fine  linens.  A  few  mills  now 
make  threads  and  twines,  some  two  or  three  spin  and  weave  coarse 
crashes,  while  over  one  hundred  establishments  use  imported  yarns 
in  various  ways,  mostly  as  coarse  union  crashes. 

The  flax,  hemp,  and  linen  industry  is  uneven  in  character  and  con- 
dition. Every  variety  of  character  of  fiber  should  be  consumed.  The 
cost  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  export.    In  growing  flax  in  all  coun- 
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tries,  there  is  of  necessity  different  character  of  soils ;  some  seasons  are 
cold  and  wet,  others  hot  and  dry,  there  are  imperfectly  prepared 
fibers,  some  coarse,  others  fine,  but  each  adapted  to  the  production  of 
the  different  kinds  of  goods.  The  coarse  and  fine  machinery  should 
be  here.  This  is  an  industry  which  the  people  have  the  same  right 
to  engage  in  as  the  producers  of  woolens,  cottons,  or  any  other  tex- 
tiles. A  diversity  of  production,  the  presence  of  a  linen  industry 
giving  employment  to  labor,  to  the  farmer,  to  the  growers  of  farm 
and  garden  produce,  to  the  machinists,  and  to  transportation  at  home, 
instead  of  employing  foreign  nations  to  make  the  almost  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  gooas  for  us. 

The  are  seven  flax  mills  with  capital  of  $7,000  to  $10,000,  and 
farmers  with  over  50,000  acres  engaged  in  growing  flax  in  this  State 
alone. 

Very  truly, 

Sidney  Smith  Boyce. 


HEMP. 


THE  INTEENATIONAL  GHAMBEE  OF  GOMHERGE,  AL6AT,  P.  I.,  PE- 
TITIONS FOR  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  DXITT  ON  PHILIPPINE 
HEMP. 

Washington,  December  5, 1908, 
The  Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  memorial  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  the  province  of  Albay,  P.  I., 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  praying  that  the  present  duty 
on  hemp  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  be  removed. 

This  memorial  was  brought  to  the  War  Department  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  A.  Reynolds,  late  governor  of  the  province  of  Albay,  P.  I., 
with  the  request  that  it  be  forwarded. 

Very  respectfully,  Lui^e  E.  Wright, 

Secretary  of  "War. 


Legaspi,  p.  I.,  March  5, 1908. 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  .the  Philippine  Commission  No,  230  and 
passed  September  17,  1901,  by  authority  of  General  Orders,  No.  49, 
office  of  the  military  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  dated 
October  26,  1899,  and  by  the  terms  of  article  13  of  said  act  an  export 
tax  of  75  cents  per  100  kilograms  is  levied  and  collected  upon  all 
abaca  or  hemp  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands ;  and 

Whereas  this  export  tax,  collected  upon  all  shipments  of  hemp  to 
the  United  States,  when  the  same  shall  be  there  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  finished  products  or  otherwise  there  consumed,  is  refunded 
to  the  exporter  residing  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  same 
becomes  his  gain  and  profit  at  the  cost  and  loss  of  the  producer ;  and 

Whereas  buyers  of  hemp  in  the  provinces  invariably,  because  they 
must,  as  wise  business  men  discounting  the  probable  future,  fix  the 
price  to  be  paid  therefor  with  the  prospect  of  paying  the  said  export 
tax  thereon,  thus  constructively  collecting  it  from  the  producer  upon 
the  initial  sale  of  his  crop  as  it  first  passes  from  his  hands ;  and 
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Whereas  this  export  tax  equals  the  sum  of  46|  cents  per  picul,  or 
9^  cents  per  bale,  or  as  expressed  in  the  currency  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  f^.93i  per  picul,  or  ^1.87  per  bale,  and  is  charged  against 
and  taken  from  the  farmer  as  a  penalty  for  his  industry  and  achieve- 
ments in  soil  culture;  and  in  the  case  of  shipment  to  the  United 
States  for  consumption  there  the  said  export  tax  amounting  to  the 
sums  aforesaid  upon  each  picul  and  each  bale  of  hemp  is  returned 
to  and  placed  into  the  pockets  of  the  Manila  middleman,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  in  the  United  States 
is  in  no  sense  the  beneficiary  by  reason  of  this  regulation :  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  International  Ctiamber  of  Corrvmerce^  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alhay^  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be,  and  is 
hereby,  memoralized  to  remove  said  export  tax  which  ruinously  dis- 
criminates against  the  hemp  farmer  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
aforesaid,  the  same  being  especially  burdensome  as  well  as  obnoxious 
to  him  at  this  time  when  hemp  is  bringing  at  least  50  per  cent  less 
than  it  brought  on  the  date  and  in  the  period  of  the  enactment  of  said 
act  Xo.  230,  by  the  Philippine  Commission ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved^  That  the  Hon.  Charles  A.  Reynolds,  retiring  governor 
of  the  province  of  Albay,  and  president  of  said  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  of  the  province  of  Albay,  who  soon  will  return  to 
the  United  States,  be  and  he  is  requested  and  instructed  to  present  to 
the  proper  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  representations  herein  con- 
tained, together  with  such  other  data  touching  the  subject  as  he  may 
care  to  prepare,  and  insist  upon  the  relief  so  much  needed  and  in 
good  conscience  demanded  in  behalf  of  the  languishing  of  the  most 
miportant  agricultural  industry  of  the  entire  archipelago. 

A  true  copy. 

Leonard  S.  Goddard,  President. 
Luis  Palomar  Paldovi,  Secretary, 


LINEN  COLLARS  AND  CUFFS. 

THE  COLLAE,  CUFF,  AND  SHIET  MANTJFACTUEERS  OF  TROT,  N.  T., 
FILE  A  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  representing  the  collar,  cuflF,  and 
shirt  manufacturers  of  Troy  and  vicinity,  respectfully  urge  that  in 
your  report  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  revision  you  will  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  regulations  prescribed  in  the  present  law  as  affecting 
the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts,  as  well  as 
the  products  entering  into  that  industry,  should  remain  unchanged. 

In  support  of  that  position  we  earnestly  urge  for  your  information 
and  consideration  the  following  facts  ana  reasons,  viz : 

The  merchandise  and  product  in  relation  to  which  this  application 
is  made  are  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts,  made  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  linen  and  cotton  cloth. 
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The  paragraph  of  the  present  law  Thich  we  understand  affects 
this  indiistry  is  section  338  of  Schedule  J.   [Copy  attached.] 

The  collar  and  cuff  industry  oriffinated  m  Troy  in  1833,  and  in 
seventy-five  years  it  has  grown  steadily  until  it  has  become  the  chief 
resource  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  community  of  Troy  and 
vicinity  depends,  affording  employment  and  the  sole  means  of  liveli- 
hood to  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population  of  the  city,  as 
well  as  to  large  numbers  in  the  adjacent  neighborhoods. 

In  1886  an  unfortunate  local  agitation  and  strike  created  a  scarcity 
of  goods.     It  was  then  first  discovered  that  German  goods  could 

{profitably  be  imported.  They  were  followed  by  the  lower  grades  of 
English  manufacture. 

The  importation  of  these  foreign  goods  increased  to  the  detriment 
of  our  manufacturers,  until  checked  somewhat  by  the  act  of  1897, 
during  which  time  the  manufacturers  of  England,  (lermany,  and 
Austria  disposed  of  large  quantities  of  goods  in  this  country,  but 
since  1897  the  imports  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts  have  not  increased. 

Prior  to  1897  it  had  been  discovered  that  the  influx  of  collars  from 
abroad  restricted  home  production,  and  that  foreign  goods  were 
offered  for  export  to  the  United  States  at  less  price  than  they  were 
sold  in  their  own  market,  and  experience  had  shown  that  the  rate  of 
protection  then  afforded  was  inadequate.  For  that  reason  relief  was 
provided  in  the  Dingley  bill.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  European 
cheap  labor  still  permits  competition  here,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tection now  afforded,  as  the  present  tariff  law  is  not  prohibitive. 

Over  nine-tenths  of  the  collars  and  cuffs  made  in  this  country  are 
produced  from  the  factories  of  the  thirty  manufacturers  of  Troy. 

The  making  of  shirts  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  business  of 
Troy  manufacturers,  but  it  is  a  more  widely  scattered  industry. 
There  are  shirt  factories  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  fully  700  in  number,  and  if  the  lessening  of  duties  will  result 
in  hardship  to  the  Troy  enterprise,  some  hardship  at  least  will  fall 
likewise  in  every  State  m  the  Union. 

These  are  the  latest  and  best  statistics  obtainable  with  respect  to 
the  Troy  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  business:  Number  of  employees, 
30,356;  average  weekly  wages,  $8.47. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  females,  and  fully  one-half 
of  the  work  is  done  in  the  homes  of  the  families  of  the  city  of  Troy 
and  surrounding  country. 

It  is  the  only  manufacturing  industry  in  this  district  which  gives 
employment  to"  a  large  number  of  women  and  is  unquestionably  the 
best  paid  employment  for  women  in  this  part  of  our  State. 

The  people  of  Troy  and  vicinity  depend  largely  upon  this  industry 
for  their  support — at  least  30  per  cent  directly  and  50  per  cent  indi- 
rectly. 

This  enterprise,  which  is  thus  the  life  of  this  locality,  is  not  a  huge 
industrial  combination.  There  is  no  trade-selling  agreement,  com- 
bination, or  trust  in  any  form  existing  among  the  manufacturers  for 
controlling  or  restricting  trade.  Each  manufacturer  operates  inde- 
pendently, and  consequently  there  is  a  spirited  and  keen  competi- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  is  to  promote  the  interests  not  only  of  em- 
ployer and  employed  but  to  give  the  consumer  a  direct  and  positive 
advantage. 
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The  average  weekly  wages  received  by  the  employees  of  the  Troy 
collar  and  shirt  factories  were  reported  in  1893  to  range  between  $7.89 
and  $8,  but  we  find  on  investigating  the  subject  that  those  reports 
were  based  upon  the  returns  from  one  or  two  very  high-class  fac- 
tories, and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  all  classes  of  Troy  shirt  and 
collar  factories  had  been  taken  into  account  the  rate  would  have  been 
lower;  and,  with  proper  allowance  for  the  difference  in  the  hours  of 
work,  $7.50  is  believed  to  be  a  reliable  figure  for  the  average  wages 
paid  in  1893. 

The  wage  calculations  made  at  this  time  have  been  very  carefully 
prepared  and  are  not  estimates.  Thev  show  that  the  average  weekly 
wage  for  the  year  1907  was  $8.47.  This  is  an  increase  of  13  per  cent 
to  employees  during  that  time. 

The  amount  dispensed  in  this  district  for  wages  for  the  collar,  cuff, 
and  shirt  industry  for  the  year  1893  was  $4,380,000  and  for  the  year 
1907  they  were  over  three  times  that  amount. 

Statistics  show,  as  a  result  of  the  individual  competition  which 
prevails,  that  from  year  to  year  the  percentage  of  cost  to  the  consumer 
has  decreased  and  the  average  price  of  the  production  has  been  re- 
duced, while  the  wages  of  the  laborers  have  increased. 

The  average  price  of  collars  to  consumers  in  1893  was  15^  cents; 
the  average  price  to  consumers  in  1907, 11^  cents,  a  decrease  in  the  cost 
to  the  consumers  of  over  25  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
over  75  per  cent  of  the  collars  sold  now  contain  nearly  twice  as  much 
material  as  they  did  in  1893,  due  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
wide  folded  collar.  Moreover,  a  more  sightly  and  more  durable  col- 
lar is  furnished  to-day  for  the  price  than  was  supplied  ten  years  ago. 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the  scnedule  of  rates  and 
importations  under  them  since  1893,  copies  of  which  are  attached  to 
this  brief. 

A  study  of  these  statements  shows  that  until  the  enactment  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  imports  increased  yearly,  and  that  under  that  act  they 
have  not  been  excluded,  but  reduced  to  only  a  reasonable  amount. 

We  also  beg  to  remind  you  that  materials  out  of  which  shirts,  col- 
lars, and  cuffs  are  made  cost,  we  believe,  from  15  to  30  per  cent  more 
in  our  country  than  they  do  in  foreign  countries.  This  increase  in 
cost  of  materials  should  be  given  proper  consideration  in  fixing  the 
duties  on  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs. 

The  protection  given  to  shirts  and  collars  by  the  tariff  laws,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  made  it  possible 
for  a  Targe  body  of  skilled  help  to  grow  up  in  this  industry,  so  that 
now  the  manufacturers  are  able  to  produce  the  most  excellent  goods 
of  every  kind. 

These  skilled  operators  usually  have  steady  employment  and  re- 
ceive fair  living  wages.  They  are  intelligent,  hard-working,  self- 
respecting,  and  thrifty. 

Any  change  or  modification  of  the  present  regulation  will  not  only 
prejudice  but  destroy  these  prevailing  conditions,  and  the  calamity 
will  fall  with  crushing  effect,  first,  on  these  wage-earners,  and  sec- 
ond, upon  the  entire  community  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

A  reduced  duty  will  invite  the  introduction  of  shirts,  collars,  and 
cuffs  from  Germany,  Austria,  England,  and  Japan,  From  all  of 
these  places  extensive  competition  will  enter,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  to  reduce  the  volume  of  home  business  by  introducing  foreign- 
made  goods  at  prices  which  will  displace  the  home  product. 
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Any  attempt  to  meet  this  competition  would  result  in  a  radical  and 
abrupt  readjustment  by  reduction  of  wages  of  employees  here,  the 
precipitation  of  strikes,  and  the  great  loss  incident  thereto,  and  to 
necessarily  forced  sales  pending  such  readjustment  and  reduction, 
with  the  added  embarrassment  that  the  market  would  be  divided. 

The  imposition  of  a  purely  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  of  no  avail, 
because,  for  one  reason,  experience  shows  that  the  foreigner  invoices 
his  goods  for  export  at  less  price  than  he  sells  in  his  own  market. 
The  method  which  he  employs  enables  him  to  evade  custom-house 
rulings  and  permits  his  import  at  an  undervaluation,  for  he  employs 
an  agent,  or  a  branch  house,  and  sells  his  goods  direct  from  his  factory 
to  the  American  trade,  invoicing  his  goods  at  cost  instead  of  the 
foreign  selling  prices. 

The  average  wage  of  the  foreign  workman  is  $2.14  to  $2.42  per 
week.     [See  report  attached,  Wages  in  Wurttemberg,  Germany.] 

The  average  price  paid  here  is  $8.47. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  if  the  tariff  is  removed  entirely  American 
labor  must  be  reduced  74  per  cent,  and  if  only  partially'  removed  it 
must  be  reduced  in  like  proportion.  Thus  the  Jcoreigner  has  74  per 
cent  of  advantage  of  the  American  manufacturer  on  the  item  of  help 
alone. 

This  can  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  Amer- 
ican labor,  because  the  persons  employed  in  the  labor  of  making  the 
foreign  collars  use  the  same  machinery  as  the  American,  and  the 
women  of  Germany  and  Japan  are  especially  noted  for  their  skill  in 
this  work. 

The  American  manufacturer  can  not  meet  the  low  cost  of  foreign 
production.  The  greater  cost  of  living,  in  this  country  is  one  of  the 
chief  reasons. 

The  countries  which  would  overwhelm  us  are  Germany,  Austria, 
England,  France,  and  Japan,  in  each  of  which  cheap  labor  prevails, 
and  goods  of  equal  excellence  with  ours  are  made  and  sold  at  prices 
cheaper  than  they  can  be  made  here. 

Moreover,  there  are  other  considerations  which  operate  to  give  the 
foreigner  an  unfair  advantage. 

The  so-called  child-labor  laws — ^laws  which  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  16 — ^the  factory  act,  and  the  employers'  lia- 
bility act ;  all  the  laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and 
minors  which  are  in  force  in  the  State  of  New  York,  although  they 
are  good  and  wholesome  in  themselves,  and  desirable,  nevertheless  ail 
operate  against  our  home  workers  when  in  competition  with  foreign 
labor. 

WAGES  IN   W^URTEMBURG,  GERMANY. 

According  to  a  German  factory-inspection  report  ( Jahresberichte 
der  Gewerbe-Aufsichtsbeamten  und  Bergbehorden,  1903)  the  follow- 
ing wages  were  paid  to  women  employed  in  the  linen  and  cotton 
wash-goods  industry  in  Wurtemburg:  Time  wage- workers,  3 J  cents 
per  hour,  or  $2.14  per  week  of  fifty-seven  hours ;  piece  wage-workers, 
4J  cents  per  hour,  or  $2.42  per  week  of  fifty-seven  hours. 

Since  1897  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  reduced  from  fifty-nine 
to  fifty-six  hours  per  week. 

There  is  a  sentimental  value  attached  to  the  word  "  imported  "  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  citizen  which  inclines  him  to  ascribe  to  the 
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article  thus  labeled  a  value  and  desirability  which  he  does  not  ascribe 
to  a  like  article  of  domestic  production,  and,  other  things  being  equal, 
often  without  further  inquiry  or  examination  he  gives  a  preference 
and  makes  the  purchase  of  the  article  bearing  that  label,  and  this  in 
itself,  while  it  should  not  be,  yet  nevertheless  is  a  great  obstacle 
and  hindrance  to  the  sale  of  the  domestic  article  and  causes  an  un- 
fair advantage  and  discrimination  against  which  our  home  manu- 
facturer shomd  be  protected. 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  but  it  should  be  noted  by  your  honorable 
committee  that  the  manufacturers  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  shirts  are  not 
of  that  class  who  have  become  multimillionaires  by  reason  of  the 
immense  profits  which  they  have  acquired  because  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  tariff  laws.  They  are  engaged  as  individuals  or  cor- 
porations and  conduct  and  carry  on  their  various  businesses  sepa- 
rately and  distinct,  without  any  mutual  organization  or  cooperation 
affecting  the  conditions  of  trade  either  among  themselves  or  with 
the  public.  They  are  thirty  in  number,  with  a  capital  investment 
ranging  all  the  way  from  $6,000  upward,  only  five  of  the  number 
employmg  capital  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

It  is  not  a  fact  that  the  Troy  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturers 
have  made  immense  fortunes;  as  a  rule,  after  twenty  or  fifty  years 
of  hard  work  a  few  of  them  have  made  a  fair  competence,  but,  speak- 
ing generally,  the  keen  domestic  competition  of  the  past  few  years 
has  resulted  in  very  small  profits,  and  the  individuals,  as  a  result, 
have  succeeded  in  making  not  more  than  a  fair  living,  and  some  con- 
cerns have  been  forced  out  of  business.  The  majority  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  this  district,  if  foreign  competition  is  allowed,  will  be 
driven  into  insolvency,  while  the  larger  concerns  will  be  compelled 
to  abandon  business  or  operate  factories  in  foreign  countries. 

But  it  perhaps  may  be  said  that  by  opening  the  doors  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  the  interest  of  the  consumer  is  advanced.  The  attempt 
has  already  been  made  in  this  paper  to  show  that  the  result  of  com- 
petition at  home  has  been  effective  with  respect  to  the  consumer.  It 
IS  confidently  asserted  that  if  the  door  is  opened  to  the  foreigner  the 
consumer  will  reap  no  advantage  by  the  methods  of  importing  which 
prevail.  The  foreigner  will  get  his  production  into  the  hands  of  the 
dealer.  The  latter  will  not  be  controlled  by  tariff  laws  and  regula- 
tion in  fixing  his  prices,  and  consequently  the  dealer  and  not  the  con- 
sumer will  reap  the  profits. 

Collars  are  sold  m  regular  brands  and  at  standard  and  fixed 
prices  according  to  value,  ranging,  e.  g.,  3  collars  for  25  cents,  or  10 
cents  each ;  2  collars  for  25  cents,  or  15  cents  each ;  3  collars  for  50 
cents,  or  20  cents  each ;  1  collar  for  25  cents ;  or  at  popular  prices  of 
10,  15,  20,  and  25  cents,  respectively.  Consequently  the  dealer  will 
continue  to  sell  at  those  customary  prices,  reapmg  the  increase 
himself. 

Only  by  a  large  reduction  of  duty  will  the  prices  of  collars,  cuffs, 
and  shirts  l3e  lessened  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  mean  a  large  decrease  in  wages  of  all  employees. 

In  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  is  found  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  and  benefits  of  the  protective-tariff  policy  of  the  Republican 
party — a  large  decrease  in  the  cost  of  collars  and  cuffs  and  an  increase 
in  wages  to  workers. 
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Further,  it  is  most  respectfully  urged  that  the  question  here  in- 
volved is  not  one  in  which  the  revision  of  the  tarin  should  be  used 
"  to  leasen  the  contrast  between  the  new  cult  of  multimillionaires  and 
the  laborers,"  as  phrased  recently  by  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  that  it  rather 
comes  within  that  class  which  Senator  Gorman  had  in  mind  when  he 
said  that  he  wanted  no  reduction  of  duties  unless  he  was  assured  that 
they  could  be  made  without  injuring  American  industries. 

This  petition  is  put  upon  the  broad  ground  that  with  respect  to 
this  particular  industry,  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
which  surround  and  characterize  it,  the  rights  of  the  consumer  are 
fully  conserved  by  present  conditions,  and  that  any  change  by  way 
of  modification  or  reduction  would  threaten  and  hkely  destroy  the 
earning  opportimities  of  many  deserving  and  worthy  workers,  upon 
whom  it  would  bring  distress  and  suffering,  sorely  cripple,  and  per- 
haps destroy,  an  important  home  industry,  and  seriously  check,  if  it 
did  not  absolutely  ruin,  the  prosperity  of  a  busy  and  thriving  com- 
munity. 

All  that  the  Troy  collar,  cuff,  and  shirt  manufacturers  demand  is 
a  tariff  which  will  protect  them  against  cheap  foreign  labor,  differ- 
ences in  cost  of  material,  the  sentimental  value  attached  to  the  word 
"  imported,"  and  give  thejn  a  "  reasonable  "  profit,  and  that  protec- 
tion we  believe  to  oe  expressed  in  the  Dingley  bill. 

Finally,  your  petitioners  earnestly  request  that  in  case  it  shall  be 
found  that  a  change  is  contemplated  that  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  them  to  offer  and  present  proof  substantiating  the  several 
propositions  herein  set  forth. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  K.  P.  Pine, 
Altu  M.  Me, 
Jas.  M.  Snyder, 
F.  F.  Peabody, 

Corrmvittee. 


ExHiBrr  A. 
Importations, 


Year  ending- 


June  80, 1892 

June  30. 1893 

June  30.  1894 

June  30. 1894-Aug.  28. 1894 
Aug.  28.  1894-June  itO.  1896. 

June  80, 1896 

June  30,  1897 , 

June  30, 1898 

June  30, 1899 

June  30, 1900 

June  30,1901 

June  30, 1902 

June  80,1903 

June  30, 1904 

June  30, 1906 

June  30, 1906 

June  30, 1907 

June  80, 1908 


Cotton 
collars. 


1.484 


929 
2,526 


23,056 
15,889 

4,164 
20.637 
15,036 

1,382 


Linen 
collars. 


Dozens. 
78,327 


ke  marks. 


89,137 
83,678 


10.802 
100,332 
107.849 
97,576 
66.889  I 
66,447 
48,279  I 


329 

44,230 

W« 

42,003 

1,493 

43,967 

377 

84,075 

6Z2 

36,444 

696 

36,947 

1,074 

88,470 

1,420 

88,444 

McKinlev  bill,  1890,  cotton  collars  and  cuffs,  15 
cents  dozen  specific  duty,  36  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem duty.  Linen  collars,  80 cents  dozen  spe- 
cific duty.  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

Wilson  bill,  1893,  collars,  cnfls,  and  shirts,  35 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 


Dingley  bill,  1897,  cotton  collars  and  cuffs,  46 
cents  per  dozen  specific  duty,  16  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty.  Linen  collars  and  cuffs,  40  cents 
per  dozen  specific  duty,  20  percent  ad  valorem 
duty. 
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LINENS- 

ABOIPH  SIMON,  BALTIHOEE,  MD.,  ASKS  A  DECREASE  OF  DITTIES 

ON  IINEN  FABRICS. 

Baltimore,  November  i^?  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me,  as  a  merchant,  tortured  with  calculations  of 
the  duties  on  linens  under  our  present  tariff,  to  put  in  my  plea.  I 
have  recently  spent  four  hours  calculating  an  invoice  of  linens  from 
Scotland,  it  only  costing  $579  in  Scotlana,  on  which  was  paid  $303 
for  duties — 53  per  cent. 

The  object  of  the  Dingley  tariff  being  protection  of  our  home  manu- 
facturers, with  incidental  revenue,  it  follows  that  any  class  of  manu- 
factured productions  that  are  not,  or  can  not,  owing  to  natural  causes, 
be  produced  in  the  United  States  at  a  paying  price,  that  such  articles 
should  not  have  a  duty  placed  on  them  in  our  tariff  law,  as  there  does 
not  eidst  any  struggling  manufacturer  to  protect,  nor  are  said  duties 
even  needed  for  revenue — the  Government  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing a  large  surplus  income. 

The  intelligent  dealer  in  linen  fabrics  knows  that,  excepting  an 
article  of  coarse  grade  of  unbleached  crash  made  by  a  Mr.  Stevens, 
of  New  England,  and  some  half -cotton  linen  towels,  there  are  not  any 
linens  manufactured  in  the  United  States;  not  any  table  damask, 
either  bleached  or  unbleached;  not  any  linen  damask  napkins;  not 
any  shirting  linen;  not  any  pillow-case  linen  or  linen  sheeting;  not 
any  towelings,  such  as  "  diaper  "  or  "  huckaback ;  "  not  any  of  the 
medium  and  better  (qualities  of  linen  towels;  not  any  linen  "  Holland," 
dowlas,  or  linen  drills;  not  any  linen  furniture  covering;  not  any 
linen  cambric  in  its  many  varieties;  nor  any  other  kinds  of  linen 
fabrics  that  consumers  need,  outside  of  the  two  exceptions  men- 
tioned— not  any  of  these  are  made  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  asked,  why?  Costly  experiments  have  been  made  that  re- 
sulted in  loss  and  failure — ^notably  in  a  Western  State,  where  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  were  sunk  in  the  experiment  to  manufac- 
ture some  of  the  linens  mentioned — and  why?  Simply  because  the 
climate  of  this  country  has  that  effect  on  the  flax  plant,  out  of  the 
fibers  of  which  linen  threads  are  made,  to  cause  the  plant  to  develop 
too  quickly,  so  that  the  stalk  of  flax  does  not  mature  m  a  way  to  pro- 
duce a  strong  enough  fiber  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  the  spinner 
to  twist  the  fibers  into  a  thread.  Thus  it  is  imj>ossible  to  grow  flax 
in  the  United  States  that  will  produce  a  practical  fiber  for  use  in 
textile  fabrics — ^the  climate  will  not  allow  it.  The  producer  who 
raises  flax  in  the  United  States  gets  a  fine  and  paying  crop  of  flax- 
seed, but  when  he  tries  to  utilize  the  fiber  he  will  find  it  so  brittle  that 
when  manipulated  as  flax  fiber  should  be,  it  breaks  up  into  pieces  that 
are  so  short  and  stiff  that  they  can  not  be  made  into  a  twisted  thread, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  textile  fabrics.  Thus  all  those  who 
have  attempted  to  weave  the  medium  and  finer  grades  of  linen 
textures  in  the  United  States  have  found,  by  costly  experience,  that 
the  business  did  not  pay — why?  Because  they  had  to  import  their 
linoi  yaniB  saddled  with  a  high  rate  of  duty.  Flax,  to  develop  a 
fiber  tnat  can  be  twisted  into  a  uiread,  must  be  grown  in  a  moderately 
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moist  and  cool  climate,  such  as  that  of  Ireland,  north  of  Grennany, 
and  parts  of  Russia,  particularly  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Large  quantities  of  American  flax  have  been  sent  to  Ireland  to 
be  there  properly  prepared,  by  soaking  some  three  weeks  in  water, 
and  after  being  manipulated  the  same  way  as  European  flax,  with 
the  strictest  attention,  so  that  after  bein^  put  throu^  all  the  usual 

Processes,  this  American  flax,  when  dried,  proved  to  have  a  fiber  so 
rittle  that  it  could  not  be  twisted  into  a  tnread  suitable  for  use  in 
making  a  linen  cloth  of  the  better  qualities. 

Now,  what  do  the  duties  of  60  per  cent  and  more  that  are  levied 
in  the  Dingley  tariff  on  linen  goods  protect?  Who  are  the  United 
States'  manuiacturers  whose  profits  are  protected?  The  answer 
is,  there  are  none,  excepting  the  manufacturers  of  linen  collars,  cuffs, 
and  shirt  fronts  at  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who 
understood  how  to  induce  the  congressional  conunittee  that  compiled 
the  Dingley  tariff  to  allow  the  old  duty  of  35  per  cent  to  remain  on 
plain  bleached  shirting  linen. 

As  the  income  of  the  United  States  Government  produces  a  large 
surplus,  it  surely  ought  to  be  apparent  that  for  the  sake  of  revenue 
the  old  duty  of  35  per  cent  on  all  linens  is  fully  sufficient. 

The  least  that  honorable  men  can  do,  having  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow-citizens  to  care  for,  desiring  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number,"  when  legislating  on  tariff  duties,  is  to  restore  the  old 
duty  of  35  per  cent  on  all  linens  and  repeal  the  duties  on  linens  of 
2J  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent;  6  cents  per  square  yard 
and  30  per  cent;  ?  cents  per  square  yard  and  30  per  cent;  all  making 
60  per  cent  and  more,  as  well  as  the  other  similar  rates  of  duty  on 
linen  goods. 

If  you  can  see  your  way  to  accomplish  this  consummation,  based 
on  something  like  the  argument  here  presented,  you  will  confer  a 
blessing  on  many  of  your  fellow-citizens — ^the  consupier  being  the 
most  benefited — ^as  well  as 

Yours,  truly,  Adolph  Simon, 

President  of  the  Chas.  Simon^s  Sons  Co. 


RICHAKD  H.  EWAET,  FEW  TOBK  CITY,  WRITES  RELATIVE  TO 
DIFFICTTLTY  OF  ACCURATELY  APPRAISING  LINENS. 

New  York,  November  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  (7. 

Gentlemen  :  I  respectfully  ask  your  honorable  committee  to  rec- 
ommend a  reduction  m  the  rate  of  duty  on  linens,  or  manufactures  of 
flax,  hemp,  and  jute,  under  Schedule  J,  for  the  following  reasons : 

All  attempts  to  develop  the  manufacturing  of  linens  in  this  and 
other  countries  in  which  it  has  not  been  a  traditional  employment 
have  failed,  partly  owing  to  climatic  conditions  as  well  as  other  tech- 
nical difficulties  in  manufacturing,  although  high  protection  has 
been  and  is  afforded  to  those  who  made  the  attempt  to  manufacture 
them.  The  present  law  provides,  by  a  combination  duty  of  specific 
and  ad  valorem,  for  a  protection  of  35  per  cent  as  a  minimum,  and 
almost  75  per  cent  on  some  qualities. 
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For  many  years  the  impossibility  of  manufacturing  linens  was 
recognized  by  the  lawmakers  and  experts  in  textile  manufacturing, 
and  for  that  reason  a  low  rate  of  duty  (as  low  as  24  to  25  per  cent) 
was  assessed,  so  as  to  ^ive  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  cheap  linens, 
and  no  manufacturing  interest  was  wronged  by  that  moderate  rate. 

In  1846  the  rate  was  30  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  in  1867  the  rate  was  24 
per  cent  ad  valorem ;  in  1861  the  rate  was  25  to  30  per  cent  ad  valo- 
rem; in  1864  the  rate  (as  a  war  measure)  was  36  to  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  would  be  again  re- 
duced when  the  needs  of  the  Government,  after  the  war,  became  less 
Eressing.  In  1870  the  rate  was  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  under  the 
ighest  tariff,  known  as  "  the  McKinley,"  some  75  to  80  per  cent  of 
my  importations  were  subjected  to  a  duty  of  36  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and,  possibly,  20  to  25  per  cent  of  my  importations  paid  a  maximum 
rate  of  60  per  cent. 

When  Mr.  Dinrfey  spoke  in  favor  of  an  advance  in  duty,  he  em- 
phatically stated  ne  would  not  approve  of  or  suggest  any  such  in- 
crease as  to  bring  rates  up  again  to  the  level  of  the  McKinley  tariff; 
but  by  a  combination  of  the  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  the  duty 
was  advanced  far  beyond  that  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  so  that  goods 
are  now  being  subjected  to  a  minimum  diarge  of  35  per  cent  and  on 
some  goods  the  rate  is  from  58  to  67^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  cer- 
tain qualities  have  been  excluded  from  the  market  by  the  excessive 
rate  of  duty,  which  would  have  exceeded  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
This  advance  caused  great  injury  to  the  trade  and  brought  sorrow 
and  needless  loss  to  the  consumer,  who  had  either  to  pay  a  large  ad- 
vance for  such  linens  as  had  formerly  been  purchased,  or  accept  an 
inferior  and  less  serviceable  quality.  The  alleged  reason  for  making 
this  enormous  advance  in  the  rate  of  duty  was  said  to  be  with  a 
view  to  encourage  nianufacturing  of  linens;  but  it  has  failed,  and 
nothing  important  is  made  in  this  country  except  low  qualities, 
chiefly  crashes,  such  as  were  made  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago.  Ma- 
chinery which  was  started  on  linen  goods  has  been  put  on  cottons, 
and  in  some  instances  has  been  stopped,  after  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  business  enterprise  decided  to  stop  their  losses. 

I  have  been  importing  linens  into  New  York  for  over  thirty-nine 
years,  and  I  honestly  believe  a  decided  reduction  in  duty  is  desirable, 
m  the  interest-  of  the  consumer,  as  well  as  that  of  the  importer,  and  I 
respectfully  ask  that  the  rates  be  reduced  to  the  figures  named  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Linen  Trade  Association,  who  are  to  ap- 
pear before  you  on  November  30  (although  these  rates  would  still 
be  much  higher  than  those  formerly  collected),  as  follows: 

Linens  weighing  over  4^  ounces  per  square  yard  and  counting 
under  60  threads,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1^  cents  per  square 
yard;  over  60  and  under  120  threads,  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  2^ 
cents  per  square  yard;  over  120  and  under  180  threads,  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem  and  4^  cents  per  square  yard ;  over  180  threads,  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  and  7^  cents  per  square  yard. 

Minimvm  of  36  per  cent. 

Linens  weighing  under  4^  ounces  per  square  yard  and  counting 
over  100  threads  per  square  inch,  35  per  cent ;  handkerchiefs,  plain, 
hemmed,  or  hemstitched,  40  per  cent;  embroidered  or  initialed,  50 
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per  cent;  linens  or  unions,  embroidered  or  scalloped,  50  per  cent; 
union  goods,  made  from  cotton  and  linen,  35  per  cent. 

I  would  also  urge  the  elimination  of  clause,  or  change  of  clause,  in 
the  customs  administrative  act,  section  7,  which  debars  any  importer, 
other  than  an  actual  purchaser,  from  the  right  to  advance  nis  in- 
voice in  order  to  accord  with  changes  in  the  market  value  (which 
ri^ht  has  always  been  granted  to  an  actual  purchaser),  as  the  dis- 
crimination causes  great  injustice  to  honest  importers. 

And  I  would  further  point  out  that  the  provision  which  inflicts 
a  penalty  when  any  advance  in  duty  is  made  by  the  appraiser  is  un- 
reasonable. Linens  are  very  difficult  to  appraise  accurately,  and  in 
the  finer  qualities  there  may  really  be  a  dinerence  of  opinion  to  the 
extent  of  5  or  8  per  cent  among  honest-minded  experts.  So  it  is  a 
great  hardship  that  any  honest  importer  should  be  subjected  to  a 
penalty  on  the  present  basis,  and  I  believe  it  is  very  wrong  that  im- 
portations from  any  one  countr}'.  notably  Germany,  should  be  exempt 
or  have  any  special  favor  shown  them.  So  I  would  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  committee  the  necessity  for  giving  the  importer  an  oppor- 
tunity to  adjust  or  advance  to  market  value  his  invoice  when  the 
market  conditions  require  it.  I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  an  in- 
jurious thing  for  the  Government  to  do  or  afford  the  honest  importer 
any  right  or  privilege  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  and  such  as  he 
receives  in  other  countries. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Richard  H.  Ewart. 


LINEN  THREAD  AND  YARN. 

THE  EOCHESTEB  THBEAD  COMPANY,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  A 
REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  THESE  GOODS. 

Rochester,  X.  Y.,  November  — ,  1908. 

We  herewith  submit  to  your  committee  our  argument  in  favor  of  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff  on  linen  thread  and  yarn. 

At  present  80  per  cent  of  the  entire  trade  is  controlled  by  the  Linen 
Thread  Company,  15  per  cent  by  two  independent  mills,  and  about  5 
per  cent  by  the  importers. 

Herewith  we  give  you  a  note  of  the  sizes  most  in  use  in  the  shoe 
trade : 


No.  1, 14  yarn per  poiincl. . 

No. 2. 19  yarn do.... 

No.  3, 19  yarn do.... 

No.  4.  21  yarn do 


Cost  in 
Ireland. 


10.40 
.43 
.48 
.63 


Cost  III 
Crnited 
Stat  08. 


$0.47 
.53 
.58 
.64 


Specific 
tariff. 


Selling  at  per  pound. 


W.  19J  $0.80,  less  5  and  6  per  cent,  10  days. 
.  23i,  $1,  le.«8  5  and  6  per  cent.  10  days. 
.  2:U  SI.  10,  less  5  and  6  per  cent.  10  days. 
.26  ,  SI .20,  less  6  and  6  per  cent,  10  days. 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  given  as  cost  in  the 
United  States  include  10  per  cent  mill  profit.  These  are  the  figures 
at  which  goods  are  billed  by  the  various  mills  in  the  combination  to 
the  selling  agents — The  Linen  Thread  Company,  New  York  City — so 
that  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  Ireland  and  the 
United  States  is  not  over  6  cents  per  pound,  despite  the  great  differ- 
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ence  in  wages.  Production  in  the  United  States  is  considerably 
greater  per  hand  than  it  is  on  the  other  side.  To  recapitulate,  thread 
costing  the  Linen  Thread  Company  47  cents  sells  at  71  cents  net  per 
pound;  thread  costing  the  Linen  Thread  Company  63  cents  sells  at 
90  cents  net  per  pound ;  thread  costing  the  Linen  Thread  Company  58 
cents  sells  at  98  cents  per  pound,  and  thread  costing  the  Linen  Thread 
Company  64  cents  sells  at  $1.08  net  per  pound.  The  selling  figures 
can  be  easily  verified  by  applying  to  any  shoe  factory,  and  the  price 
lists  which  we  attach  to  these  sheets  will  show  that  all  the  mills  in 
the  combination  quote  the  same  figures,  which  are  open  and  above- 
board  and  known  by  all  the  trade. 

As  for  the  cost  prices,  we  suggest  that  your  honorable  committee 
call  for  the  cost  clerk  of  the  Linen  Thread  Company,  and  after  put- 
ting him  on  oath  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  prices  to-day 
quoted  vary  very  little  from  the  figures  we  have  given. 

We  attach  to  this  an  invoice  we  received  from  a  British  manu- 
facturer, dated  October  26,  amounting  to  £108,  or  $520.  Also,  we 
attach  the  customs  receipt  which,  as  you  will  see,  cost  us  $259.71,  or 
almost  50  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  of  the  bill. 

The  present  tariff  enables  the  combination  practically  to  control 
the  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  it  also  puts  them  in  a  position  to 
shut  out  entirely,  if  they  cared  to  do  so,  the  foreign  manufacturers 
by  a  slight  reduction  in  their  present  selling  priceS.  There  have  been 
three  advances  in  linen  thread  in  the  last  two  years.  The  brand 
which  now  sells  at  $1.20  per  pound  used  to  sell  at  $1.10  less  5  per  cent, 
and  5  per  cent  and  6  per  cent,  thirty  days.  One  of  these  discounts  was 
eliminated ;  the  price  list  was  then  advanced  to  $1.15,  and  in  May,  1907, 
to  $1.20  less  5  per  cent,  and  5  ner  cent,  thirty  days.  All  the  other  brands 
have  had  a  corresponding  advance,  and  we  argue  that  these  advances 
were  entirely  uncalled  for  by  any  rise  in  raw  material  or  advances 
in  wages.  The  combination  consists  of  the  following  mills :  William 
Barbour  &  Sons,  Lisbum,  Ireland;  Barbour's  Flax  Spinning  Com- 
pany, Paterson,  N.  J.;  Finlayson,  Bousfield  &  Co.,  Johnstone,  Scot- 
land ;  Finlayson's  Flax  Spinning  Company,  Grafton,  Mass. ;  Dunbar, 
McMaster  &  Co.,  Gilford,  Ireland ;  Dunbarton  Flax  Spinning  Com- 
pany, Greenwich,  N.  Y. ;  W.  K.  Knox  Kilbime,  Scotland ;  Marshall 
&  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  F.  W.  Hayes  <fi  Co.,  Banbridge,  Ireland ;  Bos- 
ton Tliread  and  Twine  Company,  Bviston,  Mass.;  Allentown  Spin- 
ning Company,  Allentown,  Pa.  The  production  of  all  these  mills  is 
sold  in  the  United  States  only  through  the  Linen  Thread  Company, 
of  New  York  City.  We  assert  that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  com- 
binations in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  tariff  enables  them  to  do 
as  they  please  with  regard  to  prices. 

As  the  case  stands  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  import  14-lea  thread 
and  sell  at  a  profit,  and  the  margin  on  19  lea  and  21  lea  is  so  close 
that  a  reduction  in  price  on  this  side  by  the  Linen  Thread  Company 
would  wipe  out  the  importers  entirely. 

Instead  of  the  present  tariff,  which  begins,  "  13  cents  per  pound  on 
5  lea  and  an  advance  of  three- fourths  cent  per  pound  for  every  lea 
additional,"  we  suggest  two  alternative  plans  to  your  conMnittee. 

Plan  No.  1, — ^Let  the  present  tariff  of  13  cents  on  5  lea  remain,  and 
instead  of  the  additional  tax  of  three-fourths  cent  for  each  lea  over, 
let  this  be  one- fourth  cent.  This  would  bring  14  lea  to  15|  cents,  in- 
stead of  $0.19|  per  pound,  as  at  present,  and  19  lea  to  $0.16J,  instead 
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of  $0.23J,  as  in  the  Dingley  tariff.  This  would  give  a  protection  on 
19  lea  equivalent  to  33  per  cent  on  the  cost  in  Great  Britain,  and  we 
have  shown  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
on  this  side  and  in  Ireland  is  less  than  10  per  cent. 

Plan  No,  2. — ^Make  the  present  tariff  on  5  lea  $0.03  per  pound, 
instead  of  $0.13,  and  advance  after  it  the  present  price  of  three- 
fourths  cent  for  each  additional  lea.  This  would  make  the  tariff  on 
14  lea  $0.09f,  instead  of  $0.19f ,  and  on  19  lea  $0.13^,  instead  of  $0.23^. 
This  would  give  a  protection  of  over  25  per^  cent  on  the  cost  in  Ire- 
land and  would  be  more  than  ample  to  protect  American  manu- 
facture. 

This  latter  plan  would  practically  mean  a  reduction  of  $0.10  per 
pound  on  the  present  tariff,  which,  we  think,  is  not  too  much  to  ask. 

To  show  that  the  Linen  Thread  Company  occupy  a  very  strong 
position,  we  may  say  that  in  the  past  five  years  they  have  compelled 
the  various  manufacturers  of  fish  nets  to  become  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Linen  Thread  Company.  Fishermen  on  this  side  have  gen- 
erally demanded  nets  made  out  of  Bjiox's  thread,  and  the  Linen 
Thread  Company,  which  controls  this  thread,  has  oeen  able  to  use 
this  as  a  club  over  the  heads  of  the  netmakers  refusing  to  supply 
Knox  thread  to  anyone  outside  the  combination.  Several  of  the  net- 
makers  here  went  against  this  for  a  time,  notably  the  Starer  Net  and 
Twine  Company, 'of  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  and  the  H.  G.  &  W. 
Lord  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  but  they  have  finally  had  to  suc- 
cumb. 

We  submit  that  a  combination  controlling  the  output  of  various 
foreign  and  American  mills  is  not  in  need  of  a  tariff  which  is  almost 
prohibitive.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Linen  Thread  Company  owns  stock 
m  the  largest  linen  thread  mill  in  this  country,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  independent  and  which  is  not  actually  a  part  of  the  combination. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  combination  a  great  many  economies 
have  been  put  into  effect,  notably  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  as 
well  as  in  selling  expenses.  One  mill  which,  while  independent,  used 
to  make  $400,000  worth  of  thread  per  annum  and  now  makes  $600,000, 
and  another  which  made  $250,000  now  makes  $400,000,  an  increased 
turn  off  of  about  50  per  cent,  and  this  without  hiring  an  additional 
hand. 

This,  of  course,  lessens  the  cost  of  manufacturing  considerably. 
When  the  four  mills  were  selling  independently  on  this  side,  each 
of  them  carried  stock  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
San  Francisco,  and  each  had  traveling  men  going  over  the  territory. 
But  with  the  advent  of  the  combination  all  the  stores  in  the  various 
cities  were  turned  into  one,  and  a  much  smaller  force  is  used  to  sell 
the  products  of  the  various  mills.  None  of  these  economies  have  re- 
sulted in  any  advantage  to  the  trade.  To-day  the  shoe  manufac- 
turers pay  considerably  more  for  thread  than  when  the  various  mills 
were  independent  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
making  and  selling  the  thread  is  less  than  it  was  some  years  ago.  A 
reduction  on  the  tariff  would  certainly  benefit  the  shoe  factories,  all 
of  which  are  large  users  of  linen  thread.  A  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  linen  thread  and  yam  would  be  ample  protection  for  the 
manufacturers  and  do  away  with  the  present  specinc  schedule  which 
necessitates  the  examination  and  sizing  of  all  thread. 

Rochester  Thread  Co. 
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LINEN  WOVEN  t'ABRICS- 

T.  DEHNIE  THOMSON,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  RECOMMENDS  REDUCTION 
OF  DUTIES  ON  LINEN  WOVEN  CANVASSES,  DUCKS,  AND  PAD- 
BINQS. 

Boston,  Mass. 

COMMIlTEaB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  certain  facts  relative 
to  the  duties  now  paid  on  linen  woven  fabrics. 

In  presenting  these  facts  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  am  not  speak- 
ing as  an  agent  for  a  foreign  house.  I  am  not  speaking  for  foreign 
houses.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  as  an  independent  American 
citizen;  an  importer  of  linen  woven  fabrics  for  tnirty  years  past  of 
the  goods  now  commonly  called  linen  woven  canvasses,  ducks,  and 
paddings,  and  these  goods  are  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  never  have  been.  The  duty  on  these  linen  woven  fabrics  there- 
fore protects  no  American  industry. 

I  speak  thus  for  the  reason  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  tariff  hearings 
that  nave  been  held  in  the  last  twenty  years  past  the  gentlemen  who 
have  appeared  before  those  committees  for  a  reduction  in  duty  on 
linen  woven  fabrics  have  largely  been  composed  of  the  resident 
agents  of  foreign  houses,  and,  aJthough  able  gentlemen,  they  have  not 
eucited  a  ^eat  burst  of  applause  from  you  when  they  came  before 
your  committee  asking  your  attention  to  their  just  and  equitable  plea 
for  a  material  reduction  of  duties  on  said  fabrics. 

Why  should  we  have  a  duty  on  these  linen  woven  fabrics  that  runs 
as  high  as  60  per  cent  and  not  lower  than  50  per  cent,  except  in  the 
Troy  or  shirting  linen  clause,  where  goods  that  are  under  4J  ounces 
per  square  yard  and  count  over  100  threads  to  the  squore  inch  come  in 
at  36  per  cent  duty?  I  should  like  to  have  an  answer  from  you  to 
this  question.  The  duty  on  these  fabrics  now  paying  50  per  cent 
and  over  was  designed  to  protect  an  American  industry  that  never 
was,  but  one  that  was  hoped  for.  The  hopes  have  never  material- 
ized. The  reason  for  imposing  the  excessive  duties  on  linen  woven 
fabrics  of  foreign  manufacture  is  a  reason  no  longer,  and  yet  we 
still  have  the  excessive  duties  on  these  fabrics  that  are  not  made  in 
this  country. 

Does  anyone  now  hope  to  make  a  success  of  manufacturing  linen 
woven  fabrics  here  in  this  country?  If  the  protection  of  so  many 
years  past  has  borne  no  fruit,  it  is  high  time  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  and  at  least  lessen  very  materially  the  excessive  duty  on  all 
linen  woven  fabrics. 

The  Boott  mills,  of  Lowell,  determined  to  create  a  great  American 
industry — ^the  manufacture  of  linen  woven  fabrics — on  a  very  large 
scale,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  establishment  of  this  great  industry,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  this  industry,  and  lor  a  benefit  to  the 
Boott  mills  idea,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  prior  to  July, 
1897,  framed  a  schedule  in  the  Dingley  bill  which  increased  duties 
of  linen  woven  fabrics,  already  excessively  high,  by  as  much  as  15 
to  20  per  cent  additional  duty.  With  this  protection  secured,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Boott  mills  gave  at  that  time  the  prediction  that 
the  importation  of  linen  woven  fabrics  from  abroad  into  this  country 
would  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past — that  in  two  years  both  sides  of  the 
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Merrimac  River  would  be  lined  with  linen  mills,  manufacturing 
linen  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  manufactured  by  Americans  for 
Americans. 

The  hope  was  a  glorious  one  for  America,  but  the  hope  died,  not 
for  lack  of  money  power  or  influence,  nor  lack  of  immense  finan- 
cial resources,  nor  a  lack  of  skill,  brains,  or  great  ability,  but  for 
the  simple  fact  that  climate  and  water  were  the  factors  they  had  to 
contend  with,  and  these  factors  were  insurmountable  barriers  for 
successfully  manufacturinff  linen  woven  goods  in  this  country. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Not  one  building  has  been  erected  in 
Lowell  to  make  such  goods.  Not  in  the  eleven  years  since  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  bill  became  a  law  has  anyone  connected  with  the  Boott 
nulls  erected  a  single  mill  to  make  linen  woven  fabrics.  Neither 
have  the  Boott  miUs  made  any  such  fabrics  in  the  last  ten  years. 
What  American  industry  do  the  present  duties  protect  ?  Answer,  not 
one.    Why  should  such  duties  continue? 

There  will  come  manufacturers  before  your  committee  who  will 
boldly  say  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  linens  in  this 
country.  They  will  point  to  several  mills  that  are  called  American 
linen  mills.  They  will  ask  for  an  additional  duty  on  linen  goods  or 
to  have  the  absurd  duty  on  linens  remain  as  it  is,  out  these  gentlemen 
are  not  manufacturers  of  linen  woven  fabrics.  They  are  manufac- 
turers of  linen  thread.  They  are  simply  thread  manufacturers.  They 
are  spinners  of  threads  made  from  imported  hemp  or  flax,  and  could 
not  be  classed  in  any  way  as  manufacturers  of  linen  woven  fabrics. 

I  would  most  respectfully  beg  of  your  committee  the  earnest  con- 
sideration of  the  above  facts. 

T.  Dennie  Thomson. 


MATTINGS. 

CERTAIN  NEW  YOEK IMPOETEES  OF  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AND  INDIAN 
FLOOE  MATTINGS  FILE  SUPPLEMENTAL  BEIEF. 

New  York,  December  3^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  This  committee  filed  a  brief  on  November  30  with 
reference  to  the  duty  on  China,  Japan,  and  India  floor  matting  made 
of  straw,  and  now  begs  to  submit  the  following  additional  statement : 

The  average  dutiable  value  of  matting  for  the  past  ten  years,  as 
shown  by  government  statistics,  was  approximately  7J  cents  per 
square  yard.  On  this  basis  the  average  landed  cost  is  13^  cents,  duty 
paid,  including  buying  commission,  shipping,  freight,  landing 
charges,  etc.,  and  3  cents  per  square  yard  duty. 

The  rate  of  freight  at  present  by  steamer  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
railroad  is  1 J  cents  per  pound  in  car-load  lots.  The  rate  of  freight  by 
steamer  via  Suez  Canal  or  by  sailing  vessel  averages  less. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  mattings  imported  from  China  and 
Japan  are  sold  by  the  importers  to  the  retailers  at  prices  ranging 
from  9  cents  to  25  cents  duty'  paid  per  square  yard,  and  there  is 
practically  no  demand  in  tjxis  country  for  higher-priced  mattings. 
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This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  importa- 
tions come  under  the  high  rate  of  7  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty,  which  is  assessed  on  mattings,  the  first  cost  of  which  is  over 
10  cents  per  square  yard.  These  higher-priced  mattings  are  known  as 
"novelties"  and  are  in  very  little  demand. 

In  view  of  this  lack  of  demand  for  high-priced  mattings,  if  the 
10-cent  dutiable  value  limit  is  removed  and  all  mattings  allowed  to 
come  in  at  the  3-cent  rate  of  duty,  we  do  not  think  the  total  importa- 
tions will  be  influenced,  but  that  both  the  importations  and  the 
revenues  will  be  practically  the  same  as  at  present;  but  the  con- 
sumers would  get  Detter  quality,  because  the  importers  could,  when 
necessary,  pay  a  trifle  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  present  10-cent 
limit  of  dutiable  value  to  the  manufacturer  in  China  and  Japan 
and  get  good  quality,  whereas  at  present,  if  for  any  reason,  such 
as  a  short  crop  of  reeds,  etc.,  the  cost  advances,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  quality  in  order  to  keep  within  the  10-cent  limit,  as 
the  importers  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  nigh  duty,  as  it  would  bring 
theprice  above  that  which  the  retail  trade  can  pay. 

The  statistics  for  the  past  five  years  show  that  the  importations 
have  remained  about  stationary,  and  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population. 

The  attempts  to  make  in  this  country  mattings,  like  those  imported 
from  China  and  Japan,  on  power  looms  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
spasmodic  manner  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  production  during  this  period  and  up  to  the  present  has  been 
infinitesimal,  and  it  has  been  conceded  by  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  who  have  attempted  to  make  mattings  in  this 
country  that  it  was  commercially  impossible  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

A  great  many  of  the  firms  that  the  committee  represents  have  been 
approached  at  different  times  to  put  in  capital  to  form  a  company  for 
the  manufacture  of  mattings  in  the  United  States,  but  promoters 
could  never  furnish  figures  tnat  would  justify  investments. 

The  cost  of  producmg  domestic  matting  is  higher  than  the  selling 
price  of  the  imported.  Definite  figures  are  not  open  to  us,  but  we 
know  an  investigation  will  show  that  the  domestic  production  is  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  mat- 
til^  m  this  country. 

rower  looms  have  been  tried  repeatedly  in  China  and  Japan, 
always  without  success. 

We  would  mention  that  a  number  of  the  firms  we  represent  are 
manufacturers  of  domestic  floor  coverings,  but  are  in  favor  of  a  single 
specific  duty  of  3  cents  per  square  yard  on  mattings,  as  they  realize 
that  it  stands  alone  as  a  floor  covering,  and  the  demand  for  it  could 
not  be  diverted  to  other  goods. 

This  committee  is  a  standing  one,  appointed  by  the  whole  trade  to 
represent  them,  and  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  any  further  informa- 
tion desired. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  N.  Boyd, 
Of  Joseph  wad  <&  Co,,  82  Worth  Street.  New  York  City, 

J.   C.  WiRTZ, 

Of  Smith,  Baker  &  Co.,  85  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Nelson  S.  Clark, 
Of  W.  (&  J.  Sloane,  83 If  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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JTTUUS  GABST,  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  WRITES  IN  ADVOCACY  OF 
PRESENT  DITTY  ON  HIOH-ORADE  MATTINGS. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Nearly  four  years  ago  I  became  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  power-loom  mechanisms  for  making  matting. 
I  have  been  instnmiental  in  perfecting  said  mechanism,  and  in  manu- 
facturing more  than  twenty  40-yard  rolls  of  high-grade  matting.  I 
have  reauzed  from  the  outset  that  matting  can  not  be  made  in  America 
at  sufficiently  low  cost  to  compete  with  the  low-grade  mattings  of 
China  and  Japan,  on  which  the  duty  is  3  cents  a  squai'e  yard.  I  have 
ventured  more  than  several  thousand  dollars  and  am  willing  to  invest 
more  on  the  probabilities  of  building  up  a  successful  mattmg-manu- 
facturing  industry  if  the  present  protective  tariff  on  matting  is  not  to 
be  reduced. 

The  silk  industry  in  America  owes  its  existence  and  prosperity  to  a 
protective  tariff.  The  raw  material  comes  from  China,  Japan,  and 
Italy.  The  Juncus  effuaus^  that  forms  the  weft  in  the  best  grades  of 
matting,  also  is  produced  in  China  and  Japan,  and  might  be  brought 
in  the  raw  state  to  this  country  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

I  am  informed  that  an  American  matting  concern  has  recently  ship- 
ped its  looms  to  Japan  with  a  view  to  manufacturing  matting  in  Japan 
for  the  American  trade.  I  have  been  advised  to-do  the  same,  partly 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  desired  kind  and  quality 
of  straw  from  Japan  and  partly  on  account  of  the  cheaper  labor  in 
Japan. 

After  much  correspondence  and  unfavorable  reports  from  various 
sources  in  Japan  as  to  the  obtainability  of  Junciis  effusus  from  Japan, 
I  have  ascertained  that  said  straw,  of  good  quality,  can  be  obtained 
from  China.  I  have  recently  made  a  purchase  through  an  a^nt  in 
China.  If  it  proves  satisfactory,  it  would  seem  that  the  way  is  clear 
for  developing  a  manufacturing  business  of  respectable  magnitude 
provided  the  tariff  on  high-grade  matting  is  not  to  be  reduced. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  submit  samples  and  appear  before  your  hon- 
orable body  if  you  desire  that  I  should  do  so. 

Very  respectfully,  Juuus  Garst. 


THE  CHELSEA  FIBEB  HILLS,  NEW  YOBH  CITY,  UBOE  RETENTION 
OF  FEESENT  DUTIES  ON  STEAW  MATTINGS. 

New  York,  Decemler  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Com/mittce^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  We  would  ask  that  there  be  no  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duty 
on  straw  mattings  which  directly  compete  with  and  replace  in  con- 
sumption low-cost  floor  coverings  which  are  made  in  this  country. 
Our  own  factory  has  during  the  present  act  continuously  manufac- 
tured a  product  from  jute,  and  the  following  figures  are  from  our 
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own  records.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  proportion  that  same  bears 
to  the  total  domestic  production  as  affected  by  imported  mattings, 
and  only  give  the  figures  as  one  piece  of  information : 

Not  exceeding  10  cents  per  square  yard : 

Average  yearly  production,  in  pounds 389,300 

Average  yearly  production,  in  square  yards 577,000 

Average  yearly  total  value , $43,342 

Exceeding  10  cents  per  square  yard: 

Average  yearly  production,  in  pounds 1,881,000 

Average  yearly  production,  in  square  yards 1,207,000 

Average  yearly  total  value $274,545 

Paragraph  334:  We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  changed 
so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Carpets,  carpeting,  mats,  arid  rugs,  made  of  flax,  hemp,  Jute,  or  other  vege- 
table fibre  (except  cotton),  valued  at  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  square 
jard,  five  cents  per  square  yard  and  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  following  figures  are  taken  from  our  own  books,  and  cover 
the  average  i)roduction  for  the  entire  period  during  which  the  present 
act  has  been  in  force.  We  are  unable  to  state  the  proportion  our  own 
product  bears  to  the  entire  domestic  production : 

Not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard : 

Average  yearly  production,  In  pounds 545,000 

Average  yearly  production,  in  square  yards 636,000 

Average  yearly  total  value $60,679 

Value  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard : 

Average  yearly  production,  in  pounds 1,336,000 

Average  yearly  production,  in  square  yards 571,  000 

Average  yearly  total  value $213,865 

Our  reason  for  the  reduction  specified  is  that  we  believe  that  the 
duty  on  the  lower- valued  classification  can  be  reduced  and  still  pro- 
tect the  American  manufacturer,  and  in  the  end  allow  importations 
of  some  special  products  which  may  not  be  available  excepting  from 
foreign  manufacturers.  We  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  the  past  four  years  the  importations  under  the  first  class, 
i.  e.,  value  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard,  amounted  to  less 
than  an  average  yearly  value  of  $1,500,  while  the  importations  under 
the  second  class,  i.  e.,  valued  at  above  15  cents  per  square  yard,  aver- 
aged about  $75,000  yearly. 

Paragraph  341 :  We  recommend  that  there  be  no  reduction  in  the 
rates  of  duty,  and  that  the  phrase  "not  exceeding  60  inches  in 
width  "  remain  without  change.  The  duty  on  the  ordinary  burlaps, 
which  is  the  commodity  mainly  covered  by  the  paragraph,  is  now 
so  low  as  to  prevent  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  regular  ^oods 
for  the  general  market.  We  have  continuously  operated  machinery 
required  for  these  goods. 

The  clause  "  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width  "  covers  products 
which,  while  covered  by  the  description  "  plain  woven  f aorics  of 
single  jute  yams,"  are  not  ordinary  "burlaps,  but  require  additional 
care  to  proauce,  with  increased  cost  in  manufacturing. 

The  value  of  common  burlaps  as  imported  in  1907  was  7.9  cents 
per  iK)und,  the  value  of  burlaps  covered  by  "  not  exceeding  60  inches 
m  width  "  was  10.2  cents  per  pound,  the  difference,  2.3  cents  per 
pound,  representing  the  increased  cost  to  manufacture  (same  covering 
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labor,  supplies,  and  fixed  expense),  as  the  raw  material  in  both  cases 
is  the  same. 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Duty  on  plain  woven  fabrics,  which  are  entered  under  paragraph  347, 

owing  to  the  operation  of  the  clause  "  not  exceeding  60  inches  in  width  "_  3. 7 

Average  value 8. 3 

Duty  on  jute  yams  finer  than  5  lea  for  the  period  1905-7 2. 8 

Average  value 8. 1 

The  product  covered  requires  yarn  to  be  finer  than  6  lea. 

The  difference  of  nine-tenths  cent  per  pound  in  duty  is  of  itself 
insufficient  to  cover  the  cost  and  charges  of  weaving  same  into  finished 
product. 

Paragraph  343 :  We  recommend  that  this  paragraph  remain  with- 
out change,  unless  your  committee  sees  fit  to  increase  the  rates  of 
duty  specified  in  paragraph  341.  Should  this  condition  transpire, 
somewhat  additional  increase  in  actual  duty  per  pound  should  be 
provided  for  goods  entered  under  paragraph  343. 

Our  annual  production  has  averaged  in  excess  of  1,7.50,000  pounds. 
Owing  to  the  small  protection  afforded  by  the  low  duty  per  pound 
on  goods  imported,  both  under. this  paragraph  and  paragraph  341, 
further  increase  in  home  production  is  impossible,  and  the  business 
can  only  be  negotiated  where  all  of  the  conditions  are  favorable  to 
our  methods. 

The  Chelsea  Fibre  Mills  (formerly  The  Chelsea  Jute  Mills)  has, 
since  its  beginning  in  1876,  continuously  made  woven  jute  products. 
The  factory  is  equipped  to  carry  on  all  of  the  necessary  processes, 
including  carding,  spinning,  dyeing,  -weaving,  and  finishing,  and 
has  during  the  existence  of  the  present  customs  act  produced  over 
51,570,000  pounds  of  woven  products. 

If  your  committee  desires  any  figures,  either  as  to  cost  or  produc- 
tion, we  will  be  pleased  to  give  such,  so  far  as  same  may  be  available 
from  our  records. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chelsea  Fibre  Mills, 

Frank  L.  Pierce,  General  Manager, 


NOTTINGHAM  LAOES, 

PHILADELPHIA  MAHTTFACTUBEBS  OF  THESE  LACES  ASK  FOB  BE- 
TENTION  OF  PBESENT  DUTIES. 

Philadelphia,  December  J^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ccmimittee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  offer  the  following  figures  and  facts,  as  evi- 
dence for  the  justness  of  our  contention : 

First.  The  dependence  of  the  industry  on  the  foreign  manufacturer 
for  specially  prepared  yarns.  From  January  1, 1906,  to  December  1. 
1908,  32  per  cent  in  value  of  all  yam  used  in  the  manufacture  oi 
curtains  at  the  Joseph  H.  Bromley  plant  were  impcnrted  at  an  ap- 
proximate duty  of  50  per  cent. 

Second.  The  difference  in  wages  for  weaving  Nottingham  lace  cur- 
tains in  Nottingham  and  Philadelphia  for  the  various  grades  of 
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curtains  making  in  the  Joseph  H.  Bromley  plant,  under  date  of  No- 
vember 21,  was  68.45  per  cent  higher  in  Philadelphia,  as  proven  by 
the  attached  affidavit  marked  "  Exhibit  A." 

Third.  The  published  prices  of  the  Nottinrfiam  Lace  Curtain 
Weavers'  Union,  on  which  the  comparison  in  Exhibit  A  is  based, 
Ls  only  interesting  as  a  matter  of  information,  as  the  wages  paid  the 
lace  weavers  in  Scotland  are  so  much  lower  that  even  the  manu- 
facturers of  Nottingham  can  not  compete  with  those  of  Scotland; 
Therefore, 

Fourth.  The  lower  rate  of  wages  paid  the  Scotch  lace  weavers  is 
substantiated  by  affidavits  made  by  Scotch  weavers  in  the  employ  of 
the  Lehigh  Manufacturing  Company,  marked  "  Exhibit  B,"  n'om 
which  you  will  note  that  our  competition  is  not*  with  the  68^  per  cent 
advance  we  pay  over  the  union  rate  of  Nottingham,  England,  but 
with  the  164  per  cent  to  the  327  per  cent  advance  over  the  Scotch  rate 
of  wages,  the  weavers  here  being  paid  2f  to  4J  times  those  of  Scot- 
land. (See  the  comparisons  of  Exhibit  B,  made  by  the  timekeeper 
and  paymaster  of  the  Lehigh  Manufacturing  Company.) 

Filth.  Instead  of  the  pitiably  paid  female lielp  or  Scotland,  which 
we  neither  could  nor  would  duplicate,  the  girls  and  women  employed 
in  the  Nottingham  lace  curtain  industrv  of  Philadelphia  are  the 
highest  paid  of  its  many  important  textile  industries. 

Sixth.  Wages  paid  in  Philadelphia  for  all  labor  entering  into  a 
Nottingham  lace  curtain,  for  which  we  have  substantiated  records  to 
date,  is  from  two  to  four  times  that  paid  in  Scotland. 

Seventh.  We  not  only  have  no  advantage  in  production  or  effi- 
ciency, man  for  man,  loom  for  loom  (see  affidavit  marked  "  Exhibit 
C"),  but  on  the  contrary  the  Scotch  manufacturers  exercise  the 
right  to  run  their  machines  132  hours  per  week  against  our  97  hours 
per  week,  thereby  getting  nearly  one-third  more  production  from  the 
same  number  of  machines.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  competi- 
tion, on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  a  lace-curtain  machine  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  its  product,  which  we  would  rather  be  protected 
from  than  be  forced  to  adopt,  as  the  American  weavers  will  not  work 
the  Scotch  hours,  clainiing  that  it  is  not  for  their  welfare. 

We  stand  ready  to  give  you  any  further  information  that  you  may 
desire,  and  we  ask  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  provided 
for  in  paragraph  340. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  Bromley  Sons, 

Joseph  H.  Bromley. 
Lehigh  Manufacturing  Co. 
North  American  Lace  Co. 


Exhibit  A. 

I  have  gone  over  pay  roll  of  weavers  for  week  ending  November  21,  1908, 
and  find  that  the  average  wage  paid  for  entire  production  of  the  mill  for 
that  week  was  0.11153  cents  i}er  rack.  If  this  pay  roll  had  been  made  up 
from  the  published  Nottingham  union  wage  scale,  the  average  rate  paid 
would  have  been  0.06621  cents  per  rack,  showing  American  wage  scale  to  be 
68.45  per  cent  higher. 

S.  A.  Spering,  Oifice  Manager. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1904. 
[L.  B.]  Fbed  E.  Schmidt, 

Notary  Public, 
Commission  expires  January  21,  1911. 
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EiXHIBIT   B. 

In  1906  I  worked  at  Goodall  &  White's,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  as  a  lace  weaver, 
working  an  8-point  360-inch  machine  at  the  rack  rate  of  1|  pence  for  ordinary 
double  action  and  2J  pence  for  double-action  madras.  Previous  to  1906  I 
worked  for  Muir  Brothers,  NewmUns,  at  the  set  wages  of  26  shillings,  where 
I  learned  the  trade,  working  the  first  year  for  18  shillings,  the  second  year 
for  21  shillings,  the  third  year  for  24  shillings,  and  the  fourth  year  for  26 
shillings. 

Alex   Smith. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 
[L.  s.]  William  Buckley, 

Notary  Public, 
Commission  expires  January  14,  1909.  % 

The  wages  of  Alex  Smith  for  the  weeks  of  November  21  and  28  were  $29.85 
and  $25.05  (Thanksgiving  week),  working  a  total  of  seventy-six  hours  and 
making  448  racks. 

Working  by  hours,  Alex  Smith  averaged  $27.76  per  week  of  forty-four  hours, 
or  4i  times  the  time  rate  of  Muir  Brothers,  Scotland. 

Working  by  racks  at  the  American  rate  of  0.1000  per  rack  for  8-polnt  360- 
inch  ordinary  double  action  and  0.1121  per  rack  for  double-action  madras,  he 
would  have  averaged  for  each  week  when  making  ordinary  double  action  $8.40 
in  Scotland,  as  against  $22.40  in  America,  or,  if  making  double-action  madras, 
$9.52  in  Scotland,  as  against  $25.11  in  America.  The  American  rate  is  167 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Goodall  &  White,  Glasgow,  on  the  ordinary 
double-action  goods,  and  164  per  cent  on  the  double-action  madras  goods. 

E.  S.  Weiss,  Timekeeper  and  Paymaster. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 

William  Buckley, 

Notary  Puhlic. 

CJommission  expires  January  14,  1909. 

In  1905  and  1906  I  worked  at  Hood  Morton's,  Newmilns,  Scotland,  as  a  lace 
weaver,  working  an  8-point  360-inch  machine,  at  set  wages  of  26  shillings  per 
week  of  forty-four  hours,  the  masters  working  the  machines  three  shifts  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  hours. 

Allan  Athy. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 
[L.  s,]  William  Buckley, 

Notary  Public. 
Commission  expires  January  14,  1909. 

The  wages  of  Allan  Athy  for  weeks  ending  November  14,  21,  and  28,  were 
$26.26,  $24,  and  $19.45  (Thanksgiving  week),  resiiectively,  working  one 
hundred  and  forty-one  hours.  This  is  an  average  of  $21.75  per  week  of  forty- 
four  hours,  or  3^  times  what  he  was  making  in  Scotland  for  the  same  number 
of  hours. 

E.  S.  Weiss,  Timekeeper  and  Paymaster. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  3d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  190S. 
[l.  s.]  William  Buckley, 

Notary  Puhlie. 
Commission  expires  January  14,  1909. 


EXUIBIT   C. 

Nottingham  lace-curtain  machines  of  the  United  States,  England,  and  Scot- 
land are  all  of  the  same  makers,  run  at  the  same  speed,  so  the  production  is  the 
same,  man  for  man,  loom  for  loom.  The  earnings  as  set  forth  In  the  cases  of 
Allan  Athy  and  Alex  Smith  are  selected  solely  because  they  recently  came  from 
Scotland,  are  weavers  of  average  ability,  and  rei)resent  an  average  of  the  in- 
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creased  earnings  of  lace-curtain  weavers  in  the  United  States  as  couiimi'ed  with 
those  in  Scotland,  due  solely  to  the  difference  in  wage  rates. 

Wm.  Brown,  Machine  Foreman. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8d  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908. 
[u  8.]  William  Buckley, 

Notary  Public. 
Commission  expires  January  14,  1909. 


THE  PATCHOGTTE  MANTTFACTUBINO  COMFANT,  PATCHOGUE, 
N.  Y.,  ASKS  EETENTION  OF  PEESENT  DUTY  ON  NOTTINGHAM 
LACE  CUBTAINS. 

New  York,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  As  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  lace  curtains  at  Patchogue, 
Long  Island,  in  which  a  capital  of  over  $1,000,000  has  been  invested 
in  our  curtain  factory,  we  desire  to  go  on  record  as  requesting  that  the 
present  duties  providing  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  lace  curtains  under 
paraOTaph  340  be  retained,  ana  that  the  same  be  not  reduced.  Under 
this  duty  it  has  been  possible  to  manufacture  in  this  country  lace  cur- 
tains in  competition  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  present  time  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  are  exactly 
the  same  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff, 
with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  scale  of  wages  oi  our  weavers 
has  advanced  about  30  per  cent,  and  that  to-day  we  are  paying  from 
50  to  85  per  cent  more  than  the  Nottingham  union  for  this  labor. 
To  lower  the  duties  on  these  goods  would  make  it  impossible  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  goods;  would  depreciate  the  capital  now  in- 
vested in  this  industry;  would  curtail  employment,  ana  would  work 
serious  injustice  to  laborers  and  manufacturers. 
Bespectfully, 

The  Patchogue  MANUTAcruiaNG  Company, 
Ph.  Landauer,  Vice-President. 


THE  SCKANTON  (PA.)  LACE  CURTAIN  COMPANY  CLAIMS  THAT 
PBESENT  DUTY  ON  ITS  PRODUCTS  IS  NECESSARY. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  December  7,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  this  company,  I 
write  to  ask  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  upon  Nottingham 
laces,  etc.,  as  covered  by  paragraph  340  of  the  Dingley  bill. 
Our  reasons  for  making  the  above  request  are  as  follows : 
First.  We  are  compelled  to  use  machinery  built  exclusively  in  Eng- 
land, and  upon  which  we  have  paid  45  per  cent  duty. 

Second.  We  are  compelled  to  import  a  certain  portion  of  our  yarns, 
uy)on  which  there  is  a  duty  of.  approximately.  50  per  cent:  these 
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yams  being  of  the  finer  grade,  and  the  American  yams  of  the  same 
grade  as  yet  being  inferior — ^this  statement  being  made  after  a  trial 
of  said  American  yarns  of  several  years. 

Third.  The  American  labor  in  this  industry  is  paid  60  to  80  per  cent 
higher  than  in  England. 

I  believed  that  statistics  show  that  the  total  importations  of  Not- 
tingham laces  have  been  decreasing  annually,  this  being  due,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  fact  that  domestic  competition  has  been  so  severe 
durmff  the  last  three  years,  due  to  overproauction,  that  domestic  prices 
have  been  unduly  low,  so  low,  in  fact,  that  this  industry  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  prosperity  culminating  in  October  of  1907. 
I  might  incidently  remark  that  if,  during  this  period  covering  several 
years,  reasonable  agreements  as  to  price  had  been  permissible  under 
the  law  the  trade  would  be  upon  very  much  surer  footing  with  a  con- 
sequent benefit  to  both  capital  and  labor. 

If  confirmation  of  any  of  the  above  statements  are  desired  the  books 
of  the  Scranton  Lace  Curtain  Company  are  open  to  anyone  whom 
your  honorable  committee  may  designate  to  inspect  same. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  Benjamin  Dimmick,  President. 


THE  INTEBNATIONAL  LACE  CTJETAIN   COMPANY,   NEW  YOBK 
CITY,  ASKS  PRESENT  PEOTECTION  ON  LACE  CUBTAINS. 

New  York,  December  2^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  American  manufacturers  of  what  are  known  in  the 
trade  as  "  Nottingham  lace  curtains,"  we  desire  to  place  before 
your  committee  some  of  the  reasons  why  our  product  needs  proper 
protection. 

One-half  of  the  value  of  our  production  is  in  wa^es  paid  to  labor. 
The  lace  is  made  entirely  of  cottpn  yams,  of  whi(m  at  least  25  per 
cent  in  value  has  to  be  imported,  because  it  is  not  spun  in  this  coun- 
try, and  on  this  we  pay  an  average  duty  of  about  60  per  cent 

The  machines  (looms)  on  which  the  goods  are  made  are  not  built 
in  this  country,  hence  must  be  imported,  and  a  duty  of  45  per  cent 
paid  on  their  cost,  and  as  each  machine  costs  from  $4,000  to  $6,000, 
the  duty  paid  on  all  the  machines  in  this  country  has  been  very  large 
in  amount  and  so  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  machinery  is  positively  useless,  excepting  for  the  making  of 
this  class  of  lace. 

While  Nottingham,  England,  for  years  was  the  center  for  the 
manufacture  of  our  goods,  Scotland  has  of  late  taken  the  lead,  owing 
to  the  much  lower  scale  of  wages  prevailing  there,  and  so  in  justice 
to  American  manufacturers  the  Scotch  rate  of  wages  should  be  con- 
sidered by  your  committee  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  foreign  goods. 

Our  weavers,  when  fully  employed,  will  earn  from  $25  to  $35 
weekly,  while  we  are  informed  on  credible  authority  that  one  of  the 
largest  Scotch  manufacturers  is  paying  a  set  wage  of  $6.50  weekly, 
witli  a  bonus  that  will  allow  their  men  to  earn  from  $7  to  $7.50  in 
extreme  cases. 
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Our  product  is  essentially  a  luxury  and  as  such  is  properly  subject 
to  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  necessities. 

All  of  our  accessory  labor  is  paid  not  less  than  double  what  Great 
Britain  pays  for  similar  work. 

The  custom  in  Great  Britain  of  renting  one  or  more  machines  with 
power  to  operate  them  to  weavers  who  have  not  sufficient  capital  to 
purchase  them  outright  establishes  an  additional  competition  that  is 
very  hard  to  meet 

On  the  same  machinery  the  weavers  in  Great  Britain  produce  more 
goods  than  ours  do,  probably  because  the  very  much  lower  rate  of 
wages  paid  them  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  work  harder  to  earn 
living  wages. 

Our  goods  are  woven  in  long  pieces  of  from  30  to  50  yards;  in 
some  cases  they  are  bought  by  the  trade  in  the  long  (30  to  50  yard 
pieces),  known  as  yard  goods  or  piece  goods.  Often  the  long  piece  is 
divided  into  2^,  3,  3i  yards,  and  various  other  lengths,  known  in  the 
trade  as  curtains.  Because  Nottingham  curtains  were  mentioned  in 
the  tariff  law  of  1897  and  yard  go^s  or  piece  goods  not  mentioned 
specifically,  we  find  that  Nottingham  curtains  come  in  under  para- 
CTaph  340,  paying  a  combined  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  while 
Nottingham  yard  or  piece  goods  come  in  under  the  all  ad  valorem 
paragraph  covering  nets  and  nettings  and  other  curtains  not  any- 
thing like  the  product  of  the  Nottingham  machine.  The  result  is 
that  the  same  lace  made  on  the  same  machine,  of  the  same  materials 
and  often  the  same  in  design,  can  be  sold  in  this  market  by  the 
foreign  manufacturers  at  a  much  lower  price  in  yard  goods  than  if 
cut  up  into  curtains,  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete. 

The  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty,  as  per  paragraph  340,  was  in- 
tended to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  Nottingham  (lace  goods),  and 
so  should  be  made  to  cover  the  product  of  the  machine,  no  matter 
what  trade  name  may  be  given  it;  or  whether  it  is  disposed  of  in  the 
same  length  and  width  as  it  leaves  the  machine  or  is  afterwards  cut 
into  smaUer  pieces. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  Americans 
are  to  continue  to  manufacture  these  goods,  that  paragraph  340  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897  be  continued  as  it  is,  excepting  to  have  Nottingham 
yard  goods  or  piece  goods  added  to  "  curtains,  bed  sets,  pillow  shams, 
etc-,"  which  are  now  enumerated  in  it.  Or  it  would  be  more  simple 
and  work  an  injustice  to  no  one  to  have  the  paragraph  cover  the 
product  of  the  Nottingham  lace-curtain  machine. 

If  there  is  any  information  we  can  supply  the  committee  we  will 
be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Very  respectfully,  yours. 

International  Lace  Company, 
Geo.  E.  Lackey,  President, 


RAMIE, 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  H^  1908. 

GOMMITTBE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  ramie  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  as  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  in- 
dustries waiting  to  be  fostered,  it  is  very  important  that  it  should  be 
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understood;  but  it  has  been  so  horribly  misrepresented  that  it  may 
somewhat  interest  you  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  merits  of  it. 

In  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  in  these  schedules  you  will  see  that 
there  was  a  tariff  put  on  ramie,  of  threads,  twines,  or  cords  not  finer 
than  5  lea  or  number,  13  cents  a  pound,  and  if  finer  than  5  lea  or 
number,  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound  for  each  lea  or  number 
from  yam  finer  than  6  lea  or  number.  Then,  in  831,  single  yarns  in 
gray,  not  finer  than  8  lea  or  number,  7  cents  a  pound;  finer  than  8 
lea  or  number,  40  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  not  finer  than  80  lea  or  num- 
ber and  if  finer  than  60  lea  or  number,  then  they  dropped  down  to 
15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  discrepancy  should  by  all  means  be  corrected,  as  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  importers  and  manufacturers,  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
coarser  yarns  and  only  want  the  finest  threads  for  making  silks  and 
other  fine  goods  that  they  sell  for  silk  or  other  high-priced  materials, 
and  can  well  afford  to  pay  any  duty  below  that  on  silk  itself.  This  item 
should  be  raised  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  as  they  weave  these  threads 
into  silk  dress  goods  and  sell  tnem  for  silk.  They  are  enabled  to 
fight  the  development  of  the  ramie  industry  in  this  country,  and  that 
is  11^  what  thev  are  doin^. 

When  I  got  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  eliminated  from  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  for  the  fiber  investigation,  these  very 
men  rushed  here  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  protested 
that  "they  wanted  the  ramie  industry  promoted,"  and  "tnat  if  it 
could  be  continued  another  year  it  could  be  done,  and  they  would 
help" ;  but  when  the  end  of  the  year  came  in  which  they  were  granted 
the  continuance  of  the  appropriation  with  the  proviso  that  $2,000 
should  be  used  for  genuine  experiments  and  only  $3,000  could  be  used 
for  salaries  (in  fact,  it  had  been  Used  all  for  fighting  it  in  this  coun- 
try), and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  shown  that  the  $2,000  had  not 
been  used  at  all,  and  the  $3,000  had  been  used  to  fight  the  industry 
here  instead  of  assisting  it,  the  whole  appropriation  was  thrown  out 
bodily. 

Now  I  ask  that  this  be  thoroughly  looked  into  and  justice  be  done 
to  the  efforts  honestly  and  intelligently  being  done  in  its  favor.  The 
last  time  I  estimated  the  imports  of  fine  and  high-priced  goods  that 
we  are  importing,  that  could  be  duplicated  out  of  ramie  raised  and 
manufactured  in  this  country,  thus  making  an  enormous  industry 
in  many  ways  and  a  saving  of  the  exportation  of  over  a  hundred 
millions  of  gold,  were  $135,000,000  annually. 

The  goods  I  speak  of  are  silks,  alpaca,  camel's  hair,  wool,  worsted, 
and  flax,  and,  of  course,  ramie,  which  Mr.  North,  the  Director  or 
the  Census,  promises  me  to  take  up  and  report  as  a  separate  matter. 

siiiK  scheduijB  as  affecting  il\mie,  and  to  be  promoted  in  this 

COUNTRY    WITH,   BY,   AND   FOR  RAMIE,   AND   IN    THE   INTEREST  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  ramie  industry  needs  in  all  its  best  stages 
silkworm  silk,  and  it  will  pay  the  promoters  of  ramie  to  thoroughly 
promote  the  raising  of  the  silkworm,  and,  as  I  state  in  my  writings  in 
Senate  Documents  Nos.  533  and  534,  last  session  of  Congress,  we 
will  agree  to  buy  all  the  silk  that  can  be  produced  in#the  United 
States,  and  at  ^  price  that  will  induce  the  people  to  embark  in  the 
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work  of  producinff  the  cocoons.  I  know  that  it  can  be  done  in  a  short 
time  if  there  could  be  a  tariff  fixed  so  that  it  could  be  increased 
every  year  as  fast  as  the  industry  could  be  developed.  I  would 
not  a^  more  than  10  or  20  per  cent  raise  at  the  present  time  on  raw 
silk,  to  start  with,  but  at  least  10  per  cent  each  year  until  the  matter 
was  accomplished.  If  the  people  only  knew  for  a  certainty  that 
it  would  be  done  they  woula  immediately  embark  in  the  enterprise. 
The  ramie  companies  will  contract  for  all  the  product  at  a  price 
to  pay.  There  must  be  a  market  in  the  interest  of  this  work  in  order 
to  accomplish  it,  and  the  ramie  industry  will  need  it  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  started.  Now,  I  am  asking  just  enough  appropriation  to  help 
to  demonstrate  it,  and  should  have  had  it  ten  years  ago,  and  would 
but  for  the  ignorance  concerning  it  and  the  misrepresentations  made 
by  the  deposed  fiber  agent  in  the  Agricultural  Department  for  so 
many  years,  as  well  as  forei^  interference  with  Congress  and  the 
tariff  and  by  men  selfishly  interested  in  nothing  but  themselves. 

Of  course  I  would  not  ask  that  a  prohibitive  tariff  should  be  made 
until  the  certainty  was  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  produced  in 
this  country  and  by  our  own  people  on  a  paying  basis. 

The  Republican  party  has  been  reputed  tone  a  progressive  "in- 
dustry part^,"  and  here  is  the  chance  for  them  to  rise  up  to  the 
levd  of  their  professions.  Here  is  one  of  the  coming^  great  and 
most  important  things  for  them  to  do  in  order  to  prove  it  definitely 
to  the  satisfaction  of  aU  concerned. 

I  have  grown  ramie  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  California,  as  well  as  here  in  Washington,  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  can  prove  what  I  say  and  have  written  about  it.  Please 
read  with  a  little  care  and  interest  in  the  Senate  Documents  Nos.  533 
and  534  I  have  left  with  each  one  of  .you,  and  give  me  an  appropria- 
tion sufiicient  and  I  will  prove  more  tHan  I  say  here,  and  do  it  in  a 
few  years,  too.  Only  give  me  one-half  what  the  Government  has  de- 
prived me  of  foolishly  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  I  will  make  it  up  to 
the  people  and  recover  the  other  half  I  have  lost  myself,  and  make  it 
worth  many  hundred  millions  to  the  country  annually. 
Very  respectfully, 

Samuel  H.  Slaught, 
Committee  on  Manufactures^  Room  66^  Senate  Annex. 
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TARIFF  HEARINGS. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Tuesday^  December  15^  1908. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 
The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Pope  present  ? 

,  Mr.  Chumpagker.  I  just  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Pope,  and  they  have 
decided  to  submit  a  brief  on  their  questions. 

The  Chair3(an.  I  wish  he  would  stay  here  until  this  afternoon,  as 
we  may  want  to  ask  him  some  questions. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  is  here  now,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
prepared  to  make  a  statement.    If  he  is,  he  can  make  it  now. 
Mr.  Dalzelx..  Does  he  want  to  be  examined  ? 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  had  agreed  to  submit  a  brief. 

STATEMEST  OF  MB.  WALTEB  WOOD,  OF  400  CHESTNUT  STBEET, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

• 
(The  witness  was  duly  affirmed  by  the  chairman.) 
Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  manufacturers  of  cast-iron  pipe. 
The  total  business  of  the  country  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  million 
tons.  Our  product  is  about  15  per  cent  of  that  amount.  The  trust  in 
our  business  has  a  product  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount. 
The  duty  on  cast-iron  pipe  is  $8.96  a  ton,  which  is  about  $5  above  the 
duty  on  pig  iron.  It  is  essential  to  state  it  this  way  to  compare  it 
with  piff  iron,  the  duty  of  which  is  on  the  gross  ton.  Pig  iron  is 
essentiauy  the  largest  tact  or  in  our  manufacture,  and  whatever  you 

Sut  the  pig-iron  duty  at  will  be  the  basis  really  for  estimating  the 
uty  on  cast-iron  pipe.  If  you  reduce  pig  iron  a  dollar,  that,  of 
course,  takes  a  dollar  off  the  duty  on  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pipe  would  a  ton  of  pig  iron  make  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  only  about  3  to  5  per  cent  waste.  The  waste 
is  a  negligible  quantity  in  a  broad  discussion,  but  when  we  come  down 
to  our  drawbacks  we  are  allowed  5  per  cent  waste.  If  there  is  $2  to 
come  off  pig  iron,  the  cast-iron  pipe  man  can  stand  $2  additional. 
The  duty  on  pipe  being  $5  above  pig  iron,  or  $9,  nearly,  is  a  duty 
larger  than  the  market  really  demands,  and  to  that  extent  is  too 
high;  and  to  that  extent  also  it  is  detrimental  to  the  comfortable 
growth  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  labor  cost  of  pipe? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  labor  cost  in  the  foundry  runs  from  about  $5  to 
$5.50  per  ton,  according  to  the  character  and  weight  of  the  individual 
pieces  of  pipe.  The  material  cost,  such  as  coal  and  other  materials 
which  go  mto  the  manufacture,  will  run  from  $2.50  to  $3.  The  over- 
head charges  of  the  manufactory  will  amount  to  about  $1.25 — that  is, 
maintenance  and  sinking  fund  and  various  items — and  selling  expense 
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will  be  about  another  dollar,  making  a  total  cost,  roughly,  of  about 
$10  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  converting  pig  iron  into  pipe  is  about 
$10  a  ton? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  can  roughly  put  it  at  $10  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pig  iron  is  worth,  say,  $14  to  make  it, 
and  thepipe  would  cost  $24? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  a  short  way  of  getting  at  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Wood.  To  answer  that  question  accurately  would  require  a 
knowledge  of  their  figures.  We  take  it,  from  what  we  hear  of  the 
general  trade  abroad,  that  their  costs  abroad  are,  as  near  as  may  be, 
$2  less  than  ours. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost  of  converting  pig  iron  into  pipe  \s 
$2  less  than  yours? 

Mr.  Wood.  Approximately.  We  take  that  from  what  we  see  of 
the  quotations  as  bid  for  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  correspond  with  your  experience  in  run- 
ning in  competition  with  the  imported  pipe,  or  is  there  any  imported? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  practically  no  pipe  imported  because  the  duty 
is  excessive.  There  has  been  some  imported  in  the  last  year.  We 
imported  some  into  California  ourselves  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  was  more  last  year,  1907,  than  ever  before, 
according  to  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  Roughly,  I  should  say  that  that  is  correct 

Mr.  Dalzell.  One  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  four  pounds. 

The  Chair3ian.  At  what  price  is  that,  Mr.  Dalzell? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  1.3  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  roughly  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  said  generally  by  all  concerns  that  manufac- 
ture things  that  there  were  fighter  imports  in  1907  than  any  other 
year. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  prices  here  were  high,  higher  than  they  really 
ought  to  have  been,  and  the  importations  were  possible. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  cost  of  converting  pig  iron  into  pipe, 
the  difference  in  the  cost  between  this  country  and  abroad  is  about  $2 
per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  put  it  in  excess  of  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  it  if  you  would  give  the  committee 
the  items  of  cost — ^the  cost  of  the  pig  iron,  the  coke,  and  the  other  ma- 
terials they  may  use ;  and  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  converting  the  pig 
iron  into  pipe. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  I  have  given  that  to  you  with  pretty  thorough 
minuteness,  Mr.  Chairman,  excepting  that  you  might  divide  your 
supplies,  which  I  put  down  at  $2.50  to  $3 — ^half  between  coal  and  half 
miscellaneous  supplies,  like  wood  and  tar  and  pitch  and  sand,  and  a 
large  number  of  little  things  that  every  manufacturer  has  to  use.  I 
have  given  you  the  labor,  the  coal,  the  miscellaneous  supplies,  the 
overhead  charges,  and  the  selling  price  all  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  cost  of  your  general  force 
in  the  office? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  that  in  saying  a  dollar  a  ton  for  selling  charges. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  have  given  us  everything  excepting  the  cost 
of  the  few  incidentals. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  not  got  them  in  mv  head. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  cover  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  About  $1.25  to  $1.50  ought  to  cover  the  supplies,  and 
about  $1.25  to  $1.50  ought  to  cover  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  differential  of  $5  is  it  your  idea  that  the 
business  pould  then  stand  and  still  be  on  a  protected  basis? 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  business  would  be  thoroughly  protected,  sir,  if 
we  had  a  duty  of  $3  above  that  of  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  And  only  $2  difference  in  labor.  Suppose  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  supplies 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  this  point  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  compu- 
tation of  $2  which  you  are  alluding  to  means  at  the  factory  in 
America.  Now,  the  factory  in  America  must  have  a  certain  market 
in  order  to  run,  and  the  freight  from  Glasgow  or  Middlesboro  to 
Boston  or  to  Charleston  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  Philadeli>hia 
and  New  York;  consequently  they  put  their  goods  at  those  points 
at  the  same  price  as  they  would  at  our  home  port,  while  we  have  td 
pay  about  $2  to  $3  to  reach  the  different  points  on  the  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  for  freight  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Wood.  Freight  to  New  York,  I  think,  is  $1.25  a  ton,  sir;  but  I 
am  speaking  from  memory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  pig  iron  or  bar? 

Mr.  Wood.  Cast-iron  pipe,  sir,  is  the  point  I  am  speaking  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  from  Glasgow? 

Mr.  Wood.  Glasgow  to  New  York — I  am  speaking  of  a  supposed 
rate,  because  there  is  no  published  rate.  It  would  roughly  oe,  I 
should  say,  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton,  according  to  the  contract  that  they 
were  able  to  make  with  the  steamship  that  brought  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  better  on  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Wood.  At  the  home  port.  At  Philadelphia  our  freight  would 
be  50  cents.  To  Boston  or  Charleston,  $2  to  $3 ;  or,  to  go  farther, 
the  California  coast,  they  would  get  decidedly  a  better  freight  rate 
than  we  would.  The  question  of  protection  between  what  you  might 
call  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific  States  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  freight  rate  from  your  point  of  pro- 
duction to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  $2.70  by  rail  and  about  $1.75  by  water. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  to  Charleston? 

Mr.  Wood.  To  Charleston  it  would  be  about,  I  should  say,  $2.50 
by  water  and  probably  $4  to  $5  by  rail.  I  am  speaking  in  a  casual 
^ay^  sir,  because  I  haven't  the  exact  data  in  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  market  at  Charleston  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  because  that  is  controlled  by  the  Alabama  pro- 
ducers of  castings. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  from  the  Alabama 
producing  districts  to  Charleston,  I  suppose? 
Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  accurately  know,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  question. 
Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Wood,  how  long  have  you  been  in  business? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Personally,  I  have  been  in  the  business  about  forty 
years,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  duty  on  these  pipes  under  the  McBanley  law 
was  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  Very  possibly,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  under  the  Wilson  bill  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  and  under  the  present  bill  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  Very  probably,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  the  present  du^  is  about  one-third 
less  than  it  was  under  the  Wilson  bill.  What  1  wanted  to  ask  was 
whether  those  changes  from  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  to  six-tenths  of  a 
cent,  and  now  to  four-tenths  of  a  cent,  represented  pretty  fairly  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  at  those 
periods? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  think  that  they  were  always  in  excess  of  the 
oost  abroad,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  your  suggestion  now  is  that  the  four-tenths 
of  a  cent  be  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  can  stand  a  reduction  on  the  four-tenths  of  a  cent 
and  yet  control  the  market. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  rate  would  you  suggest,  that  pig  iron  remain 
as  it  is? 

Mr.  Wood.  Pig  iron  remaining  as  it  is,  a  differential  of  not  over  $3 
a  ton  above  pig  iron — of  course  that  would  throw  the  California 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  figured  out  what  that  would  be  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  the  tariff,  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  figure  out  about  one  and  three-eighths  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  started  to  say  something  about  California  in 
your  answer  just  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  point  is  this,  sir,  that  the  freight  from  all  of  our 
establishments  to  California  by  rail  is  about  $14.50  a  ton — gross  ton. 
By  water  it  is  about  $9  to  $10  a  ton.  The  rate  from  England  to  the 
California  coast  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  shipment 
from  $6  to  $15,  whether  it  is  by  a  small  shipment  in  a  merchant  vessel 
or  whether  it  is  a  full  cargo  by  a  tramp;  so  that,  as  to  California, 
we  would  either  have  to  have  a  higher  duty  on  our  pipe  or  Califor- 
nia will  get  the  foreign  product,  or  vice  versa,  she  will  get  the  for- 
eign product  and  the  East  would  have  the  larger  duty. 

Mr.  Needham.  This  would  not  be  a  disadvantage  at  all  to  the 
California  consumer? 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  the  least,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  did  at  one  time ;  very  largely  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  what  countries? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  could  easier  tell  you  the  countries  to  which  we  didn't 
export. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Wood.  Abroad ;  everywhere  excepting  the  Mediterranean  and 
Australia. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  Orient,  India,  and  China? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  India,  not  Australia,  also  to  China  and  Japan, 
Africa,  and  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  get  drawbacks  on  that? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Not  at  that  time,  because  we  were  using  domestic  iron. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  can  compete  in  China  and  Japan,  why  can  you 
not  compete  at  San  Francisco  with  the  foreign  manufacturers — on 
equal  terms  with  the  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Wood.  Shall  I  clarify  your  question  a  little,  sir? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  all  of  my  ideas,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  we  start  on  equal  values  of  pig  iron,  we  can  not 
compete  in  California,  as  we  have  a  $14.50  freight  rate,  and  England, 
with  tramp  steamers  under  favorable  conditions,  has  from  six  to 
seven  dollar  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Hill.  Simply  because  of  the  difference  in  freight  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  In  handling  a  product  like  ours  freight  cuts  a  very 
large  ii^re. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  the  same  difference  in  freight  rate  exist  so  far  as 
CJiina  and  Japan  are  concerned,  or  betwen  England  and  Philadel- 
phia? 

Mr.  Wood.  Sometimes,  sir.  It  varies  sometimes  so  that  we  have 
had  cheaper  rates  to  China  than  London  has  had,  while  sometimes  it 
is  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  you  can  not  compete  at 
San  Francisco  with  England,  the  question  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Wood.  Freight  rates. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  compete  in  China  and  Japan,  or  you  did,  on 
equal  terms? 

Mr.  Wood.  When  we  had  equal  iron,  iron  on  the  same  basis,  we 
had  a  fair  chance  of  competing  in  Japan  and  China. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  equal  iron  on  the  same  basis?  " 

Mr.  Wood.  Iron  at  the  present  time  is  selling  in  England  on  the 
basis  of  about  $12  a  ton.  At  the  present  time  in  this  country  it  is 
selling  on  the  basis  of  about  $16.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  difference  between  England  and  this  country  now 
is  the  full  difference  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  difference  that  exists  now ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  that  full 
difference  now,  and  no  difference  a  while  ago  when  the  tariff  was  just 
the  same! 

Mr.  Wood.  It  was  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  ore,  sir,  largely,  and 
made  up  of  other  things  as  well. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  difference  then,  now,  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  ore,  not  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  largest  one  item. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  you  paid  for 
piff  iron  in  1906? 

Mr.  Wood.  1896,  sir — perhaps  the  best  way  for  me  to  answer  your 
question  intelligently  would  be  to  give  you  about  that  time,  without 
any  specific  or  particular  year;  but  about  $9.25  to  $9.50  was  what  our 

[)ig  iron  cost  us  laid  down  in  Philadelphia  during  the  low  period  fol- 
owing  the  panic  of  1893.    Whether  that  was  1896  or  1897  I  do  not 
recollect  at  the  moment. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  1897? 
Mr.  Wood.  As  I  say,  I  can  not  locate  the  particular  year.    I  have 
given  you  the  low  price  that  was  touched  for  Philadelphia  iron. 
The  Chaibman.  Iron  was  higher  in  1897,  wasn't  it? 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  believe  I  have  covered  your  question,  because  I  say 
I  do  not  recollect  exactly  which  year  was  the  lowest 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  domestic  pig  iron  that  you  bought — ^I 
supposeyou  bought  the  domestic  pig  iron  as  a  general  rule  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  aim  to  buy  foreign  pig  iron  for  our  foreign  orders. 

The  Chairman.  And  get  a  drawback? 

Mr.  Wood.  And  get  a  drawback. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  your  domestic  trade  you  use  domestic 
iron,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Excepting  when  the  market  runs  away  and  gets  so 
high,  then  we  import. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  sometimes  happen  that  you  buy  foreign 
instead  of  domestic  on  account  of  the  price! 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  domestic  price  has  been  considerably 
less  than  the  foreign,  plus  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Wood.  Moderately  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "moderately"  less? 

Mr.  Wood.  Take  it  at  the  present  time;  it  would  cost  about  $18 
to  import  English  pi^,  and  the  present  market  for  southern  pig,  de- 
livered at  Philadelphia,  of  the  same  quality,  would  be  about  $17. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Why  does  not  the  drawback  clause  give  you  equal 
iron  for  export?  Is  it  because,  on  equal  iron,  you  eliminate  the 
question  of  freights? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  location  of  the  manufacturers  abroad  is  such  that 
there  is  one  large  manufacturer  who  pays  practically  no  freight, 
and  the  next  largest  manufacturer  pays  about  $1.50  freight.  vSTe 
pay  $2  freight.    When  I  say  the  freight,  I  mean  the  cost  of 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Wood.  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  pig  iron  was  largely  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  ore.  Was 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  we  not  the  largest  ore  supply  of  any  country  in 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  take  it  that  China  has.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Lake  Superior  ore 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  not  our  ore  beds  more  economically  worked  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
they  are  very  economically  worked. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  reason  why  ore  costs  more  here  than  in 
England,  if  we  have  a  larger  supply  and  it  is  more  economically 
worked  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  the  real  reason. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Because  the  price  is  "  pegged." 

Mr.  Gaines.  Held  up,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Referring  to  Mr.  Hill's  question,  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  ore,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  difference  in  freight 
rate,  is  it  not;  the  difference  in  laying  the  ore  down  at  the  furnace? 
That  is  where  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  ore  at  the  furnace  comes, 
and  that  is  why  the  cost  of  iron  is  greater  at  Pittsburg  than  in  Eng- 
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land.  The  cost  of  laying  the  ore  from  the  Mesabi  mines  down  at 
Pittsburg  is  greater  thanlaying  the  ore  down  at  South  Wales,  Cum- 
berland, or  Lmcolnshire,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  g^uess  the  handling  of  ore  from  the  ore  bodies  that  you 
have  spoken  of  is  very  small,  but  that  is  not  the  difference,  sir.  I 
think  I  explained  the  difference  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Ranbell.  I  did  not  understand  just  exactly  what  you  said. 
Did  you  say  that  it  was  a  price  that  had  to  be  paid  that  made  the 
difference? 
Mr.  Wood.  I  said  "pegged." 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  donx  understand  what  you  mean  by  "  pegged.'' 
Mr.  Wood.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  gentlemen  who  sell  the  ore. 
They  can  explain  that  better  than  I  can.     I  do  not  know  about  their 
business. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Does  that  mean  that  they  have  the  power  to  charge 
a  certain  price  and  that  you  have  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  rather  your  committee  would  find  that  out.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for  any  testimony  excepting  what  re- 
lates to  my  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  trouble  is  the  price  being  "pegged,"  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  better  to  look  after  the  correction  oi  that  rather 
than  make  a  tariff  to  suit  the  pegging  price? 
Mr.  Wood.  That  is  a  question  for  your  committee,  sir. 
Mr.  Underwood.  You  testified,  I  believe,  as  to  the  price  of  pig 
iron  recently,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  in  connection  with  your 
comparison  with  the  price  of  foreign  iron,  if  you  are  familiar,  in  the 
last fewyears.  with  the  prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  iron? 
Mr.  Wood.  What  year;  1907? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  a  specific  question  as  to  the  Ger- 
man foundry  iron  in  Germany.  The  price  of  that  in  January,  1906, 
was  about  $17.50  a  ton ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  but  it  is 
very  likely  correct,  because  they  have  the  same  understandings  whiph 
we  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  English  iron 
at  the  furnace  was  abont  $14. 
Mr.  Wood.  In  which  year;  1906? 
Mr.  Underwood.  January,  1906. 

Mr.  Wood.  January,  1906 — we  were  importing  iron  at  that  time, 
^^we  were  paying  between  $13  and  $14  for  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  January,  1907,  the  next  year,  I  will  ask  you  if 
the  German  pig,  in  Germany,  was  worth  about  $20  a  ton? 
Mr.  Wood.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  figures  were  in  Germany,  sir. 
Mr.  Underwood.  The  selling  price  in  Germany  ? 
.  Mr.  Wood.  I  can  not  tell  you,  because  the  selling  price  in  Germany 
^if  artificial  price;  it  is  governed  by  syndicates. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand ;  but  still  it  is  a  selling  price  there, 
''Whether  artificially  made  or  not;  it  is  the  price  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  business  has  never  led  us  to  look  seriously  into 
"^e  German  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  English  price  in  January,  1907,  was  about 
*16,  was  it  not? 
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Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  are  a  little  high  on  that.  I  do  not 
think  Cleveland  warrants  have  been  over  50  to  54  diillings  since 
that  time;  but  I  am  speaking  from  memory  only. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  giving  you  the  top  of  the  market  in  Janu- 
ary, 1907. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  talking  of  what  is  known  as  "Cleveland  war- 
rants," which  is  the  standard  reference  for  the  stock  markets  on 
pig  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  price  do  you  fix  in  January,  1907? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  fixmg  it  in  January,  1907.  I  am  only  saying 
in  a  general  way  that  my  impression  is  that  the  "Cleveland  war- 
rants'^  have  run  about  from  50  to  54  shillings  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  want  the  last  twelve  months,  for  there 
is  no  use  in  trying  those  things  during  a  panic,  but  rather  uT?der 
normal  conditions.    If  you  can  answer  I  would  like  to  know  what 

Jou  think  the  "  Scotch  warrants "  were  worth  at  the  furnace  about 
anuary,  1907. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  trade  papers  can  give  you  that,  but  you  would  be 
in  error  in  taking  "  Scotch  warrants."  You  ought  to  tivke  Middles- 
boro  warrants. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  tonnage  of  Middlesboro  stock  so  overshadows  the 
Scotch  stock  that  it  sets  the  real  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  I  asked  was  that  the  quotations  from 
the  trade  journals  gave  both. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  what  I  say  is  correct  as  regards  the  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  that  the  duty  is  too  high  on  the  cast-iron  pipe 
anvhow,  even  if  the  pig  iron  remains  as  it  is? 

&fr.  Wood.  Any  duty  that  is  more  than  enough  is  too  high,  and 
destructive  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  entire  duty  were  taken  off  of  pig  iron,  you  see  no 
l^ason  why  an  equivalent  amount  should  not  be  taken  from  pipe? 

Mr.  Wood.  No  ;  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  take  the  entire  duty  off  of  pig  iron,  why 
should  not  the  entire  duty  be  taken  off  of  iron  pipe?  miy  not  put 
both  on  the  same  basis? 

Mr.  Wood.  Because,  sir,  iron  pipe — ^the  conversion  from  pig  iron  to 
iron  pipe  is  a  question  of  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  a  question  of  labor  from  the  ore  to  the 
furnace? 

Mr.  Wood.  But  let  me  give  you  the  whole  answer,  sir.  The  reason 
that  the  price  of  the  conversion  of  pipe  abroad  costs  a  little  less  than 
in  this  country  is  a  question  of  labor.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron 
there  is  not  (excepting  in  the  transportation)  very  much  labor.  It  is 
mostly  machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  question  of  making  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  question  of  making  pig  iron  out  of  Lake  Superior 
ore  is  a  question,  leaving  out  that  of  transportation 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  now 

Mr.  Wood.  Please  let  me  answer  your  question,  sir.  The  question 
of  making  pig  iron  out  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  leaving  out  transporta- 
tion and  the  wages  of  making  the  coke,  is  chiefly  a  question  of 
machinery. 
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Mr.  Ukderwood.  Very  well ;  now,  let  us  see.  Do  ^ou  know  that  of 
your  own  knowledge,  in  the  making  of  pig  iron,  or  is  that  a  guess? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  as  I  walk 
through  my  friend's  large  furnaces,  mines,  and  rolling  mills,  it  is 
very  evident. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron 
at  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  the 
ore  from  the  mines? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  make  a  guess,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  Know  how  much  it  costs  to  coke  a  ton  of 
coke? 

Mr.  Wood.  Simply  approximately,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  lift  the  ore 
from  the  stock  house  to  the  bell  of  the  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  cost  of  running  the  skip  up  the  inclined  plane. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  work  in  the  stock 
house? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  not  pretended  to  have  that  knowledge ;  I  do  not 
kno^v.* 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  work  in  the  cast 
house? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  guess  it  is  mostly  done  by  machine  pouring,  is  it  not, 
sir? 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  make  cold  pig — done  by  machine  pouring? 

Mr.  Wood.  Largely,  sir,  but  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Somebody  has  to  fix  the  forms. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  machinery  altogether. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  average  furnace  of  the  United  States — I 
do  not  think  so.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  the  cost  in  the  gas 
house  is ;  you  do  not  know  what  it  will  cost  in  the  stock  house ;  you 
do  not  know  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  ore,  and  you  do  not  know  the  cost  of 
a  ton  of  coke — as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  really  do  not  know  what  it 
costs  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron — how  much  labor  is  in  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  answer  to  that  is  very  plain,  sir.  A  man  in  the 
pig-iron  business  knows  those  things,  and  a  man  who  is  not  in  the 
piff-iron  business,  but  in  the  iron  business  generally,  does  not  pretend 
to  Know  exactly  what  those  things  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  hasn't  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  pig  in  1906? 

Mr.  Wood.  Oh,  you  are  asking  a  fellow  to  recollect  a  lot — 1906 — I 
really  could  only  give  you  a  rough  guess,  because  I  haven't  carried 
those  figures  in  my  mind,  nor  have  I  brought  them  with  me.  The 
market  quotations  will  show,  if  you  have  them  there,  and  perhaps 
that  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Take  the  cost  of  pig  at  your  plant  to-day  on 
the  present  market  prices,  which  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  were 
a  year  or  two  ago ;  what  is  the  cost  of  pig  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  cost  of  pig  to-day  is  from  $16  to  $16.50;  that  is, 
the  quality  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  make  a  ton  of  pipe  out  of  a  ton  of  pig? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Practically,  sir,  with  the  waste,  as  I  answered  your 
chairman,  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr,  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  wage  that  goes  into  a  ton  of 
pine  at  your  factory? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  I  have  given  that  before,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  it  over  again.    The  wage,  in  rough  labor,  runs  from  $5  to  $5.50. 

Mr.  CiocKBAN.  Per  what? 

Mr.  Wood.  Per  ton.  Of  course,  when  you  are  making  a  very  small 
pipe,  a  light  pipe,  it  is  more,  and  may  run  up  to  $6  or  fl,  if  you  take 
abnormal  conditions;  but  I  am  taking  a  fair  and  square  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $5.50  a  ton  for  wages.  What  is  the  wage 
cost  in  making  this  same  kind  of  pipe  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  find  out,  sir.  We  only  have  general 
results  to  judge  those  things  by. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  are  not  informed  then  as  to  the  wage 
scale  in  England  at  all? 

Mr.  Wood.  No  more  than  I  am  of  my  competitors  4  miles  away 
from  me  in  America. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  way  to  discover  about  the  wage 
scale  there? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  doubt,  if  I  sat  down  with  my  friends  on  the  other  side, 
whether  they  would  tell  me.  I  have  intended  at  various  times  to  ask 
them  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sell  this  cast-iron  pipe  at  your  foundry  at 
how  much  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Wood.  At  present  we  are  lucky  if  we  get  $24.50,  and  we  will 
sell  you  some  at  $24  if  you  want  it  real  badly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  pig  iron  is  $16.90,  the  cost  of  labor  is 
$5.50,  that  makes  it  cost  you  $22.40,  and  you  sell  it  for  $24.50,  so 
that  you  have  about  $2  margin  to  cover  everything  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  are  losing.  Because  of  the  high  tariff  which  exists, 
in  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  built  up  domestic  competition  until  it 
is  exasperating. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  testified  a  while  ago  about  California  and 
Charleston  markets.  The  California  markets  naturally  belong  within 
the  zone  of  the  manufacturers  in  Colorado,  and  not  to  the  eastern 
manufacturers,  do  they? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  you  are  incorrect.  The  California  trade  is  con- 
trolled from  the  southern  foundries  by  the  adjustment  of  freight 
rates  and  the  cost  of  raw  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  Birmingham  supply  the  Cali- 
fornia market? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  say  that  Birmingham  took  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  west  coast  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  also  takes  the  southern  trade? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  takes  the  southern  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  jrour  real  competition,  so  far  as  your  fac- 
tories are  concerned,  is  practically  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  natural  market,  sir,  starts  on  the  Chesapeake,  and 
runs  perhaps  to  Harrisburg,  up  through  Albany,  and  what  is  east 
of  those  points,  so  that  we  are,  of  all  the  manuiacturers,  most  seri- 
ously subjected  to  the  foreign  competition. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  got  a  short  haul,  where  the  diflfer- 
ential  in  freight  rate  is  in  your  favor,  to  those  markets,  as  against 
the  English  market,  on  iron  pipe — I  believe  you  testified  to  that  effect 
awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  say  that 

Mr.. Underwood.  Your  figures  were  that  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  run  over  the  figures  again.  Our  water  rate  to 
Boston,  $1.70,  and  our  rail  rate  is  about  $2.70 

Mr.  Underwood.  Sight  there,  allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  Iron 
pipe  is  something  that  does  not  have  to  be  hurried  in  shipment.  Of 
course  the  freight  is  lower,  and  it  takes  the  cheapest  rate  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Mr.  Wood.  Cast-iron  pipe  takes  nearly  the  cheapest  rate. 

Mr-  Underwood.  Therefore  if  you  have  a  water  rate,  that  ex- 
cludes the  freight  rate  entirely,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why? 

Mr.  Wood.  Because  there  are  very  few  parties  who  have  the 
wharves  for  the  reception  of  freight,  and  the  majority  of  our  New 
England  shipments,  by  all  odds,  are  oy  rail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  merely  a  question  of  private  wharves  in 
order  to  land  your  goods? 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  is  the  location  of  the  gas  works,  the  pump- 
ing stations  from  the  water  tanks 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  of  the  point  of  competition,  where 
you  come  in  direct  competition  with  English  cast  iron*;  for  instance, 
in  Boston,  where  they  lay  it  down  from  the  ship  and  you  lay  it 
down  at  your  cheapest  freight  rate.  Your  cheapest  freight  is  water, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  $1.70? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  freight  on  cast  iron  from  the 
Englishports? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
steamer.  It  might  be  down  to  $1.50 ;  but  roughly,  I  should  take  it, 
in  a  general  way,'  at  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  the 
freight  ranged  from  $2  to  $8  coastwise. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  might  be  $4  to  $6. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  kindly  state,  not  what  the  cheapest 
rate  is  or  what  the  highest  rate  is,  but,  if  you  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  what  the  average  rate  on  cast-iron  pipe  is  from  English 
ports  to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  enough  iron  brought  in  to 
establish  a  rate,  for  it  has  been  practically  prohibited,  so  we  have 
to  take  the  going  prices  of  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  at  least  a  dollar's  diflference  in  the 
freight  rates  in  your  favor  if  you  ship  your  cast  iron  to  Boston  by 
water  and  they  come  to  Boston  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  might  in  some  cases  be  that.  The  question  of 
shipping  by  water  is  a  question  that  you  can  not  bring  aown  to  an 
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exact  science,  as  you  can  by  rail,  because  it  depends  upon  the  desires 
of  the  vessel  for  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  if  we  put  pig  iron  on  the  free  list,  the  duty 
on  cast-iron  pipe  would  not  only  be  reduced  the  diflference  in  cost  of 
pig  iron,  but  it  could  be  reduced  very  considerably  more  than  that, 
and  yet  vou  would  have  control  of  your  market? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  said  was  about  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  in  addition  to  the  differential  on 
pig  iron? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  ample. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  have  you  clarify  one  more  idea  of  mine. 
You  said  that  the  higher  tariff  had  built  up  a  domestic  competition  in 
your  line  that  was  exasperating.  Why  has  not  that  domestic  compe- 
tition lowered  the  price  instead  of  raising  it  for  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  so  lowered  the  price  this  year  that  our  working- 
men  are  without  work. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  panic  year,  but  I  mean  up  to 
1906.    Why  did  it  not  lower  the  price  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  lower  the  price,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  price  been  lowered  in  any  respect,  excepting  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  cost  ofpig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  all.  We  all  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  pig 
iron. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  follow  the  price  of  pig  iron  up? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  has  made  vour  margin  of  profit  lower  and  lower? 

Mr.  Wood.  Lower  and  lower. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  been  buying  iron  for  forty  years,  since  you 
have  been  in  business.  In  1888  we  made  six  and  one-half  million  tons. 
In  1907  twenty-five  and  one-half  million  tons.  Why  didn't  we  make 
it  cheaper  in  1907  than  in  1888,  considering  that  we  made  four  times 
as  mucn?  If  the  increase  in  competition  has  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  pipe,  why  has  it  not  reduced  the  price  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  the  advantage  of  having  all  those  tables  be- 
fore you 

Mr.  Hill.  The  increase  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  four  times 
the  production  of  pig  iron.  Why  has  not  it  reduced  the  price?  Why 
has  not  the  iron  fallen  in  proportion  to  your  price  ?  You  say  that 
the  effect  of  competition  has  been  to  lower  and  lower  the  margin  of 
your  profit,  and  that  the  increase  in  price  is  caused  by  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  iron,  which  I  think  is  true — and  I  will  say  that  I  am 
very  much  gratified  at  the  way  you  answer  these  questions,  because  I 
want  to  get  information  on  that  subject — but  why,  in  your  judg- 
ment, has  not  the  same  competition  lowered  the  price  of  iron? 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  it  not  lowered  the  price  of  iron  ?  There  have  been 
some  years  when  iron  sold  at  $60.  As  I  have  testified,  iron  can  be 
bought  now  at  between  $16  and  $17.  The  exact  year  when  the  prices 
changed  could  only  be  known  by  having  the  tables  before  me,  you 
understand.  But  iron  has  gone,  in  my  recollection,  from  $60  to 
^55 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  $24  last  year. 
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Mr.  Wood.  In  1907.  The  top  of  the  wave  was  $24.  But  it  would 
be  unfair  to  say  that  the  business  quotation  was  $24. 

Mr.  Hnii.  well,  it  has  steadily  increased  since  1898^  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  increased,  sir,  and  perhaps  steadily. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Please  tell  me 
why,  in  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Wood.  Largely  the  congestion  of  labor.  The  cost  of  every- 
thing has  gone  up  in  all  particulars,  and  there  has  been  less  compe- 
tition in  the  sale  of  iron. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Principally  the  latter? 

Mr.  Wood,  The  figures  will  show  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  off- 
hand about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  simply  asking  the  (question  with  regard  to  your 
judgment.    I  want  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  vour  company  a  member  of  the  agreement 
that  was  considered  by  the  board  in  the  Boston  Pipe  Company  case? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  the  western  and  southern  pipe  makers  were 
the  ones  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  agreement,  I  understand,  is  not  binding 
at  all  now? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No  combination  between  pipe  makers  or  sellers 
that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  combination  is  a  combination  that  has  been 
formed  by  joint  ownership  of  the  trust  of  about  ten  to  thirteen  shops. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  territory  does  that  cover? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  trust  has  a  shop  on  the  seaboard,  a  shop  at  Duluth, 
« shop  at  Buffalo,  a  shop  at  Birmingham — altogether  13  shops. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  many  independent  establishments  are 
there? 

Mr.  Wood.  Ten. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  percentage  of  the  product  does  the  trust 
control? 

Mr.  Wood.  About  50  per  cent,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnet.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  trade  if  the  duty  on  pig  iron  was  removed  ? 

Mr.  Wood,  I  should  say  it  would  be,  sir,  on  the  whole. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  Is  it  true  that  the  industry  of  pig  iron  needs  any 
protection? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  indeed,  sir,  if  it  has  to  pay  high  prices  for  ore. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Suppose  the  man  who  produced  the  pig  iron  owned 
the  iron  mine,  would  he  need  protection  as  against  the  English  pig 
won  or  the  foreign  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Ask  the  man  who  makes  the  pig  iron. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  could  be  removed, 
«nd  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  removed,  but  that  you  ought  to 
have  protection  on  vour  product.    Did  I  understand  you  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  try  to  boil  down  what  I  said  to  cover  the  thought 
that  I  think  was  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thank  vou. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  one  loofang  on  the  trade,  knowing  it  as  one  casually 
knows  things  in  everyday  life,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  our  particular 
wncem  to  nave  a  low  duty  on  pig  iron,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
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possible  under  existing  conditions  altogether.  I  should  be  sornr  to 
see  it  made  too  low,  because  eastern  furnaces  who  have  not  the  Lake 
Superior  ore  supply  have  to  buy  their  ore  on  the  market,  and  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  our  eastern  pig-iron  furnaces. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  certainly  misunderstood  you.  I  did  not  under- 
stand you  meaning  as  you  now  explain  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  the  ore  was  free. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  now  asking  me  to  wander  in  the  realms  of 
everyday  discussion  without  any  figures.  If  ore  was  free,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  transport  in  ocean-going  vessels  quite  all  the  eastern 
furnaces  would  require.  If  ore  was  free  it  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  pig  iron,  I  should  suppose — ^and  I  am  only  speaking  roughly,  and 

fou  will  pardon  me  for  trespassing  on  somebody  else's  business  which 
do  not  Know  thoroughly — ^but  it  would  reduce  tibe  cost  from  45  to 
40  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  your  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  amount  of  protection  you,  have  on  your  finished  prod- 
uct, can  you  afforfl  to  stana  any  reduction  of  duty  on  pipe? 

Mr.  Wood.  This  rate  between  pig  iron  and  pipe  now  is  practically 
$5.  You  can  reduce  it  to  $3  without  doing  the  business  any  injury, 
excepting  the  California  trade,  and  perhaps  Galveston. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tell  us  just  exactly  what  reduction  you  think  would 
be  feasible  on  cast-iron  pipe,  net. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  trade  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  $2 
from  the  $5,  which  it  is  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  reduction  on  your  finished  product? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  am  answering. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  duty  is  $5 — I  thou^t  it  was  $8. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  $5  above  pig  iron,  and  that  is  what  we  call  the 
trade. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  that  you  could  stand  a  reduction 
of  $2,  leaving  the  pig-iron  duty  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  could  you  stand  it  if  pig  iron  were  free? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  it  might  be  one,  two,  three,  or  four 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  With  $5  reduction,  you  would  lose  the  Pacific  coast 
trade,  you  think? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Pacific  coast  trade  would  be  lost  to  the  eastern 
manufacturers,  unless  it  went  to  the  interior  points  to  which  the  rail- 
roads charge  excessive  rates  of  freight. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  control  most  of  the  Pacific  coast  trade  now? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  goes  to  Birmingham. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  the  factories  m  the  United  States  do? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  factories  in  the  United  States  control  the  Pacific 
coast  trade,  speaking  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  Birmingham  factories  lose  that  trade 
with  the  reduction  of  duty? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  expect  that  the  Birmingham  foundries  would 
lose  the  trade  to  the  seaports  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Who  would  get  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  probably  go  to  Germany  or  England. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say  that  you  think  the  cast-iron  pipe  could 
be  sent  from  Germany  or  England  to  the  Pacific  coast  cheaper  thaii 
from  Birmingham? 
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Mr.  Wood.  Undoubtedly ;  one  is  by  rail  and  the  other  by  water. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  is  about  2,500  miles  and  the  other  something 
like  8,000  miles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  call  it  10,000  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Birmingham 
to  Mobile  by  water? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  is  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  Approirimately  it  is  about  200  to  300  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  a  pretty  good  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  I  should  take  it  to  be  about 
$1.50.    I  estimate  that  without  speaking  from  knowledge. 

ifr.  Underwood.  One  dollar  to  $1.25. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thourfit  you  meant  pipe.    Pipe  is  lower,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  that  freight  rate  to  the  sea,  is  not  the 
freight  rate  from  the  English  factories  nearly  that  much  to  the  sea  ? 

jfi*.  Wood.  There  is  an  output  in  England  of  about  10  per  cent 
of  our  output  in  this  country  which  is  right  on  the  seaboard,  and 
without  any  freight  on  their  pig  iron.  There  is  a  capacity  at  Glas- 
gow of  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  what  we  make  in  this  country, 
which  has  largely  to  get  its  iron  at  a  freight  of  about  5  shillings. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  5  shillings  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  freight  from  Birmingham  to  the  sea? 

Mr.  Wood.  Approximate!}^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  with  the  freight  the  same  at  the  point  of 
shipment,  is  there  any  reason*  why  the  Birmingham  manufacturer 
should  not  lay  the  proauct  down  as  cheaply  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  the 
English  manufacturer,  providing  he  has  the  ships  to  do  it  with  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  proviso  answers  that  question,  sir,  entirely ;  it  all 
depends  on  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  a  question  of  ships,  and  not  a  question  of 
distance? 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  altogether  a  question  of  ships,  a  question  of  moving 
lumber  from  Mobile.  Mobile  is  a  point  to  which  people  go  expecting 
to  get  high  rates  of  freight.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ships,  but  a 
movement  of  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  recognize  that  myself.  The  English  shipper 
has  an  advantage  in  the  fact  that  he  has  more  tramp  ships  which 
go  around  the  world.  But  what  I  want  to  lead  up  to  is  this,  as  to 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished,  the 
direct  communication  with  the  Pacific  coast  would  not  put  the  Ala- 
bama manufacturer  of  pipe  and  pig  iron  and  rail  in  a  better  position  * 
to  reach  the  California  market  than  the  English  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  a  question  which  is  getting  to  a  very  narrow  point. 
It  is  a  question  really  of  how  much  lumber  is  going  from  Mobile,  and 
how  much  coal  is  going,  and  whether  the  steamer  is  to  go  there  for 
the  freight  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  assuming  that  most  of  the  tramp  steamers 
of  the  world,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished,  will  go  to  the  Gulf 
coast  to  get  coal,  and  that  they  will  take  on  surplus  freight  regardless 
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of  lumber  or  anything  else.  They  will  not  simply  go  for  lumber,  but 
for  even^hing  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  answering  that  question  this 
way,  I  will  say  that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  answer  a  question  as 
regards  the  factS)  let  alone  the  time  when  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be 
finished. 

Mr.  DajuZell.  There  are  no  tramp  steamers  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  hope  some  day  that  the  prohibitive  coastwise 
laws  may  be  taken  off.  That  is  one  of  the  monopolies  that  ought  to 
be  removed  so  that  we  can  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  come  very  soon  if  the 
opposition  party  was  in  power. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  gratuitous  prophecy. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  this  pipe  cheaper  in  Birmingham 
than  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  wish  the  trust  would  tell  me,  sir.  I  don't  know. 
But  I  should  rather  have  white  labor  than  black  labor.  That  is  the 
real  analysis  of  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  production  of  cast-iron 
pine. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  a  finished  article? 

The  Chairman.  The  cheaper  the  pig  iron  the  cheaper  the  produc- 
tion— is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  differential  between  pig  iron  in  the  east  and  the 
pig  iron  of  Birmingham  is  about  $4  a  ton,  $4  to  $4.50  at  the  present 
time,  in  favor  of  Birmingham. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  labor  conditions  were  equal,  they  could  pro- 
duce the  pipe  there  at  $4  to  $4.50  a  ton  cheaper  than  you  can? 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  correct. 

STATEMENT  OF  GHASLES  U.  SCHWAB,  OF  SOUTH  BETHLEHEM, 
FA.,  FEESIDENT  OF  THE  BETHLEHEM  STEEL  GOMFANY. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab,  the  committee  desires  to  know  a 
number  of  things  that  they  think  you  know  with  reference  to  the 
iron  and  steel  schedule.    Would  you  like  first  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  have  nothing  to  ask,  or  nothing  to  state,  Mr. 
Chairman;  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  have. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  see  if  we  can  not  find  something  to 
ask  you.    You  are  connected  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company? 
*    Mr.  Schwab.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  an  unfortunate  stockholder,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  Chairman.  Stockholder  and  president? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  of  the  branches  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  connection  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  No  affiliation  with  it? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  formerly  connected  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Association? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  not  now,  excepting  as  a  stockholder. 

The  Chahuian.  But  you  were  formerly  an  official  there,  were  you 
not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  was. 

The  Chaibman.  During  what  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  from  1900,  I  think,  to  1905.  I  am  not  very 
sore  about  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.^  A  letter  has  been  quoted  as  having  been  written 
by  you  to  Mr.  Frick  in  1899,  stating  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
steel  rails  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  an  authentic  letter? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  state  was  the  cost  of  steel  rails  in 
fliat  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter  and — — 

Mr.  Hill.  Had  we  not  better  have  the  letter  read  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will,  because  I  haven't  a  copy  of  the  letter ; 
but  I  know  that  I  wrote  the  letter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
publication  that  you  have  is  correct. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

PiTTSBUBG,  Pa.,  May  15,  1899. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Fbick:  You  asked  mo  to  give  my  views  as  to  the  probable 
fntnre  earnings  of  the  Carnegie  interests  and  as  to  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion on  a  basis  of  $100,000,000  bonds— $250,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $275,- 
000,000  common  stock. 

Permit  me  to  say  that,  commencing  in  1879  as  engineer  constructing  the 
works,  ten  years  as  general  superintendent  of  our  principal  works,  and  over  two 
years  as  president,  I  feel  that  I  know  the  properties  and  their  possibilities  as 
well,  or  better,  than  anyone  in  or  out  of  the  concern. 

While  we  have  been  highly  successful  in  the  past,  as  everyone  knows,  I 
believe  we  are  only  now  getting  in  shape  to  be  truly  successful  and  truly  profit- 
able. Our  April  proflt-and-loss  sheet  shows  earnings  slightly  over  $1,500,000, 
with  rails  netting  us  only  $17.50  and  billets  $16.  Lowest  prices  we  ever  had, 
on  an  average,  were  $16.50  for  rails  and  $14.50  for  billets ;  so,  you  see,  we  have 
reaped  very  little  of  the  advantages  of  increased  prices.  With  prices  anywhere 
near  to-day's  selling  prices  we  could  easily  make  over  $3,000,000  per  month,  and 
then  our  new  works  to  be  started  in  two  months  will,  I  estimate  on  present 
prices,  bring  us  an  additional  profit  of  $600,000  per  month,  or  a  total  of  $3,600,000 
per  month. 

As  to  the  future,  even  on  low  prices,  I  am  most  sanguine.  I  know  positively 
that  England  can  not  produce  pig  iron  at  actual  cost  for  less  than  $11.50  per 
ton,  even  allowing  no  profit  on  raw  materials,  and  can  not  put  pig  iron  into 
rails,  with  their  most  efllcient  works,  for  less  than  $7.50  per  ton.  This  won  Id 
make  rails  a  net  cost  to  them  of  $19.  We  can  sell  at  this  price  and  ship  abroad 
80  as  to  net  us  $16  at  works  for  foreign  business,  nearly  as  good  as  home  busi- 
ness has  been.  What  is  true  of  rails  is  equally  true  of  other  steel  products. 
As  a  result  of  this,  we  are  going  to  control  the  steel  business  of  the  world. 

Ton  know  we  can  make  rails  for  less  than  $12  per  ton,  leaving  a  nice  margin 
on  foreign  business.  Besides  this,  foreign  costs  are  going  to  increase  year  by 
year,  because  they  have  not  the  raw  materials,  while  ours  is  going  to  decrease. 
The  result  of  all  this  Is  that  we  will  be  able  to  sell  our  surplus  abroad,  run  our 
works  full  all  the  time,  and  get  the  best  practice  and  costs  in  this  way. 
Very  truly,  yornrs, 

C.  M.  Schwab,  President, 
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The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  letter? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  is  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  facts  stated  in  that  letter  true  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  publish  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  will  hand  it  to  the  reporter  and  it 
may  be  published. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  dated  in  1899,  you  say,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  May  15,  1899.  You  say  it  was  true  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Schwab? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  could  produce  steel  rails  at  $12? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  did.  May  I  make  an  explanation,  for  you  are 
asking  questions? 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions, 
and  you  will  have  a  full  opportunity  to  explain. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  well,  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman,  xou  stated  there  that  you  knew  positively  that 
England  could  not  produce  pig  iron  at  actual  cost  for  less  than  $11.50 
per  ton,  allowing  no  profit  on  raw  materials.    Was  that  true? 

Mr.  Schwab.  At  that  time  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  could  not  put  pig  iron  into  rails,  with  their 
most  efficient  works,  for  less  than  $7.50  per  ton? 

Mj.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  make  a  net  cost  to  them  of  $19? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  could  make  them  for  less  than  $12? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  relative  cost  of  making  steel  rails  at 
that  time  in  this  country  and  England  was  $7  less  here  than  there? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  not  quite  right,  but  very  nearly  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  substantially  so? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Substantially;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  Mr.  Scnwab,  we  will  hear  your  explanation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  First  oi  all,  I  want  to  say  that  that  letter  was  written 
as  an  enthusiastic  and  optimistic  young  man  seeking  preferment  in  a 
great  company. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  was  your  age  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  we  will  let  the  worthy  chairman  guess  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  conscientious  scruples  against  stating 
your  age,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Better  let  us  know  your  age,  so  that  we  can  measure 
the  enthusiasm  for  truth. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Mr.  Cockran  can  be  assured  that  the  truth  is  it  was 
written  in  an  optimistic  vein. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  entirely  true? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  That  letter  was  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  manufacturer's  department;  in  other  words,  while 
president  of  the  company,  I  was  particularly  in  charge  of  operation 
and  was  anxious  to  make  the  best  showing  possible  m  that  depart- 
ment. That  $12  per  ton  was  actual  mill  cost,  and  it  included  none 
of  the  general  charges  which  would  be  incident  to  any  great  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  include? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  The  actual  cost  of  making 
steel  rail,  other  than  interest  charges,  depreciation,  and  similar 
charges,  which  were  always  made  by  the  auditing  department  in 
makmg  up  the  yearly  report. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  office  force? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Including  ftie  office  force  at  the  works  but  none  of 
the  general  charges  of  selling  or  administration.  The  English  cost 
did  mclude  it ;  and  I  ¥rill  give  you  this  cost  in  detail,  if  I  may. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  costs  right 
now. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  that.  Secondly,  I  went  to 
explain  the  motive  of  that  letter.  The  letter  was  written  at  Mr. 
Fnck's  solicitation.  It  was  at  a  time  when  he  was  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Carnegie  Company ;  and  it  was  also  written  in  an  opti- 
mistic vein  for  a  like  reason.  If  you  will  bear  that  in  mind  in  read- 
ing that  letter,  you  will  probably  understand  it  better. 

^ow,  I  will  go  to  the  cost — as  to  how  I  arrived  at  a  cost  of  $12 
at  that  time  for  making  rails,  which  was  quite  true  then.  We  were 
leasing  our  ores  at  that  time  in  the  Northwest.  We  were  not  large 
owners  of  ores.  We  started  out  to  buy  them.  But  we  were  purchas- 
ing and  leasing  ores,  as  people  familiar  with  the  trade  will  recol- 
lect, at  10  cents  and  IS  cents  a  ton.  The  cost  of  mining  in  the  Me- 
saba,  because  that  was  about  the  time  the  Mesaba  ores  were  bein^ 
made  entirely  on  the  surface  and  there  was  no  depth  mining  at  all, 
that  was  being  done  at  a  cost  of  15  to  26  cents  a  ton,  so  that  our 
cost  of  ore  at  the  mines  at  that  time  was  about  from  85  to  40  cents 
a  ton.  Now,  we  transported  those  ores  to  the  lakes  for  from  60 
to  70.  cents  a  ton.  We  transported  them  on  the  lakes  for  60  cents 
a  ton,  and  we  transported  them  from  the  lakes  to  Pittsburg  for  70 
ceais  a  ton  more. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  That  makes  $2.40. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  that  is  right — ^in  Pittsburg  for  these  ores. 
Now,  if  you  will  divide  by  58  per  cent,  which  was  then  the  average 
amount  of  iron  in  the  ore,  you  will  get  the  cost  of  the  ore  to  make  a 
ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  Chaibman.  About  $2,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  more  than  $2.    If  you  will  divide  by  58  you  will 

St  the  exact  figure.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  was  the  contained  iron  in 
e  ores  in  that  year.  It  makes  quite  a  difference  between  50  per  cent 
and  68  per  cent.  I  will  divide  it  if  you  like,  but  I  see  several  mem- 
bers of  me  committee  making  the  calculation,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
correct 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Hill  makes  it  $4.31. 

Mr.  Schwab.  $4.81.  Now  you  must  allow  something  for  loss  in  that, 
because  you  do  not  get  entirely  all  the  iron ;  some  passes  over  in  dust, 
but  it  will  be  approximately  ^.50.  In  that  year  it  was  from  $4.50  to 
$S  a  ton — $4.50  nearly — for  the  amount  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig 
iroiL 

The  Chaibman.  About  $4.50? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  Now,  the  coke 
was  the  next  thing.  It  cost  us  about  $1  a  ton  to  make  our  coke  at  the 
ovens  in  that  year,  and  we  had  the  coke  carried  to  our  furnaces  for 
75  cents,  so  that  you  will  have  to  add  $1.75  for  fuel  to  make  a  ton  of 
pig  iron. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  pi^  iron? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  takes  1  ton  of  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
with  58  per  cent  ore. 

Now,  I  will  go  on.  Then  you  take  the  limestone.  The  limestone  in 
the  Pittsburg  pig  was  carried  14  miles  at  10  cents  a  ton.  Our  cost  of 
limestone  was  about  35  cents  for  each  ton  of  pig  iron.  If  you  will  add 
to  that  about  $1.65,  it  will  cover  all  the  expenses  outside  of  material 
for  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  you  will  have  the  approximate  cost  of 
a  ton  of  pig  iron  that  year. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  What  were  those  expenses,  labor? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Labor  expense,  and  smsdl  things  about  the  works. 

The  Chairman.  Steam? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  there  was  no  steam  in  making  pig  iron — ^there 
was  some  at  that  time,  but  very  little.  Now,  that  was  the  cost  of 
making  pig  iron  in  that  year.  If  you  will  recollect,  in  that  same 
year  Pittsburg  made  a  great  many  conversion  contracts  for  making 
billets,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  widely  different  from  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing rails,  at  $5  per  ton  above  the  cost  of  pig  iron.  That  $5  a  ton 
included  our  profit  in  those  years,  and  I  am  not  stating  anything 
that  is  not  generally  known.  If  you  will  add,  therefore,  about  $3.75 
more  a  ton  to  that  you  will  have  the  cost  of  making  rails  in  Pitts- 
burg in  that  year— that  is,  the  mill  cost,  absolutely.  It  was  about 
$12.    Now,  that  would  vary  from  month  to  month 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  allowing  for  depreciation  and  things 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not;  I  mean  absolutely  the  cost  at  the  mill.  I 
stated  that  at  first.    My  estimate  was  made  up  from  the  mill, 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  You  have  given  each  of  the  items  that  make  that 
up? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have,  but  I  have  not  included  depreciation,  inter- 
est, or  similar  charges. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  It  simply  includes  those  items  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, giving  the  amount  of  each  item? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  $5  for  conversion? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  give  you  that  in  detail  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  But  that  $5  included  the  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  had  about  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  total  cost  of  converting  pig  iron 
into  rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  $3.75  to  $4  a  ton,  that  year. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else  about  that  year.  We  have 
taken  that  part  of  the  cost.  We  paid  common  lalior  that  year  a 
dollar  a  day.  The  lowest  salary  I  ever  received  myself  up  to  that 
time  was  in  that  year.  There  never  was  a  time  when  we  had 
everything  connected  with  the  steel  industry  on  such  a  low  basis  as 
in  that  year.  Men  were  most  anxious  for  work,  and  you  could  get 
lots  of  men  at  fronj  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  who 
would  do  the  work  of  two  men  of  to-day.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mills  was  only  one-half  what  it  is  under  similar 
conditions  to-day.  I  only  speak  of  some  of  the  things  that  go^  to 
make  up  the  rail  rates  in  that  year.  If  you  will  read  Mr.  Carnegie's 
article  on  rebates  you  will  see  that  we  had  rates  in  many  instances 
one-third  of  what  they  are  to-day. 
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Mr.  Hnji.  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  labor  with  which  you  made  comparison  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true ;  excepting  this :  At  that  time,  in  Great 
Britain,  they  had  no  mechanical  appliances  such  as  we  had.  Our 
great  advantage  in  cost  was  because  of  our  ability  to  mechanically 
produce  thin^  that  they  did  manually. 

Mr.  Hill.  I)oes  that  special  advantage  exist  now? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  it  does  not,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
been  able  to  adopt  the  things  that  we  developed. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  less  necessity  for  a  diflference  in  the  tariff  now 
than  there  was  then? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  come  to  that  later,  if  I  may  go  on,  because  I 
want  to  be  very  frank  about  the  whole  situation.  1  want  to  point 
out  to  you  an  apparent  inconsistency  which  is  not  so  inconsistent 
when  you  come  to  analyze  it;  in  other  words,  let  me  put  the  ques- 
tion: "If  I  were  writing  that  letter  to-day,  at  what  would  I  put 
the  cost  of  steel  rails? " 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  tell  us,  in  the  same 
detail,  what  it  would  cost  to-day. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  First  of  all,  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago — no.  probably  in  1901  or  1902,  I  am  not 
sure — ^I  testified  before  one  oi  your  committees  in  Washington  that 
I  placed  a  value  on  the  ores  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
01  a  dollar  a  ton  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  order  that  I  may  understand  you,  are  you  going 
to  talk  in  an  optimistic  vein  or  a  pessimistic  vein? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  let  you  be  the  judge  of  that;  you  may  be 
the  judge  of  that,  sir.  As  I  say,  I  then  testified  that  the  ore  was 
worth  a  dollar  a  ton.  It  was  then  thought  to  be  an  optimistic  esti- 
mate. I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  that  time  ores 
have  not  only  been  sold  at  a  loss  at  a  dollar  a  ton,  but  the  lowest 
grade  we  have.  I  then  spoke  of  58  per  cent  ores,  the  same  kind  we 
nave  been  using.  The  steel  corporation  are  leasing  to-day  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad — ^Mr.  Hill — ores,  the  minimum  of  which 
are  89  cents,  and  in  three  years  will  be  above  a  dollar  a  ton.  So  I 
want  you  to  appreciate 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  royalty  alone? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  without  any  cost  of  taking  it  out  of  the  mines. 
Now,  I  can  not  say  accurately — ^the  steel  corporation  can  testify  to 
this — ^but  I  think  from  one-fifth  to  one- fourth  of  all  the  ores  that 
they  take  out  this  year  will  probably  come  from  the  properties  on 
which  they  pay  from  85  cents  to  $1  a  ton  royalty.  That  is  first. 
Secondly,  these  mines  that  were  formerly  shoveling  it — I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  some  expert  testimony  on  the  cost  of  shoveling 
out  Mesaba  ores — but  those  ores  were  shoveled  out  at  a  cost  of  from 
5  to  10  cents  a  ton.  These  mines  are  much  deeper  to-day,  and  much 
more  costly  to  operate,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Mesaba  ores 
on  an  average  can  be  produced  to-day,  mined  to-day,  anywhere  below 
50  cents  a  ton,  and  I  think  the  cost  is  between  50  and  60  cente.  You 
can  not  buy  Mesaba  ores  to  make  steel,  you  must  use  old  ores,  or 
hard  ores,  and  the  cost  is  nearly  double  that,  varying  from  75  cents 
to  $1  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  what  proportion  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  The  best  proportion  is  half  and  half.  Please  put 
these  figures  down,  Mr.  mil.  You  have  the  cost  of  the  ore  in  the 
ground  at  $1  per  ton,  as  a^inst  our  10  and  15  cents  I  spoke  of.  If 
you  will  put  tne  cost  of  mining  now  at  50  cents  per  ton ;  if  you  will 
put  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  the  lakes  at  85  cents  (I  am  giving  you 
actual  charges  now) ;  if  you  will  put  the  cost  of  carrying  it  on  the 
lakes  at  70  cents,  the  cost  of  unloading  and  taking  it  to  Pittsburg  at 
$1,  you  will  have  the  cost  of  the  ores  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  the  lakes  in- 
creased in  these  ten  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  has. 

Mr.  Hn^L.  How  much? 

Mr.  Schwab.  My  best  recollection  is — ^I  have  not  the  exact  fig- 
ures— that  it  has  increased  from  60  to  85  cents.  And  it  has  increased 
on  the  lakes  not  so  much,  but  from  60  to  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Then  there  is  an  increase  of  about  $1  in  the  transpor- 
tation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  United  States  Steel  Company  owns  and  con- 
trols the  transportation  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  speak  about  that.  You  must  ask  them 
about  that.  Now,  if  you  will  divide  that  by  49,  which  is  the  average 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  ore  brought  down  last  year,  you  will  have 
the  cost  of  the  ore  to  make  a  ton  ofpig  iron  during  these  past  several 
years. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Instead  of  58? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Instead  of  68.  We  rejected  ore  up  to  that  time  that 
ran  below  58,  but  now  we  take  all  of  it  that  runs  as  high  as  48.  The 
other  is  not  procurable,  you  can  not  get  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  like  to  have  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  make  your  own  figures. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  I  make  it  8.26. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  I  believe  in  labor  saving. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  8.26,  Mr.  Hill  says. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  add  what  I  did  in  the  previous  instance, 
the  usual  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  worked  it  out  and  make  it  8.20. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Now;  if  you  will  add  the  usual  losses  in  there  you 
will  find  that  that  will  be  another  50  cents  a  ton.  I  allowed  a  lesser 
amount  before 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  figures,  then,  show  the  cost  of  ore  at  the 
Pittsburg  furnace,  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  amounts  to  $8.50. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  And  it  was  $4.50  m  1889  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  give  you  further  details  if  you  de- 
sire it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  are  talking  about  diflferent  figures.  Mr.  Under- 
wood said  $8.50 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  I  added  50  cents  a  ton.    $8.76  is  right. 

Mr.  Hhj..  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  about  right. 

Now,  if  you  will  come  to  the  cost  of  coking  coal,  you  will  find  that 
in  those  years  coldn^  coal  in  the  ConnellsvUle  region — I  am  calling 
*on  my  memory  for  this;  Mr.  Dalzell  will  probably  know  better  tlian 
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I— was  about  $600  an  acre,  and  to-day  it  is  worth  $3,000  an  acre,  the 
same  coal.  The  cost  of  coke,  therefore,  made  from  Connellsville  coal 
is  proportionately  greater.  These  are  approximate  figures,  because  it 
is  hard  to  fix  a  definite  value  on  those  two  things.  Therefore,  I  know 
that  coke  may  not  be  produced  in  the  ovens  to-aay  under  $1.50  a  ton; 
and— I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this — ^but  I  think  the  freight  rate  to  Pitts- 
burff  is  85  cents,  again,  on  coke.    It  is  within  10  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  mean  to  make  a  ton  of  iron? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  I  mean  that  is  for  a  ton  of  coke.  Now,  this  is  a 
thing  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to.  In  the  year  I  wrote  that 
letter  1  ton  of  coke  made  1  ton  of  pig  iron,  because  the  ores  con- 
tained 58  per  cent  of  iron.  Last  year  it  took  1 J  tons  of  coke  to  make 
1  ton  of  pig  iron,  because  the  ore  only  contained  39  per  cent  of  iron. 
Therefore,  you  must  add  one- fourth  to  the  value 

Mr.  Hell.  That  is  52^,  which  would  make  $2.62  for  the  coke. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  add  that  to  the  $8.50  you  have  $11.10,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  there  is  another  item,  there  is  labor. 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  limestone.  It  costs  30  cents  .to  mine  lime- 
stone and  $1.20  to  take  it  to  Pittsburg— $1.50.  And  you  use  about 
one-half  a  ton  of  lime  to  pig,  making  75  cents  for  your  lime  for  each 
ton  of  pig  iron.  The  reason  that  more  lime  is  used  now  than  in  that 
year  is  fecause  the  ores  are  leaner  now.  There  is  more  waste  ma- 
terial to  flux  away.    I  want  to  make  this— ^ — 

Mr.  Hill.  That  makes  $12.13  for  your  cost,  eliminating  your  office 
force? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  there  is  another  item  to  go  in  there  yet;  you  have 
your  labor  and  your  conversion  cost,  which  you  can  put  now  at  about 
$1.25  or  $1.30. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  What  is  the  last  item  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  labor  and  charges  other  than  material. 

Mr.  Hnx.  How  much— $1.80? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  $1.30.  That  is  about  the  cost  of  making  pig 
iron  in  Pittsburg  to-d^.  And  if  you  will  add  the  general  charges 
the  cost  is  about  $14.    I  mean  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  do  you  include  in  general  charges? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Gteneral  administrative  expenses  and  similar  items. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  The  taxes  and  insurance? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  the  works'  taxes  have  been  included  in  the  other. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  one  explanation.  There  are  works 
and  works.  Some  works  can  do  a  little  better  than  other  works. 
But  what  I  have  given  you  is  the  nearest  average  of  one  of  the  good 
works  of  Pittsburg.  My  assertion  can  well  be  borne  out.  If  you 
have  examined  the  papers  recently  you  know  that  nearly  all  the 
furnaces  in  the  valley  and  about  Pittsburg  have  been  shut  down  this 
year  because,  as  many  of  the  operators  told  me,  they  could  not  afford 
to  sell  pig  iron  at  $14  a  ton.  If  you  have  noted,  that  has  been  about 
the  market  for  pig.  The  pig  will  cost,  for  converting  it  into  rails — 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  convert  it  from  pig  iron  into  rails,  in  our 
^,  for  less  than  $7.50  a  ton  to-day. 
The  Chaikman.  Making  a  total  cost  of  $21.50? 
Mr.  Schwab.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Fourteen  dollars  and  $7.50 

Mr.  Hill.  One  moment. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  $7.50? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  made  the  pig  iron  cost  $14  up  to  this  time, 
adding  the  different  items  given. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir ;  and  $7.60  for  converting  that  into  rails. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  be  $21.50? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  that  is  about  the  cost. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  gave  us  the  cost  of  conversion  nine  years  ago  as 
being  $3.75. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right ;  but  I  am  telling  you  why  it  is  so  much 
more  to-day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  have  that,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.    Let  us  take  the  question  of  loss  first. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  letter  said  your  cost  was  going  to  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  then  that  your  cost  was  going  to  be  less. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  my  letter  was  very  optimistic,  and  one  sees 
things  very  different  sometimes  from  what  the  realization  is.  Let 
me  take  the  item  of  loss,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
losses  from  memory,  but  they  are  approximately  10  per  cent.  Now, 
10  per  cent  on  $8  is  80  cents  loss ;  I  mean  when  j^ou  convert  iron  into 
steel.  You  lose  the  silica  and  the  carbon,  which  go  into  the  air. 
Eightv  cents  loss  on  that.  Now,  there  is  nothing  that  enters  into 
that  that  has  not  increased  almost  proportionately.  The  freights  on 
everything  you  use  to  convert  your  pig  iron  into  steel — like  ganisters, 
like  refractories,  like  coke  for  melting — ^has  gone  up  two-thirds  in 
many  instances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say  the  freights  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  on  all  the  materials  for  converting  pig  iron 
into  steel.    Labor  has  increased  more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  your  statement  just  now,  in  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
you  have  made  a  reduction  of  38  cents  in  the  cost  for  labor. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so.  Now,  I  shall  tell  you  why.  The  labor  in 
making  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is  not  skilled  labor  at  all.  It  is  common 
labor.  It  has  not  changed,  or  at  least  changed  very  little;  and, 
secondly,  the  appliances  in  making  pig  iron  have  changed  very 
radically  in  that  period  of  time,  while  the  appliances  for  making 
rails  have  not  changed  materially. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  put  down  as  the  cost  of  labor  in 
converting  pig  iron  into  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  are  several  methods,  so  I  would  have  to  give 
you  the  cost  by  each  method. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  give  the  cost  by  the  Bessemer  method 
first,  and  then  follow  that  with  the  cost  by  the  open-hearth  method? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will,  if  you  like ;  but  I  would  prefer  not  to.  I  will 
tell  you  the  cost  of  one. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  will  give  use  the  figures  for  both,  we  will 
make  the  comparison. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  prefer  not  to  give  you  the  figures  for  both. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  do  you  make  your  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  By  the  open-hearth  method. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  for  that,  then? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  The  labor  cost  in  the  open-hearth  part  of  the 
process  is  about  85  cents  a  ton.  In  the  blooming  mill  the  cost  is  40 
or  60  cents,  and  the  cost  of  the  rails  proper  is  from  $1  to  $1.25,  de- 
pending on  the  section,  drilling,  and  kind  of  rail.    That  is  the  actual 
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labor  at  the  mill.  Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
analyzing  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  rails — ^that  there  is  nothing  that  enters 
into  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  rails  in  its  finality  but  raw  material  and 
labor. 

Mr.  Caloerhead.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "  the  kind 
ofraU?" 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  are  different  sections  and  weights  of  rails.    If  " 
a  rail  is  50  pounds  to  the  yard  it  costs  more  than  a  rail  that  runs  100 
pounds  to  theyard. 

Mr.  Hill,   x  ou  are  speaking  of  the  standard  rail  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  Then,  there  are  different  kinds  of  specifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Please  make  that  a  little  plainer. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  thought  I  had  made  that  plain.  When  I  say  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rail  I  mean  different  specifications  and  different  pat- 
terns and  different  weights. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  costs  you  more  per  ton  to  make  rails  that  run  86 
pounds  to  the  yard  than  to  make  rails  that  run  90  pounds? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  And  then  there  are  other  things  that  also  vary 
the  cost 

The  Chahcmak.  Proceed  with  the  remaining  items  of  cost  to  make 
up  this  $7.50. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Against  that  cost  you  will  have  to  go  through  the 
same  calculation  as  before. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  labor  at  85  and  other  items  here,  which 
I  figure  out  make  a  total  of  $3.65  for  labor  and  losses. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  have  to  go  further.  The  open  hearth,  put  that 
at  80.  It  takes  100  tons  of  open-hearth  ingots  to  make  80  tons  of 
rails.  So  to  arrive  at  the  $7.50  we  have  to  go  through  a  long  calcula- 
tion of  percentages  that  I  think  you  will  find  pretty  difficult. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  to  add  one-fifth  oi  this  labor  cost,  thon. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost  would  be 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  every  item 
that  enters  into  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  have  to  add  45  cents  there. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  16  cents  on  labor. 

Mr.  Up^derwood.  You  said  you  add  one-fifth. 

Mr.  ScTHWAB.  One-fifth  to  80  cents. 

Mr.  UwDERwooD.  Oh,  that  would  make  $3.81. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Now,  the  other  costs  are  made  up  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  things.  There  is  the  refractories,  there  is  manganese,  there  is 
fluxes,  there  is  coal  for  cokes. 

Mr.  Hnx.  But  a  ton  of  iron  does  not  make  a  ton  of  rails 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  an  item  of  loss. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  manganese? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  f erromanganese  ?  That  question  depends  on 
the  specification  of  the  raU.  You  can  put  it  at  65  cents  to  85  cents 
for  manganese. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  these  figures  offhand  and  then  have  you 
add  them  up  and  nnd  that  tihey  do  not  add  up  exactly  $7.50,  but 
you  will  find  that  they  will  approximate  that. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Does  this  include  the  profit  of  $5  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  in  the  previous  statement? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  you  will  file  with  the  committee  an  itemized 
statement  of  that  cost  of  the  open-hearth  steel  rail? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  any  bill  that  this  Congress  may  pass  goes  out 
to  the  country  and  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  country,  it  has  to 
have  facts  l>ehind  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  propose  to  give  you  the  facts.  You  can  do  with 
the  tariff,  of  course,  as  you  see  fit. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  items — ^the  cost  of 
pig  iron,  what  you  allow  for  waste,  the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of 
manganese,  the  cost  of  fuel,  the  cost  for  steel,  the  cost  for  ore 

Mr.  Schwab.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  them  to  you  as  you  read 
them  off? 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  give  them  now ;  I  can  give  every  item  of  cost 
that  enters  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  repairs  and  maintenance  and  supplies  and 
tools,  miscellaneous  and  ^neral  expenses;  the  general  expenses  of 
the  factory,  and  depreciation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  will  have  to  give  me  that  list 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Now,  I  would  like  to  state  this:  There  has  probably 
not  been  two  months  in  the  last  two  years  in  any  two  mills  when 
rails  have  cost  the  same  each  month.  So  I  will  give  you  a  good 
average  cost,  not  the  low  cost  or  the  high  cost,  but  a  good  average 
cost 

•  Mr.  Dausell.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  ^ve  us  a  statement  as 
to  the  same  tnings  when  you  wrote  that  letter  in  1899,  giving  us  the 
items  as  applying  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Schwab,  xou  mean  in  writing? 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  be  very  clad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  would  like  the  details  of  making  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  given  those. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  jovl  know  about  the  cost  of  manufacturinff 
pig  iron  and  rails  in  detail  in  England  and  other  foreign  countries  f 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  as  much  in  detail  as  I  do  about  the  cost  in  thi^ 
country. 

Mr.  Crxtmpacker.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  elements  of  difference 
in  cost  and  their  significance? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  be  a  littleTnore  specific 

Mr.  Crubcpacker.  Well,  do  you  know  the  comparative  cost,  as  a 
^neral  proposition,  of  making  pig  iron  and  rails  m  this  country  and 
m  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To-day? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Including  these  years. 

Mr.  Calderhbad.  Let  him  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  other. 
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Mr.  Crumpackbr.  I  suggest  he  put  that  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  o^^  what  1  have  already  said  as  an  explana- 
tion of  that  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  put  the  total  cost  of  steel  rails — have 
you  got  the  figures  there  ? 

Mr.  Hnx.  $20.98, 1  make  it  now. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $21.60.  It 
will  approximate  $21.50. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  how  near  is  that  to  the  average 
cost  from  1902  down  to  the  present  time? 

Mr,  Schwab.  I  don't  know ;  I  would  have  to  go  through  that.  I 
couldn't  give  you  that  from  memory.  SuflBce  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—let me  sav  this:  That  in  every  year  since  1900  up  to  date, 
in  every  year  the  average  earnings  of  the  employees  of  the  steel 
corporation,  while  I  was  president,  that  the  avera^  earnings  of 
my  own  employees  have  increased  each  year ;  there  has  never  been 
one  year  that  the  average  has  not  increased.  I  have  not  given  the 
1  for  this  year  yet- 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  is  higher  for 
this  year  than  for  the  average  of  the  preceding  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  say  I  have  not  the  figures  for  this  year;  this  year 
lias  not  ended  yet.  But  up  to  this  year  the  earnings  of  the  employees 
in  the  steel  works 

The  Chairman.  What  year  do  you  refer  to  when  you  speak  of  the 
cost  as  about  $22? 

Mr.  Schwab.  This  year;  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  you  to  do  was  to  com- 
pare the  present  year  with  the  six  or  eight  years  preceding  this  year. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  real  cost  of  maldng  rails  this  year  is  the  high- 
est in  ten  years,  because  we  have  had  so  few  rails  to  make.  In  mjr 
opinion  rail  makers  will  not  have  made  any  money  on  rails  this 
year.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  in  a 
year  like  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  This  will  answer  the  question.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  average  cost  has  not  exceeded  $21.50  for  the  eight  years 
preceding  this  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  For  the  eight  years,  I  think  it  was  less  than  that  in 
1900.   I  think  the  cost  has  gradually  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Each  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Each  year. 

Mr.  Caiderhead.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Because  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  rails 
has  gradually  increased  in  that  time,  and  as  I  stated  to  you  before, 
the  average  earnings  of  the  workmen  have  increased  every  year  since 
1900.   And  so  it  is  with  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  the  average  price  you  have 
obtained 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  has  been  $28,  always. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  the  uniform  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  recall. 

The  Chairman.  For  five  or  six  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  More  than  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.    And  before. 

The  Chairman.  Before? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  year,  but  I  should 
say 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  the  uniform  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-eight  dollars  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Notwithstanding  that. 

Mr.  Longworth.  What  was  the  price  in  1899? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  recall,  but  I  think  $28. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  price  of  rails  was  $28 
before  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  donx  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  a  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  year  before? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Have  you  the  figures? 

Mr.  Hhjl.  Yes.  [Reading:  "In  1897,  $18.75;  in  1898,  $17.62;  in 
1899,  $28.12."] 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  right.    But  let  me  ask  you  to  go  back  of  that 

Mr.  Hill.  In  1896  the  price  was  $28. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  for  that.  In  the  year  we  made  rails  so  cheaply  we  had,  as 
you  well  know,  a  very  great  steel-rail  war  between  all  the  manu- 
facturers, and  prices  went  the  lowest  in  history. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  not  sold  at  a  loss  during  those  years  t 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  they  were  by  most  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  They  would  not  be  sold  at  a  loss  according  to  your 
figures. 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  were  not  sold  at  a  loss  to  my  companies;  I 
stated  that  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Frick. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  those  figures  read  by  Mr.  Hill  showed  a  profit  to 
your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  A  very  small  profit.  When  I  say  $12  cost,  that  was 
mill  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  in  1899? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  we  made  a  profit.  I  said  we  made  a 
profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  a  very  small  profit  Now,  you  sold  them 
at  how  much— $18,  was  it,  Mr.  Hill,  in  1899? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  the  generally  quoted  price.  In  1899  they  were 
$28.12.    In  1898  they  were  $17.62. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Seventeen  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  1897  they  were  $18.75. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  charged  $28,  then,  at  the  time  they  cost  you 
$12,  and  you  are  charging  $28  now,  and  now  they  cost  you  $21  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  right  That  is  absolutely  correct.  Now,  I 
want  to  say  something  about  that  cost  that  Mr.  Hill  has  of  $17.62. 
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It  is  probably  the  average  selling  price  of  rails  that  year.  You  want 
to  faiow  why  we  made  a  small  pront.  I  said  we ;  I  mean  the  Carne^e 
Company.  The  most  of  the  rails  we  sold  that  year  were  sold  deliv- 
ered at  Chicago  at  $17.12,  and  we  had  to  pay  the  freight  to  Chicago 
and  didn't  have  much  proiSt. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  some? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  I  said  some  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  got  $17  and  then  you  go  to  $28  without  any  cor- 
responding increase  at  all  in  the  cost  of  production.  How  do  you 
account  for  that  extraordinary  rise  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  it  was  time  we  were  making  some  money. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  had  been  making  some  before? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Any  manufacturing  concern  that  goes  into  business 
and  does  not  expect  to  make  from  20  to  25  per  cent  had  better  not 
put  their  money  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  CocKEAN.  But  here  was  over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  that  special  year 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  sjjeaking  of  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  quite  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this :  Whether  the  relation 
between  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  what  fixed  your  price, 
or  whether  you  fixed  the  price  at  just  what  you  were  able  to  get? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  year? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  generally.  Take  that  year.  Accord- 
ing to  your  figures,  it  actually  cost  about  $12.50  to  produce  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  charged  $28  for  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  that  particular  year  there  had  been  a  combina- 
tion of  some  steel  manufacturers,  had  there  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  was  the  Federal  Steel  Company  incorporated, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  was. 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  And  there  was  an  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany incorporated? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  that  was  the  first  year  when  there  had  been 
a  consolidation  of  steel  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  had  been  no  consolidation  of  steel-rail  manu- 
factm^rs  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  not  thlB  Federal  Steel  Company  produce  steel 
rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  were  themselves  a  combination  of  other 
companies.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  This  jump  in  prices — I  do  not  want  to 
use  any  expression  that  is  too  strong 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Rise. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  rise,  a  rise  in  price, 
gradual  ascent;  this  was  at  least  a  little  more  than  gradual;  we  will 
call  it  a  jump.  This  jump  from  $17  to  $28  a  ton  followed  a  con- 
solidation of  several  minor  companies  into  some  larger  companies, 
did  it  not? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  May  I  correct  you? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainljr,  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  look  back  several  years  before  that  I 
think  you  will  find  the  price  was  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  you  said  it  took  place  at  that  time.  It  did  not 
take  place  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  have  to  repeat  my  question.  Between  the 
charge  of  $17  by  the  producers,  or  thereabouts,  and  $28,  was  there  not 
a  consolidation  or  had  there  not  been  several  consolidations  of  minor 
companies  into  larger  companies,  of  several  minor  companies  into  a 
few  larger  ones? 

Mr.  bCHWAB.  I  can  not  give  you  that  from  memory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  that  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  are  probably 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  to  refresh  your  memory 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  tell  you  very  frankly,  without  all  those  ques- 
tions, that  we  had  the  steel  war  in  the  years  already  mentioned,  and  it 
was  ruinous,  and  the  manufacturers  got  together  and  agreed  to  re- 
store the  price  of  rails  to  their  old  basis. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  end  competition  that  was  ruinous  would  be  one 
thing,  but  to  take  advantage  of  that  combination  to  increase  their 
profit  to  100  per  cent,  or  such  a  matter,  would  be  another  thing.  I 
take  it  that  from  the  small  profit  that  you  say  you  were  making  under 
these  prices  of  $17  and  $18,  you  then  made  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  to  get  back  to  my  question :  Thi^  jump,  this 
leap,  from  a  moderate  profit  to  100  per  cent  was  coincident  with  a 
consolidation  of  several  minor  compames  into  some  larger  companies? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Your  conclusions  are  right,  but  your  premises  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  are  my  premises  wrong? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Because  the  price  of  $28  was  established  some  years 
before  there  was  any  consolidation  such  as  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Schwab,  I  can  go  back  to  a  time  when  they 
were  selling  at  $60  or  $70, 1  think. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  am  not 

Mr.  Schwab.  Your  conclusions  are  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  entirely  correct  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Entirely  correct. 

Mr.  McCall.  When  was  the  United  States  Steel  Company  formed? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  coming  to  that.  After  this  combination  of 
several  minor  companies  into  the  few  larger  companies,  another  war, 
I  think,  was  threatened,  about  1901  or  1902,  by  the  purchase  of  some 
land  at  a  place  called  Conneaut,  and  an  announcement  of  the  Car- 
negie company  that  they  were  going  into  the  tubing  business. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  are  conversant  with  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Perhaps  somewhat  so,  but  I  want  to  get  it  accurately 
from  you. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  consolidation,  as  you  term  it,  of  the  steel  cor- 
porations in  about  the  year  1901  came  aoout  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Morgan  asked  me  if  Mr,  Carnegie  wanted  to  sell  his  intereste 
in  iron  andsteel ;  that  he  then  had  large  interests  in  the  Federal  and 
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other  companies.  I  approached  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  Mr.  Cameffie 
said  he  would  sell,  and  we  sold  our  company  to  Mr.  Morgan  under 
conditions  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.  We  knew  the  properties 
Mr.  Mormn  controlled  and  upon  which  he  was  to  give  us  a  mortgage 
bond,  and  that  is  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr,  CocKBAN.  All  there  was  to  it,  perhaps,  so  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned, but  a  little  more,  I  think,  so  lar  as  the  public  was  concerned. 
I  said,  Mr.  Schwab,  at  least  I  asked  you  if  there  had  not  been  an 
announcement  by  the  Carnegie  company  that  it  was  going  into  the 
making  of  tubes? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  published  in  the  newspapers  that  it  was  going 
into  the  making  of  tubes,  because  we  were. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  purchased  the  property  at  Conneaut  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  may  have  been  so  published. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Following  that,  as  I  understand  it,  there  was  a 
consolidation  of  the  Federal  company  and  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company 

Mr.  Schwab.  All  these  companies;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  your  company? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  could  you  tell  us  about  what  the  stocks  of 
these  companies  were — ^what  the  value  of  their  property  was,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  give  it  oflPhand. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  about. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  placed  at  that  time  the  actual  value  of  all  these 
companies  at  approidmately  somewhat  more  than  their  total  capitali- 
zation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  that  was  the  value  of  the  property  after  con- 
solidation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  would  not  contend  that  these  properties 
were  worth  as  much  when  they  were  either  actually  or  potentially 
competitors? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  contend  that  the  actual  value  of  those  properties 
to-day 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  not  asking  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  at  that  time,  was  quite  equal  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  that  time,  and  is  worth  very  much  more  to-day  than  its  capi- 
talization. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  afraid  you  still  have  not  answered. 

Mr.  Hnx.  What  do  you  mean  by  capitalization — common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  both? 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  bonds,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  he  believed  that  after  the 
consolidation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  believed  it  before. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Wait  a  minute.  Before  this  consolidation  thes(* 
various  companies  owned  all  the  property  that  the  consolidated  com- 
pany owns  now,  or  owned  after  the  consolidation  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.    Quite  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Take,  for  instance,  your  own  company,  you  remem- 
ber that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  company  was  capitalized  at  how  much? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  were  capitalized  at  that  time,  shortly  before  that, 
at  $320,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  was  that  capitalization  made? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  have  to  speak  from  memory.  I  should  say 
probably  two  years  before  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  capitalized  at  $320,000,000? 

Mr.  Schwab.  One  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  in  bonds  and 
$160,000,000  of  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  at  what  rate  that  was  put  into 
the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  tell  you  approximately. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  bonds? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  bonds  were  exchanged  for  bonds  at  par,  bonds 
for  bonds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes 


Mr.  Schwab.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  was  $1,000  a  share.  It 
was  not  $100  certificates,  but  $1,000  certificates;  and  the  stock  was 
bought  at  $1,500  a  share. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  stock  was  bought  then  at  $150? 

Mr.  Schwab.  At  $1,600. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  $1,500  for  $1,000  certificate,  but  that  would 
be  $150? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  putting  it  in  the  company,  it  was  put  in  then  at 
an  increase  of  150  for  the  stock,  which  would  mean  about  $75,000,000? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  how  much  money  capital  had 
actually  been  put  into  that  company  which  was  capitalized  at  the  rate 
of  $150,000,000? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CkKJKRAN.  About? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  there  ever  $100,000,000  put  into  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  yes.  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures  offhand. 
1  will  tell  you  why  I  can  not.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us  know. 
The  Carnegie  company  was  a  partnership;  it  was  not  a  stock  com- 
pany  

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand,  but  that  would  make  it  easier 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  when  you  ask  how  much  real  money  was  put  in 
the  Carnegie  company  I  can  only  say  that  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany were  put  in;  none  of  us  had  any  money  to  put  in. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it,  then ;  now,  we  have  got  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  developed  the  company 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly.  So  that  whatever  capital,  whatever  prop- 
erty, was  owned  by  this  company  was  the  result  of  profits  node  in 
the  company. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Profit  and  increase  in  value  of  their  properties. 
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Mr.  CocBUULK.  But  that  was  profit  ? 

Mr.  Schwab-  Certainly ;  certainly. 

Mr.  COCKR.VN.  So  that  practically  the  whole  of  that  property  was 
the  result — I  repeat  it  again — of  profit  made  in  the  company  over 
and  above  the  dividends  that  had  been  drawn  out  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  they  were  very  small. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Carnegie  ever  suffered  for  the 
need  of  anything  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us,  perhaps,  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  lived  in  comfort,  and  I  hope  you  did  also. 
Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  this  entire  property  at  that  rate  was,  as  you  ?ay, 
the  result  of  the  profits  made  in  the  business.  Do  you  remember 
anything  about  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company } 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  little;  but  I  may  point  out  something  else  to 
you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  be  delighted,  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Schwab.  At  the  time  we  began  leasing  and  acquiring  ore 
properties,  many  years  before  the  consolidation  of  the  company,  we 
acquired  those  ore  prop|erties  at  10  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  gradually  increased,  and  very  rapidly  in- 
creased each  year,  so  that  the  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  million  tons  or  ore  we  had  represented  a  very  large  profit 
as  any  other  mining  industry  will  that  turns  out  well  and  for  which 
there  is  a  large  demand.    Do  not  forget  that  in  reckoning  the  profits. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  at  all.  Let  me  see  if  this  is  a  correct  state- 
naent  of  the  history  of  the  industry  at  that  time :  The  rails  and  the 
products  which  had  been  selling  at  $17  or  $18  a  ton  at  a  profit,  after 
the  consolidation  of  these  several  minor  companies  into  the  few 
larger  companies  about  1899 — ^I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1899 — was 
followed  by  a  jump  in  price  to  $28  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  A  return  in  price,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  correct 
you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Schwab.  A  return  in  price;  was  followed  by  a  return  in  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  you  could  say  equally  a  return  to  the  price  of 
$60  or  $70  a  ton. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  will  choose  the  word 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  mind  very  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  compromise  and  put  it  both  ways. 

The  Chahiman.  Let  us  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  remained  at  $28  a  ton  since,  all  the  time,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  of  production.    Am  I  right  about  that! 

Mr.  Schwab,  Quite  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  in  1901,  when  there  was  an  announcement  or 
threat  that  there  would  be  some  competition  throug;h  Mr.  Carnegie's 
gobg  into  the  tubing  business,  the  company  going  into  it,  there  was 
another  consolidation  in  which  they  were  all  merged  in  one  company, 
and  the  price  continued  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  I  understand  that  in  these  processes  of  con- 
solidation your  stock  was  taken  in  at  $160.  Now,  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  steel  trust,  or  the  steel  company — I  beg  your  pardon,  the 
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United  States  Steel  Corporation — ^with  which  vou  are  identified, 
stocks  and  bonds  were  issued,  were  they  not,  for  all  this  stock  and  tiie 
bonds  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  stock  of  our  company. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  that  was  by  preferred  stock  and  bonds  both  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Correct  me,  then. 

Mr.  Schwab.  How? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  were  you  paid  for  your  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  most  of  the  partners  were  paid  in 
bonds  for  both  their  bonds  and  stock.  Some  of  tne  partners  were  paid 
in  part  bonds  and  part  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Preferred  and  common. 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  Well,  there  was  an  issue  of  some  $550,000,000  in 
stock,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  of  that 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  tell  you  from  memory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  not  finished. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  do,  let  us  state  it.  I  was  going  to  ask  how 
much  of  that  was  issued  for  property  and  how  much  represented — 
well,  shall  we  say,  confidence  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  which? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  common  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany; how  much  of  the  common  stock  was  actually  issued  for 
property? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  all  issued  for  property. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  that  is  my  recollection  of  it.  It  was  isued  in 
exchange  for  other  stock  which  represented  projjerty.  That  is  a 
texjhnical  question  that  you  can  probably  best  explain. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  can  probably  best  explain  that,  the  technical 
part  of  it.  The  broad  statement  I  made  at  that  time,  and  I  make  it 
now.  Technically  I  do  not  know  how  you  interpret  it,  but  the  broad 
statement  I  make  is  that  the  physical  value  of  the  Steel  Corporation's 
properties  at  the  time  of  its  organization  was  equal  to  its  capital 
stock.    I  can  not  make  it  any  plainer  than  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  mere  consolidation  of  these  companies  re- 
sulted in  a  very  great  increase  in  the  total  amount 

Mr.  Schwab.  Total  amount  of  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  securities  issued  against  it 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  so  with  every  company  that  has  been  in  the 
steel  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  now,  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  reach.  Tho 
irero  fact  of  consolidation,  then,  in  itself,  is  represented  by  some  por- 
tion, and  a  considerable  portion,  of  the  stock  that  was  issued;  m 
other  words,  you  have  capitalized  the  mere  fact  of  capitalization? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  say  that.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  ask  yon. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  think  so. 
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Mr.  CocKKAK.  You  say  it  was  a  very  large  increase  of  the  capital 
on  the  mere  consolidation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  must  appreciate  that  the  Carnegie  company, 
with  $160,000,000  of  stock  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  steel 
company,  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  $160,000,000,  and  that  is 
why  the  stock  was  increased. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  mean  you  capitalized  the  actual  property? 

Mr.  Schwab.  When  we  capitalized  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
we  did;  we  were  apartnership  before  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  issued  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  com- 
pany, two  years  before  this  consolidation,  you  capitalized  it  then  for 
all  it  was  worth,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  sold  it  within  two  years  at  an  advance  of 
50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  no;  we  did  not.  We  sold  the  stock  at  an  ad- 
vance of  50.  That  would  be  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
whole 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  50  per  cent  on  the  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  you  asked  me  how  much  advance  there  was  on 
the  property? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  misunderstood  you,  then. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  how  much  additional 
securities  were  issued  against  the  mere  fact  of  consolidation.  Now,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  your  stock  was  increased  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  so 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  stock,  but  not  the  value. 

Mr.  Fordney.  May  I  interrupt  for  a  moment?  Will  the  witness  be 
heard  again  after  we  adjourn  at  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  hope  not.    Can  you  let  me  off,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  the  gentleman 
had  gone  pretty  thoroughly  into  it. 

The  Chahiman.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  are  material 
that  we  want  to  ask  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Schwab,  I  ask  you  this  again,  now.  You  were 
given  50  per  cent  more  stock  than  you  had  issued  yourselves ;  that  is 
to  say,  you  took  in  payment  the  steel  stock  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite"  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  50  per  cent  more  than  the  stocks  you  put  in. 
How  much  common  stock  was  given  for  all  that — ^how  much  common 
5tock  was  there  in  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  give  you  that  for  the  reason — it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  it  is,  it  will  save  time. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  each  of  the  partners  in  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany had  the  option  to  take  these  different  things,  but  I  can  not  tell 
you  from  memory  which  things  they  took. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Tell  us  what  the  option  was;  what  was  the  option 
each  partner  was  getting? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  The  option  of  each  partner  was  that  he  could  accept 
his  pay  all  in  bonds  or  half  bonds  and  half  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  to  sav  that  each  partner  had  the  choice 
of  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  some  took  common 
stock 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  will  not  say  each  partner — the  rain(«ity  part- 
ners, up  to  a  given  amount. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  have  this  committee  understand  that 
partners  who  were  given  choice  between  taking  bonds  and  common 
stock  took  common  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  misstated  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Let  me  put  this  clearly.  Mr.  Carnegie  would  accept 
nothing  but  bonds — — 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  bonds  did  he  get? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  will  have  to  ask  him  that;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  did  you  take  for  your  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  took  a  certain  number  of  bonds.  I  took  bonds  for 
my  bonds,  and  my  recollection  is — I  am  not  sure — ^that  I  took  part 
bonds  and  part  stock  for  my  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Some  preferred  and  some  common. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  get  the  proportion. 

Mr.  SciiwABj  I  don't  remember  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  not  state  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  state  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  could,  I  suppose 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  I  looked  it  up  I  have  no  doubt  I  could. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  very  important? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  state  what  the  purport  of  it  is.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  in  this  inquiry.  I  want  to  show,  if  I  may,  I  want 
to  ask  this  witness  whether  the  mere  fact  of  this  consolidation  and 
the  right  practically  to  be  able  to  charge  $28  a  ton  was  valued  in 
the  incorporation  at  $550,000,000. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  not  valued  at  anything. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  a  conclusion,  and  he  has  given  you  the  fact^ 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  given  you  all  I  know. 
.   The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  take  a  recess  now,  and  we  will  ask 
you  to  come  back  here  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Could  you  not  excuse  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.  m.) 

akfer  recess. 
STATEMENT  OF  CHAELES  M.  SCHWAB— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  us 
the  price  of  the  production  of  steel  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Merely  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Chairman;  only  in  a 
general  way. 
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The  Chairman.  You  seemed  to  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  about  it 
in  1890. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  try  to  have  to-day,  also. 

The  Chairmak.  What  information  or  knowledge  have  yon  now  on 
the  subject? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  give  yoii  the  same  detail  that  I  did  of 
iron  manufacture.  I  can  give  you  a  good  general  estimate  of  the 
cost  abroad.  For  example,  I  know  that  pig  iron  can  be  produced  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  at  from  $9.50  to  $12  a  ton  to-day,  depend- 
inffupon  the  location  and  character  of  the  pig. 

The  Chairman.  Against  $14  here? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  $14  to  $14.60  here.  I  think  the  freight  is 
about  $2.50  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  from  Germany? 

Mr.  ScBCWAB.  Yes;  that  is,  the  German  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  the  freight  from  Germany  is  $2.50? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir ;  not  much  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  converting  into  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  cost  of  converting  that  into  rails  in  Germany  is 
about  the  same  as  it  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  difference  in  cost  is  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  difference  in  cost  is  to-day  about  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Germany.    How  about  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  England  is  probably  just  a  little  cheaper,  although 
it  is  not  widely  different.  If  they  get  their  ore  from  Spain,  they 
make  it  probably  about  the  same  as  Germany.  If  they  nave  local 
ores,  perhaps  they  make  it  a  little  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  main  reason  for  the  additional  cost 
of  the  pig  iron  here? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Raw  materials  and  freights  being  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Their  iron  is  nearer  their  coal  mines? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  They  assemble  it  cheaper  than  we  do.  They 
a5;seinb]e  their  materials  cheaper  than  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  they  do  it  any  cheaper  then  we 
can  at  Birmingham  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  we  do  it  cheaper  at  Birmingham  than  they  do 
in  England. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  cost  of  pig  iron  in  Birmingham 
would  be  less  than  the  cost  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  know  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  converting  the  steel  is  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  Birmingham  it  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  other  branches 
of  the  steel  industpv? 

Mr.  Schwab.  What  one,  for  example? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  any. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  you.  I  am  here  for 
that  purpose.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  any  information  you 
desire. 

'the  Chairman.  W\u\i  do  vou  say  about  billots? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Billets  and  rails  are  nearly  in  the  same  class.  It 
costs  about  $1  a  ton  more  to  make  rails  than  to  make  billets:  other- 
wise there  is  no  diflference. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  structural  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Structural  steel  costs  about  $3  a  ton  more  to  make — 
$3  to  $4  more  than  rails.  Steel  plates  likewise  are  in  about  the  same 
class. 

The  Chairman.  Tin  plates,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  give  any  information  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  pretty  full  information  about  those. 
Wliat  else  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  steel  lines? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  have  covered  the  field  pretty  well,  unless  you 
into  specialties.  I  mean  by  specialties  tools,  forgings,  axles,  wheel 
and  minor  branches  of  the  steel  industry.  Other  than  that  you  have 
covered  the  field  pretty  well.  I  can  not  give  much  information  about 
wire.     I  have  been  out  of  touch  with  that  for  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  wire  rods? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  information  you  can  give  us  with  ref- 
erence to  the  steel  industry  we  shall  be  glad  to  have. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  there  is  anything  specific  you  want  to  know — any 
specific  question  you  will  ask  me,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  answer 
you. 

Mr.  IIiLL.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  You  were  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  from  1901  to  1905? 

Mr,  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  With  other  things 
remaining  equal,  would  the  removal,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  duty 
on  steel  rails  aflfect  the  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  want  to  answer  that  question,  because  it  is  a  very 
important  one — a  question  to  which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  is  the  ^st  of  this  whole  thing.  This  is  my  opinion  only. 
With  everv  condition  equal,  a  steel  rail  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in 
the  United  States  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  cost  of  making 
a  steel  rail  depends  entirely  on  two  things,  and  only  two  things. 
The  first  is  raw  material  and  the  second  is  labor,  and  nothing  else 
enters  into  it.  Give  us  the  same  conditions  with  reference  to  raw 
material  and  labor  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  rails  will  cost 
us  the  same,  and  we  will  not  need  any  tariff;  but  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  transportation  cost  up,  if  you  want  to  keep  supplies  up, 
the  refractories  and  the  numerous  things  that  go  into  steel,  the 
main  cost  of  which  is  labor ;  and  you  want  to  conserve  your  raw  ma- 
terials, which  has  been  a  much  agitated  subject  recently,  you  will  have 
to  protect  us  with  a  tariflF  or  put  us  in  the  same  situation  they  are 
abroad. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  you,  simply  as  a  business  proposition — I 
asked  you  that  question  simply  as  a  leader  to  another  question — is 
the  price  of  steel  rails  fixed  for  the  world  in  the  Ignited  States? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  fixed  by  the  International  Rail  Syndicate  in 
London  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  If  it  is,  I  know  nothing  of  it,  and  I  know  I  manu- 
facture rails  and  I  am  not  a  part  of  it.  I  mean  I  have  never  heard 
of  it 

Mr.  Hnx.  I  know  that,  but  I  want  to  read  a  statement  from  our 
consular  report,  and  I  would  like  your  opinion  or  your  Imowledge 
in  regard  to  it.  It  is  an  official  report  of  the  United  States  consul, 
who  IS  quoting  from  a  book  by  Mr.  J.  Stephen  James  on  the  steel 
industry,  and  he  says  finally : 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  (Ternian  Steel  Syndicate,  and  the 
International  Rail  Syndicate,  which  last  has  its  headquarters  in  London,  con- 
trols the  output  of  some  4,000,000  tons  of  rails  annually  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  concerning  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  heard  of  the  two  syndicates,  the  German  Steel 
Syndicate  and  the  International  Rail  Syndicate.  They  are  well 
known  all  over  Europe.  As  to  the  alliance  between  those  two  syndi- 
cates and  the  Steel  Corporation  I  know  nothing,  nor  have  I  heard  of 
anything. 

Mr.  Hell.  In  1905,  when  you  were  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  there  were  shipments  of  steel  rails  made  from 
Baltimore  as  low  as  $18.60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  HiUi.  Was  there  any  profit  to  the  company  on  that  shipment? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  say,  except  that  I  know  this,  that  in  1901, 
when  I  was  president  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  conditions,  as  they 
existed  in  1901,  as  I  think  I  said  before  the  Industrial  Commission, 
the  removal  of  the  entire  tariflf  would  not  hurt  us.  I  want  to  point 
out  distinctly  and  clearly  as  I  did  in  the  explanation  of  my  cost  this 
morning,  that  the  conditions  between  that  time  and  the  present  time 
have  very  materially  changed.  If  we  want  to  go  back  to  those  con- 
ditions and  put  our  raw  materials  in  at  those  low  figures  and  reduce 
our  labor  and  other  expenses  as  we  did  at  that  time,  personally  I 
would  not  care  whether  there  was  a  tariff  or  not. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Since  1901  the  uniform  price  of  steel  rails  in  the  United 
States  has,  without  any  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  been  $28  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right.  It  was  fixed,  I  think,  along  about — I 
can  not  be  sure  about  this — 1895  or  1896  originally,  but  about  that 
time  the  price  of  $28  per  ton  for  steel  rails  was  fixed  by  agreement 
of  all  the  rail  manufacturers  in  this  country,  or  most  of  them.  It 
went  along  until  this  great  break  came  in  1897  or  1898 — I  am  not  sure 
of  that  year — and  that  continued  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  price  of 
rails  was  again  fixed  at  $28  at  that  time,  and  it  has  never  chanircd. 

Mr.  Huj..  And  all  parties  are  selling  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Absolutely,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  does  it  come  about  that  steel  rails  have  for  the  last 
five  years  remained  at  $28  without  any  collusion  with  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  tell  you.  Take  the  present  times  as  the  best 
illustration.  There  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  rails  in  the  United 
States  to-day — I,  for  example,  as  a  rail  manufacturer,  feel  that  if  I 
were  to  vary  that  price  of  $28  for  rails,  which  seems  to  have  been 
recognized  by  all  rail  manufacturers  as  a  fair  price,  and  giving  a  fair 
profit — if  I  were  to  vary  that  10  cents  a  ton  to-day  I  would  precipi- 
tate a  steel  war,  to  use  such  a  word  or  expression,  that  would  result 
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in  running  my  works  without  any  j^rofit.  Everybody,  by  tacit  and 
mutual  understanding,  feel  the  same  thing  about  that,  I  would  not 
vary  the  price  of  my  rails  under  any  circumstances,  not  if  I  knew  it 
was  to  get  100,000  tons  in  orders*,  for  the  reason  that  my  com- 
petitor next  door  would  put  the  price  down  to  $1  a  ton,  or  half 
a  dollar  a  ton  even,  and  we  would  be  in  a  position  where  we  would  be 
running  without  any  profit  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  absolute  uniformity  for  the  last  few  years  in 
piice  of  steel  rails  at  $28  is  without  agreement? 

ilr.  Schwab.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hill.  Without  collusion  between  the  parties? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.    I  will  say 

Mr.  Hill  (interrupting).  Now,  in  1901,  when  you  were  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  shiploads  of  rails  were  sent 
to  Vladivostok  and  to  the  East  for  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  the  price  was? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.  If  1  knew,  I  would  very  gladly  state.  I  can 
probably  get  the  information.    My  recollection  is 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  say,  frankly,  the  prices  in  Baltimore  were  on 
the  left-over  end  of  an  Argentine  contract  from  some  previous  years, 
an  unfinished  contract. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  the  price  was  about  $21  at  Baltimore,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Hill.  There  were  two  shipments,  one  at  $21.80  and  one  at 
$18.60. 

Mr.  Schwab.  My  best  recollection  was  it  was  about  $21.  For  years 
I  have  exported  great  quantities  of  rails,  and  similar  things  during 
that  period,  at  low  prices,  without  profit,  or,  at  least,  with  very  little 
profit,  because  it  enabled  me  to  make  my  home  product  just  that  much 
cheaper.  That  is  an  old  argument,  and  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  that, 
but  it  is  a  true  one. 

Mr.  Hill.  ^Vhile  you  were  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  was  there  any  agreement  made  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  that  it  would  not  ship  abroad  tin  plate  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  previous  years  if  a  certain  amount  of  black  plate  were 
bought  from  them  by  the  Welsh  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  heard  that  statement  before,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  was  no  agreement  between  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  and  any  foreign  concern  during  your  term? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  there  any  international  agreement  with  reference 
to  wire  nails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  agreement  with  reference  to  any  manufactured 
article  of  the  steel  corporation  while  I  was  its  president. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  very  clad  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Schwab,  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in  Ger- 
many is  considerably  higher  than  it  is  in  England,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  not  so  much  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  transpjortation  charge  to  the  furnace 
for  ore  and  coke  much  higlier  than  it  is  in  England? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  In  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Underwcx)d.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  tlio  minos  were  not  located  so  conven- 
iently for  manufacture. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Those  with  which  I  am  familiar,  in  Lorraine  and 
in  Luxemburff,  have  their  coal  and  coke  very  close  together.  They 
make  about  the  cheapest  j)ig  iron  in  that  part  of  Germany  of  any. 
The  materials  to  make  pig  iron  are  not  widely  separated  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  England  it  is  necessary  for  a  ffood  many  of 
the  plants  there  to  bring  their  ore  from  Spain,  is  it  not  ? 

m,  Schwab.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  cost  of  transportation  high  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  so  high.  Of  course,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
so  transported.  Large  manufacturers  at  Cardiff  and  through  that 
part  of  Wales  bring  their  ore  there  cheaper. 

Mr.  Understood.  The  price  you  gave  us  this  morning  of  the  cost 
of  making  pig  iron  and  steel  rails'was  the  cost  without  any  profit 
to  the  manufacturer  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was.  I  want  to  make  one  correction  about  that, 
that  I  think  I  neglected  to  state  this  morning,  and  that  is  that  the 
cost  which  I  gave  you  was  the  Bessemer  steel  rail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  the  Bessemer  steel  rail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Instead  of  the  open-heiirth? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  this  morning  you  did  not  want  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  two,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  so  unless 
vou  can:  but  if  you  can  do  so,  will  you  state  whether  the  Bessemer 
rail  costs  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  open-hearth  rail  costs  about  $2  a  ton  more  than 
the  Bessemer  rail  costs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  j^ou  mind  describing  to  the  committee 
ihe  difference  in  the  process  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  mean  technically  describing  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  as  few  words  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Raw  pig  iron  contains  about  3  to  4  per  cent  of  carbon 
«nd  1  to  2  per  cent  of  silicon.  Steel  contains  only  a  trace  of  these 
two  elements.  In  order  to  make  steel,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
the  carbon  and  silicon.  In  the  Bessemer  converter  they  are  removed 
^y  the  introduction  of  air,  which  combines  wnth  the  carbon  and  sili- 
<^n  in  the  pig  iron  and  burns  them  out,  producing  steel.  In  the 
^pen-hearth  process  the  carbon  and  silicon  in  the  pig  iron  are  re- 
jnoved  by  contact  with  oxygen  in  iron  ore ;  that  is,  liquid  iron  ore  is 
'>''ought  into  contact  with  fiquid  pig  iron,  and  the  oxygen  combines 
^ith  the  carbon  and  silicon  and  produces  steel.  Those  are  the  two 
processes,  briefly  described. 

.   Mr.  Underwood.  In  making  the  Bes-emer  steel,  you  put  the  molten 
^''^jinto  the  converter  and  blow  the  air  into  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  That  process  takes  how  long? 

Mr.  Schwab.  For  a  single  heat? 

Mp.  Underwood.  Yes. 

^^^'  Schwab.  Ten  minutes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  For  a  single  heat  in  the  open -hearth  process  you 
put  it  into  a  converter 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  No;  in  a  furnace.  Then  you  boil  it. 
You  boil  it  in  contact  with  oxygen  in  some  form. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  does  that  process  take? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Ten  to  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  the  duplex  process? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  They  remove  part 
of  the  silicon  in  the  Bessemer  converter  and  part  of  it  in  the  open- 
hearth.    That  is  the  practice  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duplex  process  would  be  more  costly  than 
the  Bessemer  and  less  costly  than  the  open-hearth  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  would  it  take  to  boil  it  out  in  the  duplex 
process? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  half  the  time  it  would  take  in  the  open- 
hearth  process. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  it  is  the  length  of  time  your  furnaces  are  en- 
gaged in  operating  these  different  processes  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence in  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  entirely.  The  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in  the 
Bessemer  converter  is  more  expensive  than  the  cost  of  making  pig 
iron  for  the  basic.  Pig  for  Bessemer  must  contain  phosphorus,  while 
pis  iron  for  the  basic  may 

Mr.  Underwood  (interrupting).  That  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
cost  of  your  ore? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cheaper  ores  can  be  used  for  the  basic  proc- 
ess and  the  more  costly  ores  must  be  used  for  the  Bessemer? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  price  that  you  gave  of  making  pig  iron 
in  Germany  and  in  England  was  the  actual  cost  without  counting  in 
anything  for  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  I^HWAB.  It  was. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  the  freight  rates  from  Grermany  to 
this  country  on  pig  iron  at  $2.50. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  approximate.    It  varies  very  much. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  undei'stand  that.  Approximately,  what 
is  it  from  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same — $2,  probably. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  steel  rails,  what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  nearly  the  same — from  $2  to  $3.  I  have  seen 
it  much  higher  and  have  seen  it  much  less,  but  that  is  probably  an 
average  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  regard  to  competition  at  present  in  steel  rails 
or  pig  iron — I  mean  material  competition — by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers with  this  country,  is  there  any? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  for  this  reason:  As  a  rule  the  buyers  of  rails  in 
this  country  want  to  get  their  rails  from  the  people  who  patronize 
their  railroads.    A  railroad  in  this  country  would  naturally  rather 

f)ay  a  dollar  more  for  its  rails  from  a  man  who  manufactures  on  its 
ine  of  railroad,  and  therefore  there  is  not  much  competition  in  rails 
in  this  country.    The  competition  in  rails  is  in  countries  where  we 
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have  a  mutual  field  of  competition — South  American,  Siberia,  or 
similar  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  that  same  condi- 
tion is  true  as  to  pig  iron,  is  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  not  much  consumption  of  pig  iron  there. 
Mr.  Underwood.  In  figuring  the  pig  iron  in  this  estimate  which 
you  made,  you  figured  on  the  molten  pig  iron  carried  to  the  st^el 
plant 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  difference  in  cost  is  very  little.  It  is  not  over  10 
cents  a  ton.  It  costs  about  10  cents  a  ton — from  10  to  15  cents  a  ton — 
to  cast  molten  pig  iron  into  cold  pig. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  removing  it  from  the  stock 
house? 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  the  fiH^nace  to  tlie  casting.  It  is  all  done  by 
machinery,  and  the  loading  of  it  in  the  cars  after  cast  will  be  covered 
by  the  10  or  16  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  as  compared 
with  steel  bars,  is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive  to  produce  steel  bars 
than  iron  bars? 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  were  to  produce  iron  bars  from  pig  iron  it 
would  cost  more  than  steel  bars  would  cost;  but  iron  bars  are  not 
produced  in  that  way.  Iron  bars  are  produced  to-day  by  the  pur- 
chase of  old  iron  scrap  that  has  accumulated  over  many  years  of  iron 
manufacture,  that  has  no  real  use  for  market,  and  so  they  are  able 
to  produce  iron  bars  somewhat  cheaper  to-day  than  they  can  produce 
steel  bars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you.     I 
notice  that  in  the  world's  production  of  pi^  iron  the  production  in 
Germany  has  developed  very  much  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  Great 
Britain. 
Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  believe  the  world's  production  for  1907  was 
about  61,000,000  tons.  Great  Britain  produced  about  11,000,000  tons 
and  Germany  about  13,000,000  tons,  whereas  in  1900  Great  Britain 
produced  8,000,000  tons  and  Germany  8,000,000  tons.  Is  the  cost  of 
production  in  German  anv  greater  than  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  the 
cost  has  brought  about  tne  development  of  the  German  production 
«)  much  in  excess  of  the  British  production  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  I  will  give 
you  my  view  on  it  very  generally.     The  Germans  have  made  the 
greatest  advance  in  economic  metallurgy  of  any  nation  in  this  world 
Quring  the  last  five  years.    They  have  utilized  their  by-products  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  manufacturing  nation.  •  Not  onlv 
that,  but  they  have  developed  their  mechanical  appliances  with  ref- 
erence to  manufacturing  to  an  extent  that  no  other  nation  has,  and 
they  have  developed  their  quality  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
nation  during  these  past  five  years.     In  other  words,  manufacturing 
Jn  Gennany  five  years  ago  seems  to  have  had  a  complete  renaissance, 
and  they  have  advanced  very  much  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
nation  for  the  reasons  I  have  given.     For  two  reasons,  the  first,  the 
JW  excellent  technical  education  of  their  metallurgical  engineers  in 
J^rmany;  the  second  and  most  important,  the  labor  conditions  in 
^'^nnany  as  compared  with  the  conditions  in  England.     I  think  the 
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labor  conditions  in  England  are  the  worst  of  any  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Worse  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  delicate  subject  to  talk  about.  I  would 
rather  say  nothing  about  it.  I  mean  for  the  manufacturer,  making- 
cost  higher,  difficulty  of  getting  production  per  man,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  introducing  modern  machinery. 

Mr.  X'nderwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  during  the  last  decade  the 
Oerman  Government  has  not  given  to  manufacturers  of  iron  an<^l 
steel  products  a  bounty? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  speak  of  that.  But  I  do  know  that  no  <rov- 
emment  in  the  world  has  given  its  manufacturers  in  iron  and  steel 
the  same  encouragement  and  advantages  that  Germany  has  given. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  speak  of  the  bounty.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  know  there  is  a  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  But  you  do  not  know  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  to  find  out  if 
the  large  exportation  that  has  come  from  Germany  and  gone  into 
competition  with  England  was  not  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  bounty- 
given  by  the  German  Government. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  advance  in  Grerman  steel  manufacture  in   the 

east  few  years  has  been  on  account  of  the  untiring  effort  of  the 
rerman  Government  in  every  way,  in  its  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  throughout  the  world,  to  push  and  promote  German  manufac- 
tures. Wherever  you  go,  to  South  America  or  any  part  of  the  world, 
you  will  find  the  whole  country  and  its  consular  service,  and  every 
part  of  it,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  Grerman  steel  goods  and  inter- 
esting themselves  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  were  to  write  a  minimum  and  maximum 
tariff  here,  and  do  not  give  the  minimum  rate  to  any  country  that 
gave  a  bounty  for  the  development  of  their  products,  would  not  that 
relieve  us  to  a  great  extent  from  German  competition  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  would  have  to  think 
about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  come  to  a  conclusion  about  it,  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  new  thought,  and  I  have  not  considered,  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  consider  that  question, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  material  one. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is,  indeed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  sale  of  your 
steel  rails  abroad.     You  sold  a  large  amount  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  very  large,  no.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures 
offhand.  You  no  doubt  have  the  figures  here.  They  are  a  matter 
of  record,  but  it  is  not  a  very  large  quantity.  When  I  say  abroad, 
I  mean  all  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  gone  into  the.  European  countries  Mrith 
rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  very  few,  at  least. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  been  in  the  Orient  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Countries  open  to  competition;  yes.  The  tariflf  of 
Germany  and  France  and  Austria  is  so  high  we  can  not  ship  the 
products  in  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  you  can  not  get  into  French  markets 
is  that  France  applies  her  maximum  rate  against  American  iron  and 
steel  products? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  she  gives  Belgium  and  England  her  mini- 
mum rate? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  had  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  bill, 
by  which  we  could  get  the  French  minimum  rate,  would  not  there 
be  an  opportunity 

Mr,  Schwab  (interrupting).  There  might  be.  That  is  a  new 
thought  for  me,  I  must  confess,  and  I  have  not  considered.it  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  think  about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Your  company  does  not  make  any  pig  iron  for 
sale  at  all? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  export  any  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  None  whatever. 

.Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  exportation  of 
piff  iron  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  other  question  I  desire  to  ask.  In 
answer  to  the  chairman,  you  stated  there  were  some  other  products  of 
iron  and  steel  which  you  made  besides  steel  rails.  Will  you  eniuner- 
ate  those  and  give  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  those? 

Mr,  Schwab.  One  of  the  most  important  is  steel  plates.  Another 
^^2  important  item- 

Mr.  Underwood  (interrupting).    Give  the  cost  as  you  go. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  cost  of  plates  and  the  cost  of  all  steel  structural 
^°^p6s— that  is,  rolled  products — in  round  figures,  is  about  $3  a  ton 
above  the  cost  of  rails.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  specifications  and 
qualifications  with  reference  to  these  special  gi-ades  of  steel  that 
'^ake  their  cost  very  considerable,  but  I  am  taking  the  common  stand- 
?ra  shapes.  I  mean  by  that,  columns  for  buildings,  girders  for  build- 
^^  or  plates  for  ships,  or  any  similar  line,  and  you  can  reckon  that 
^  a  general  thing  the  cost  is  about  $3  to  $4  a  ton  above  that  of  rails. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  also  make  car  wheels? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwxx)d.  What  is  the  cost  of  those? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  great  variety  of  cost.  Common  cast-iron 
^neels  are  made  at  very  low  cost,  while  the  steel-rolled  wheels  are 
j^'^  times  the  cost  of  cast-iron  wheels.  If  you  will  specify  a  specific 
^>  I  can  give  you  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  country  and 
.  OUT  foreign  competitors,  the  English  manufacturers,  on  those  items? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  give  it;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr. Undehwood.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  that. 
The  important  factors  are  those  I  have  given  you — ^structural  shapes 
of  all  sorts,  bars,  and  rails.  Steel  wire  I  ym  not  now  sufficiently 
,  familiar  with  to  give  any  data. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Could  this  committee,  if  it  sees  proper  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  steel  rails  and  pig  iron,  taking  the  figures  you  have  given 
to  base  their  reductions  on,  safely  make  a  similar  reduction  on  the 
other  products? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  My  view  of  that  is  this;  you  can  take  the 
tariff  off  altogether  if  you  want  to,  and  we  will  be  able  to  compete 
anywhere,  but  we  have  to  put  the  conditions  in  a  similar  form.  We 
have  to  put  labor  on  a  similar  basis.  If  you  will  go  into  the  detailed 
amount  of  labor  entering  into  the  cost  oi  making  steel  you  will  find 
it  is  practically  everythmg  but  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  the 
ground.  Keduce  those  labor  items  along  the  line — I  mean  the  labor 
of  all  the  people  who  furnish  fire  bricks  and  refractories  and  sup- 
plies and  waste  and  oil  and  coal,  and  everything  that  goes  into  the 
steel,  and  you  will  be  able  to  put  us  on  a  basis  with  our  natural  re- 
sources, putting  them  in  at  the  same  price  as  anybody  else's,  to  com- 
pete with  the  world  free,  and  it  will  make  a  very  radical  and  decided 
change  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  in  America. 

Mr.  Hill.  Eight  on  that  very  point,  is  the  tariff  fairly  balanced 
between  pig  iron  and  steel  rails?  With  $4  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  is  not 
the  remammg  $3.84  an  excessive  tariff  on  the  transferring  of  that 
into  rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand.  I  would  have  to 
figure  that  a  little. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  kindly  look  over  the  iron  and  steel  schedule 
and  point  out  to  the  committee  in  writing  any  unbalanced  items,  in 
your  judgment?  \ 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  only  ones  with  which  I  am  familiar  are  the  ones 
I  have  mentioned,  and  those  are  the  important  items  which  I  have 
mentioned — structural  items,  rails,  and  so  forth.  I  think  the  differ- 
ential there  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  the  duty  on  pig  iron  of  $4  is  fairly  adjusted  on 
bars  at  $8.10? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference  between  rails 
and  structural  steel  plates  and  simiHir  thin^. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  it  is  fairly  balanced  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  think  it  is  fairly  balanced  between  these  two 
things,  considering  the  cost  of  making  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  bal- 
ancing these  two  duties.  As  you  stated  a  while  ago,  almost  this  en- 
tire proposition  is  dependent  on  the  labor  cost,  except  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  morning  you  stated  the  cost  of  pig  iron 
was  $13.43? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Added  to  that  is  $7.70  for  converting  into  steel 
rails,  amounting  to  about  $21.50? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  the  duty  on  pig  iron  is  $4  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Four  dollars  stands  as  a  protective  tariff  to  pro- 
tect $13.43  worth  of  cost  of  product  of  the  pi^  iron.  The  duty  on 
steel  rails  is  $7.84,  or  nearly  double  the  protective  duty  on  pig  iron, 
and  yet  the  labor  cost  or  tne  cost  of  manufacturing  the  steel  above 
the^ig  iron  is  only  $7.50,  or  almost  half  as  much. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  the  cost  from  the  pig  iron  to  the  rails  is  all  labor. 

Mr.  UxDERWOOD.  So  it  is  from  the  ore. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  is  made  up  very 
largely  of  the  raw  materials  in  the  ground.  If  you  will  remember 
it,  1  put  ore  at  $1  a  ton,  and  inasmuch  as  it  takes  three  tons  of  ore  to 
make  one  ton  of  steel  rails,  that  cuts  a  verj'  material  figure  in  the  cost 
of  rails. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  then  make  the  labor  cost  of  pig  iron 
stand  in  the  relative  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  have  to  figure  that.  This  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  cost  of  putting  pig  iron  into  rails  is  practically  all  labor 
in  one  form  or  another.  That  is,  you  may  say  I  cnarge  so  much  here 
for  material,  for  repairs,  and  so  forth,  but  analyzing  the  materials 
or  repairs  back  to  their  finality,  you  will  find  it  is  aU  labor,  and  so 
every  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  rails  is  nothing  but  labor 
after  you  get  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  another  proposition  you  have  left  out  of 
your  statement.  If  a  man  has  his  money  invested  in  any  concern  he 
should  sell  his  product  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  think  is  a  fair  proposition  to  add 
to  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  steel  rails  for  a  fair  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer, consiaering  the  amount  of  his  investment? 

Mr.  ScHW^AB.  I  will  tell  you.  I  believe  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  unless  a  man  can  see  a  profit  of  20  or  25  per  cent  a  year  he  had 
better  keep  out,  for  the  reason  that  changes  in  the  methods  have 
nec^tated  such  frequent  and  radical  changes  in  plants  that  the 
charge-off  each  year  for  changes  and  depreciation  are  very  much 
greater  than  people  not  in  the  busine&s  possibly  dream  of.  I  could 
state  to  you  many  illustrations  of  that.  During  my  superintendence 
of  the  Braddock  Works  in  five  years  I  rebuilt  the  converting  depart- 
ment three  times.  Therefore  the  ordinary  charge  of  6  per  cent  for 
depreciation  will  not  nearly  cover  the  investment.  I  think  that  in 
any  manufacturing  you  ought  to  have  at  least  25  per  cent.  I  think 
where  you  consider  steel  from  the  ore  down,  where  you  mine  the  ore 
and  manufacture  the  coke,  and  do  all  those  things  incidental  to  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  25  per  cent  is  not  a  sufficient  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-five  per  cent  there  would  include  the 
profit  on  the  mining  of  the  ore,  the  production  of  the  coke,  and  mak- 
Ui^  it  into  pig  iron,  and  the  production  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  mean  if  I  bought  my  ores  to  start  to  make  steel  I 
on^ht  to  have  25  per  cent  profit  on  it.  but  I  do  not  think  manufac- 
turing will  pay  that,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  will  be  the  experi- 
ence of  people  long  in  the  art  that  it  should  not  pay  much  less  than 
that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  you  are  right,  but  in  adjusting  the  profits 
we  have  to  consider  other  people  in  the  ore  business  who  are  entitled 
to  a  profit,  and  we  have  to  consider  those  profits  in  fixing  the  rate. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  25  per  cent — I  do  not  know  what  the  steel 
plant  would  cost. 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  grow  more  costly  each  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  if  you  can  give  the  committee  a  statement 
of  your  plant 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can  sav  what  it  would  cost  to  erect  a  plant 
to  make  steel  rails  at  a  profit,  andf  then  tell  us  how  much  a  ton  should 
be  added  for  profit,  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.  The  latest 
plant  built  in  the  United  States  I  have  just  built  at  Bethlehem.  We 
produce  only  500  tons  of  rails  a  day  and  about  1,000  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  in  this  plant.  That  is  a  total  production  of  1,500  tons  of 
steel  a  day.  The  cost  of  the  bare  plant — that  is,  not  the  blast  fur- 
nace, but  from  the  pig  iron  to  tne  finished  product — was  about 
$15,500,000.  That  included  no  working  capital.  We  have  spent  on 
that  plant,  in  working  capital  and  plant,  approximately  $21,000,000 — 
$20,000,000  to  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  with  reference  to  that  plant,  which  is  a 
modern  plant  and  up  to  date,  I  want  you  to  state,  if  you  can,  how 
much  should  be  added  to  a  ton  of  steel  to  give  you  a  25  per  cent 
profit  on  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  have  to  figure  that.    Shall  I  do  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  do  it 

Mr.  Schwab.  Let  us  take  the  cost  of  that  plant  at  21  million 
dollars.    These  are  facts  with  which  I  am  familiar.    Twenty-five 

fer  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  plant  is  approximately  4  million  dollars, 
f  you  divide  that  by  about  one-half  a  million  tons  a  vear  of  steel 
output,  which  is  about  the  output  of  that  plant  in  rails  and  struc- 
tural steel,  it  amounts  to  $8  a  ton.  Taking  4  million  dollars  of  profit, 
that  ought  to  be  earned  on  a  21-million-dollar  plant,  and  divide  that 
by  the  tons  it  will  produce  annually,  and  it  amounts  to  just  $8  a  ton. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  thing  more.  This  is  hardly 
a  fair  computation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  hasty  one.  I  took  no 
profit  on  the  blast  furnace  for  this  plant,  which  we  already  had. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Take  a  similar  case  and  put  in  your  mind,  if  you 
can,  a  modern,  up-to-date  blast  furnace,  fairly  situated  in  the  country 
to  do  business,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  building  and  construction 
of  that  blast  furnace,  and  then  see  what  should  be  added  to  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  to  produce  the  amount  of  profit  necessary. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  pig  iron  for 
this  reason,  that  the  frequent  renewals  or  changing  of  plant  is  not 
so  necessary  as  it  is  in  the  making  of  steel,  because  blast  furnaces 
have  not  changed  a  great  deal,  as  you  well  know.  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can.  [The  witness  here  made  computations,]  I  should  say  $2  a 
ton,  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  dollars  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  the  way  I  have  it  figured,  and  you  will  par- 
don me  if  I  have  made  a  mistake.  A  modern  blast  furnace  costs 
about  one  and  one-half  million  dollars.    That  furnace  will  produce 
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about  140,000  tons  in  a  year.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
that  furnace  would  be  $300,000  a  year.  Three  hundred  thousand- 
dollars  divided  by  140  is  something  over  $2.  That  is  probably  low, 
for  the  reason  that  you  can  not  isolate  a  blast  furnace.  It  is  not  fair 
to  take  a  single  item  like  a  blast  furnace  to  tell  what  the  cost  of  that 
individual  output  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  you  said  the  profit  ought  to  be  25 
l)er  cent  on  the  finished  product  was  because  you  recognized  that  the 
man  who  mined  the  ore  was  entitled  to  a  profit,  the  man  who  mined 
the  coal  was  entitled  to  a  profit,  and  the  man  who  was  producing  the 
coke  was  entitled  to  a  profit,  and  therefore 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  If  you  will  take  my  cost  as  given  this 
morning  I  think  you  will  find  there  is  some  profit  allowed  m  that  in 
this  particular.    1  put  ore  at  $1  a  ton. 

Mr.  XJxDEKWOOD.  That  is  what  you  claim  to  be  a  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Schwab,  I  said  for  people  who  own  ore  it  was  forth  $1  a  ton 
to  mine  it.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  If  vou  buy  coke  at  a 
certain  price,  that  includes  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  tne  mine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  was  no  profit  in  your  statement  outside 
of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Cockran  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  understand  whether  you  said  the  steel  mill  you  fig- 
ured on  produced  500  tons  a  day  of  steel  rails  and  a  thousand  tons  of 
structural  steel  in  addition. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  in  addition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  figured  that  in  jrour  estimate? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  That  is  one-half  million  tons  a 
year,  Mr.  Cockran. 

ilr.  Underwood.  Did  you  estimate,  or  will  you  estimate,  if  you 
can,  the  diflference  in  the  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  as  between 
the  production  in  this  country  and  England  and  Germany  ? 

Ifr.  Schwab.  There  is  not"  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  labor 
cost  in  the  two  countries,  but  our  investment  in  a  plant  and  ma- 
chinery to  make  a  ton  is  very  much  greater  than  theirs. 

Mr. 'Underwood.  I  see  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  the  actual  difference  in  labor  between  the  two 
countries  is  not  very  marked.  The  difference  in  the  actual  cost  per 
ton  to-day  is  not  ver^  marked. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  American  manufacturer  has  not  lost  any- 
thing by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  his  plant?  He  has  a  more  mod- 
em plant? 

ifi".  Schwab.  No;  the  manufacturer  gets  cheaper  labor.  He  pays 
higher  to-day  for  his  labor,  but  does  with  less  men  by  reason  of  the 
increased  cost  of  plant.  That  is  the  difference.  We  operate  a  fur- 
nace with  probably  one-half  the  number  of  men,  but  pay  them  twice 
as  much. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  blast  furnace  that  will  produce  500 
tons  a  day 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  good  modern  furnace. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  cost  in  building 
or  construction  of  that  plant  here  and  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  have  to  guess  at  that.  I  can  tell  what  it  is 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  About  what  is  the  difference  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Our  cost  is  about  one  and  one-half  millions,  and  I 
■should  say  theirs  is  about  one-half  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  build  their  plant  for  one-third  what 
you  do? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  Germany,  relatively? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Germany  is  rapidly  adopting  the  same  methods  and 
blast-furnace  practices  that  we  are,  with  reference  to  economies  in 
handling  the  materials,  but  they  have  gone  much  further  than  we 
have  in  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  their  waste  gases.  Germany 
was  the  first  country  to  use  their  waste  gases  for  the  development  of 
power,  which  makes  a  very  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron. 
We  are  rapidly  adopting  it,  but  to  tell  the  truth,  we  are  loflowing 
Germany  in  that  respect. 

Mr'  Clark.  In  your  travels,  Mr.  Schwab,  have  you  ever  been  to 
Spain  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that  Spanish  iron  mines  are  situ- 
ated right  on  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  exactly  on  the  sea.  They  have  to  transport' 
their  iron  by  rail  to  the  water. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  there  was  one  man  here  who 
testified  they  were  right  jam  up  against  the  sea. 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  Spain? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  not  exactly  correct.  There  may  be  some 
mines  on  the  sea  that  I  do  not  know  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  still  selling  steel  rails  at  home  at  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  are  selling  at  $30.    Ours  are  open-hearth  rails. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  cost  you  $21  and  something? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Nq;  Bessemer  rails  cost  $21.    . 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  these  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  say  $23.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  sell  them,  for  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do  not  sell  any  abroad.  We  have  sold  a  few,  yes; 
I  sold  some  to  Panama  and  some  to  Mexico,  I  think,  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  American  bessemer  rails  selling  for 
here  at  home? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Twenty-eight  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  sell  for  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  tell 
you  about  what  they  are  selling  for.  I  should  suppose  they  are  sell- 
mg  abroad  for  between  $26.50  and  $27. 

Mr.  Ceark.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  was  in  home  con- 
sumption and  foreign  consumption  last  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  mean  this  year  or  the  year  before? 

Mr./ Clark.  I  mean  this  year  and  last  year — in  1907 — ^what  was 
the  difference  between  the  home  price  of  Bessemer  rails  and  the  ex- 
port price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  price  last  year  was  about 
the  same  as  it  is  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  is  the 
greatest  discrepancy  there  ever  was  between  the  home  price  of  steel 
rails  and  the  foreign  price  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  The  greatest  discrepancy? 

Mr.  CiARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  mean  how  high  in  this  country  and  how  low  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  lower  did  American  manufactured  steel 
rails  sell  for  abroad  as  compared  with  what  they  sold  for  at  home? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  say  probably  $10;  I  am  not  sure  of  that, 
however;  that  is  merely  a  guess. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  habitual  process  to  sell  them  cheaper  abroad,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  very  wise  process. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise.  I  am 
asking  for  a  fact, 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  oflPered  that  information  gra- 
tuitously. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  realms  of  speculation.  I 
want  to  stick  to  facts.  The  reason  I  asked  that  last  question  was  that 
an  independent  manufacturer  here  testified  that  one  year  his  recol- 
lection was  that  the  difference  was  $6.80, 1  think.  When  you  say  you 
ought  to  have  25  per  cent  profit,  do  you  mean  that  the  gross  profit 
ought  to  be  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Certainly.  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  as  between 
gross  and  net  profits,  however. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  net  profit  I  mean  your  profit  after  you  have  sub- 
tracted from  the  amount  of  money  that  you  get  for  the  article  every 
element  of  cost,  interest,  depreciation,  and  everything  counted  off. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Then  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  net  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  mean  we  should  have  25  per 
cent  manufacturing  profit  to  enable  us  to  charge  off  5  or  6  or  8  per 
cent  a  year  for  plant,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  has  been  a  gre)at  deal  of  talk,  first  and  last,  about 
reasonable  profits. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  it  on  a  net  profit,  after  all  sorts  of  costs  and  ex- 
penses and  everything  else  that  enters  into  the  cost  are  taken  out, 
what  profit  do  you  think  you  ought  to  get? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Fifteen  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Net  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  I  certainly  do.  I  do  not  think  you  would 
succeed  in  manufacturing  unless  you  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  net  profit. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  Clear,  clean  velvet,  as  the  boys  say. 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  an  unfortunate  thing  about  the  steel  business, 
that  although  we  get  a  good  deal  of  profit,  we  do  not  get  much 
"velvet." 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  put  a  dollar's  worth  of  stuff  back  into  the 
plant,  you  are  just  as  well  off  as  if  you  put  it  in  your  pocket  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  would  make  a  very  liberal  reduction  for  cash. 
K  you  want  to  buy  my  plant,  I  will  make  you  a  very  liberal  discount 
for  cash. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  I  will  tackle  that  to-day.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is,  what  this  means  as  a  reasonable  profit.  You  say 
15  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  my  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  from  your  general  information — I  suppose  you 
have  a  good  deal  of  it  one  way  or  another,  from  your  very  clear  state- 
ments m  your  testimony 

Mr.  Schwab  (interinpting).  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr,  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  the  average  business  in  the  nation,  outside  of  the  steel  business? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  business  of  the  United 
States — ^manufacturing  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Banking  and  manufacturing  are  two  very  differ- 
ent things.  If  you  will  say  manufacturing,  it  is  my  opinion  that  in 
the  general  manufacturing  business  that  is  not  an  exorbitant  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  another  question  in  connection  with 
that  Is  it  your  opinion  from  your  general  and  large  observation 
that  the  average  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is  making  15  to 
20  per  cent  net? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To-day  he  is  not  making  anything. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  year ;  this  is  a  Republican 
year.  [Laughter.]  Take  the  last  eleven  years  as  a  business  period, 
since  the  revival  of  business — ^that  is  a  fair  phrase  to  use — ^what 
would  you  say  about  the  average  profit  of  manufacturing  in  this 
country,  not  counting  1908  as  a  specialty,  but  taking  that  in  comiec- 
tion  with  1897,  and  every  year  down  to  the  present. time?  How  much 
have  they  made,  would  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  What  would  be  the  average  net  profits  of  all  manu- 
facturers ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  say  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Nearly  everyone  has  come  in 
here  and  sworn — not  testified  under  oath,  because  we  only  began  to 
swear  them  here  a  day  or  two  ago — ^but  solemnly  asserted  that  none 
of  them  have  made  over  3  or  4  per  cent,  although  we  did  finally  per- 
suade one  man  to  testify  or  state  that  he  made  15  per  cent  on  gypsum. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  the  average  manu- 
facturer as  the  criterion  of  what  this  country  can  do  and  what  the 
profits  ought  to  be.  If  we  want  to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  foreign  countries,  we  must  do  so  not  with  the  average  manu- 
facturers, but  with  our  best  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  the  average  manufacturer  makes  15  or  20  per 
cent,  with  all  the  slovenliness  and  things  of  that  kind  that  are 
attached  to  some  people's  manufacturing  business 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  do  not  quote  me  correctly,  quite.  I  said  from  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  take  10  to  15  per  cent.  If  the  average  manufac- 
turers, with  all  the  drawbacks  of  a  large  number  of  people  being 
mixed  up,  incapables,  and  all,  have  made  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  then 
an  expert  business  man 

Mr.  Schwab.  He  ought  to  make  25  per  cent  or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  would  make  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  He  ought  to. 
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Mr.  Clark.  He  would  make  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  He  ought  to  make  25 — 20  to  25. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  he  ought  to. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  could  retain  the 
American  market  without  any  duty,  but  in  order  to  do  so  you  would 
have  to  reduce  the  basis  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Put  it  in  the  same  condition  they  have  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  you  reduce  the  cost  of  production  here,  what  item 
other  than  labor  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Raw  material  only. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is,  does  not  labor  enter 
more  largely  into  the  cost  of  production  than  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  course.  When  you  take  out  the  cost  of  your  raw 
materials,  there  is  no  other  cost  left  but  the  labor. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  if  the  duty  were  removed  from  your  product  in 
order  for  you  to  retain  the  American  market  and  compete  with  for- 
eign manufacturers  the  cost  of  production  must  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Schw^ab.  Absolutely.    There  is  nothing  else  to  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Labor  being  the  largest  item  of  cost,  it  would  be  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  It  does  not  mean  labor  in  the  steel  works 
only.  It  means  the  railroads  must  reduce  their  freight,  and  conse- 
quently their  labor.  Every  man  who  furnished  the  steel  works  any 
supplies,  whether  he  be  a  brickmaker  or  anything  else,  must  be 
reduced  also.  You  must  get  all  your  supplies  cheaper,  and  every 
man  who  furnishes  you  those  supplies  must  get  his  labor  cheaper. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  mean  we  are  to  have  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  situation  existing  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To  compete  with  them,  we  must  have  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  referred  to  this  year 
as  being  a  Republican  year.  Can  you  remember  ever  having  a  Demo- 
cratic year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  gentleman  has  been  so  courteous  and  kind,  I 
think  I  will  refrain  from  taking  any  part  in  that  argument. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  or  not,  Mr.  Schwab, 
but  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  exact  technical  name  of  this  "  United 
Steel  trust,"  as  we  usually  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  that  organized  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  1901. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  had  a  few  questions  pending  when  the  recess  oc- 
curred at  noon.  I  would  like  to  put  them  to  you  now.  The  prices 
of  steel  rails  and  of  all  steel  products  in  this  country  are  practically 
uniform,  are  thev  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  price  of  steel  rails  is  uniform. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  is  that  fixed? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  explained  that  a  little  while  ago  at  great  length. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Right  here,  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Since  the  noon  recess  he  has  explained  it  to  the 
committee. 
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Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  have  explained  all  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  well,  I  will  get  that  from  the  record  then. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  it  has  been  given  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  much  you  stated  before  lunch,  that  a  steady 
price  was  very  essential  to  the  prosperous  conditions  of  your  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  it  was  for  that  reason  that  you  have  main- 
tained the  price  at  $28,  regardless  of  what  it  cost  to  produce? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  are  speaking  of  rails  now  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Does  the  same  apply  to  all  other  products? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  other  products  of  steel  the  price  is  governed  to 
some  extent  by  the  cost  of  production?  *It  varies  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  say  that  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  true  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  you  mean  to  tell  me  is  to  some  extent  it  is 
true 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  Pig  iron,  for  example,  varies.  The 
price  has  always  varied. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  speaking  of  steel  products. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  there  are  a  number.  Billets  vary  with  the 
cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Which  of  your  products  vary  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  given  a  sample — billets.  The  largest  single 
production  of  any  one  line  of  steel  we  have  is  steel  wires.  That 
varies  with  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Has  it  varied  much  during  the  last  few  years  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  considerably. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Give  us  the  extreme  range. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  sold  steel  bars  at  $1.85,  and  recently  at  $1.25. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  that  peculiar  to  this  year,  1908,  since  the  panic? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  steel  products  were  very  high  the  first  part  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  Cockran.  For  the  nine  years  previous  to  that  were  those  steel 
products  at  about  the  same  price,  a  steady  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Do  not  think  I  am  trying  to  evade  you 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  think  so  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  ask  me  a  direct  question  I  will  give  you  a* 
direct  answer.  The  steel  products  that  have  not  varied  are  steel  rails 
and  structural  steel.  They  have  been  nearly  uniform.  Steel  rails 
are  the  only  thing  that  has  been  strictly  uniform  since  1900.  Struc- 
tural steel,  which  is  the  next  largest  product,  has  varied  some.  It  is 
now  $2  a  ton  lower  than  it  was  six  months  ago,  and  it  has  varied  from 
year,  to  year. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Everything  is  a  good  deal  lower  now,  is  it  not,  with 
the  exception  of  steel  rails  ^ 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  a  good  deal  lower;  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Somewhat  lower? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  somewhat  lower. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yqu  said  that  free  steel  would  make  a  very  great 
change  in  conditions! 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  would. 

Mr.  Cochran.  You  spoke  of  a  reduction  in  wages  as  being  the  first 
essential. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Under- 
wood that  wages  are  about  the  same  as  in  England? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  at  all.    I  said  the  labor  cost. 

Mr,  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  it  is  not  the  same  at  all ;  not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  understand  that,  of  course.  The  labor  cost 
per  ton  is  the  same  to  you  as  it  is  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  ^Vhy  should  there  be  any  necessity  for  reducing  the 

Erice  of  steel  if  it  is  the  name  now,  in  order  to  compete  with  Eng- 
ine!— why  should  there  be  any  necessity  for  reducing  the  laborer's 
wages? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Labor  is  not  the  only  thing  in  it.  It  is  the  chief 
thing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  labor  cost  of  every  commodity  is  practically  all 
it  costs  except  just  what  is  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  that  is  so,  and  your  labor  cost  is  the  same  as  in 
England 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  But,  my  dear  friend,  you  are'  taking 
the  labor  cost  in  the  making  of  steel  alone,  while  I  am  taking  the 
labor  cost  of  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  making  steeL 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see  the  distinction  you  make. 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
steel  maker's  works  and  the  total  cost  of  labor  which  may  mean  ten 
times  the  number  of  men  you  employ  at  your  works. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  far  as  your  labor  cost  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  to  equalize  labor  conditions,  because 
they  are  practically  the  same? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Because  we  have  to  charge  more  for  interest  or  some 
other  item. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  the  labor  cost  is  about  the  same? 

JJr.  Schwab.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Concerning  this  question  of  reasonable  profit,  you 
have  fixed  that  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Clark  at  between  16  and  20 
per  cent,  as  the  amount  a  steel  company  should  be  allowed  to  earn, 
^yjigthat  is  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  means  15  or  20  per  cent  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  stockholders.  You  do  not  mclude  in  that  the  salaries  and 
expenses  that  are  paid  to  ofiicers  and  managers?  You  mean  15  or  20 
P^^^nt  net  after  all  expenses  are  paid  ? 

^r.  Schwab.  Fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  net  profit. 

^f*  CocKRAN.  So  if  a  man  is  successful,  as  you  yourself  have 


^'  Schwab  (interrupting).  I  doubt  it. 
^^'  CocKRAN.  You  have  been  finally,  in  vour  line,  a  success.    If  a 
™n  can  prove  hunself  worth  to  a  company  $400,000  or  $500,000  a 
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year,  or  even  a  million  dollars  a  year,  on  that  basis  of  computation 
that  would  be  taken  out  as  a  charge? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  I  put  that  in  as  a  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  charge  against  the  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  You  put  that  in  as  a  practical  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  would  be  aside  from 
that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  When  you  discuss  the  question  of  profits  for  the 
company  you  mean  profits  over  and  above  all  that  can  be  paid  by  way 
of  compensation  or  reward  to  any  individual  who  contributes  to  the 
success  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  part  of  the  cost,  certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  ask  anything  as  to  what  those  amounts  are, 
because  I  suppose  that  is  a  matter  of  confidential  information. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  the  amount  paid  for  instance  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  that  they  are  selling  abroad  cheaper  than 
here? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  that  it  is  a  very  wise  process? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  vou  explain  the  wisdom  of  it  to  the  victims  of 
it  as  well  as  to  the  benenciaries  of  it  ?  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  consumer,  where  does  the  wisdom  of  it  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  consumer.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  manufacturer.  [Laughter.]  I  presume  there  is  no  argument 
there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  argument  there.  The  more  you  get  the 
merrier. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  said  it  was  a  wise  provision  for  the  manu- 
facturer. You  can  not  let  a  steel  plant  stand  idle.  The  fires  in  your 
furnaces  and  the  heat  costs  go  on  whether  you  are  making  steel  or  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  as  a  matter  of  tact  that  there  are  different 
rates  charged  for  your  products  abroad,  and  you  charge  less  abroad 
than  you  charge  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  usually  charge  abroad  what  we  can  get. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  that  atnome,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  not,  of  course,  put  a  pistol  to  a  man's  head 
and  take  all  he  has. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  can  in  some  instances;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAx.  I  mean  to  say  you  sell  abroad  for  all  that  you  can 
get  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  sell  abroad  for  less  than  you  obtain 
here  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  As  a  rule,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  AMiat  percentage  of  steel  rails  produced  in  the 
United  States'are  sold  abroad? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  years  gone  by  it  was  a  very  small  percentage ;  I 
should  say  from  5  to  7  per  cent.  This  year  I  think  it  will  be  larger, 
because  our  home  consumption  has  been  very  small. 
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Mr.  BoKYNOE.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  ran  as  high  as  20  per 
cent  this  year.  The  reason  for  that  is  because  we  have  no  market  at 
home  and  we  have  been  driven  abroad  to  get  something  to  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  and  in  what  parts  of  the  world  are  those 
sales  made  this  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Wherever  there  is  a  competitive  field  where  we  all 
pay  equal  tariffs  or  no  tariffs  at  all,  like  South  America,  for  example, 
or  Japan  or  China. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  ever  gotten  into  Canada,  where  there  is  a 
differential  tariff  in  favor  of  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  have  been  no  rails  sold  in  Canada  since  that 
differential  tariff — ^none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  consumers  of  this  country 
would  be  entitled  to  the  most  favored  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  tell  you  something  about  that.  We  have  made 
a  point  about  the  price  of  steelrails.  I  have  always  said  to  the  rail- 
roads, "  We  will  make  the  price  of  steel  rails  anything  you  say  if  you 
will  proportionately  reduce  your  freight  rates  to  us."  In  other 
words,  the  cost  to  the  steel  manufacturer  for  manufacturing  his  rails 
and  other  steel  products  that  he  pays  in  freight  is  very  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  his  total  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  While  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  their  steel  rails  is 
a  very  small  percentage  of  their  cost.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel 
rails  to  a  railroad  would  be  a  very  trivial  amount  compared  to  a 
similar  reduction  in  their  rates  to  us.  The  consequence  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  railroads  do  not  want  the  price  of  steel  rails  reduced. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  railroads  do  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  The  same  is  true  of  all  kinds 
of  other  articles  of  steel  to  the  consumer.  Let  me  say  something 
about  structural  steel,  in  which  there  is  a  uniform  price  through- 
out the  United  States  and  has  been  for  some  years.  The  buyers  of 
structural  steel,  whether  they  be  large  or  small,  whether  they  have 
great  advantages  by  reason  of  shop  or  otherwise,  have  no  advan- 
tage to-day  in  the  purchase  of  structural  steel,  and  the  small  con- 
sumers want  to  see  that  price  maintained  steadily  all  the  time.  For 
example,  I  had  within  a  few  months  a  call  from  seven  of  the  largest 
users  of  structural  steel  in  America,  and  they  all  asked  that  I  use 
my  influence  to  keep  the  price  unchanged.  One  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  steel  corporation  during  the  great  period  of  prosperity 
and  the  fact  that  this  steel  business  was  in  the  hands  of  compara- 
tively few  people,  is  the  fact  that  although  they  could  have  had  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  more  for  their  steel  than  they  got,  they 
^d  not  raise  the  price,  nor  have  they  lowered  it  during  this  depres- 
sion. The  result  is  that  whether  they  be  railroads  or  whether  they 
be  small  consumers  of  structural  steel,  they  feel  better  satisfied  and 
like  the  present  conditions  much  better  than  when  we  had  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  question  at  all  between  those  condi- 
tions as  to  that,  that  a  steady  price  would  be  better  than  uneven 

prices;  but  surely  it  does  not  follow  that  they  also  want  it  not  only 

steady,  but  high? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  prices  of  steel  are 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not 'be  expected  to  think  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  high  enough,  personally. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  mean  by  reason  of  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  everything  entering  into  the  cost  of  steel — railroad  freights  have 
gone  up,  and  everything  has  gone  up.  Wages  have  advanced  steadily 
every  year  since  1900,  but  steel  has  not  advanced. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  started  in  in  1899  with  a  profit  of  100  per 
cent,  on  your  showing? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  was  about  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  was  about  right;  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. We  have  your  view  of  what  is  ri^t.  You  have  said  that  the 
steel  companies  could  have  obtained  easily  $10  or  $20  additional. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  said  $5  or  $10  or  $20,  dependent  on  the  market. 

Mr.  CkxjKRAN.  Surely,  you  did  not  mean  that  if  they  undertook  to 
exact  such  a  price  as  that  they  would  not  have  discouraged  the  use 
of  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  probably  would,  but  other  and  independent 
manufacturers  did  get  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  other  independent  .manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  I  was  an  inaependent  manufacturer  at  that 
time,  and  I  always  got  more  for  my  steel  than  the  Steel  Corporation 
did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Independence  has  many  virtues,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  some  disadvantages. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  the  railroads  do  not  object  to  your  charg- 
ing this  high  price — I  will  call  it  that  for  my  own  satisfaction — for 
st^l  rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  just  simply  load  the  cost  of  the  steel  rails  off  onto 
their  patrons,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  the  bottom  fellow  pays  the  whole  business  at 
last? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  going  pretty  far  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  another  question  simply  for  information. 
You  have  stated  about  rebuilding  these  furnaces  up  at  Braddock 
three  times  in  five  years. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  a  converting  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  ask  is,  if  this  has  been  going  on  in 
the  last  five  years  more  than  ever  before — these  changes  m  processes 
that  necessitate  this  rebuilding  of  plants? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.    I  make  this 

Srediction,  that  in  five  years  from  now  there  will  not  be  a  single 
•essemer  converting  works  for  making  steel  in  the  United  States. 
That  means  that  every  man  who  has  his  money  invested  in  Bessemer 
works  for  making  steel  rails  will  have  to  throw  it  away  as  useless 
and  of  no  value  before  five  years.  The  change  is  rapidly  taking 
place  now.  If  you  will  look  at  statistics  you  will  see  all  the  ste^ 
rails  are  getting  to  be  the  open  hearth.  Bessemer  will  be  of  no  use. 
The  result  is  all  these  changes  will  have  to  be  made  at  tremendous 
cost.    The  same  is  true  of  structural  steel.    The  new  mills  which  I 
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have  built  at  Bethlehem  have  made  a  radical  change  in  the  character 
of  structural  steel,  so  that  most  of  the  structural-steel  plants  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  be  changed  within  the  next  five  years,  and 
that  has  been  the  history  of  the  steel  business  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  two  questions 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  I  do  not  know  nearly  so  much  about  this  steel 
question  as  Mr.  Underwood  does.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  for  my 
own  information.  I  take  it  from  what  you  said  in  a  portion  of  your 
evidence  here  to-day  that  this  open-hearth  steel  is  superior  to  the 
Bessemer  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  For  certain  purposes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  a  while  ago,  and  will 
ask  now,  though  your  answer  a  while  ago  possibly  does  away  with  it, 
is  whether,  in  ycmr  judgment,  the  time  has  come  when  these  rapid 
changes  in  the  very  expensive  business  of  building  these  plants  have 
reached  their  limit,  or  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  improvements 
being  constantly  made  that  will  later  wipe  out  that  process  and  cause 
the  mrowing  awav  of  these  big  plants  and  building  new  ones? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  that  the  latter  is  true.  The  open-hearth 
process  has  been  developing  during  these  past  ten  years.  It  was  not 
believed  it  would  make  any  material  change  in  the  plants  except  for 
special  things.  The  demand  for  quality  has  made  it  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  practically  all  steel  must  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  proc- 
ess. We  have  taken  another  step  in  advance,  which  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Germans,  and  that  is  the  electric  method  of  producing 
steel,  which  is  an  advance  again  over  the  open  hearth,  tnat  I  am 

certain  that  in  the  next  ten  years,  or  probably  quicker,  depending 

upon  the  rapidity  of  the  development,  changes  will  probably  make 

au  open  hearths  practically  useless. 
Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  are  able  to  get  your  product  out  cheaper  on 

account  of  these? 
Mr.  Schwab.  No;  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  you  have  to  lose  a  great  deal  in  rebuilding? 
Mr.  Schwab.  We  do.    You  do  not  get  it  cheaper.    These  processes 

have  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  product,  but  of  bet- 
tering the  quality.    Each  betterment  of  quality  has  added  to  the  cost. 
Mr.  Clark.  In  the  end  that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  who 

consume  it,  provided  they  get  it  at  the  same  price  ? 
^fr.  Schwab.  The  advance  is  about  equal  to  tne  cost. 
Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  the  proportion  of  the  output  of 

st^el  made  by  all  of  the  independent  concerns  in  the  United  States  is 

^  compared  to  the  total  output  of  the  United  States?     How  much 

does  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  make  and  how  much  do  the 

'^of  them  make? 
Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  but  I  think  it  is  about  40 

per  cent- 
Mr.  CocKKAN.  Which  is  40  per  cent? 
Mr.  Schwab.  The  steel  corporation  makes  between  40  and  45  per 

c«it 

Mr.  Clark.  The  steel  corporation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

™'-  Clark.  Does  that  include  the  Tennessee  company  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  did  not  include  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  include  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion output  the  output  of  this  Tennessee  concern,  which  they  bought 
with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  [laughter], 
how  much  would  the  proportion  be? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Probably  44  or  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  they  make  a  majority  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  swearing  the  President  did  consent 
to  its  purchase? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not,  either,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety  that  before  they  dared  to  buy  that  concern  Morgan  or 
someone  representing  him  went  to  the  President  and  got  his  permis- 
sion to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  the  election. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  bet  on  it  with  your  money,  although 
you  might  not  attest  it  with  your  oath? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  percentage  of  production  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  was  estimated  a  short  time  ago  at  47  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  that  is  probably  nearly  right. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  other  steel  products  are  sold  abroad  for  less 
than  the  same  steel  products  are  sold  in  the  United  States,  besides 
steel  rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  principal  lines  of  steel  of  which  I  have  spoken — 
structural  steel  in  all  its  forms — plates,  girders,  and  similar  things, 
and  steel  rails. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  All  sold  for  less  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  say  that  always,  but  as  a  rule,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  percentage  of  steel  products  produced 
in  the  United  States  of  all  kinds  that  is  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  tell  ofThand.  I  could  make  a  guess.  I 
think  it  is  about  the  same  as  rails — from  5  to  7  per  cent.  That  is  my 
judgment.  I  think  it  is  higher  this  year.  I  am  guessing  at  that, 
but  i  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  20  per  cent  this  year. 

Mr.  BoxYNGE.  If  those  sales  had  not  been  made  at  the  reduced 
prices  abroad,  would  it  have  had  any  effect  on  the  prices  charged  to 
the  home  consumer? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Under  existing  conditions  I  think  not,  although  it 
made  a  difference  in  the  profit.  Their  profits  would  have  been  much 
higher  on  the  home  product  if  they  had  not  sold  abroad  in  this  way. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  selling  price  would  have  been  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  probably  it  would.  I  am  sure  it  would  in 
the  matter  of  rails,  and  I  think  in  most  of  the  other  lines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  put  the  market  price  of  rails  and  steel 
products  down  to  the  home  consumer  to  the  same  basis  you  did  to  the 
foreign  consumer,  do  you  not  think  the  home  consumption  would 
have  swelled  to  the  extent  of  this  foreign  export  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  increased  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clapk.  I  believe,  then,  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  a  lower 
price. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  am  afraid  not.     [Laughter.] 
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llr.  Hill.  You  have  been  very  frank  in  your  answers  from  the 
manufacturer's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  Taking  t^e  general  welfare 
of  this  country,  the  foreign  trade,  and  your  industry  in  considera- 
tion, what  change,  if  any,  would  you  suggest  with  reference  to  the 
iron  and  steel  tariffs? 

llr.  ScHW^AB.  My  personal  view  is  that  I  would  not  make  any 
change.  I  do  not  mind  saying  a  moderate  change  is  not  going  to 
seriously  hurt.  I  think  a  radical  change  will  make  a  very  great 
difference.  I  am  a  manufacturer,  and  this  is  a  manufacturer  s  point 
of  view,  and  I  would  not  make  any  changes. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  You  are  familiar  with  the  iron  ores  production 
of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Can  you  state  what  amount  of  ore  is  in  sight 
there  now  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  irf  a  very  large  tonnage  in  sight.  There  is 
a  peculiar  condition  that,  to  my  mind,  is  going  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  iron-ore  situation.  There  has  been  discovered  in  Cuba 
within  the  last  few  years  a  very  large  deposit  of  ore ;  indeed,  some 
engineers  estimate  it  quite  as  large  as  the  Mesabi  Range.  It  is  of 
a  different  character,  however,  in  that  it  is  wet  and  needs  drying 
before  it  can  be  transported.  It  has  some  problems  in  connection 
with  it  to  be  worked  out,  but  very  important  deposits  as  to  tonnage. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  would  it  compare  with  the  ore  in  the  Me- 
sabi Range  in  quantity? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  say  tnat  some  engineers  I  have  had  on  the  property 
estimate  it  to  be  about  as  much  as  the  Mesabi  Range. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  in  quality? 

Mr.  ScHAVAB.  The  quality  is  a  totally  different  proposition.  In 
some  respects  very  much  better,  in  that  the  ore  contains  nickel,  and 
steel  made  from  that  ore  will  contain  from  1  to  3  per  cent  nickel, 
and  that,  of  course,  adds  much  to  its  value  for  certain  purposes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  At  what  figure  can  that  ore  be  landed  in  Pitts- 


'^wrg  to-day? 
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Schwab.  About  the  same  as  lake  ore. 

Mr.  Longworth.  About  the  same? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  It  can  be  landed  at  the  eastern  furnaces  at 
puch  less,  but  the  cost  of  getting  the  coke  to  the  eastern  furnaces 
js  an  item  of  serious  consideration.  When  I  say  the  same  in  Pitts- 
°?^&  I  am  assuming  the  same  expenditure  in  appliances  for  ship- 
P^igj  etc.,  as  are  made  for  Pittsburg.  The  cost  to  the  eastern  furnaces 
IS  much  less  for  ore,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the 
eastern  furnaces  is  much  greater,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  producing 
PJg  iron  in  the  East  as  compared  with  Pittsburg  is  slightly  in  favor 
^^^ittsburg. 

.  ^»  Crumpacker.  Who  are  the  owners  of  the  principal  deposits 
^^  ttie  Mesabi  Range? 

^r.  Schwab.  You  mean  the  owners  or  the  lessees? 

^r.  Crumpacker.  The  lessees;  yes. 
^ir.  Schwab.  Most  of  the  ore  was  acquired  by  lease  from  many 
P^le  who  owned  the  original  property. 

^^'  Crumpacker.  Who  are  the  lessees  in  the  main  ? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  All  the  large  manufacturers  in  the  West,  in  the 
United  States,  the  Steel  Corporation  being  the  largest. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  your  company  a  lease? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  the  Mesabi  Bange? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do  not  use  any  lake  ores. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Where  do  you  get  your  ores? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Cuba. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  duty  were  removed  from  iron  ore,  you 
would  be  able  to  get  your  ore  at  how  much  less  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Thirty-two  cents  a  ton  less. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  would  be  quite  an  item  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  would  be.  In  the  event  of  a  lower  tariff,  the  chief 
sufferer  in  the  steel  industry  will  be  the  East,  because  the  West  is 
protected  by  the  freight  to  the  Wesl,  as  you  can  easily  see.  There- 
lore,  if  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  tariff — I  did  not  intend  saying  this, 
because  it  is  pertinent  to  my  own  business — if  there  is  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  generally,  the  ores  coming  to  the  eastern  manufacturers 
ought  to  be  brought  in  much  lower,  too. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  the  ore  altogether,  it 
would  not  affect  the  value  of  the  Mesabi  ores,  would  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  at  all.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  the  ores  from 
Cuba,  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  value  of  the  Mesabi  ores. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  would  enable  such  manufacturers  as  your 
establishment  to  produce  iron  and  steel  considerably  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  would  amount  to  about  50  cents  a  ton  cheaper. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  One  important  thing  for  the  eastern  people 
in  that  respect  is  the  Cuban  situation,  whether  any  change  is  made 
there,  because  a  large  part  of  our  ore  comes  from  there.  It  would 
have  to  be  done,  inasmuch  as  their  people  buy  their  ores  from  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Mesabi  deposits  are  almost  owned  entirely 
now  by  the  large  manufacturers?- 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  are. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  small,  independent  manufacturer  has  to  buy 
his  pig  iron  or  his  ore  from  competitors? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Mesabi  deposits  are  the  chief  source  of 
iron  ore  for  the  northern  producers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  Mesaoi  alone,  but  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Crumpackjer.  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  Lake  Superior  district  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  price  has  gone  up  from  10  cents  to  $1  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  royalty.  That  is  for  the  right  of  taking 
the  ores  out  themselves. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  cost  of  mining  and  transportation  has  cor- 
respondingly increased? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Are  these  Cuban  deposits  on  the  north  coast? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes :  on  tlie  north  coast. 

Mr.  Ix)noworth.  The  old  deposits  were  nearer  Santiago? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir :  and  this  is  directly  north  of  Santiago. 
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Mr.  LoNowoHTH.  This  is  north  of  tliere  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  B  AX  DELL.  Mr.  Schwab,  you  say  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken 
off  it  would  be  harder  on  tbe  people  in  the  East  than  it  would  on 
those  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randbll.  You  mean  by  the  people  in  the  East,  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Therefore  it  would  not  affect  the  manufacturer  in 
the  West  as  it  would  the  one  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Just  the  difference  in  the  freight. 

Mr.  Raxdeli..  On  the  same  basis,  the  consumer  in  the  West  has 
less  hope  of  being  delivered  from  his  present  burden  than  the  con- 
sumer m  the  East? 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  present  burdens? 

Mr.  Raxdell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  see  that  they  have  any  burdens. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  see  their  burdens  on  account  of  the 
profit  between  you  and  the  consumer  ? 

Mr.  ScHw^AB.  No ;  I  do  not.    I  think  they  get  everything  they  are 

entitled  to.    1  make  the  prediction 

Mr.  Randell    (interrupting).  You   understand  my  question,  do 
you  not  ? 
Mr.  Schwab.  I  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  give  me  a  candid  answer,  for  which  you  have 
been  given  some  credit  nere. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  thought  I  answered  your  question. 
Mr.  Randell.  You  said  you  did  not  think  the  western  man  was 
under  any  burden. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  did  not  ask  me  whether  he  had  a  burden.    I 
volunteered  that  information. 

Mr.  Randeul.  Mr.  Schwab,  if  it  was  a  fact  that  the  manufacturers 
m  the  East  could  take  off  the  tariff,  that  would  mean  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  product? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer  in 
the  East? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  West  it  would  not  have  that  tendency  on  ac- 
count of  the  freight  rates,  and  the  manufacturer  could  still  keep  up 
™  price?    Is  that  what  you  meant? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  understand,  then,  that  I  said,  therefore 
there  was  less  hope  for  the  consumer  in  the  West  to  be  relieved  of 
his  burden? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  That  is,  for  his  products  to  be  reduced  in  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mt.  Randell.  You  understood  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite,  but  I  did  not  understand  what  you  meant  by 

burden." 
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Mr.  Bandell.  The  burden  of  the  higher  prices  he  has  to  pay  by 
reason  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  we  will  not  quibble  about  that.  You  are  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  Bandeu..  You  sav,  I  believe,  that  the  cost  of  labor  entering 
into  this  matter  is  all  the  cost,  except  the  price  of  the  material  in 
the  ground? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Baw  materials. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  this  cost,  30  per  cent  of  it,  if  I  understood  you 
correctly,  goes  to  railroads  for  transportation  I 

Mr.  Schwab.  Eight. 

Mr.  Ban  dell.  That  is  according  to  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  were  figuring  the  rails  at  $28  a  ton  at 
your  factory? 

Mr.  ScHTVAB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  So  at  that  time  the  railroads  had  already  gotten  30 
per  cent  of  the  cost  to  produce  those  rails,  excepting,  I  mean,  leaving 
out  the  cost  of  material  in  the  ground? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  was  a  charge,  you  say,  of  royalty,  of  about 
$1  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Twelve  years  ago  the  ordinary  price  of  royalties  for 
iron  ore  was  about  25  cents  a  ton,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  leased  it  as  low  as  10  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  iron  mines  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  Northwest,  in  the  lake  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  twelve  years  ago  they  were  owned  by  a  great 
many  people? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Since  then  they  have  been  bought  up  and  are  now 
owned  by  a  few  corporations? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  About  what  percentage  of  the  visible  or  known 
deposits  in  the  country  are  owned  by  the  steel  trust — the  steel  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  corporation  that  you  say  makes  45  per  cent  of 
the  output. 

.Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  answer ;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  say  45  per  cent,  about  proportionate  to  the 
production. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  other  deposits  are  owned  by  other  corpora- 
tions, other  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  other  steel  companies. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  all  these  steel  companies,  by  common  consent, 
as  distinguished  from  by  agreement,  sell  their  product  of  rails  and 
structural  steel  at  the  same  price! 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  do. 
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Mr.  Randeix.  That  is  not  by  accident,  but  is  considered  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  the  best  course  to  pursue  for  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  want  to  evade  that  at  all,  and  I  want 

Mr,  Eandell.  I  did  not  insinuate  that  you  would  evade  it— ^ — 
Mr.  Schwab.  But  the  question  I  rather  thought  put  me  in  that 
Kriit. 
Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  it  was  not  by  positive  agreement,  but 

by 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  said  this- 


Mr.  Randeijj.  Is  it  by  positive  affreement? 
The  Chaikman.  We  have  been  all  over  that  question  once,  and  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  go  over  it  again. 

Mr.  RANDEUi.  I  have  not  been  absent 

The  Chabr^ian.  That  has  all  been  covered. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  taking  up  very  much  time.  My  question 
was  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask^  him  another  question  and  he  said 
he  had  not  testified  to  that. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  Your  question  was  whether  there  was  any  agree- 
ment about  the  price  of  $28  a  ton 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  not. 

The  Chahiman.  Or  any  understanding. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  explained  to  you  exactly 

Mr.  Randell.  My  question  before  that  was  this :  That  as  he  had, 
I  understood,  testified  that  it  was  not  by  agreement,  but  by  mutual 
consent,  as  distinguished  from  agreement,  that  they  had  fixed  the 
prices;  then  I  asked  him  if  that  was  considered  by  him  a  business 
proposition  or  mere  accident. 

The  Chaibman.  Let  us  get  through  with  this. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  committee,  but  I  have  not  taken  up  very  much  time 

The  Chaib^ian.  We  want  to  jget  through. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand ;  but  my  people  have  to  pay  the  tariflF 
on  this;  there  are  a  great  many  consumers  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Schwab.  As  I  explained  before,  we  had  an  agreement  to  main- 
tain the  price  of  rails  along  in  1896  and  1897,  and  then  came  the  steel 
war,  the  great  break  in  prices,  and  after  that  was  all  over — this  was 
before  the  time  of  the  steel  corporation — the  steel  manufacturers  got 
together  and  agreed  to  restore  the  price  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  need  not  go  over  that 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  this  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know,  but  I  am  asking  you  with  reference  to  pres- 
ent conditions.    I  do  not  care  how  you  came  by  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Gentlemen,  I  came  here  to  give  you  this  information 
freely,  and  I  will  do  it  in  my  own  way  or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  answer  my  questions — - 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  must  permit  me  to  answer  them  in  my  own  way. 
I  CAn  not  answer  the  direct  question  yes  or  no  without  an  implied 
understanding  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Go  ahead. 

The  Chahiman.  Of  course,  answer  it  as  far  as  you  please. 

Mr.  ScawAB.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  exact  reasons.  Then  we 
got  together  as  manufacturers  and  restored  the  price  of  rails  to  $28. 
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Now,  there  has  been  no  manufacturer  selling  rails  that  would  dare 
to  change  that  price  for  fear  of  another  steel-rail  war.  That  is  true 
of  every  line  of  which  I  spoke,  that  we  had  the  same  arrangements 
about. 

Mr.  Rakdell..  Practically  all  lines  of  steel  products? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  all  lines  of  which  I  spoke.  Structural  steel  and 
steel  products. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Of  course,  then  that  applies  to  foreign  sales?  You 
said  something  about  foreign  sales. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  it  was  the  same  with  foreign  sales. 
That  varies  very  much. 

Mr.  Bandell.  The  record  will  show  that.    I  thought  you  did. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  I  did  I  wish  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this.  That  present  con- 
dition, whether  you  call  it  by  mutual  agreement  of  fear  of  change,  or 
what,  that  condition  is  a  matter  that  is  absolutely  in  the  control  of 
the  present  steel  corporations,  is  it  not,  that  makes  these  prices  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  by  the  mutual — I  can  not  say  consent.  I  do 
not  know  the  word  to  use  that  will  not  be  misconstrued,  or  misunder- 
stood. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  is  a  matter  in  their  control,  that  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  the  manufacturers  of  various  products  of  steel 
in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Bandell.  The  question  is.  Is  it  not  a  matter  in  their  control  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  suppose  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  is. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  say  it  is,  but  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Bandell.  They  not  only  have  the  control  of  the  market  at 
present,  but  they  have  the  control  of  all  the  ore  deposits  in  the  United 
States,  as  you  stated? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  did  not  state  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Then  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  said  that  the  steel  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  rule,  control  most  of  the  iron  deposits,  but  not  all.  Every 
great  steel  works  must  have  its  own  ore. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  steel  company 
owned  about  45  per  cent,  which  was  about  the  same  proportion  of 
the  ore  as  its  proportion  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Schwab.  1  said  45  per  cent  of  the  Lake  ores.  I  did  not  say  of 
the  iron  deposits  of  the  countrv.  Mr.  Longworth  was  asking  me 
about  the  laJke  ores,  and  I  said  that  the  Steel  Corporation  controlled 
about  45  per  cent.  That  is  vastly  different  from  45  per  cent  of  the 
ores  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Then  I  asked  you  if  the  balance  of  the  ore  in  the 
country  was  not  controlled  by  the  other  steel  corporations 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  I  said  yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  are  there  any  deposits  not  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  steel  corporations  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Other  than  the  lake  ores,  many. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  All  over  the  United  States;  in  Virginia,  Alabama, 
Cuba,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a 
State  in  the  Union  that  does  not  have  some  iron  ore. 
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Mr.  Randell.  You  say,  as  I  understand  it,  as  a  reason,  or  perhaps 
it  might  be  so  construed  at  least,  for  the  increase  in  royalty,  is  that 
the  land  is  worth  morel 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not.  I  said  ore  lands.  When  I  say 
ore  lands,  I  mean  ore  deposits. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  that  is  by  the  acre.  You  said  that  there  were 
some  acres  that  were  worth  $3,000. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  was  speaking  of  coal  then. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  was  in  reference  to  coal  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  then 

Mr.  Dalzell..  That  was  in  reference  to  the  Connellsville  coal  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  increased  the  price  of  coke?  ' 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  coal? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  which  is  measured  by  the  acre. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  then,  the  iron  deposits,  paying  royalties  to 
them,  you  have  gotten  them  for  from  10  cents  to  $1  a  ton,  in  round 
figures. 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  round  figures;  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  it  has  increased  in  value,  say,  from  400  to 
900  per  cent  in  price.  Now^  as  to  these  deposits  where  you  pay  these 
royalties,  is  that  royaltj^  paid  to  any  steel  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  to  individuals  or  companies  owning  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  about.  Now,  are 
most  of  those  deposits  owned  by  the  companies  engaged  in  the  steel 
business,  or  by  men  or  other  persons  havmg  an  interest  in  the  com- 
panies producing  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  at  all.  To  give  you  an  illustration,  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  owns  great  deposits  of  iron  ores.  It  leases  its 
iron-ore  lands  to  companies  at  so  much  a  ton. 

Jir.  Randell.  The  railroad  company,  you  say,  is  interested  in  the 


Mr.  Schwab.  How? 

Mr.  Randell.  It  ships  the  freight. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  ships  the  ore  over  its  road,  certainly,  but  I  cite 
that  only  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  coming  to  that  very  point  that  you  were  speak- 
ing of  a  while  ago  in  the  illustration  you  gave.  The  railroad  com- 
pany has  the  iron-ore  deposit  and  charges  a  higher  profit  for  that 
than  used  to  be  charged,  a  higher  royality;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  railroad,  you  say,  does  not  want  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  rails,  and  yet  they  use  them  to  make  their 
road. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  was  unfortunate  in  my  illustration. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  think  so,  but  is  that  not  a  fact,  and  is  not  the  rea- 
son of  it  that  the  interests  of  the  steel  companies  and  of  the  rail- 
roads  

Mr.  Schwab.  Let  me  give  vou  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  finisn  my  question. 
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And  the  great  corporations  are  so  blended  and  dovetailed  and  in- 
terwoven together  to-day  that  they,  pursuing  their  various  functions, 
controlling  their  various  interests,  combine  and  plunder  the  common 
people?  When  I  say  plunder,  I  mean  by  charging  a  higher  price 
than  they  could  without  such  combination. 

(Several  members:  "Answer  yes  or  no.") 

Mr.  Bandell.  Yes  or  no.  You  would  have  to  say  yes  to  that, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  give  up.    I  do  not  even  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  1  think  I  can  make  the  question  very  plain. 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  accordance  with  your  observation  and  your  idea, 
that  the  reason  that  the  railroad  companies  do  not  want  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  because  the  various  interests  that  own  the 
coal  companies  and  the  steel  companies  and  the  railroad  companies 
are  blended  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  oi  them 
to  put  up  the  price  of  the  product  and  each  get  his  price,  so  levying 
ujpon  the  consumer  this  tribute?  I  hope  you  understand  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  must  confess  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LoNOWoRTH.  Can  ^ou  tell  me  how  much  a  blast  furnace  has  to 
pay  per  ton  for  its  ore  if  it  has  no  supply  of  its  own  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  depends  on  its  location. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  There  is  no  quoted  market  price  for  ore? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  there  is  a  market  price  for  lake  ores  at  lake 
ports. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  About  what  is  the  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  know ;  I  do  not  buy  it.  I  think  it  is  about 
$4  a  ton,  or  something  like  that,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  buy 
ores.  And  so,  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  East ;  there  is  a  different 
price  in  different  locations,  dependent  upon  the  cost  of  producing 
right  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Gilchrist  is  here,  and,  owing  to  sickness  in  his  family,  I  will 
call  him  next,  instead  of  Professor  Tausig. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  ROBERT  GILCHRIST. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  I  have  asked  permission  to  appear  before  you  in 
the  interest  of  only  one  concern,  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Com- 
pany, with  the  request  that  you  maintain  the  present  duty  on  ferro- 
manganese,  which  is  $4  a  ton,  and  is  covered  by  Article  122  and 
Clause  C. 

The  reason  I  have  asked  for  permission  to  appear  before  you  is 
because  I  have  been  told  that  the  steel  makers,  at  their  meeting  in  New 
York,  and  some  steel  makers  in  their  talks  before  you,  have  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  this  duty,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  that 
appears  before  you  and  asks  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off 
of  everything  that  enters  into  his  manufactured  product  and  then 
views  with  horror  any  suggestion  that  the  duty  should  be  taken 
off  the  manufactured  product,  is  trying  to  work  both  ends  against 
the  middle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  we  agree  to. 
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Mr.  GiLCHBiST.  Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  apparently  good  sense 
that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  of  f  erroman^anese,  because  most  all 
of  the  f erromanganese  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from  Eng- 
land. There  is  ferromanganese  made  in  this  country  by  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  very  largely,  and  altogether  from  imported 
ores;  a  little  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Company;  a  little  by  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  and  a  very  little  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. But  in  1907  there  were  100,000  tons  imported  at  a  duty  of  $4 
a  ton,  netting  the  Government  $400,000. 

Now,  as  all  this  ferromanganese  is  imported,  it  would  seem  right 
and  proper  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  so  that  the  manufacturer 
in  this  country  should  get  his  raw  material  free,  make  his  product 
cheaper,  and  sell  it  as  cheap  as  he  could.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
enters  into  that  that  perhaps  is  not  known  to  many  of  the  steel  men. 
In  the  first  {)lace  the  reason  that  ferromanganese  is  not  made  very 
largely  in  this  country  is  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  ferro- 
manganese here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  justify  the  erection  of  a 
blast  furnace. 

Manganese  is  found  in  the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains,  but  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  from  Vermont  to  Georgia,  are  strewn  with  manga- 
nese wrecks.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  the  wrecks  of  plants  where  peo- 
ple have  spent  their  time  and  money  developing,  and  then  found  them 
useless.  No  ferromanganese  deposits  have  heretofore  been  found 
that  justified  the  erection  of  a  blast  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of 
manganese  until  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company,  which  I 
represent 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  New 
York. 

They  have  found  in  Virginia,  and  spent  $75,000  to  find  and  de- 
velop, manganese-ore  deposits  which  justify  the  erection  of  a  blast 
fiimace,  and  they  are  ready  to  spend  a  half  million  dollars  more  to 
inaugurate  in  this  country  an  industry  which  has  never  existed, 
which  is  the  manufacture  of  80  per  cent  of  the  ferromanganese  used 
in  the  country. 

I  would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  appear  before  you  and  ask  you  to 
protect  one  person  if  two  persons  were  going  to  be  injured  by  pro- 
tecting one — and  when  I  say  injured  I  mean  injured  materially.  If 
there  were  only  one  other  person,  then  I  would  think  I  had  as  much 
right  to  demand  consideration  as  the  other  one  person. 

But  in  order  to  see  what  injury  will  be  done  oy  a  retention  of  the 
^^ty?  you  would  have  to  find  out  how  much  ferromanganese  is  used 
by  the  steel  manufacturers.  Mr.  Schwab  said  you  could  put  down  the 
c(»t  of  ferromanganese  used  in  a  ton  at  60  cents. 

From  the  letters  I  have  been  able  to  get  on  the  subject  and  from 
the  works  on  the  subject  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  I  find 
that  the  cost  of  ferromanganese  at  the  present  time,  the  present  mar- 
ket price,  is  about  30  cents — from  25  to  40  cents.  That  is,  for  the 
amount  needed  in  a  ton.  But  let  us  call  it  60  cents  on  a  ton  of  steel. 
Ferromanganese  to-day  is  worth  $40.  I  say  $40.  It  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  about  $42,  but  for  the  sake  of  easier  figuring  I  prefer  to  call 
it$«). 

If  the  cost  of  the  ferromanganese  is  $40  a  ton,  and  the  amount 
required  in  a  ton  of  steel  is  60  cents,  and  the  duty  is  $4,  or  one-tenth 
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the  price  the  steel  maker  is  paying  for  it,  it  makes  a  difference  of 
6  cents  in  a  ton  of  steel. 

Steel  is  sold  by  the  pound,  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton.  The  steel 
maker  is  suffering  in  order  that  the  Government  may  have  $400,000 
a  year,  and  incidentally  that  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Com- 
pany may  go  into  existence,  they  are  suffering  G/2240  of  a  cent,  which 
IS  3/1120  cent  per  pound.    That  is  what  they  are  suffering. 

Now,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  I  would  not  ask  you  to  keep  the  duty 
on  if  in  your  estimation,  as  small  as  tliat  saving  would  be,  the  steel 
men  would  go  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  and  say, 
*' Gentlemen,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty  of  $4  a  ton  on  ferro- 
manganese  we  can  make  the  steel  at  6  cents  a  ton  cheaper,  or  3/1120 
of  a  cent  per  pound  cheaper,  and  we  cheerfully  hand  it  over  to  you." 
But  if  jdu  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  the  steel  men  ^11  put  that 
8/1120  m  their  own  pockets,  and  will  simply  add  that  to  the  profits 
that  do  not  need  anything  added  to  them,  then  I  think  it  is  emi- 
nentlv  right  and  proper  that  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 
that  has  one  separate  entity,  should  be  entitled  to  go  into  business 
and  establish  in  this  country  a  business  that  has  never  heretofore 
existed. 

If  there  is  anything  in  a  tariff  for  protection,  it  seems  to  me  right 
and  fair  that  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company,  if  they  do  not 
ask  for  any  more  protection  than  has  existed  in  the  past,  are  entitled 
in  their  childhood  to  as  much  protection  as  these  overgrown  indus- 
tries. I  think  they  are  an  industry  entitled  to  as  much  consideration 
as  any  other  industry. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  anything  in  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Government 
could  get  a  revenue  and  work  less  hardship  on  the  general  consum- 
ing public  than  by  maintaining  the  duty  on  ferromanganese. 

There  is  one  other  industry  in  this  country  that  uses  ferroman- 
pinese  that  has  not  asked  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  that  is  the  manufacturer  of  car  wheels. 

This  knowledge  is  common  property.  It  is  common  practice  in 
the  matter  of  car  wheels  that  ferromanganese  is  used,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent.  The  standard  car  wheel  up 
to  a  short  time  ago  was  600  pounds.  A  quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  600 
pounds  is  a  pound  and  a  half.  At  $40  a  ton,  a  pound  of  ferroman- 
ganese is  worth  approximately  a  cent  and  a  half.  A  pound  and  a 
half  would  be  worth,  roughly,  2^  cents. 

In  other  words,  the  car-wheel  maker  is  suffering  a  loss  by  the  re- 
tention of  the  duty  of  2J  cents  on  a  600-pound  wheel,  and  with  the 
duty  being  $4  a  ton. 

I  did  not  get  that  right.  The  cost  of  the  ferromanganese  in  a 
600- pound  wheel  is  2i  cents,  and  the  cost  of  the  duty  to  the  Ciir- wheel 
maker  is  one-fourth  of  1  cent.  In  other  words,  the  cost  per  jKJund  of 
car  wheels,  the  car- wheel  maker  is  suffering  a  loss  of  $0.0124.  and  in 
view  of  the  small  losses  which  are  divided,  as  Mr.  Schwab  said, 
among  very  few  people — ^because  the  steel  manufacturers  are  very  few 
in  number — and  divided  among  people  who  are  eminently  able  to 
stand  them — it  seems  to  me  right  and  proper  that  this  concern  should 
be  permitted  to  inaugurate  its  business  in  this  country  and  establish 
a  new  business. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  the  same  paragraph  with  pig  iron,  is 
it  not? 
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ilr.  Gilchrist.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  requires  the  same  duty  ? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  should  bear  the  same  duty  as  pig 
iron? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Well,  there  is  no  criterion  by  which  one  who  hopes 
to  be  a  manufacturer  of  ferromanganese  can  go,  because  there  are  no 
commercial  ferromanganese  manufacturers.  I  do  not  know  abso- 
lutely what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  make  ferromanganese  in  this  country. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  go  on  estimates,  ask  as  many  questions  as  I  can. 
You  can  realize  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  the  Carnegie 
Company  and  ask  them  what  it  costs  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  ought  to  give  some 
information  by  which  the  committee  can  find  out  what  it  costs? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes,  sir.  As  far  as  we  can  figure,  it  will  cost  us 
^Oaton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  laid  down  in  New  York  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  About  $43 ;  it  has  been  $39 ;  it  varies. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  make  it  for  $40? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  We  can  make  it  for  $40.  We  can  not  tell  what 
the  Englishman  makes  it  for. 

The  Chairman.  Laid  down  at  $40  before  the  duty  is  paid  ? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  That  is,  with  the  duty  paid.  It  is  common  talk 
in  the  ferromanganese  business  that  the  Englishman  gets  just  about 
cost  for  his  ferromanganese  when  he  gets  £8  for  it  laid  down  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  manufacture  small  quantities? 

Mr.  Gn.cHRi8T.  Yes;  we  would  manufacture  about  35,000  tons  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  manufactured  ? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  We  would  if  we  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  cost  $40  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  As  far  as  we  have  figured,  it  would  cost  us  $40  a 
ton,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  not  in  the  manufacturing  business? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  prospectors? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  We  have  prospected  so  far  that  we  are  ready  to 
go  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  now. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  personally  have  had  no  experience  in 
manufacturing  ferro-manganese? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 
I  want  to  go  a  little  further  and  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
from  facts  what  it  costs  the  Englishman  to  manuracture  it,  but  it  is 
conunon  talk  among  the  ferro-manganese  men  that  it  will  cost  us  $40. 
If  you  take  the  $4  a  ton  duty  off,  it  is  our  understanding,  it  will  cost 
them  about  $34  to  lay  it  down  here,  and  that  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  going  into  business. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Have  you  put  up  a  plant? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  No;  not  yet.  We  are  ready  to  put  up  a  plant. 
We  are  ready  to  spend  half  a  million  dollars  to  put  up  a  plant  and 
iiuiu^rate  this  business  in  this  country  if  the  duty  of  $1  a  ton  is 
maintained. 
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STATEMENT  OF  F.  W.  TAUSSIG,  PEOFESSOE  AT  HAE7AED  COLLEQE, 

CAMBEIDGE,  MASS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Taussig.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlmen  of  the  committee,  of 
course  I  can  not  pretend  to  have  anything  like  as  detailed  icnowledge 
of  the  particular  industries  concerning  wliich  you  have  heard  as  the 
gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in  them,  and  I  can  not  pretend  to  have  as 
detailed  acquaintance  with  the  various  paragraphs  and  schedules  of 
the  tariff  as  some  of  you  gentlemen  who  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
attention  to  them.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  history  of  tariff  legislation,  and  I  have  given  some 
thought  and  inquiry  to  the  principles  of  the  subject,  or  what  ?eemed 
to  me  to  be  the  principles  oi  the  subject,  and  I  venture,  therefore,  to 
say,  in  the  first  place,  a  few  words  upon  the  question  of  principle 

Mr.  McCall.  Will  you  please  state  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  My  occupation  is  professor  of  political  economy  in 
Harvard  University. 

Mr.  McCaijl.  I  understand  you  are  at  the  head  of  the  department 
of  economics  at  Harvard  University? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  am  the  senior  member  of  that  department  in 
Harvard  University,  and  I  have  written  more  or  less  on  various 
economic  subiects,  and  among  other  works  I  have  written  a  history 
of  the  tariff  legislation  of  the  United  States,  which  may  have  been 
seen  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

I  wish  to  begin,  in  the  way  of  explaining  my  feeling  of  the  ques- 
tion of  principle,  by  pointing  out  that  in  this  country  there  are  two 
great  classes  of  manufacturing  industries. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  range  of  industries  which  either  are 
exporting  products  or  else  are  carrying  on  their  operations  quite  in- 
dependently of  competition  from  abroad.  We  know  that  there  are 
exportations  of  all  sorts  of  metal  manufactures,  household  hardware 
and  machinery,  sewing  machines,  and  electric  apparatus.  A  list  is 
g^ven  every  year  in  the  reports  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation. We  know  there  is  exportation  of  such  things  as  sewing 
silks,  and  some  sort  of  pressed  glassware,  and  so  forth. 

We  also  know  that  there  is  a  great  range  of  manufactures  of  which 
there  is  no  importation  and  as  to  which  there  is  no  probability  or 
danger  of  importations  upon  which  the  duties  are  moderate  or  low. 
For  instance,  there  are  boots  and  shoes.  There  are  practically  no 
boots  and  shoes  imported  into  this  country.  There  is  practically  no 
pressed  glass  imported  into  this  country.  There  is  virtually  no  pig 
iron  imported  nowadays,  except  special  qualities,  as  the  members  ot 
the  committee  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  range  of  industries  more  fa- 
miliar as  to  which  there  is  danger  of  competing  imports  and  as  to 
which  it  is  said  with  plausibility,  and  in  some  cases  doubtless  with 
truth,  that  if  there  were  not  very  high  duties  in  those  industries  those 
commodities  would  be  imported. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  great  difference 
in  the  relative  condition  of  those  two  classes  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustries— that  is,  there  must  be  a  greater  efficiency  of  labor  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other.  If  we  export  pressed  glass  and  pay  high 
wages  to  the  people  engaged  in  making  it  (the  rates  of  wages  are 
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general  high  rates  of  wages  in  this  country  in  both  classes  of  indus- 
try), if  we  sell  it  abroad  or  at  home  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  imported, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  that  industry 
must  be  great. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  industry  such  as  window  glass 
used  to  be,  and  perhaps  still  is,  in  which,  notwithstanding  high 
duties — duties  of  60  or  70  per  cent — importation  continues,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  labor  in  that  industry  must  be  relatively 
low. 

In  the  one  industry  you  have  high  wages  and  low  prices  of  the 
commodity  which  is  disposed  of.  In  the  other  industiy  you  have 
high  wages  and  relatively  high  prices  for  the  commodity  which  is 
disposed  of. 

Let  me  illustrate  that,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  continuing  for  a 
moment  on  that  train  of  thought,  by  contrasting  some  of  the  ffreat 
agricultural  industries  or  industries  closely  allied  with  agriculture. 

The  bulk  of  our  exports  is  of  agricultural  products.  They  must  be 
sold  in  foreign  countries,  in  competition  with  commodities  of  the 
same  kind  produced  in  foreign  countries.  They  must  be  sold  in  this 
country  at  a  lower  price  than  those  commodities  can  be  produced  in 
foreign  countries  and  sold  here.  We  know  that  wages  in  these  indus- 
tries are  higher  in  the  United  States.  If  wages  are  higher  and  yet 
the  prices  of  the  commodity  are  low,  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
efficiency  of  labor  in  those  industries  is  great;  in  other  words,  those 
are  industries  in  which  the  labor  of  the  people  of  the  community  is 
applied  to  greater  advantage,  with  greater  efficiency,  with  greater 
productiveness,  than  in  those  industries  which  call  for  protection. 

Now,  there  are  some  agricultural  industries  in  wliich  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  some  agricultural  commodities  which  are  imported  into  the 
United  States.  It  is  somewhat  curious  to  know  that  a  country  that 
ranks  first  in  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  should 
nevertheless  import  some  agricultural  products,  such  as  flax  and 
hemp.  Those  articles  are  not  produced  npre  to  any  extent,  but  they 
are  unported,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  considerable  duty  on  them. 
What  does  that  mean?  That  means  that  labor  in  those  industries 
necessarily,  for  some  reason,  is  inefficient — or,  for  fear  the  phrase 
"inefficient"  may  bear  some  implication,  I  will  say  not  productive, 
not  yielding  much. 

liVnat  are  the  causes  of  efficiency  ?  \^'^ly  is  it  that  in  some  industries 
in  the  United  States  we  have  high  wages  and  low  prices,  and  in 
other  industries  we  can  not  have  high  wages  unless  we  have  high 
prices?  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  efficiency  of  the  labor  unit 
IS  different  in  one  case  from  that  in  the  other.  What  is  the  cause  for 
the  difference?  Our  agricultural  resources  are  very  great.  Our 
climate  is  advantageous.  That  is  one  cause  of  efficiency  in  agricul- 
tural production,  and  the  combination  of  high  wages  and  low  prices. 

I  tmnk,  however,  quite  as  important  a  cause  in  the  United  States 
is  the  mode  in  which  agricultural  production  is  carried  on.  This  is 
a  community  in  which  the  use  of  the  latest  improved  agricultural 
machinery,  of  intelligent  modes  of  applying  laoor  to  the  soil,  are 
more  developed  than  thejr  are  in  most  European  countries — in  fact, 
in  any  European  countries.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  you  find 
some  agricultural  commodities  as  to  which  the  application  of  our 
machinery  is  not  feasible — and  that  happens  to  be  so  in  the  case  of 
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hemp  and  flax — there  you  find  that  the  usual  rule  does  not  obtain, 
and  that  there  the  commodity  is  imported  instead  of  being  exported. 

Turning  again  to  the  manufacturing  industries,  I  think  the  gen- 
eral rule  can  be  laid  down  that  those  industries  in  which  there  is 
opportunity  for  the  application  of  improved  machinery  and  for  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  hand  labor,  and  in  which  that  oppor- 
tunity exists  to  the  greatest  extent,  are  the  industries  in  which  you 
find  that  combination  of  high  wages  and  low  prices  j)er  unit  of  prod- 
uct which  brings  about  the  establishment  of  the  industry  within 
the  country  and  its  independence  of  duties. 

I  think  perhaps  as  striking  an  illustration  as  any  can  be  given  in 
a  phrase  which  I  found  in  the  tariff  hearings;  in  the  hearings  which 
were  held  before  you.  A  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments,  Mr. 
Pound,  testified — and  his  testimony  will  be  found  on  page  3894  of  the 
hearings — in  this  language: 

We  are  Just  about  holding  our  own  in  the  better  classes  of  instruments.  In 
other  words,  where  American  skill,  American  ingenuity,  and  where  adapta- 
bility to  local  conditions  occur,  and  where  there  is  a  perfect  factory  organiza- 
tion, we  have  held  our  own,  but  not  otherwise. 

And  I  can  use  another  illustration,  which  I  found  in  another  hear- 
ing, with  reference  to  an  entirely  different  subject.  A  manufacturer 
of  woolen  goods,  especially  ladies'  goods,  used  this  language : 

In  France  the  finest  fabrics  for  ladles'  wear  are  produced.  These  fabrics  are 
of  the  very  finest  texture,  decidedly  liglit  in  weight,  and  vei*y  sheer.  At  that, 
the  cost  of  labor  entering  into  these  fabrics  is  of  a  very  minlnuim  amount,  as 
the  work  is  largely  done  by  the  r>easantry,  who  take  the  warps  home  with  them 
and  weave  the  fabric  on  hand  looms,  the  whole  family  bending  their  energies 
on  getting  out  the  product,  for  wlilch  they  receive  only  a  few  francs  per  week, 
which  in  American  money  amounts  to  a  song.    The  same  applies  to  Germany. 

Now,  anyone  who  is  familiar  or  who  has  learned  something — I  can 
not  say  I  am  familiar,  but  I  have  learned  something — of  the  differ- 
ence in  textile  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  will 
find  that  in  regard  to  the  finer  quality  of  goods,  specially  those  using 
very  high  count  yards,  automatic  machinery,  power  looms  at  high 
speed,  and  with  half  a  dozen  of  them  attended  to  by  one  weaver,  can 
not  be  used. 

AVhere  power  looms  can  be  used  the  weavers  turn  out  a  great  deal 
per  day,  and  those  are  the  conditions  under  which  American  in- 
genuity is  applied  to  advantage,  and  those  are  the  conditions  where 
the  product  is  turned  out  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
higher  wages,  at  as  low  price  as  it  is  turned  out  in  foreign  countries. 

Now,  that  leads  me  to  say  a  word  on  the  general  question,  which 
has  l>een  thrashed  out  doubtless  before  your  committee,  and  still 
which  I  will  refer  to  for  a  moment.  We  have  a  generally  higher 
rate  of  wages  in  the  United  States.  I  think  that  higher  rate  of  wages 
is  generally  due  to  the  higher  productiveness  or  industry  in  the 
United  States,  the  generally  higher  productiveness  of  industry, 
which  is  another  word  for  the  higher  efficiency  of  labor,  which  is  due 
partly  to  great  natural  resources,  chiefly  to  greater  intelligence, 
greater  skill,  better  machinery,  carr\dng  on  of  the  processes  or  pro- 
duction under  those  conditions  which  are  favorable  to  American 
conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those  industries  where  those  conditions  do 
not  obtain,  you  will  find  a  demand  for  protective  duties  appears. 
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Now,  I  think  I  state  the  opinion  of  all  such  persons  as  myself— r 
students,  teachers  of  economics — when  I  say  that  that  is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  maintenance  of  high  wages  in  this  country. 

Those  high  wages  appeared  before  we  had  any  protective  system. 
They  maintain  themselves,  even  although  there  is  a  protective  system, 
and  would  maintain  themselves  if  the  protective  system  were  done 
away  with,  although  necessarily  under  that  proposition,  with  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  labor,  there  would  very  likely  be  greater  dis- 
turbance than  the  eventual  result  would  justify. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  our  belief  is  that  the  general  contention  that 
the  general  high  rate  of  wages  in  the  UnitM  States  is  due  to  the 
protective  system  is  unfounded.  Where  you  have  industries  in  which 
the  efficiency  of  labor  is  not  great,  in  which  you  have  high  wages, 
and  yet  do  not  turn-out  much  per  man,  then,  of  course,  you  have  to 
have  the  high  price  of  the  product  in  order  to  maintain  the  high 
wages.  Those  industries  will  not  be  maintained  unless  you  have  the 
protective  OTstem. 

I  wrote  down  as  I  heard  the  very  interesting  testimony  of  Mr. 
Schwab,  a  memorandum  of  a  statement  of  his,  which  exemplifies, 
perhaps  as  well  as  anything,  the  situation.  Mr.  Schwab  was  compar- 
ing the  pig-iron  furnaces  in  the  United  States  and  England.  In  the 
United  States  he  said  he  had  a  better  plant,  he  had  one-half  as  many 
laborers,  he  paid  those  laborers  twice  as  much,  but  the  output  per 
unit  of  lab<»:  was  twice  as  much,  and,  therefore,  he  was  able  to  sell 
hisproduct  as  low  as  the  Englishman. 

He  stated  also  that  in  Germany  great  improvement  had  been  made 
in  recent  years,  and  he  said,  in  his  opinion,  the  technical  conditions 
in  Germany  were  not  inferior  at  this  time  to  those  in  the  United 
States,  to  which  the  obvious  answer  is,  I  think,  that  it  is  time  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  those  improvements  where 
they  have  not  done  so. 

Now  I  wish  to  add  one  word  more  as  to  a  state  of  things,  or  a 
possibility,  which  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
academic  economists,  and  which  has  been  of  importance  in  the  out- 
come of  protection  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Some  industries  which  may  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  American 
conditions,  that  is,  industries  which  do  not  seem  to  be  amenable  to 
the  machine  process,  to  the  development  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
may  possibly  be  made  so  by  being  stimulated  in  this  country  through 
protective  duties.  In  other  words,  the  argument  for  protection  to 
young  industries,  for  developing  young  industries,  may  be  applied, 
and  I  think  there  is  ground  for  supposing  that  in  the  starting  and 
development  of  the  iron  industry,  which  took  place  between  1880 
and  1900,  there  was  an  outcome  of  that  kind. 

I  think  the  silk  manufacture,  which  has  been  established  by  pro- 
tective duties  in  this  country,  presents  another  illustration  of  the  same 
kind. 

When,  however,  you  have  an  industry  which  has  had  a  high  range 
of  duties  for  a  series  of  years  and  is  constantly  clamoring  for  still 
higher  duties,  as  well  as  a  maintenance  of  the  existing  protection, 
and  protests  against  any  reduction  of  duties,  then  there  is  a  prima 
facie  case  that  no  development  is  taking  place  or  is  likely  to  take 
place.    Of  that  I  think  there  is  no  more  striking  illustration  than  the 
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case  of  the  woolen  manufacturers.  As  you  know,  in  1867,  when  the 
present  tariflF  on  woolen  goods  was  established,  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers said  they  would  ^  satisfied  with  a  net  protection  of  25  per 
cent.  There  was  a  compensating  duty  then,  and  the  duty  in  fact  was 
35  per  cent,  of  which  10  per  cent  was  to  compensate  for  dyed  stuffs 
and  internal-revenue  taxes,  leaving  a  net  protection  of  25  per  cent 
That  duty  has  been  steadily  increased,  and  the  compensating  duty 
has  been  increased,  although,  as  is  doubtless  familiar  to  the  members 
of  the  committee,  that  compensating  duty  contains  a  large  element 
of  protection. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  has  gone  up  from  35  to  40,  from  40  to  45,  to 
50,  to  55,  and  it  is  now  protested  that  55  is  not  a  bit  too  much. 

Now,  that  seems  to  me  prima  facie  indication  that  the  object  which 
is  said  to  be  the  object  to  be  eventually  attained,  namely,  the  ability  of 
the  home  market  to  supply  the  commodity  at  as  low  a  price  as  it 
could  otherwise  be  obtained,  is  not  in  prospect  in  such  a  case. 

I  suppose  all  those  who  talk  about  protection  to  young  industries 
will  admit  that  ultimately  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  his  dividend. 
But  in  this  case  there  seems  to  be  no  such  ultimate  object  in  view. 

My  point  of  view,  therefore,  is  that  the  aim  of  all  legislation  should 
be  to  ^et  the  industry  of  the  community  directed  in  those  channels 
where  it  is  most  advantageous,  in  those  channels  where  you  have  the 
combination  of  high  wages  and  low  prices.  That  is  the  one  indubit- 
able piece  of  evidence  of  great  efficiency  of  labor,  and  unless  you  have 
that  you  are  not  going  to  have  a  high  range  of  real  wages. 

From  that  point  of  view,  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  committee 
some  specific  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  certain  raw  materials  should  be  ad- 
mitted free,  partly  because  natural  geographical  conditions  determine 
their  advantages  in  production  and  partly  because  in  the  case  of  raw 
materials  there  is  no  such  possibility  of  development  of  the  protection 
to  young  industries — of  mtroducmg  the  application  of  American 
industry  in  its  most  advantageous  way. 

Therefore  I  believe  certain  raw  material  should  be  admitted  free, 
such  as  coal  and  iron  ore.  If  up  in  the  wilds  of  Maine  there  had 
been  suddenly  discovered  deposits  of  iron  ore,  such  as  have  been  dis- 
covered elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  of  course  we  would  have 
considered  it  a  great  blessing.  It  happens  that  such  deposits  are 
found  in  Cuba,  and  then  for  some  reason  we  suppose  that  discovery 
is  disadvantageous  to  the  United  States. 

Up  on  the  Tacific  coast,  on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  there  are 
gooa  coal  mines.  If  in  1840 — was  it  1840  or  1842?  Anyway,  the  time 
of  the  Oregon  controversy,  when  we  claimed  that  country  for  our 
own — if  our  claim,  our  contention,  had  been  decided  in  our  favor, 
we  would  have  thought  it  a  great  blessing  to  have  those  coal  mines. 
But,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  when  the  coal  happens  to  be  on 
the  other  side  of  the  border  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  bring  it  in ;  the 
mines  are  a  disadvantage  to  us. 

Now,  coal,  lumber,  iron  ore,  hides,  flax,  and  hemp  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  admitted  free.  I  think,  also,  certain  nominal  duties  might 
as  well  be  swept  away,  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  no  importance  except 
for  a  slight  trade  across  the  border.  We  have  duties  on  wheat,  com, 
barley,  and  oats.  Those  are  commodities  which  are  produced  by 
American  labor,  and  we  have  duties  on  them.    I  think  they  occa- 
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sionally  fetter  a  little  border  trade.  I  see  no  reason  why  those  duties 
should  not  be  swept  away. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  you  name  anything  you  would  like  to  see  a 
protective  tariff  maintained  on? 

Mr.  Taussig.  May  I  finish  first? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  will  take  up  the  case  of  wool.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  sound  economic  reason  for  maintaining  a  duty  on  wool, 
I  think,  in  principle,  wool  should  be  admitted  free.  At  the  same  time 
the  woolen  industry  of  the  United  States  and  woolgrowing  in  the 
United  States  has  adapted  itself  to  so  great  a  degree  to  the  present 
duty  on  wool  that  I  should  not  now  advocate  the  immediate  sweep- 
ing away  of  the  duties  on  wool.  I  think  the  wise  policy  in  regard 
to  the  duty  on  wool  is  to  reduce  the  duties  on  clothing  and  clothing 
wool  from  their  present  rate,  and  I  think  no  substantial  harm  wifl 
be  done  to  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States,  not  enough  cer- 
tainly to  offset  the  advantage  to  the  community  by  reducing  those 
duties  one-third,  from  12  to  8  cents  a  pound.  ^ 

I  think  the  duty  on  carpet  wool  has  less  justification,  especially 
the  duty  on  the  lowest  grade  of  carpet  wool.  I  believe  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent duty  on  different  grades  of  carpet  wool,  12  cents  a  pound  on 
certain  grades  and  7  cents  a  pound  on  other  grades.  I  think  the 
cheaper  grade  of  carpet  wool,  wnich  is  not  produced  in  this  country  at 
all,  ought  not  to  have  any  duty  at  all ;  the  duty  might  as  well  be  abol- 
ished at  once.  I  myself  believe  that  no  substantial  interference  would 
come  if  all  carpet  wool  were  admitted  free. 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that  there  is  some  of  the  better  grade  of  carpet 
wool  which  might  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing.  I  think 
no  harm  would  come,  on  the  contrary,  if  some  clothes  were  made  a 
little  cheaper  thereby ;  it  would  be  so  much  the  better  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

I  think  the  duty  on  sugar  should  be  reduced.  The  duty  on  sugar 
is  an  extremely  burdensome  one  to  the  consumers  of  our  country. 
It  is,  moreover,  a  duty  in  which  the  large  part  of  the  burden,  while 
it  falls  upon  the  consumers,  produces  no  revenue  to  the  Treasury,  as 
we  know  the  duty  on  sugar  is  virtually  a  gift  to  those  that  produce 
it  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  and  there  is  also  a  slight  advantage 
to  the  producers  in  Cuba.    I  think  it  is  slight. 

Our  oeet-suear  producers,  I  think,  would  be  very  little  affected  by 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar  to  1  cent  a  pound.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  reasonable  reduction,  would  be  an  alleviation  of  the  bur- 
dens of  the  consumers,  and  would  produce  no  excessive  disturbance 
with  domestic  conditions. 

I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  pig  iron  should  not  be  free.  Mr. 
Schwab  has  testified  to-day  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  production  of  pig 
iron.  I  have  listened  to  him  with  much  interest.  1  think  he  is  try- 
ing to  be  as  frank  and  as  honest  as  he  possibly  could  be.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  the  same  sort  of  watchfulness  should  attach  to  his  testi- 
mony here  as  should  attach  to  that  letter  of  his  which  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Frick  about  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  in  1899.  At  that 
time  he  had  a  little  bias  one  way,  and  to-day  I  suppose  he  has  a  little 
bias  the  other  way. 

Oral  statements  of  that  sort  had  better  be  checked  very  carefully 
and  carefully  examined.    In  any  case,  I  think  it  is  admitted  on  all 
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hands  that  the  bulk  of  the  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  would  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  under  any  circumstances  largely  under 
the  same  copditions,  that  the  only  difference  would  be  some  fall  in 
price  to  th'  jonsumer  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  some  gain  accrue 
to  him  in  ihat  way,  although  I  believe  no  appreciable  disturbance  to 
the  industry. 

I  think  the  duties  on  steel  products,  ingots,  bars,  plates,  wires, 
should  be  reduced  correspondingly. 

There  are  a  number  of  textile  commodities,  and  especially  cheaper 
textile  commodities,  upon  which  I  thiiik  radical  reductions  could  be 
made.  The  cheaper  wools,  tho  cheaper  cottons,  the  cheaper  silks. 
Linens  are,  I  believe,  practically  not  made  in  the  United  States  at 
all,  except  some  towelings,  and  the  duty  upon  those  is  virtually 
a  revenue  duty,  and  I  should  think  the  question  of  the  rate  of  duty 
upon  linen  would  be  governed  by  the  question  of  what  produced  the 
la^st  revenue. 

When  it  comes  to  cottons,  woolens,  silks,  the  duties  upon  all  tliose 
commodities  in  their  cheaper  grades  are  now  prohibitory.  They  are 
very,  very  high  indeed.  I  think  a  very  consiaerable  reduction  could 
be  made  with  a  very  slight  increase  in  importations,  and  yet  with  an 
occasional  increase  in  importations  which  would  redound,  upon  cer- 
tain qualities,  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer. 

The  duties  upon  the  higher  grades  of  textiles  suggests  precisely  the 
problem  to  which  I  ventured  to  call  the  attention  of  tho  committee 
at  the  outset,  namely,  that  it  has  been  wholly  disadvantageous  to  the 
community  that  we  should  endeavor  to  make  within  the  country  com- 
modities as  to  which  it  can  be  fairly  said  American  labor  and  capital 
are  not  applied  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  think  tne  finer  woolen  goods,  the  dress  goods  particularly,  supply 
as  good  an  illustration  as  any.  The  duties  on  those  are  extremely 
high.  The  ad  valorem  is  55  per  cent.  The  compensating  duty  is 
very  much  more  than  compensating,  as  I  believe  is  freely  admitted. 
The  compensating  duty  on  worsteds  in  1867  was  purposely  made  more 
than  compensating  from  the  circumstance  that  combing  wools  washed 
were  admitted  at  the  same  rate  as  unwashed,  whereas  in  1867  you  will 
remember  that  combing  wools  have  paid  a  greater  duty  if  unwashed 
than  if  washed.  Yet  the  compensating  duty  has  been  adjusted  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  paia  full  duty  on  the  washed  article.  In 
addition,  as  you  know,  the  compensating  duty  on  those  finer  goods 
has  always  been  a  duty  per  yard,  and  the  question  as  to  how  much  is 
compensating  depends  upon  refined  calculations,  in  which  the  word 
of  the  producers  has  been  taken,  with  the  result,  as  I  believe  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  the  compensating  duty  is  more  than  com- 
pensating, and  the  net  protection,  instead  of  being  55,  is  60,  65,  or  75; 
who  knows  what  it  isf 

That  duty  has  been  maintained  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  that  duty,  importations  steadily  come 
in.  I  believe  the  explanation  is  that  those  are  commodities  in  which 
American  labor  and  capital  are  not  applied  to  their  best  advantage, 
and  as  to  which  there  is  no  prospect  that  at  any  reasonable  time  in  the 
immediate  future  they  will  be  applied  to  advantage. 

I  wish  to  qualify  that  statement,  or  rather  I  wish  to  add  to  that 
statement  by  way  of  supplement  something  in  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion in  reference  to  silk  goods.    As  you  know,  during  the  civil  war 
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we  imposed  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  silk  goods,  and  a  great  silk 
industry  grew  up  in  the  way  of  manufacture.  I  think  there  has 
been— unexpectedly,  it  is  true,  because  the  duty  was  originally  im- 
posed for  revenue  purposes  and  not  with  a  view  of  protection — but 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  development  of  that  industry,  I  think 
some  development  which  brings  some  parts  of  that  industry  now 
within  sight  of  the  attainment  of  the  object  of  protection  to  young 
industries.  That  is  true  in  regard  to  ribbons  and  some  other  articles 
of  silk  manufacture 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  your  previous  proposition  to  be  that  the 
protection  did  not  affect  the  wages  of  labor.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  raw  material  is  free,  where  does  the  protection  go  except  to 
the  laborers? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  quite  understand  the 
question.  I  do  not  believe  I  said  protection  does  not  give  protection 
to  the  laborer.  The  laborer  who  is  engaged  in  those  industries  neces- 
sarily gets  the  high  American  rate  of  wages.  Otherwise,  he  would 
not  be  engaged  in  that  industry.  The  question  is  whether  it  would 
be  turning  American  labor  into  industry  where  it  is  advantageously 
applied.  In  those  industries  where  the  labor  can  use  machinery 
you  have  high  wages  and  low  prices. 

Now,  I  would  not  advocate  the  immediate  taking  away  of  duties 
on  silks  or  finer  cotton,  or  woolen  goods,  or  upon  those  articles  which 
are  now  subject  to  protective  duties.  It  would  seem  unreasonable 
and  undesirable  that  there  should  be  any  sudden  sweeping  away  of 
protective  duties,  and  indeed  I  think  there  are  some  branches  or  the 
silk  industry  in  which  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  in  time 
they  will  be  made  amendable  to  American  condition,  and  the  object 
of  protection  to  young  industries ;  and  that  object  may  be  obtained. 
There  are  others  in  which  I  think  there  is  no  prospect,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  laces,  for  instance,  and  silk  goods  of  the  finest  weave. 

Anything  that  can  be  made  advantageously  on  the  hand  loom  we 
had  better  not  try  to  make,  because  those  are  not  the  conditions  under 
which  American  labor  can  not  be  applied  to  advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  those  industries  where  you  have  high  duties, 
and  an  apparent  need  of  high  duties  in  order  to  maintain  protected 
industries,  I  should  strongly — I  will  not  say  protest,  but  I  should 
certainly  say  feel,  against  any  increase  of  duty,  and  I  think  in  a 
great  many  instances  a  reduction  of  the  duties  could  be  made  with- 
out serious  disturbances,  and  with  advantage  to  the  consumer,  we 
know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  silk  industry  the  absolute  product  of  the 
protective  system  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Entirely  so.  Not  entirely  so,  no;  I  will  not  say 
that,  since  silks  were  made  before  the  war;  but  in  the  main  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  de- 
pended upon  the  hand  loom  of  foreign  countries  than  to  have  estab- 
lished the  industry  by  the  system  of  protection  ? 

Mr,  Taussig.  I  think  whether  it  has  been  worth  the  price  we  have 
paid  for  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say ;  but  in  that  case  you  have  an 
example  of  long-continued  protection,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  the 
consumer  should  have  his  innings. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  the 
protective  tariflF  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  high  price  of  labor  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  is  it  not  a  very  strange  thing  that  wages  have 
ranged  higher  under  the  protective  tariff  than  under  tariff  for  rev- 
enue only  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Is  it  not  a  strange  thing  that  wages  in  the  United 
States  were  higher  before  there  was  any  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  have  wages  been  so  high  as  in  the  past  ten 
years ;  can  you  point  out  a  time,  except  during  the  civil  war  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  You  are  referring  now  to  money  wages? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Of  course,  the  rise  in  money  wages  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  ten  years  has  been  part  of  a  world-wide  phenomena, 
accompanied  by  a  general  rise  in  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  same  abroad  as  here  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  same  abroad  as  here.  Money  wages  in  Germany 
have  advanced,  money  wages  in  France  have  advanced,  and  money 
wages  in  England  have  advanced,  and  that  has  been  due,  the  most 
of  us  think,  to  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  gold  supply. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  you  would  remove  the  duty  on  certain 
agricultural  products?  ^ 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  1893  to  1896  there  was  no  duty  upon  potatoes. 
Do  you  think  that  that  industry  needed  any  protection  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  if  the  American  farmer  can  not  produce  pota- 
toes as  cheap  as  the  Canadian  farmer  in  the  long  run — ^1  do  not  know 
what  may  have  been  the  special  circumstances  in  that  particular 
year 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  know  that  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  American  farmer  has  abundant  opportunities 
for  turning  his  labor  into  channels  where  it  yields  large  returns. 
He  exports  large  quantities  of  things  he  produces  at  low  cost  and 
with  large  returns  to  himself,  and  those  are  the  best  things  to  which 
he  can  turn  his  attention. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  spoke  about  sugar.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs 
to  make  a  pound  of  sugar  from  cane  or  beets  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  have  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Adkins 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  he  is  a  purchaser  abroad  and  a  refiner  here. 

Mr.  McCall.  I  suggest  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  complete 
his  answers. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  may  ask  your  questions  as  you  see  fit. 

The  Chairman.  Professor  Taussig  will  finish  his  answer  if  he  has 
not  done  so. 

Mr.  McCall.  He  said  he  had  read  Mr.  Adkins  and  somebody 
else 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  T^et  us  try  to  get  along  together.  Professor,  and 
let  these  other  gentlemen  leave  us  alone. 

I  asked  you,  do  you  know  what  it  costs  to  make  a  pound  of  suffar 
either  from  cane  or  beets  in  the  United  States?  I  asked  you  that 
for  this  reason:  You  have  stated  that  you  believed  the  tariff  on 
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sugar  ought  to  be  reduced  and  that  it  could  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  industry 

Mr.  Taussig.  Without  great  injury  to  the  industry,  as  a  whole. 
I  think  it  possible  that  it  might  be  with  some  injury  to  the  industry 
in  Michigan.  The  great  bulk  of  the  beet  sugar  production  in  the 
United  States  is  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  regions  and  under  con- 
ditions which  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growing  of  the  beets. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  State  of  Michigan  produces  pretty  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  sugar  that  is  produced  from  beets  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  have  before  me  the  figures  for  1896-7,  from  which 
it  appears  that  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  433,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar,  of  which  the  State  of  Michigan  produced  79,000  tons. 
It  also  appears  that  the  State  of  Michigan  produced  more  in  that  year 
than  in  any  other  previous  year.  From  1901  to  1905-6  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  in  Michigan  was  about  stationary.  In  that 
year — 1906-7 — ^the  production  was  about  80,000  tons,  about  one-fifth. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  United  States  or  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  United  States,  Michigan  compared  to  the  total 
in  the  United  States.    I  have  not  the  figures  for  the  year  1907-8. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  base  your  argument  on  a  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Adkins. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  think  you  said  you  did. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  said  I  read  what  Mr.  Adkins 
said 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Adkins  said 
so  and  so. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  will  withdraw  that  then.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  To  get  back  to  the  question.  When  you  say  you  be- 
lieve the  sugar  industry  can  stand  a  reduction,  do  you  know  what  it 
costs  to  produce  sugar  either  from  cane  or  beets  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No;  I  have  no  information  upon  that  subject  that 
would  be  worth  anything  to  the  committee;  what  information  I  have 
is  simply  secondhand. 

'  Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  not,  then,  recommend  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  if  you  thought  it  would  injure  the  industry? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Oh,  yes;  I  would  without  hesitation.  If  I  thought 
it  would  mean  a  considerable  disturbance  to  the  whole  of  the  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  I  should  be  extremely  chary  of  making  a 
recommendation  of  that  kind.  If  I  thought,  for  instance,  that  the 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron  would  have  the  same  consequences 
as  it  would  have  had,  say  in  1870, 1  should  be  very  chary  of  making 
that  recommendation.  The  abolition  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron  now 
would  leave  most  of  the  pig-iron  industry  of  the  United  States  about 
where  it  is;  it  would  be  a  gain,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  sugar  now  would  leave  most  of 
the  beet-sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  little  affected,  perhaps 
not  affected  at  all.  The  circumstance  that  it  happened  to  anect  the 
State  of  Michigan — ^that  is  one  part  of  the  country  where,  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  the  production  of  beets  is  not  carried  on  under  the 
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most  advantageous  conditions  or  under  conditions  which,  upon  the 
whole,  it  is  desirable  to  promote. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  do  you  get  your  idea  that  beets  can  not  be 
cultivated  profitably  in  Michigan? 

^  Mr.  Taussig.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion of  agricultural  conditions  tg  beet-sugar  production.  The  pro- 
duction or  beet  sugar  has  a  good  many  of  the  earmarks  of  what  we 
call  intensive  cultivation — that  is,  trying  to  cultivate  a  good  deal  on  a 
few  acres  of  land,  instead  of  doing  what  the  American  farmer  usually 
does 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  Iniow  whether  you  and  Professor 
Taussig  have  converted  each  other  yet  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  illuminating  each  other. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  you  know  what  it 
costs  to  produce  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber  or  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
if  you  do  know  what  it  costs  to  produce  either  one,  would  you  still 
favor  the  reduction  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Taussig.  If  the  members  of  the  committee  will  permit  me,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  come  here  not  on  my  own  accord,  but  that 
I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  come  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Thank  you,  sir. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  thousand  feet  of 
lumber,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  production  of  a  pound  of  sugar  or 
a  thousand  feet  of  lumber  in  the  State  of  Michigan  can  not  take 
place  unless  there  is  a  duty  so  that  the  prices  of  sugar  and  lumber 
can  be  raised,  that,  therefore,  lumber  ana  sugar  are  not  produced  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  under  the  same  advantageous  conditions  as 
those  things  are  produced  which  the  State  of  Michigan  can  raise  and 
turn  out  at  low  prices. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On  the  other  hand,  anything  that  can  not  be  pro- 
duced without  protection  you  would  not  approve  of  producing  here? 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  raises  the  question  whether,  in  the  long  run, 
the  country  is  worse  off  or  better  off  by  the  application  of  the  pro- 
tective system — the  application  of  protective  duties — and  that  raises, 
of  course,  political  and  economic  and  social  questions.  I  believe  in 
the  period  from  1800  to  1840  there  was  certain  reasonable  ground  for 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  young  inoustries.  I 
believe  since  the  civil  war  there  have  been  some  directions  in  which 
the  community  has  gained  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  young  industries.  I  believe  when  there  is  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  ultimately  the  object  to  be  sought  by  protec- 
tion will  be  gained  that  it  is  proper  to  apply  the  principle.  I  be- 
lieve that  so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned  that  the  duty  imposes  a  large 
burden  upon  the  consumer,  and  that  the  present  burden  is  made  more 
undesirable  by  the  circumstance  that  a  large  part  of  it  goes  to  com- 
munities and  modes  of  production  which  are  not  advantageous  to  the 
United  States.  It  goes  to  the  planters  of  Hawaii  and  the  Philip- 
pines and  Cuba. 

If  it  is  really  desirable  to  protect  the  beet-sugar  producers,  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  pay  them  a  bounty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  sugar  was  not 
a  revenue  producer  ? 
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Mr.  Taussig.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not  say  that.  Sugar  is  a  very  large 
revenue  producer.  If  we  reduce  the  duty  1  cent  a  pound,  there  would 
be  some  slight  increase  in  importation  and  not  a  very  considerable 
loss  of  revenue. 

Mr.  CiARK.  In  some  of  these  suggestions  you  make  you  seem  to. 
without  saying  so,  advocate  a  certain  thought  that  was  mcorporatea 
in  the  tariff  bill  of  1833,  for  a  sliding  scale,  looking  to  ultimate  free 
trade,  or  approaching  free  trade ;  is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No.  That  device  in  the  act  of  1883  never  seemed 
to  me  a  wise  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  made  another  remark,  that  the  tariff  on  com 
and  other  agricultural  products  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  inter- 
fere with  a  little  trade  on  the  border.  That  is  precisely  what  those 
tariffs  are  put  in  the  tariff  bill  for. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Very  likely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  question.  If  it  turns  out  that  under 
the  Dingley  rates,  prevailing  since  1897,  domestic  potatoes  sold  one 
year  as  low  as  4  cents  a  bushel  in  Wisconsin,  and,  maybe,  in  Michigan, 
and  another  year  sold  as  high  as  60  or  70  cents,  then  the  inevitable 
conclusion  would  be  that  the  tariff  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  price  of  potatoes,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  do  not  know  much  about  potatoes,  but  I  believe 
seasonal  changes  are  very  important;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  a  com- 
mon practice  to  ascribe  all  sorts  of  things  to  the  tariff,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  As,  for 
instance,  the  panic  of  1873,  the  panic  of  1893,  and  the  panic  of  1907 
have  all  been  ascribed  to  the  tariff 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  thing.  If  com  sold  for  20  cents  a  bushel, 
which  it  did  in  the  field,  and  lots  of  it  for  15  cents  a  bushel  in  1893, 
under  the  rate  then  prevailing,  and  15  cents  a  bushel  on  a  tariff",  as 
well  as  for  60  cents  a  bushel  in  the  field  now,  with  the  same  rate,  then 
that  proves  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  com ;  that  the  tariff  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  price  of  corn  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  the  tariff  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price 
of  com. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  a  particle,  excepting  in  this  roasting-ear  trade  on 
the  Canadian  border. 

Mr.  Taussig.  A  little  bit,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  did  you  ever  consider  about  this  flax  and  hemp 
business,  that  they  are  crops  that  are  exceedingly  exhausting  to  the 
soil? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Hemp  is  said  to  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  so  is  flax  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  and  so  is  cotton.  I  do  not  think  that  affects  the 
situation  one  way  or  the  other.  Cotton  is  an  exhausting  crop  and 
flax  is  an  exhausting  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  was  the  first  crop  you  named  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Cotton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tobacco  is  exhausting  to  the  soil,  I  know,  but  the  rea- 
son I  asked  you  that  question  was  that  I  was  raised  in  Kentucky, 
where  the  hemp  industry  is  a  large  one,  and  since  then  I  have  lived  in 
Missouri.  When  I  first  went  there  hemp  was  one  of  the  largest  farm- 
ing crops  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  State.    The  farmers  have  quit 
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raising  both  flax  and  hemp  there,  and  the  reason  they  always  assigned 
for  it  IS  that  it  wore  the  land  out  so  fast. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Nevertheless,  if  it  had  been  profitable,  as  profitable  as 
cotton  crops,  they  would  have  continued  to  raise  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  not  in  favor  of  a  sliding  scale,  then  how  are 
you  going  to  get  at  this  result  you  desire  gradually,  of,  for  instance, 
reducing  the  duty  on  silk  that  Mr.  Hill  was  asking  you  about  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  by  carefully  considering  changes  from  time 
to  time,  not  too  often  repeated  ana  not  too  menacing  when  you  go 
at  it.  The  extent  to  which  the  tariff  affects  the  whole  industrial 
system  of  the  country  seems  to  be  greatly  exaggerated.  The  extent 
of  the  change 'from  any  reduction  in  duty  is  not  going  to  be  so 
great.  We  are  not  going  to  ruin  in  either  case,  and  I  believe  the 
proper  method  is  by  making  gradual  changes,  and  when  we  make 
a  change  let  it  alone  for  a  while. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  said  you  would  put  iron  ore  on  the  free  list 
and  pig  iron  on  the  free  list,  and  you  would  reduce  the  duty  on 
steel  correspondingly.  Did  you  mean  that  you  would  put  steel  on 
the  free  list  also? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Well,  I  think  I  should  put  ingots  and  steel  rails 
on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Because,  I  am  free  to  say,  I  believe  that  in  regard 
to  the  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  steel  rails,  and  ingots,  the  time  has  passed 
by  when  the  change  would  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  commu- 
nity. It  will  probably  affect  somewhat  the  extent  of  the  rise  of  the 
prices  of  steel  products  when  another  period  of  great  demand  comes 
in.  If  that  period  of  great  demand  is  one  that  shows  itself  simul- 
taneously in  all  countries  of  the  world,  in  England  and  France  and 
Germany  as  well  as  the  United  States,  it  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence whatever.  If  there  should  be  a  condition,  as  has  occurred  be- 
fore, when  there  is  a  period  of  great  activity  in  this  country  and 
no  corresponding  change  in  other  countries  of  the  world,  then  the 
free  admission  of  those  commodities  would  somewhat  moderate  the 
rise  in  prices  that  would  take  place  here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Schwab  said,  that  by  reduc- 
ing the  duty  on  steel  American  producers  could  maintain  this  market, 
but  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  and  that 
labor  entered  into  the  cost  of  production  more  than  any  other  thing, 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production  wages  would 
have  to  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Taussig  :  Yes ;  I  heard  him. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  do  you  believe  about  that;  what  have  you  to 
say  about  that? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Well,  labor  enters  into  the  cost  of  production  of 
everything 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  how  about  iron  and  steel  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Of  course,  in  the  long  run,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
traordinary advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  discovery  and  ex- 
ploitation of  coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
the  great  improvements  in  production,  notwithstanding  those  puttings 
of  new  capital  into  plant,  which  Mr.  Schwab  has  so  carefully  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  familiar  to  everybody  who  has  followed  the 
course  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  if  the  time  has  come  when  we 
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can  not  make  iron  and  steel  as  cheaply  as  we  can  get  it  from  foreign 
countries,  I  think  we  had  better  go  abroad  for  it.  In  the  main  we 
can  make  it,  and  I  must  say  that  I  distrust  his  figures.  You  will 
remember  that  Mr.  Schwab  admitted  that  he  had  a  oias  in  the  state- 
ment he  made  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Frick.  So,  I  say,  he  probably  has 
some  bias  now.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  reflect  at  all  upon  his 
frankness  or  sincerity  or  honesty.  I  think  he  has  tried  to  tell  the 
truth,  just  as  he  did  when  he  wrote  that  letter  to  Mr.  Frick.  If 
the  committee  really  wishes  to  obtain  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel,  however,  I  believe  that  you  ought  to  appoint  men  to 
make  a  careful  and  unbiased  investigation  of  the  facts.  All  this 
information  that  you  are  getting  from  the  steel  corporations  and  other 
companies  is  necessarily  somewhat  biased. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  believe  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  steel 
rails  in  this  country  if  steel  was  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Now  you  are  asking  about  steel  rails.  I  doubt  it 
very  much.    I  thought  you  referred  to  steel. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Say  steel,  then, 

Mr.  Taussig.  Steel  ingots  and  billets  are  somewhat  different.  The 
price  of  steel  rails,  as  Mr.  Schwab  has  pointed  out,  has  been  a  very 
even  price  since  1901.  Anybody  that  has  watched  the  reports  of  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Association  will  see  that  that  price  has  been  kept 
steady  at  $28  a  ton.  I  doubt  if  that  price  would  be  changed  if  steel 
rails  were  admitted  free  of  duty.  I  wish  to  say  also  that  I  have 
watched  with  interest  and — if  it  does  not  seem  a  patronizing  term — 
with  approval  the  policy  which  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
has  followed  in  that  regard.  I  think  the  policy  has  been  to  temper 
the  great  fluctuations  of  industry,  which  are  one  of  the  curses  of 
modem  times. 

The  price  of  steel  rails  has  been  about  as  high  in  England 

Mr.  PoRDNEY.  Say  structural  steel,  then.  Do  you  think  it  would 
lower  the  price  of  steel  generally? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes;  I  thmk  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  very  likely 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  can  be  reached  by  water,  it  would  lower 
the  price  slightly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  if  this  statement  were  true,  that  the  price  of 

Eroduction  would  have  to  be  lowered  in  order  to  maintain  tne  mar- 
ets,  he  was  correct  when  he  said  wages  would  have  to  be  lowered? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes.  If  it  be  true  that  such  reduction  in  price  as 
would  take  place  in  times  of  ^eat  activity,  or  such  prevention  of 
rising  prices,  of  those  commodities  as  to  which  the  policy  of  a  steady 
price  has  not  been  developed,  and  if  he  can  not  stand  that,  then  1 
think  he  has  got  to  take  the  consequences. 

Mr.  FomJNEY.  You  would  not  advise  it  being  done  if  it  would  lower 
the  price  of  labor? 

Mr.  Taussig.  If  it  brought  about  a  curtailment  of  the  output  of 
those  works  or  a  discontinuance  of  the  operation  of  these  modem 
plants,  I  should  say  yes.    Why  not  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

First  of  all,  I  think  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  confusion  of  terms 
about  this  question  of  prices.  Now,  do  you  regard  high  prices  for 
commodities  as  an  evidence  of  prosperity  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No. 
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Mr.  CoGKRAN.  On  the  contrary,  would  you  not  rather  regard  low 
prices  as  a  sign  of  abundance? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Low  prices  combined  with  high  money  income ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  a  farmer  producing 
corn.  He  is  certainly  better  off  producing  a  hundred  bushels,  we  will 
say,  and  selling  it  at  50  cents  a  bushel  than  he  would  be  producing  40 
bushels  and  selling  it  at  a  dollar  a  bushel.    Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Taussig,   xes ;  I  think  your  arithmetic  is  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  in  the  one  case  he  would  get  $40  and  in  the 
other  case  $50. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Assuming  he  can  produce  it  with  the  same  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  under  normal  conditions 
of  production  low  prices  are  evidence  of  abundance  and  of  prosperity, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  just  ask  you  to  return  to  that  question  of  wages 
about  which  Mr.  Fordney  has  questioned  you,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Schwab  has  undertaken  to  give  us  some  enlightenment.  You  were 
asked  by  Mr.  Fordney  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  wages  were  as 
high  in  this  country  as  they  were  during  the  last  ten  years.  I  ask  you 
if  wages,  measured  by  the  purchasing  power  of  a  day's  work,  were 
not  actually  higher  under  the  Walker  tariff,  from  184G  to  1857,  than 
they  are  to-day? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Nobody  knows,  but  I  think  not.  The  world  has  im- 
proved immensely  since  that  time.  Great  improvements  have  taken 
place  the  world  over,  and  I  imagine  the  workingman  in  the  United 
States,  and,  in  fact,  in  all  other  countries,  is  better  off  than  he  was 
fifty  years  ago;  but  I  think  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
of  free  trade  or  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Since  wages  are  assigned  as  the  basis  for  this  pro- 
tective legislation,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the 
conditions  which  govern  wages.  It  is  for  that  reason  I  am  question- 
ing you.  Professor.  As  I  understand  it,  your  answer  to  Mr.  Fordney 
is  that  you  would  be  quite  prepared  to  favor  the  abolition  of  a  tariff 
on  sugar? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  sugar,  I  mean. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  abolition,  I  understood  you  to  say,  if  it  were 
clear  that  attempts  to  produce  sugar  in  this  country  merely  resulted 
from  diverting  capital  from  fields  where  it  would  be  productive  to 
fields  where  it  is  unproductive. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Where  it  would  be  less  productive. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  is  your  position? 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  the  long-run  result,  I  should  say ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly;  and  when  you  state  that,  so  far  as  Michi- 
gan is  concerned,  you  would  be  prepared  to  inflict  even  on  Michigan 
the  necessity  of  going  into  some  profitable  business  instead  of  going 
into  the  unprofitable  business  of  raising  sugar,  you  are  governed  by 
regard  for  the  community,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  it  is  the  want  of  the  community  you  are  con- 
sidering here,  as  distinguished  from  Mr.  Schwab,  who  said  he  did 
not  consider  the  necessities  of  the  community  at  all.  You  heard  him 
say  that? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  answer  for  myself,  sir.  I  will  not  answer  for  Mr. 
Schwab. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Professor,  you  have  given  us  some  striking 
instances  of  cases  where  wages  are  higher  in  unprotected  industries 
than  they  are  in  industries  that  are  highly  protected. 

Mr.  Taussig.  As  high. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  some  you  said  higher,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  did  not  mean  to. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  you  mean  the  standard  of  wages  is 
about  the  same  everywhere  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  And  that  you  can  not  get  persons  to  work  in  one 
industry  more  than  in  another  unless  you  pay  them  the  general  stand- 
ard of  wages? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  going  rate ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  Professor  Taussig, 
this:  Is  it  your  understanding  that  wages  can  come  from  any  other 
source  than  the  product  of  the  labor? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No;  from  the  product  of  all  industry. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  must  come  from  the  product? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  the  laborer  gets  more  than  the  value  of  his  prod- 
uct, the  employer  will  soon  go  broke,  will  he  not? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  conditions  that 
make  for  high  wages  are  not  protection  or  taxes,  but  the  volume  of 
production  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good.  And  when  you  answered  Mr.  Fordney 
that  under  conditions  that  restricted  production — that  is,  where  a 
tariff  operated  to  restrict  production  you  would  abolish  it — ^you  would 
direct  the  employment  of  capital  from  a  field  that  is  unproductive  to 
one  that  is  more  "productive? 

Mr.  Taussig.  In  the  long  run,  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  you  to  have  testified  here  really  from 
the  protectionists'  point  of  view.  I  mean  to  say  your  testimony  was 
really  testimony  in  favor  of  a  protective  system ;  that  is  to  say,  a  sys- 
tem which  imposes  protection  duties  with  a  view  to  developing  in- 
dustries that  will  be  self-supporting.  That  was  the  theory  on  which 
you  gave  your  testimony,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  I  said  that  the  case  of  protection  to  young  in- 
dustries was  that  in  which  protection  was  mainly  advantageous  in 
developing  production. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  ap- 
proved the  levy  of  duties  upon  industries  where  there  was  a  prospect 
that  these  enterprises  could  be  developed  to  a  point  where  they  could 
become  self-sustaining? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  take  the  case  of  the  textile  you  mentioned. 
We  have  had  cases  of  steadily  increasing  protection  being  levied  by 
law,  to  which  you  have  called  attention,  and  a  demand  either  for 
higher  duties  or  for  the  maintenance  of  these.  You  favor,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  reduction  of  all  these  on  the  ground  that  maintaining 
the  system  is  simplv  maintaining  a  system  of  doing  business  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  tnink  in  the  case  oi  those  textile  industries  in  which 
there  seems  no  reasonable  prospect  of  advance,  improvement,  gain, 
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they  mean  a  net  loss  to  the  community;  and  while  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  advocate,  and  no  one  would  advocate,  the  immediate  abolition 
of  those  duties,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  time  that  the  process  of  increasing 
them  should  be  stopped  and  that  a  beginning  of  reduction  should  te 
made. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  they  can  not  get  along  with  less  tariff  than  they 
have  now,  any  reduction  would  mean  their  immediate  extinction,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  way  by  which  you 
could  gradually  extinguish  them? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  in  a  good  many  of  those 
cases  those  who  are  engaged  in  them  are  making  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  a  very  considerable  reduction  could  take  place  without 
any  great  change  in  the  industry  and  without  any  effect  upon  wages, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  there  are  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  establishments  carrying  on  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  not 
subject  to  very  serious  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There,  your  answer  is  based  on  a  different  concep- 
tion of  the  facts.  The  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  simply  affect 
their  profit  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  take  the  case  which  we  have  had  testified  to 
here  again  and  again,  that  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  operate  to 
destroy  them,  altnough  the  tariffs  have  been  increased,  as  you  have 
pointed  out,  steadily  now  for  over  a  generation.  In  that  case,  where 
any  reduction  of  the  tariff  would  mean  their  total  destruction,  would 
you  hesitate  to  apply  it  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Their  total  destruction?     Yes,  I  should. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Because  I  think  that  a  sudden  change  in  industrial 
conditions  is  disadvantageous. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  get  just  what  you  propose.  Of  course, 
any  change  in  general  industrial  conditions  would  be  disadvanta- 
geous, but  I  understood  you  to  testify  on  your  direct  examination 
that  where  an  industry  shows  it  can  not  be  made  self-supporting,  you 
are  in  favor  of  cutting  it  out,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion to  do  business  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Even  if  the  loss  be  made  up  by  taxation? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  take  one  of  those  cases  where  the  tariff  has 
been  increasing  steadily  for  a  generation  or  two  generations  and  is 
now  high,  as  you  describe,  and  they  say  they  can  not  stnnd  any  re- 
duction whatever.    Would  you  hesitate  to  reduce  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No;  I  think  I  should  reduce  the  duties  and  see  what 
they  would  do. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  policy  to  encourage 
doing  business  at  a  loss,  even  if  the  loss  is  made  up  by  taxation? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  believe  it  is  better  to  invest  the  money  of  the 
country  at  a  profit  and  employ  it  where  it  is  employed  profitably 
than  to  do  business  at  a  loss,  even  if  the  loss  is  made  up  by  taxation? 
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Mr.  Taussig.  I  should  not  use  precisely  that  language,  but  I  think 
I  mean  the  same  thing.  I  should  not  say  profit  and  loss,  but  modes 
by  which  it  would  produce  a  larger  or  more  advantageous  output. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  made  the  distinction  that  you  are 
perfectly  willing  to  continue  protective  duties  on  any  industry  that 
gives  promise  of  becoming  self-sustaining,  independent  of  taxation, 
some  time  or  other. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  are  even,  as  I  understand  it,  very  nig- 
gardly as  to  the  length  of  time  within  which  it  shall  become  self- 
sustaining.    What  you  want  is  a  prospect. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  where  there  is  an  industry  that  shows  no  pros- 
pect of  becoming  self-sustaining,  but  comes  in  here  again  and  again 
asking  additional  tariff  taxation  or  else  the  maintenance  of  taxation 
that  has  already  been  greatly  advanced,  there  you  consider  that  in- 
dustry gives  no  hope  of  being  self-sustaining,  and  you  do  not  think 
it  is  wise  to  carry  it  on  at  a  loss  through  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes ;  eventuallv  I  should  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  professor. 
You  stated  in  your  opening  remarks  that  a  great  many  of  the  present 
tariff  duties  were  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  effect,  in  your  opin- 
ion, a  protective  tariff  duty  has  on  the  question  of  making  labor  and 
capital  work  to  the  best  aavantage. 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  prohibitive  duty,  of  course,  means  the  complete 
cutting  off  of  importation.  Where  a  duty  is  completelv  prohibitive 
and  importations  entirely  cease,  you  have  no  certain  clue  as  to  the 
relation  between  supply  by  importation  and  supply  by  domestic  pro- 
duction. It  is  quite  conceivable  that  your  domestic  producer  is  not 
supplying  you  as  advantageously  as  importation  would  supply  you, 
but  you  do  not  know  it,,  because  there  is  not  the  test  of  competing 
imports.  Under  those  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  it  is  wise  to  bring 
the  duty  down  to  the  point  where  at  least  there  is  some  possibility  of 
importation,  and  in  the  cases  where  the  domestic  supply  is  as  cheap 
as  the  foreign  supply — and  there  are  such  cases — I  see  no  reason  why 
the  duty  should  not  oe  reduced  once  for  all.  There  would  then  be  no 
considerable  change  in  domestic  production  and  yet  there  might  be 
some  subordinate  importation  of  particular  qualities  of  goods  which 
can  be  produced  less  cheaply  at  home  than  abroad,  and  they  might 
as  well  come  in.  Under  those  circumstances  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  marked  change,  any  considerable  disturbance  of  existing  rela- 
tions, and  yet  there  is  some  gain  to  consumers.  I  suspect  that  is  the 
case  with  cotton  goods,  for  example,  which  are  produced,  in  the  main, 
as  cheaply  in  the  United  States  as  they  are  in  forei^  countries.  I 
mean  the  commoner  grades  of  cotton  goods,  as  to  which  there  would 
be  no  importation  even  if  there  were  no  duties,  but  as  to  which  there 
are  probably  some  sporadic  qualities,  fashions,  kinds,  that  could 
come  in  advantageously,  and  they  may  as  well  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  the  development  of  an  industry  of  any  kind 
do  you  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  nave  some  competition  in  order  to 
make  the  industry  attempt  to  reach  the  highest  ideal  of  production  ? 
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Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  it  is  desirable,  and  for  that  reason  I  think 
the  duty  upon  pig  iron  might  as  well  be  reduced.  Mr.  Schwab  said 
the  German  pig-iron  producers  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  utilization 
of  by-products  and  in  the  application  of  their  technical  modes  of 
manufacture.  I  think  it  is  a  good  plan  for  Mr.  Schwab  to  be  put 
to  his  trumps,  to  see  if  he  can  not  do  as  well,  or  even  better. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  Then,  where  you  find  the  present  duty  is  pro- 
hibitive, you  think  it  wise,  for  the  development  of  the  country  and 
for  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country, 
to  reduce  that  duty  to  at  least  a  competitive  basis? 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  seems  to  me  quite  essential — distinctly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  the  Question  of  wages,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  in  the  last  decade,  although  wages  have  greatljr  increased 
in  this  country,  they  have  correspondingly  increased  in  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  whether  the  increase 
has  been  corresponding,  because  statistics  of  wages  are  very  difficult 
to  measure  ana  very  difficult  to  make  out,  but  the  general  rise  in 
money  wages  and  money  prices  has  unquestionably  been  world-wide. 
I  think  it  has  taken  place  a  little  more  rapidly,  both  as  to  wages 
and  prices,  in  this  country  than  in  (rermany  or  England. 

Mr.  Ukderwood.  You  do  not  attribute  that  at  all  to  the  tariff 
increase? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  it  is  due  entirely,  the  world  over,  to 
the  increased  production  of  gold  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  myself  believe  that  is  the  main  cause,  but  some 
economists  think  that  other  causes  contribute  also. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Professor,  the  rate  in  wages,  you  say,  has  gone  up 
very  much  during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  money  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
even  in  higher  degree  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  There  are  statistics  upon  that  subject  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  to  which  I  can  refer  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  start  out  in  your  general  discussion 
with  the  assumption  that  the  net  rate  of  wages,  by  which  I  mean  what 
a  man  gets  for  a  day's  work,  has  appreciated  much  in  the  last  ten 
years? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think  I  said  money  wages  and  money  prices  have 
both  gone  up.  Therefore,  wages  have  not  gone  up  in  proportion  to 
money  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  consider  the  question  of  this  tariff  bill 
at  all  from  a  revenue  standpoint,  Professor? 

Mr.  McCall.  I  was  just  about  to  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  have,  somewhat;  yes,  sir.  I  think  such  reductions 
of  duty  as  I  have  suggested  would  probably  mean  a  net  reduction  of 
revenue,  provided  the  importations  in  general  did  not  increase.  Now, 
it  is  one  of  the  great  defects  of  our  general  revenue  system  that  the 
revenue  is  absolutely  incalculable.  No  predictions  of  any  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  laid  before  you  now  are  worth  anything  as  to  the 
revenue  which  is  goiujo:  to  come  in  during  this  fiscal  year,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  general  course  of  industry 
is  going  to  be,  how  large  importations  are  going  to  be.    All  the  in- 
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dications  are  that  trade  will  revive  somewhat,  that  imports  in  this 
fiscal  year  will  be  greater  than  they  were  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and 
therefore  the  net  revenue  from  the  tariff  will  be  greater  than  it  was 
before. 

I  wish,  however,  to  lay  before  the  conmiittee  one  consideration 
which  it  seems  to  me  might  be  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  the 
revenue  aspects  of  the  tariff.  The  United  States  now  has  on  deposit 
in  national  banks  $120,000,000  over  and  above  the  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  disbursing  oflScers.  The  exact  figures  are  given  in  the  last 
Treasury  report.  The  net  cash  balance  was  something  over  $158,- 
00O.0OO.  Of  that,  $100,000,000  was  deposits  in  national  banks.  That 
represents  surplus  of  previous  years,  and  that  surplus  is  now  avail- 
able for  spending.  I  think  it  is  bad  policy  for  the  Treasury  and  bad 
policy  for  the  banks  that  great  sums  of  public  money  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  banks  without  their  paying  any  rate  of  interest  and 
nnder  conditions  where  the  withdrawal  of  that  money  is  virtually 
not  looked  for.  I  think  it  is  a  great  inducement  to  the  banks  to  make 
loans  in  ways  in  which  they  would  not  make  them  if  the  money  were 
not  virtually  put  gratis  at  their  disposal,  and  I  think  the  existence  of 
those  very  large  deposits  has  been  one  of  the  factors  which  promoted 
the  excessive  speculative  activity  of  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907, 
and  also  contributed  to  the  crash  of  1907.  I  think  it  is  desirable  that 
the  United  States  should  maintain  a  working  balance,  but  should 
not  maintain  a  permanent  surplus  in  the  banks,  and  I  should  not  be 
sorry  if  as  a  result  of  a  dechne  in  customs  revenue  or  increase  of 
expenditure  the  existing  surplus  in  the  banks  were  drawn  on  for  a 
year  or  two  and  got  rid  of.  The  United  States  Treasury  has  that, 
so  to  speak,  to  draw  upon,  and  ought  to  draw  upon  it,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  (question  on  thip  question  of 
revenue.  Looking  at  it  from  an  economic  standpoint,  an  equitable 
distribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether 
when  we  put  goods  on  the  free  list  and  remove  the  tariff  duties  en- 
tirely that  does  not  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Of  course  we  rely,  and  are  likely  for  long  to  continue 
to  rely,  mainly  upon  customs  as  a  source  of  revenue.  It  is  desirable 
that  those  commodities  should  be  made  the  source  of  revenue  which 
cause  the  least  undesirable  change  in  domestic  products.  It  is  desir- 
able that  those  commodities  should  be  made  a  source  of  revenue  which 
can  be  allowed  to  compete  in  a  healthful  and  stimulating  way  with 
domestic  producers.  I  think  the  woolen  industry,  for  instance,  would, 
upon  the  whole,  be  managed  in  a  better  way  for  the  community  if  there 
were  more  wool  imports  and  if  they  furnished  the  healthy  stimulus  of 
having  foreign  competition.     That  would  bring  an  increase  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  quite  agree  with  you  on  that  line,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  understand  my  proposition. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Perhaps  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  raising 
revenue  and  an  equitable  distribution  of  taxation  among  the  people, 
so  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  could  rest  somewhat  equitably.  When 
we  have  a  large  number  of  commodities  on  the  free  list  and  limit  our 
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scope  of  revenue-producing  articles  to  a  few,  do  we  not  then  narrow 
the  basis  of  taxation  to  fewer  people  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of  those 
articles.  It  seems  to  me,  for  instance,  if  the  duties  which  you  main- 
tain are  duties  upon  .the  finer  silks  and  finer  woolens  and  finer  cottons, 
those  as  revenue  duties  are  pretty  good  kinds  of  duties.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  duties  upon  sugar  means  the  maintenance  of  a  duty 
which  is  a  bad  kind  of  duty,  because  the  same  tax  is  levied  upon  the 
poor  man  in  much  larger  proportion  to  his  income  than  upon  the 
rich  man.  For  the  same  reason,  the  duties  upon  tea  and  coffee  are 
socially  disadvantageous.  The  duties  upon  wool,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
socially  disadvantageous.  They  bear  more  hardly  upon  the  man 
with  small  means  than  upon  the  man  with  large  means. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  What  do  you  say  about  the  duty  upon  iron? 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  That  lies  at  tne  base  of  all 
industries,  like  the  duty  upon  lumber.  Its  ultimate  incidence  is  in 
a  slight  increase,  and  in  the  present  case,  the  duty  upon  iron,  a  very 
very  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  certain  kinds  of  plant.  It  seems 
to  me  all  you  can  say  is  that  the  likelihood  is  that  that  benefit  would 
be  distributed  fairly  equally  among  the  whole  community.  It  is  like 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  steel  rails  or  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
steel  rails.  That  filters  through  all  the  processes  of  production.  It 
is  finally  very  widely  distributed,  and  I  should  say  social  considera- 
tions can  be  pretty  well  left  out  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Looking  at  it  from  the  question  of  taxation  and 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  do  you  think  it 
advisable  to  have  a  large  free  list  or  a  small  one? 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  large  free  list 
of  those  commodities  which  are  consumed  in  large  quantities,  like  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  wool.  It  is  desirable  to  supplement  that,  if  it  can  be 
done,  by  some  processes  of  direct  taxation.  I  think  we  have  not 
enough  of  direct  taxation  in  this  country.  That  is,  however,  enter- 
ing upon  a  very  large  field. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  upon  that  propo- 
sition personally,  but  as  the  Supreme  Court  stands  in  the  path  of  tnis 
committee  I  do  not  think  we  need  discuss  that  proposition. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  consider.  Professor,  the  great  amount  of 
direct  taxation  that  we  have  locally? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Of  course,  most  state  and  local  taxation  is  direct 

Mr.  McCall.  We  are  raising  perhaps  three  times  as  much  taxation 
in  Massachusetts  per  capita  for  local  purposes  as  we  contribute  per 
capita  to  the  National  Government. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  true.    That  should  be  taken  into  account 

Mr.  McCall.  The  State  is  confined  practically  to  direct  taxation 
and  can  not  resort  to  customs  duties. 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  raises  the  whole  (juestion  of  the  distribution  of 
taxes  between  the  state  local  authorities  and  the  United  States.  I 
do  believe,  however,  the  United  States  might  judiciously  make  use 
of  direct  taxation  in  some  larger  degree  than  it  does. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  differ,  then,  from  those  English  economists  who 
think  that  the  taxing  of  a  few  articles  of  general  consumption  is  at 
once  the  fairest  method  of  imposing  the  tax  and  the  most  abundant 
in  its  results? 
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Mr.  Taussig.  It  is  not  the  fairest  method  of  imposing  the  tax.  It 
is  the  one  much  the  most  convenient  to  administer.  It  is  vastly 
cheaper  to  get  a  revenue  from  taxes  on  a  few  articles,  like  tea  and 
coffee 

The  Chaibmak.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  very  far  into  a  discussion 
of  the  British  taxes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  is  giving  us  here  his  idea  of  the  best  method  of 
taxation. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  get  down  to  some  practical  tariffs. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  is  very  practical,  because  you  have  the  expe- 
rience of  the  country  that  raises  the  largest  revenue  from  the  fewest 
number  of  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Other  gentlemen  are  waiting  here. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Professor  Taussig,  do  you  think  taking  off  the 
duty  on  lumber  would  have  the  effect  to  stop  deforestation  ? 

ilr.  Taussig.  A  slight  effect,  yes;  and  "every  mickle  makes  a 
muckle."     It  is  worth  while. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  There  is  one  other  question.  You  favor  the 
abolishing  of  the  duties  on  objects  of  art? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  you  suggest  a  definition  of  art  which 
would  enable  us  to  accomplish  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  can  not;  no. ^  I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  think,  considering  the  present  stage  of  legislation 
in  Germany  and  France,  if  the  minimum  tariff  be  not  made  too  high, 
there  are  probably  advantages  in  negotiation.  I  think  if  the  result 
is  to  bring  about  a  lower  economic  tariff  in  the  United  States  and  a 
lower  economic  tariff  in  Germany  and  France  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous. I  regret  to  see  that  stage  of  commercial  warfare  between 
the  civilized  nations,  but  it  seems  to  be  one  which  we  have  to  face. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Professor,  taking  off  the  duty  on  lumber  and  sugar, 
or  at  least  on  sugar — it  is  off  lumber — ^would  kill  those  industries  in 
Michigan,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  other  industries  do  you  speak  of  that  they 
could  build  up? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I  do  not  know  enough  about  Michigan  to  be  sure;  but 
when  I  look  at  Massachusetts,  and  go  through  the  deserted  country 
regions  and  see  how  farm  after  farm  has  been  given  up,  how  the 
population  has  moved  to  the  town  or  gone  west,  and  how  the  indus- 
trial conditions  of  Massachusetts  have  mightily  changed,  I  say  to 
myself  that  is  one  of  the  inevitable  accompaniments  of  progress. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  something  in  your 
mind,  some  particular  things,  that  could  be  developed  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Taussig.  No  ;  I  have  no  advice  to  give  to  the  Michigan  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  guess  that  is  all.  Professor.  I  would  like  to  talk 
to  vou  about  an  hour  myself,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  make  any 
difference  in  your  views. 

Mr.  Taussig.  And  perhaps  not  in  yours. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  could  point  out  to  you  the  practical 
difficulties  of  your  position  if  I  did. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  0.  W.  SIEBEET,  668  WEST  ONE  HTJNDEED  AND 
EIGHTY-FOURTH  STEEET,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Siebert. 

Mr.  SiEBERTj  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
will  take  but  a  few  moments  of  your  time  on  this  subject  of  ivory 
billiard  balls  and  piano  and  or^an  ivory. 

Ivory  billiard  balls  are  turned  from  blocks  of  crude  ivory  like  this 
sample,  and  any  turner  in  the  business  would  be  very  glad  to  do  the 
turning  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  of  its  value.  The  true  cost  of  it  is 
nearer  3 — between  2  and  3.  The  duty  on  ivory  balls  since  the  civil 
war  has  been  50  per  cent.  For  what  reasons  I  do  not  know,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  any  member  of  the  committee  could  tell  me  why 
it  is  so.  I  advocate  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  ivory  balls  from  50 
to  5  per  cent  under  those  conditions. 

Piano  ivory,  of  which  I  have  here  sample  pieces,  is  in  exactly  the 
same  category.  It  is  made  by  machinery.  It  requires  little  or  no 
technical  knowledge,  and  it  has  a  duty  on  it  of  35  per  cent.  In  the 
hearings  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress,  I  believe  it  was 

Mr.  IIiLL.  Under  what  paragraph  does  piano  ivory  come  ? 

Mr.  Siebert.  I  can  not  give  you  the  number,  sir.  I  had  to  come 
here  very  suddenly  and  I  did  not  bring  my  data  with  me.  You  have 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  A.  (J.  Ropes,  I  believe  of  Boston,  given  at  that 
time.  He  was  then  the  largest  manufacturer  of  piano  ivory  in  the 
country.  He  testified  before  the  committee  at  that  time  that  he  could 
produce  all  the  piano  ivory  he  required  at  not  over  and  less  than  10 
per  cent.  The  same  question  comes  up  upon  this  subject,  why  there 
should  be  a  35  per  cent  duty  on  an  article  that  a  manufacturer  him- 
self claims  he  can  produce  for  10  per  cent  or  less. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  advocate  and  ask  that  organ  and  piano 
ivory  be  reduced  to  10  per  cent.  If  any  competition  to  American 
manufacturers  is  to  be  permitted  at  all  in  either  of  those  articles, 
there  can  be  no  other  method  of  re<rulating  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  ivory  itself  is  free? 

Mr.  Siebert.  The  raw  material  is  free  in  all  countries;  yes,  sir. 
It  comes  from  Africa  and  Asia,  principally  the  east  and  west  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  is  free  all  over. 

Mr.  Rakdell.  Your  raw  material,  this  ivory,  is  not  produced  in 
this  country  at  all,  is  it? 

Mr.  Siebert.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  elephants  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact 
that  these  balls  can  be  turned  for  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  ivory 
contained  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Siebert.  Less ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  ever  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Siebert.  Twenty- five  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  twenty-five  years  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Siebert.  Not  for  myself,  but  I  have  been  in  the  business 
twenty- five  years. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  turned  by  a  turning  lathe,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Siebert.  Yes,  sir;  an  ordinary  turning  lathe.  That  includes 
not  only  the  turning,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  includes  the  dyeing  and 
the  finishing,  polishing. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  ivory  worth  per  ball? 
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Mr.  SiEBERT.  Do  you  mean  the  raw  ivory  in  its  block  shape,  or  do 
you  mean  the  finished  ball  ? 

The  Chaibman.  I  mean  the  raw  ivory,  like  what  you  have  there. 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ten  dollars  for  what  ? 

Mr.  SiEBEBT.  The  block. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  block  you  have  there  ? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Yes,  sir ;  that  turns  out  one  2f -inch  billiard  ball. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  only  costs  50  cents  to  turn  it? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Less  than  that.  We  have  made  inquiries  and  ascer- 
tained from  one  turner  that  it  is  not  over  30  cents,  and  through 
inquiries  within  the  last  three  or  four  days  by  myself  a  (quotation  was 
riven  me  of  47  cents,  but  that  was  in  small  quantities,  with  re- 
ductions for  larger  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  those  balls  sell  for  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  A  finished  ball  of  that  size  sells  to-day  at  $16. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  ivory  products,  the  piano  keys,  you  say, 
have  a  duty  of  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  they  can  be  made  for? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  question  that  I  can  not 
answer  accurately,  and  I  would  rather  not  answer  it.  The  informa- 
tion that  I  have  about  that  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kojpes,  given  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  Fifty-third  Congress. 
In  the  reports  of  the  hearmg,  on  page  1190,  I  believe,  you  will  find 
Mr.  Ropes's  testimony.  At  uiat  time  he  was  the  largest  piano-ivory 
manufacturer  of  the  United  States.    He  has  recently  died. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  process  of 
formation? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Probably.  As  I  told  you,  I  had  very  short  notice  to 
get  here,  and  I  had  to  leave  everything  behind. 

The  Chairman.  We  had  considerable  evidence  on  this  subject  when 
Uie  McKinley  bill  was  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Sebbeht.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  very  much  evidence 
on  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  limitation  about  free  ivory,  describing 
it,  so  to  speak,  as  with  the  bark  on  it,  in  its  natural  state,  was  put 
into  that  bill. 

Mr.  SiBBERT.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  to  get  in  the  ball  free ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  with  this  enormous  duty  on  it,  is  simply  has  centralized 
the  whole  thing  here.    There  has  been  no  competition. 

The  Chairman.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  importation  of 
ivory  balls  at  all. 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  No;  we  are  thoroughly  eradicated.  The  firm  I  was 
with,  with  whom  I  learned  my  business,  have  practically  been  out  of 
the  business  altogether  ever  since. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  quite  an  importation  of  other  manu- 
factures of  ivory.  That  is,  I  do  not  know  how  much  ivory  is  in  use. 
but  there  is  $78,000  a  year  of  the  other  manufactures  of  ivory  and 
finished  ivory. 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  They  must  be  altogether  finished  articles,  but  abso- 
lutely nothing  can  come  in  in  raw  shape. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  these  piano  keys  are  sawed  out  first 
and  then  there  is  some  polishing  or  smoothing  process. 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  They  are  simply  sawed  out  into  two  shapes,  and 
then  as  they  are  put  upon  the  piano  the  mechanic  joins  them  and 
puts  the  sharps  in  between,  you  see. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  tell  what  it  costs  to  turn  them? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Not  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;"  no,  sir;  and  I 
would  rather  not  state  since  I  can  not  answer  the  question  accu- 
rately. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Why  would  you  recommend  the  reduction  of  the 
duty? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Simply  to  not  centralize  the  interest  entirely  in  this 
country.  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade.  I  believe  in  a  fair  tariff 
to  protect  American  labor,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  very 
simple  to  see  that  in  this  case  the  duties  are  absolutely  abnormal. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  would  be  no  one  benefited  by  a  reduction  of 
that  duty  except  the  purchaser  of  billiard  balls,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Probably  not,  because  the  labor  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  most  of  these  articles  is  necessarily  very  small. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  However  little  it  is,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it 
here  than  to  have  it  abroad,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Possibly,  as  far  as  the  labor  is  concerned ;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  the  revenue  standpoint,  then? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  From  the  revenue  standpoint,  no.  Certainly  not, 
because  I  have  just  testified  that  there  has  not  been  a  dollar's  worth 
of  this  material  in  finished  shape  imported  here  for  years  and  years, 
simply  because  we  can  not  compete  under  that  heavy  duty. 

Tne  Chairman.  There  certainly  has  been  no  importation  for  the 
last  twelve  years. 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  If  a  reasonable  duty  is  established,  to  enable  us  to 
compete  with  the  American  manufacturers,  instead  of  an  excessive 
duty,  that  would  bring;  the  Grovernment  revenue.    That  is  certain. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  there  has  been  considerable  ivory  imported  in 
one  way  and  another? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  They  have  been  articles  of  decoration,  etc 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  I  am  with  a  concern  that  has  been  in  this  business  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  thev  were  forced  to  give  it  up.  My  object  of 
coming  here  was  that  if  this  duty  could  be  put  upon  a  proper  basis  I 
shoula  immediately  so  into  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  Qie  duty  were  reduced  from  50  per  cent  to  5  per 
cent,  do  you  think  the  revenues  of  the  Government  would  be  in- 
creased ? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  As  it  is  to-day,  sir,  it  gets  absolutely  nothing.  What 
does  the  revenue  come  from? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  particularly  the  billiard  balls;  but  there  is  some 
duty  collected  from  other  manufactured  ivory,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  As  I  told  you,  that  is  probably  on  some  finished  arti- 
cles of  decoration,  articles  of  virtu,  curiosities,  etc.,  but  absolutely 
nothing  from  these  trade  articles,  absolutely  not  a  dollar's  worth. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  him  a  question  right  there? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  This  paragraph  417  includes:  "Dice,  draughts, 
chessmen,  chess  balls,  and  billiard,  pool,  and  bagatelle  balls,  ox 
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ivory,  bone,  or  other  material."    Would  you  have  the  duty  lowered 
on  allthofie? 

Mr.  SnsBERT.  No ;  I  merely  speak  of  this  raw  article  and  not  of  the 
finished  ball.    It  would  mean  another  paragraph,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  billiard  oall. 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Well,  one  of  the  grounds  is  because  it  requires  abso- 
lutely no  labor.  It  is  not  like  a  carved  chessman  or  any  article  of 
virtu.    That  is  a  diflFerent  class  altogether. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  there  are  no  billiard  balls  imported,  certainly 
what  billiard  balls  are  used  are  made  in  the  United  States,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  SiEBERF.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  would  be  benefited,  then,  by  the  removal  of 
that  duty? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  The  purchaser  of  the  billiard  balls.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  more  competition,  the  better  the  chance  of  the  pur- 
chaser buying  at  more  reasonable  prices  than  if  the  thing  is  cen- 
tralized in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  concerns.  Besides  that,  it  would 
tend  to  bring  revenue  to  the  Government,  while  as  it  stands  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  absolutely  nothing  out  of  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  there  any  duty  on  the  ivory  imported  as  you 
have  it  there? 
Mr.  SiEBERT.  On  the  block?    No,  sir.    On  the  piano  keys  there  is  a 

4%  of  35  per  cent. 
Hr.  Hill.  I  do  not  yet  quite  understand  what  business  you  are  in. 

.  Mr.  SiEBERT.  I  am  with  a  firm  that  formerly  was  very  large  in  the 

ivo^  business. 
Mr.  Hill.  In  the  making  of  billiard  balls  and  piano  ivory? 
Mr.  SiEBERT.  Billiard  balls,  and  particularly  piano  ivory. 
Mr.  Hill.  Thw  are  not  now  ? 
.Mr.  SiEBERT.  They  are  utterly  unable  to  import  one  cent's  worth 

^  \?  ^^^  ^^  P^^  ^^*  ^^^y  ^^  piano  ivory. 

^^'  Hill.  What  are  they  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  SniBERT.  They  have  quit  that  branch. 

Mr.  Hux.  You  said  if  the  duty  was  reduced  you  would  go  into 
busme^.    What  kind  of  business? 
.  ^r-  SiBBERT.  Into  the  importation  of  the  piano  ivory  and  the  fin- 

,.  ^1^\^XVL.  For  use  in  piano  manufacture  and  also  for  selling  bil- 
hard  balls? 

^^'  St^BERT.  Yes,  sir. 

™  Hill.  In  what  form  does  the  ivory  come  in ;  in  the  tusk,  or 
^\f    Q^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^         ^^  brought  into  the  country  in  that  shape  ? 

-»»"••  St^BERT.  Oh,  no;  it  is  prohibitive  now.  The  only  way  it  could 
^M  ^V^^^1<1  ^  as  tusks. 

yi^'  Q^^-  ^^  comes  in  free  now  ? 

^«  SreajERT.  The  tusk  does;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  idea  is  to  reduce  the  duty  so  that  you  can  import 
*^^"^  the  finished  form?  .  ^  '  "^ 

^-  ^tiBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

^^*  Hill.  And  to  be  used  in  the  further  manufacturing  of  pianos? 

^'  ^JBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

\r  '  Q  ^^-  Y^^  ^^  ^^t  in  the  piano  business  now  ? 

^^'  SiBBEBT.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hn-L,  Your  idea.is,  so  far  as  the  billiard-ball  business  is  con- 
cerned, to  import  the  finished  ball  rather  than  the  tusk  and  have  the 
labor  performed  here? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  work  carried  on  here? 

Mr.  SiEBEKT.  Yes,  sir;  to  import  probably  not  tusks  so  much  as 
the  block. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  purpose,  then,  is  not  to  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  these  things  at  all.  it  is  to  go  into  the  manufacture  which  would 
utilize  these  things,  and  import  your  raw  material  practically  free 
or  at  a  very  much  lower  duty  ? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  No,  sir ;  that  is  not  the  raw  material 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  be  your  raw  material  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  piano,  of  course? 

M&.  SiEBERT.  Yes ;  taking  it  in  that  sense,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  you  want? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  get  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
piano  as  an  encouragement  to  you  to  ^o  into  piano  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  No,  sir;  so  as  to  permit  us  to  import  piano  ivory  to 
sell  to  the  piano  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  you  simply  want  to  deal  in  the  products? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  see.  You  simply  want  to  put  yourself  on  a  more 
favorable  basis  as  an  importer. 

The  Chairman.  Are  many  of  these  piano  keys  made  in  this  coun- 
try now? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  a  great  many  in  Connecticut. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  them  are  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  At  the  present  time,  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  cheaper  would  a  piano  sell  for  if  that  article 
was  imported  free? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Not  very  much  cheaper,  I  am  afraid. 

Mr.  Kandell.  In  reference  to  the  raising  of  revenue,  you  say  we 
get  nothing  from  that  now? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  At  the  present  time;  no. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  the  tariff  was  levied  on  the  ivory,  the  raw 
material  ? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  then  on  the  finished  article,  enough  to  make 
the  difference,  whatever  difference  the  committee  might  uiink  would 
be  proper,  in  reference  to  the  labor  cost,  if  they  considered  that. 
Why  would  not  that  bring  in  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
possible  for  you  to  do  busmess  here  or  to  import,  either? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Yes;  that  might  be  true,  but  it  would  be  against 
the  usual  principles  of  all  business  on  an  article  that  is  not  raised 
here. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  it  be  against  any  principle  ?  If  we  raise 
the  revenue  on  the  raw  material  and  that  gave  a  differential  on 
the  finished  product,  that  would  permit  the  manufacture  of  it  here 
and  at  the  same  time  would  permit  a  reasonable  competition  from 
abroad.    Why  would  that  violate  the  principle? 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that. 
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Mr.  Sai^dell.  The  result  of  it  would  be  if  the  tariflF  was  placed  on 
the  tusks,  on  the  raw  material,  that  would  simply  raise  the  revenue 
for  the  Government  and  would  be  putting  a  tax  on  this  class  of 
goods,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  SiEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  be  taxing  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
luxury,  a  billiard  ball? 
Mr.  SiEBERT.  Yes,  sir.    Is  there  anything  more,  gentlemen? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  SiEBERT.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you.    I  hope  I  will  have  better 
success  with  it  this  time  than  I  had  the  last  time.    I  am  a  little  afraid 
that  our  Connecticut  friends  take  too  good  care  of  their  constituents. 
Mr.  Hnx.  Your  purpose,  then,  is  to  put  yourself  in  a  better  posi- 
tion as  an  importer  of  the  finished  product  and  not  as  establishing  a 
new  industry? 
Mr.  SiEBEST.  No ;  it  is  no  industry  at  all. 
Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  propose  to  manufacture  it? 
Mr.  SiEBERT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  propose,  then,  to  transfer  the  industry  from  this 
country  elsewhere  in  order  that  you  may  handle  more  goods  as  an 
importer? 
Mr.  SiEBERT.  And  make  the  United  States  revenue. 
The  Chairman.  I  guess  we  all  understand  it.    Is  there  any  other 
gentleman  here  who  desires  to  be  heard  now? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  ask  this  gentleman  another  question. 
About  what  number  of  people,  if  you  know,  are  engaged  in  the 
nianuf acture  of  these  billiard  balls,  pool  balls,  etc.  ? 
Mr.  SiEBERT.  Not  many,  sir.      It  is  not  a  large  business. 
Mr.  Randell.  Where  are  they  located? 
Mr.  SiEBERT.  Mainly  in  New*  York,  I  should  judge. 
Mr.  Randell.  Brother  Hill  says  he  has  some  in  Connecticut. 
Mr.  SiEBERT.  That  is  the  piano  ivory. 
.Mr.  Randell.  And  the  billiard  balls  are  mostly  manufactured  in 
*ej  York? 
^r.  SiEBERT.  Yes,  sir. 

^^'  Randell.  The  way  it  is  now,  the  Government  gets  no  rev- 

wiue,  but  these  articles  have  to  be  manufactured  there  on  account  of 

*^e  tariff  excluding  outside  manufactures ;  and  the  country  gets  no 

^Feijue,  but  must  pay  these  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufac- 

wr^  aere  ? 

^^-  8ji»ERT.  Yes,  sir. 

^^-  It^NDELL.  And  the  way  I  stated  it  would  bring  in  the  revenue 
*'^"j^  permit  the  competition  both,  would  it  not? 
Mr.  Sxxbert.  I  should  judge  so;  yes,  sir. 

^r- Randell.  If  we  put  the  tax  on  the  ivory,  and  then  enough  dif- 
ferentia 1  on  the  finished  product  to  bring  the  revenue? 
Mr.  Sx:ebbrt.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  A.  BUECH,  OF  DETEOIT,  MICH. 

\r  ^  ^hairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 
™^-  otJKCH.  Burch  is  my  name. 

Ine  Chairman.  WTiat  So  you  represent?     What  do  you  want  to 
talk  about? 
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Mr.  BuKCH.  I  want  to  talk  about  a  drawback. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment.  Is  there  any  other  gentleman 
here  who  desires  to  be  heard  now  ?  There  does  not  seem  to  be.  We 
will  give  you  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  suggest  this  gentleman  testify  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  got  a  full  day  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right ;  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  brief  all  written  out? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  No,  sir;  this,  is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  tariflF 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  T  have  not  gotten  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  subject? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Drawbacks. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  drawbacks. 

Mr.  Burch.  Yes  5  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  increasing  the  tariff 
or  lowering  the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead ;  read  it. 

Mr.  Burch  (reading) : 

That  on  the  exportation  of  spirits,  whisky,  brandy,  and  cordials  manufac- 
tured or  produced  in  the  United  States  on  which  an  internal-revenue  tax  has 
been  paid  there  shaU  be  allowed  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  tax  paid 
on  same 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
read  that  full  amendment.  You  can  file  that  and  it  will  be  printed. 
Now,  state  the  reasons  for  it,  and  we  will  consider  your  amendment 
State  the  reasons  for  a  drawback  on  alcohol. 

Mr.  Burch.  The  reasons  for  it  mainly  are  that  the  present  manu- 
facture of  exporting  spirits  is  so  tied  up  with  red  tape  and  circum- 
locution that  v(e  are  absolutely  prevented  from  getting  our  stuff  out 
of  the  country,  and  if  we  are  going  to  get  an  export  business  we  have 
got  to  have  the  laws  modified  so  that  we  can  export. 

This  also  provides  for  a  drawback  on  manufactures  of  distilled 
spirits.  A  concern  in  my  city — Detroit — in  October  of  1908,  this 
year,  got  this  decision  on  the  exportation  of  herpicide,  manufactured 
by  the  Herpicide  Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. :  That  in  the  use  of  im- 
ported alcohol  a  drawback  will  be  allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the 
duty  paid  on  the  imported  materials  used,  less  the  legal  deduction  of 
1  per  cent. 

Those  people  are  compelled  to  import  German  alcohol  to  Detroit, 
manufacture  it,  and  get  a  drawback  of  the  duty  paid,  instead  of  usinc 
domestic,  American  alcohol,  which  they  could  do  with  the  proposea 
amendment  that  I  am  asking  for. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  your  amendment  submitted  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  have  their  opinion  of  it,  as  well  as 
printed  in  the  record,  and  study  it  carefully  ourselves. 

Mr.  Burch.  This  matter  came  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1902,  and 
that  time  the  objection  raised  was  that  we  already  had  a  method  of 
exporting.  Now  we  have  two  ways  of  getting  spirits  out  of  this 
country.  One  is  by  putting  them  up  in  a  manufacturing  warehouse 
set  aside  specially  for  that  purpose,  which  is  very  cumbersome  and 
very  expensive;  the  other  is  to  export  bottled  in  bond  from  distil- 
lery warehouses. 
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Both  of  them  have  proved  ineffectual.  We  are  unable  to  do  busi- 
ness under  the  regulations  as  provided  by  the  department,  and  we 
desire  to  get  some  simple  method  of  getting  our  product  out  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  the  same  product  is  brought  in  from  foreign 
countries  now,  and  this  amenament  provides  fliat  the  appraiser  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  export  shall  determine  the  amount  of  the 
drawback.  In  other  words,  we  want  to  get  the  matter  so  simple 
that  we  can  get  our  product  out  of  this  country  as  easily  as  the  for- 
eign importer  can  get  his  product  in  here.  If  we  can  do  that  we  can 
get  a  foreign  business. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  have  an  amendment  prepared,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  BuBCH.  I  have,  Mr.  Fordney.  . 

The  Chairman.  Hand  that  to  the  reporter  and  let  him  put  it  in. 

(The  amendment  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

An  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill  to  encourage  the  sale  and  exportation  of 
articles  of  domestic  m^mufacture. 

Section  1.  That  on  the  exportation  of  spirits,  whisky,  brandy,  and  cordials 
manofactured  or  produced  in  the  United  States  on  which  an  Internal-revenue 
tax  has  been  paid  there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  equal  In  amount  to  the  tax 
paid  on  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  on  the  exportation  of  articles  manufactured  or  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  part  from  domestic  alcohol  on  which  an  internal-revenue  tax 
has  been  paid  there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to  the  tax  paid 
on  the  alcohol  so  used :  Provided,  That  no  other  than  domestic  tax-paid  alcohol 
shall  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  or  production  of  such  articles.  Such 
drawback  shall  be  determined  by  the  appraiser  of  customs  at  port  of  exporta- 
tion and  paid  in  manner  provided  for  payment  of  drawback  on  exportation  of 
articles  of  domestic  manufacture  and  production  made  wholly  or  in  part  from 
imported  duty-paid  materials,  under  section  thirty  of  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the 
United  States,"  approved  July  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  •  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  asking  for  a  drawback  on  American  alcohol  f 

Mr.  BuRCH.  On  American  alcohol  and  spirits  that  are  imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  drawback  of  the  internal-revenue  tax  ? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Of  the  internal-revenue  tax. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  your  proposition? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  That  is  our  proposition.  It  absolutely  in  no  way 
affects  the  revenue,  because  the  arawback  you  give  us  would  be  im- 
mediately replaced  by  new  stuff  taking  the  place  of  that  which  was 
exported.  So  that  it  can  not  affect  the  revenues  in  any  way  what- 
ever, but  simply  encourages  and  helps  and  assists  us  to  get  our  product 
into  a  foreign  country,  where  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  do  it  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  theory  is  that  it  would  let  out  much  more  of  tne 
alcohol  that  is  made  in  America? 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Yes,  sir ;  undoubtedly.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  the  largest 
pharmaceutical  company  in  Detroit,  have  expended  in  Walkerville 
an  investment  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  manufacture,  and  they  do 
manufacture  there,  all  of  their  tinctures  and  drugs  in  which  alcohol 
is  used.  They  are  manufactured  in  Walkerville  for  their  export 
trade,  and  made  from  German  and  Canadian  alcohol,  and  they  went 
to  the  trouble,  as  I  say,  to  invest  a  half  million  dollars  in  Walkerville 
to  do  it. 
Mr.  Clark.  Is  Walkerville  in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  BuRCH.  No ;  it  is  across  the  river,  in  Canada.  There  is  another 
gentleman  here,  or  he  was  to  be  here  this  morning,  representing  the 
Kational  Perfumers'  Association. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  proposition  is  as  simple  as  falling  off  a  log. 
Everybody  can  understand  it.  If  we  conclude  we  want  to  do  it*  we 
will  do  it.  If  we  do  not  want  to  do  it,  we  will  not  do  it,  and  tnere 
can  not  be  any  information  had  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  BuRCH.  Well,  I  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  9.30. 

(The  committee,  at  5.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
December  16,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  K.-WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF 

WOOL. 


AN  ALL-WOOL  SUIT. 

Philadelphia,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sir:  As  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice's  statement  to  your 
committee  that  a  good  all-wool  suit  can  be  purchased  for  $12.50,  I 
inclose  copy  of  an  advertisement  of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia, 
in  to-day's  Philadelphia  Record,  in  which  you  will  notice  he  oilers 
as  equal  to  the  $12.50  suit  worn  by  Mr.  Justice  two  all-wool  suits  at 
$10  each,  one  of  which,  the  advertisement  states,  "  as  far  superior  in 
fabric." 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  M.  Steel. 

[Advertisement   of  John    Wanamaker,    Philadelphia,   In    Philadelphia   Record,    December 

7,  1008.1 

THE  STORY  OF  A  MAN's  $12.50  SUIT  THAT  WENT  BEFORE  A  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE,  AND  THE  STORY  OF  A  $10  SUIT  THAT  DIDN't  GO. 

The  $12.50  suit  was  worn  by  a  prominent  Philadelphian  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  as  proof  that  an  all- 
wool  suit  can  be  bought  for  $12.50. 

The  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  story  and  are  even  doubting 
whether  that  $12.50  suit  is  all  wool  and  whether  an  all-wool  suit  can 
really  be  sold  for  $12.50. 

But  there  is  the  real  surprise. 

Congress — We  picked  out  of  our  regular  stock  on  Saturday  two 
of  our  $10  suits  that  are  absolutely  all  wool  under  chemical  test  (for 
we  sell  no  suits  that  are  not  all  wool),  took  them  to  this  prominent 
Philadelphian,  compared  them  with  the  $12.50  suit  that  had  been 
before  the  conffressional  committee,  and  being  an  all-wool  expert 
himself  and  calling  in  his  fellow-experts,  they  were  inspected  side 
by  side. 

One  of  the  $10  suits  was  pronounced  easily  the  equal  of  the  $12.50 
suit  and  the  other  as  far  superior  in  fabric. 

Just  to  let  you  see  what  these  $10  all-wool  suits  are  like,  we  are 
making  a  little  exhibit  of  them  in  the  men's  clothing  store  to-day. 
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BRAIDS  AND  TRIMMINGS. 

THE  BRAID  MANXTFACTTISERS'  ASSOCIATIOIT  OF  THE  TTNITED 
STATES  ASKS  BETEITTION  OF  PRESENT  DVTT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Decerriber  i,  1908. 

COMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  bandings, 
beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  edgings,  insertinjgs,  flouncings, 
fringe,  giinps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  laces,  and  other  trimmings 
and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  embroideries,  and  ar- 
ticles embroiderwl  by  hand  or  machine,  head  nets,  netting,  buttons 
or  barrel  buttons  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments, 
and  manufactures  of  wool  ornamented  with  beads  or  spangles,  oi 
whatever  material  composed,  any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  wool  or 
of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  whether  composed  in  part  of 
india  rubber  or  otherwise,  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

The  articles  in  this  paragraph  which  specially  interest  us  are 
braids  and  trimmings. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  be  maintained  on  these  goods. 

As  shown  in  other  briefs  already  submitted  by  us,  a  differential 
protective  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  com- 
pensatory duty  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  on  the  yam  is  essential  in 
order  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  expense  of  labor 
here  and  abroad. 

In  the  event  that  the  duty  on  wool  yam  should  be  advanced  or 
decreased  the  compensatory  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  can  be  ad- 
vanced or  decreased  proportionately. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the 

Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  or  the  United  States. 
Henry  W.  Schloss,  President. 


CARPETS. 

AMERICAN  CARPET  MANXTFACTUREBS  TTROE  THAT  DITTY  ON 
CARPET  WOOLS  BE  REDUCED. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  beg  to  submit: 

That  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  floor 
coverings  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  $75,000,000 ; 

That  the  industry  gives  employment  to  35,000  persons,  mostly 
skilled  laborers,  who  are  better  paid  than  the  employees  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  woolen  industry; 

That  the  wages  of  operatives  in  carpet  mills  in  the  United  States 
are  two  and  one-half  times  higher  than  the  wages  paid  for  similar 
labor  in  any  other  country ; 
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That  the  carpet  weavers  of  the  United  States  are  more  steadily 
employed  than  those  of  any  other  country ; 

That  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of  floor  coverings  in  the 
United  States  is  approximately  $65,000,000 ; 

That  the  prices  of  floor  coverings  to  consumers  are  fully  50  per  cent 
less  than  they  were  forty  years  ago,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  prices  of 
the  following  varieties  of  carpetings  in — 

1875.  1008. 

Wiltons    $3.25  $2.10 

Brnsaels 2. 00  1. 16 

Tapestry 1. 15  .  67^ 

Axmlnster 2. 00  .90 

Ingrain 1. 05  .  52i 

That  the  present  duties  are  only  suflScient  to  measure  the  diifference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pensate for  the  high  duties  on  carpet  wools ; 

That  the  present  duties  have  not  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  make 
more  than  a  fair  return  upon  his  investment,  nor  have  they  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  or  so-called  "  trust "  in  this  branch  of 
industry;  the  manufacturers  (about  140  in  number)  are  independent 
of  each  other  and  are  scattered  through  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania; 

We  do  not  desire  to  advocate  any  special  tariff  measure,  but  simply 
to  point  out  to  your  committee  that  under  the  present  tariff  on  carp^ 
wools  a  great  and  unnecessary  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  carpets. 

Carpet  wools  are  exclusively  of  foreign  growth.  A  clear  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  carpet  wools  and  wools  classified 
as  of  the  first  and  second  class;  therefore  any  duty  fixed  on  carpet 
wools  must  be  regarded  as  purely  a  duty  for  revenue,  and  it  has 
always  been  so  considered. 

The  present  rate  on  wools  of  the  third  class  or  carpet  wools  is  4 
cents  a  pound  if  the  value  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  and  is  7 
cents  per  pound  if  the  value  be  over  12  cents  per  pound. 

We  submit  that  the  application  of  specific  rates  based  on  the  value 
of  wool  is  unjust,  and  places  the  American  manufacturer  at  a  great 
disadvantage  with  his  foreign  competitors  in  the  purchase  of  his 
wools. 

Carpet  wools  being  of  foreign  growth,  the  market  price  is  based  on 
the  value  in  foreign  markets ;  therefore,  when  the  price  is  at  the  low- 
duty  limit  the  foreign  competitors,  by  overbidding  the  American 
manufacturer  by  even  1  per  cent,  force  the  American  manufacturer 
to  pay  an  additional  3  cents  per  pound  in  duties,  an  advance  of  25 
per  cent  over  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

As  the  limit  of  12  cents  is  based  on  the  market  value  at  the  time  of 
shipment  to  the  United  States,  it  leaves  the  American  manufacturer, 
although  he  has  purchased  his  wools  under  the  low-duty  limit,  with 
the  risk  of  an  advance  in  the  market  value  to  over  12  cents  between 
the  time  of  his  actual  purchase  and  the  delivery  of  the  wool  to  the 
transportation  company,  in  which  case  he  has  to  pay  3  cents  per 
pound  additional  duty. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  adapts  itself  in  every  instance  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  the  duty  is  nigh  or  low  according  to  the  value.  We  believe 
the  Government  will  get  more  duty  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
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carpet  wools  than  under  a  specific  duty.  The  statistics  justify  this 
belief.  No  difficulty  will  be  found  in  fixing  the  value  of  these  wools, 
for  their  value  in  the  European  market  is  as  well  known  through  the 
market  reports  as  the  price  of  wheat,  com,  or  cotton,  and  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  fixing  the  value  of  these  wools  under  the  law  of 
1890. 

Notwithstanding  this  hardship  under  which  we  have  labored  for 
the  past  ten  years,  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  present  schedules  con- 
tinue, rather  than  have  new  burdens  imposed  upon  us.  While  ours 
can  no  longer  be  considered  an  infant  industry,  yet  we  beg  to  remind 
your  committee  that  it  is  a  branch  of  manufacturing  that  has  always 
enjoyed  protection,  and  the  present  state  of  the  industry  is,  we  claim, 
ample  justification  of  the  Government's  policy.  Even  with  this  pro- 
tection, American  manufacturers  of  floor  coverings  have  not  been 
able  to  invade  the  foreign  markets  as  some  other  industries  have 
done.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  supplying  the 
world  with  floor  coverings  before  a  power  loom  was  ever  erected  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  years  ahead  of  us  in  mastering  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  dyeing,  and  have  been  prompt  to  adopt  the 
latest  American  inventions  in  weaving  machinery,  so  that  a  loom  in 
England  can  turn  out  as  many  yards  of  fabric  per  day  as  a  loom  in 
the  United  States,  thus  making  the  dilBPerence  m  wages  a  real  and 
not  merely  an  apparent  factor  m  the  cost  of  production.  While  the 
power  loom  was  the  product  of  American  inventive  genius,  vet  identi- 
cally the  same  looms  are  in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  this  respect  the  American  manufacturer  enjoys  no 
advantage  over  his  foreign  competitor.  It  is  not  an  industry  that 
has  any  valuable  secrets  or  processes,  and  the  home  market  has  been 
held  for  the  American  manufacturer  only  because  of  the  protection 
continuously  afforded  since  1862,  except  when  the  Wilson  law  was 
in  effect,  when  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  floor  coverings  in- 
creased largely  and  the  industry  in  this  country  experienced  a  period 
of  marked  depression. 

If  a  revision  of  the  tariff  at  this  time  means  a  lowering  of  rates, 
we  assume  that  no  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  specific  duties  relat- 
ing to  floor  coverings  without  a  corresponding  reduction  on  all  raw 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  including 
wool,  linen,  cotton,  jute,  and  dyes. 

No  change  should  in  any  event  be  made  in  the  ad  valorem  rates  on 
carpets  and  ru^.  These  are  the  same  rates  fixed  by  the  McKinley 
and  Wilson  tariffs  and  the  same  rates  accorded  the  woolen  industry 
generally. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  P.  Perkins,  Chairman^ 
President  Hartford  Carpet  Corporati(m^  ThompaonviUe^  Conn. 

Charles  F.  Fairbanks, 
Treasurer  Bigelow  Carpet  Company^  Boston^  Mass. 
Robert  Dornan, 

Doman  Bros.^  Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Geo.  McNeir, 
Vice-President  McCleary^  Wallin  (&  Crouse^  Amsterdam^  N.  T. 

Committee. 
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CARPET  SLIPPERS- 

EOir.  A.  p.  OABDHEE,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  DAMON  &  EUIS, 

OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Augustus  P.  Gardner. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of  duty 
on  shoes.  Our  business,  together  with  four  or  five  other  manufac- 
turers, is  the  making  of  cheap  slippers,  of  which  we  produce  about 
1,800  pairs  per  day  for  use  in  the  United  States  only.  In  Montreal 
they  manufacture  slippers  made  of  cordette,  which  are  sold  in  Canada 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  pair  less  than  our  carpet  slippers,  because  the 
material  is  brought  in  there  from  England  free  of  duty,  while  for  us 
to  import  goods  in  the  piece  to  make  into  slippers  we  would  have  to 
pay  M  cents  per  pound  and  hh  per  cent  duty. 

The  English  felt  for  making  felt  slippers  is  also  brought  into  Can- 
ada free  of  duty  and  costs  the  manufacturer  there  from  5  to  10 
cents  per  yard  less  than  the  same  goods  can  be  bought  for  in  the 
United  States.  Should  the  duty  on  shoes  be  taken  off  so  as  to  also 
include  slippers  made  of  felt  and  wool  fabrics,  the  Montreal  manu- 
facturers could  soon  put  us  out  of  business,  unless  the  duty  was  also 
taken  off  of  felt  and  woolen  fabrics  made  in  England  out  of  Aus- 
tralian wool. 

We  hoj^e  you  will  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
useyour  influence  to  keep  a  protective  duty  on  slippers. 

We  learn  at  the  Boston  custom-house  that  slippers  made  partly  of 
leather  and  partly  of  cloth  or  felt  are  now  classed  to  carry  a  duty 
as  of  the  article  used  in  their  construction  bearing  the  highest  value, 
but  we  fear  unless  the  facts  are  placed  before  the  committee  some 
loop  majr  be  left  open  whereby  slippers  might  be  classed  as  shoes 
ana  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  the  event  of  such  a  tariff  schedule 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  Canadian  manufacturers  would  flood 
the  American  market  at  a  less  price  than  the  goods  can  be  produced 
for  here. 

Besides  the  four  or  five  manufacturers  making  cheap  slippers  of 
which  we  have  alluded  to,  there  are  many  more,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  making  higher-priced  felt  slippers  who  would  also  be  affected. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Damon  &  Eulis   (Incorporated), 
MosES  Ellis,  Secretary, 


FANCY  KNIT  GOODS. 

CIEVEIAND,  OHIO,  MANTIFACTTTREES  STTGOEST  NEW  CLASSIFI^ 
CATION  FOE  GOODS  MABE  BY  THEH. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman^ 

Wdshington^  D.  C. 
Honored  Sik  :  The  manufacturers  of  fancy  knit  goods  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  the  following  facts 
pertaining  to  their  industry: 

There  are  between  30  and  40  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
^ancnr  knit  goods  in  the  United  States,  located  in  the  Eastern  and 
middle  Western  States. 
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There  never  has  been  any  combination  or  association  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  our  industry  for  the  purpose  of  either  controlling  the 
selling  price  or  output. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  sell  any  of  our  product  outside  of 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Endeavors  have  been  made  to  sell  our  product  in  Cuba,  but  without 
success,  as  it  was  found  that  we  could  not  meet  the  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  main  reason  for  this  has  been  the  tremendous  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  men  in  fancy  knit  ^oods 
in  the  United  States  is  ^  per  day,  and  the  average  wages  paid  in 
Germany  for  the  same  class  of  help  is  90  cents  per  day,  and  m  Italy 
about  88  cents  per  day. 

As  for  female  help  skilled  in  our  industry,  the  average  pay  is 
$1.25  per  day  in  this  country,  as  against  35  cents  per  day  in  Ger- 
tnany  and  25  cents  in  Italy. 

In  our  industry  we  use  mainly  wool  and  worsted  yams,  which, 
on  an  average,  cost  about  75  cents  per  pound  of  16  ounces  in  the 
United  States^  whereas  the  same  grade  costs  only  45  cents  per  pound 
of  16  ounces  m  Germany.  The  above  relative  difference  m  cost  of 
yarns  applies  only  to  medium  grades,  and  on  high-^ade  goods  the 
present  tariff  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  both  the  wage-earners 
and  manufacturers  of  fancy  knit  goods  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  for  those  engaged  in  dependent  mdustries,  that  the  present  Dingley 
Schedule  K,  paragraph  370,  be  changed  to  read  "fifty  cents  per 
pound  and  sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  made  on  knitting 
machines  or  frames  out  of  wool  or  worsted  yarn,  finished  or  partly 
finished,"  instead  of  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Our  reason  for  recommending  this  increase  of  6  cents  per  pound 
is  through  a  desire  to  meet  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  a  trade 
or  reciprocity  treaty  with  any  competing  foreign  country,  and, 
further,  to  enable  us  to  manufacture  certain  grades  of  goods  which 
we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  make  owing  to  foreig:n  competition. 

While  the  proposed  change  recommended  above  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  ana  development  of  this  industry,  a  reduction,  however, 
would  entirely  paralyze  its  continuation,  with  its  kindred  connections. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  request  your  committee  to  revise  the 
present  schedule  as  above  outlined. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

The  Friedman  Blau  Farber  Compant. 

N.  J.  EicH  &  Co. 

The  Bamberger  Reinthal  Company. 

Standard  Knitting  Company. 

S.  Shlesinger  Knitting  Company. 

Federal  Knitting  Mills. 

The  W.  I.  Keetch  Knitting  Company. 
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NOILS  AND  WASTES. 

JOKATHAN  BXSQt  &  SON,  FHHADELFHIA,  FA.,  ASK  ABJlTSTMEirr 
OF  DUTIES  ON  THESE  FBODUCTS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Deceniber  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  represent  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  spinners 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  themselves  and  the  large  number  of 
manufacturers  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  their  em- 
ployees appeal  to  you  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill  which  relates  to 
wool  and  woolen  goods  that  you  consider  their  interests  and  the  meas- 
ure of  protection  that  they  require.   We  do  not  ask  for  free  raw  stock. 

The  woolen  industry  of  this  countiy  represents  about  8,000  sets  of 
machines  (see  Dockham's  Textile  Directory,  1907),  with  a  capital 
invested  in  mills  and  machinery  of  over  $100,000,000.  This  does  not 
include  the  weaving  and  finishing  of  the  products,  which  we  believe 
would  include  abouf  as  much  more.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  woolen  business  alone  is  about  100,000,  and  about  the 
same  additional  number  in  the  weaving  and  finishing  branch  of  the 
business.  The  annual  pay  roll  is  about  $50,000,000,  and  with  the 
weaving  and  finishing  at  least  double  this  amount. 

The  tariff  act  of  1897,  otherwise  known  as  the  "  Dingley  bill,"  has 
been  stated  before  the  committee  as  satisfactory  to  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers. We  do  not  so  consider  it.  Having  had  experience  under 
its  operation,  we  have  found  that  it  discriminates  against  us.  The 
nature  of  our  fabrics  is  such  that  we  have  to  compete  in  our  markets 
with  fabrics  and  doth  manufactured  of  worsted. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1897  as  applied 
to  woolen  goods : 

In  Schedule  K  the  classification  of  wools,  class  No.  1,  clothing 
wools,  and  class  No.  2,  combing  wools,  are  the  only  classes  of  wools  in 
which  the  woolen  manufacturers  are  vitally  concerned. 

[Extract  from  Schedule  K,  wool  and  manafactures  of  wool.] 

Class  1.  Unwashed,  11  cents  per  pound  duty.  Washed,  22  cents  per  pound. 
Scoured,  33  cents  per  pound. 

Class  2.  Unwashed  and  washed,  12  cents  per  pound  duty.  Scoured,  three 
times  the  duty  on  unwashed. 

"  The  duty  uix)n  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  of  class  one  and  class  two,  which  shall  be  imported 
in  any  other  than  ordinary  condition,  or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in 
value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty 
to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject :  Provid>e6,,  That  skirted  wools  as  im- 
ported In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  and  prior  thereto  are  hereby  excepted." 

Class  3.  On  wools  costing  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty  is  4  cents  per 
pound.  For  wools  costing  over  12  cents  per  pound  the  duty  shall  be  7  cents 
per  pound.  Top  waste,  slubblng  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  gar- 
netted  waste,  30  cents  per  pound.  Shoddy,  26  cents  per  pound;  noils,  wool 
extract,  yam  waste,  thread  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool  and  not  specially  provide  for  in  this  act,  20  cents  per  pound. 
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The  term  "  woolen  manufacturer  "  here  is  unde^f^tood  t(>  mean  the 
production  of  woolen  goods  by  the  carding  process  of  wool  and  not 
the  combing,  and  does  not  include  what  is  termed  ''  worsted  goods." 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manifestly  unjust  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  woolen  manufacturer  is  laboring  under  the 
present  duty.  The  advantage  to  the  worsted  manufacturer  in  ob- 
taining his  wools  at  relatively  lower  rates  of  duty  enables  him  to 
manufacture  his  goods  and  place  same  upon  the  market  at  such  prices 
that  preclude  the  successful  competition  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 

While  we  do  not  desire  to  antagonize  either  the  woolgrower 
or  the  worsted  manufacturer,  yet  it  does  appear  to  us  that  there  is 
an  inconsistency  in  our  tariff  laws  that  should  not  continue  in  the 
new  bill  now  under  contemplation.  Either  the  grower  of  washed 
combing  wool  should  have  placed  upon  his  product  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  the  grower  of  washed  clothing  wool,  thereby  giving  to  him 
the  same  measure  of  protection  by  which  means  one  of  the  intents  of 
the  tariff  will  be  fulfilled — the  stimulating  of  an  industry  that  is 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion — or  the  woolen  manufacturer  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  an  excess  of  duty  upon  his  washed  clothing  wool 
over  and  above  the  duty  paid  upon  the  raw  stock  of  his  competitors. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  other  kinds  of  stocks,  which 
are  the  raw  stocks  of  the  woolen  manufacturer,  viz,  noils,  top  waste, 
slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  thread  waste,  etc.,  all  oi 
these^  being  by-products  made  by  the  worsted  manufacturer  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  worsted  yams. 

Under  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897  there  was  imposed  a  duty  of  30 
cents  per  pound  on  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  rmg  waste,  and  gar- 
netted  waste ;  also  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  shoddy  and  20 
cents  per  pound  on  noils,  wool  extract,  yarn  waste,  thread  waste,  and 
all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  which  duty  in  practice  has  proved  prohibi- 
tory. 

Noils  are  a  by-product.  They  are  the  short  stock  combed  out  of 
the  long-stapled  wools  and  can  not  again  be  used  by  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer. Thev  can  only  be  manufactured  by  the  carding  process, 
and  therefore  oecome  the  raw  material  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 
The  peculiar  situation  is  this :  The  combing  wools  from  which  this 
article  is  made  (much  of  it  washed)  have  a  low  rate  of  duty;  yet 
the  by-product  noils,  losing  from  10  to  25  per  cent  in  scouring  and 
cleaning,  not  being  worth  near  the  value  of  the  ori^nal  wool  from 
which  tney  are  combed,  are  made  dutiable  at  a  prohibitory  rate,  mani- 
festly working  to  the  benefit  and  advantage. of  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer and  to  the  detriment  and  disadvantage  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facturer. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  having  no  place  but  the  home  trade 
from  which  to  obtain  his  supply  of  this  class  of  raw  material  until 
such  times  as  the  price  of  noils  attains  a  point  that  will  justify  him 
in  paying  the  price  of  foreign  noils,  plus  the  duty  of  20  cents  per 
pound  and  expenses,  enables  the  domestic  producer  of  noils  to  ob- 
tain an  excessive  price  for  this  bv-product,  thereby  adding  to  his 
f)rofits;  while  in  the  foreign  markets  this  material  remainmg  at  a 
ow  price  will  enable  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  make  cheap  woolen 
goods  unless  an  excessive  duty  is  placed  on  manufactured  goods. 
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To  yam  waste  (unbroken),  noils,  etc.,  the  same  line  of  argument  is 
applicable.  We  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  these  arti- 
cles, noils  and  yarn  waste  (unbroken),  take  a  relative  duty  as  wool; 
and  we  ask  that  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste 
also  take  a  relative  duty.  Garnetted  waste,  carbonized  noils,  carbon- 
ized waste,  and  all  waste  and  noils  changed  from  their  original  con- 
dition to  be  made  dutiable  in  proportion. 

We  do  not  undei'stand  why  any  by-product  should  be  protected  to 
the  point  of  bein§  made  prohibitory.  Neither  do  we  ask  that  they 
shall  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  same  as  hides,  etc.,  but  we 
do  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  Government 
shall  receive  sufficient  revenue.  How  shall  this  revenue  be  obtained 
when  the  rate  of  duty  on  by-products  is  made  prohibitory? 

The  last  election  was  won  on  the  basis  that  we  should  have  an 
honest  revision  of  the  tariff — not  a  tariff  for  a  few.  The  woolen 
industry  represents  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than  the  worsted. 
On  our  pay  rolls  of  male  employees  80  per  cent  are  over  age  (21 
years) ;  hence  we  feel  justified  m  stating  that  we  have  a  much  larger 
percentage  than  the  worsted  manufacturers. 

All  of  the  above  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

Jonathan  Ring  &  Son  (Inc.). 
Mark  D.  Ring. 


THE  HAMTLL  SPINNING  COMFANT,  OF  GEEMANTOWN,  PA.,  CLAIHS 
THAT  DTITT  ON  WOOL  WASTES  IS  PEOHIBITIVE. 

Germaxtown,  Pa.,  December  5, 1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Regarding  Schedule  K,  relating  to  wool  and  its  manu- 
factures. In  our  opinion  something  should  be  done  toward  making 
a  proper  reduction  on  noils  and  wastes,  which  are  a  by-product  made 
by  the  worsted  manufacturers. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  to  protect  the  wool  growers  and  manu- 
facturers, but  the  present  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  noils,  and 
30  cents  per  pound  on  wastes,  etc.,  is  prohibitive. 

We  would  suggest  to  make  the  duty  on  noils  and  wastes  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  duty  on  the  original  wools,  from  which  these  are 
taken,  and  make  a  just  distinction  in  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  various 
grades.  Noils  at  present  made  from  carpet  wools  bear  the  same  duty 
as  those  from  the  finer  grades. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  is  handicapped  very  much  on  account  of 
present  duty.  The  foreign  manufacturers  buy  these  classes  of  stocks 
60  low  in  their  countries  that  they  are  enabled  to  export  the  goods 
to  this  country,  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

This  state  of  affairs  should  be  rectified,  so  that  much  idle  machinery 
could  be  started  up  again  and  make  the  business  healthy,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  many  workers  in  woolen 
mills. 

Yours,  truly,  Hamill  Spinning  Co., 

H.  J.  Hamux.,  President 
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PLATE  &  CLABE,  BBOOKLYN,  IS.  T.,  ASK  FOE  LOWER  DUTIES  ON 

WOOL  WASTES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908, 

^JOMMITTEE  ON  WayS  AND  MeANS  : 

Washington^  D,  C 

Gentlemen  :  In  reference  to  the  hearing  on  Schedule  K,  relating 
to  wool  and  its  manufacture,  we  invite  your  attention  to  the  present 
tariff  of  30  cents  on  top,  slubbing,  roving,  and  garnetted  waste,  and 
20  cents  for  noils,  yarn  and  thread  waste  (which  is  out  of  proportion) 
and  to  some  of  the  conditions  arising  therefrom  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try, as  follows  : 

First.  The  present  tariff  makes  no  distinction  between  waste 
combed  from  the  lowest  grade  of  carpet  yams  and  that  from  the  finest 
wool. 

Second.  It  also  forces  the  woolen  manufacturer  to  procure  his  sup- 
ply of  this  class  of  material  from  the  domestic  worsted  manufacturer, 
who,  by  reason  of  the  high  duty,  is  enabled  to  charge  an  excessive 
price  therefor  and  add  to  his  profits  to  the  detriment  of  the  woolen 
manufacturer. 

Third.  This  material  is  sold  at  a  low  price  in  foreign  markets, 
which  enables  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  bring  his  finished  product 
into  competition  with  woolen  goods  of  home  production. 

It  would  seem  just  and  for  the  protection  of  all,  instead  of  a  limited 
number,  that  the  duty  on  noils  and  waste  should  be  proportionate  to 
the  duty 'on  the  original  wools  from  which  these  are  taken,  thus 
making  an  equitable  distinction  for  various  grades. 

We  therefore  believe  that  this  portion  of  our  present  tariff  needs 
material  revision  and  reduction,  and  we  ask  your  careful  considera- 
tion to  that  end. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Plate  &  Clark  Co., 

M.  H.  Wood,  Secretary. 


THE  ilTWELL  KNITTINO  COMPANY,  COHOES,  N.  Y.,  WISHES  THE 
DUTY  ON  NOILS  AND  WOOL  WASTES  EEMOVED. 

CoHOES,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Apropos  of  the  hearing  which  you  are  holding  on 
Schedule  K,  relating  to  wool  and  its  manufactures,  would  say  that 
we  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  wool  spinners  of  this  country 
to  have  the  duty  on  noils  and  wool  waste  removed,  as  they  are  by- 
products, and  do  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  woolgrower.  If 
you  see  your  way  clear  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the  duty  en- 
tirelv,  or  making  it  proportionate  to  the  original  cost  of  the  wool,  it 
would  be  of  assistance  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  competing 
with  foreign  trade. 

Yours,  very  truly.  The  Fftwell  KNrrriNO  Co., 

Walter  Buck,  Secretary. 
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W.  J.  DICEET  &  SONS,  OELLA,  MD.,  ASKS  BELIEF  FEOM  DUTIES 
ON  NOILS  AND  WASTES. 

Oella,  Md.,  December  i,  1908. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  0. 

As  large  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods,  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  manifestly  unjust  disadvantages  undef  which  the 
woolen  manufacturers,  under  the  present  tariff,  are  laboring  because 
of  the  high  duty  on  noils  and  wastes,  which  are  only  by-products  of 
the  worsted  manufacturers,  but  become  a  necessary  part  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  woolen  manufacturer. 

AVhile  we  are  thoroughly  in  favor  of  a  tariff  that  shall  protect  the 
wool  grower  and  manuracturer,  we  fail  to  see  the  justice  or  equality 
of  the  present  duty  of  30  cents  for  top,  slubbing,  roving,  and  gar- 
netted  wastes,  and  20  cents  for  noils,  yarn,  and  thread  wastes  (see 
tariff  on  extract),  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 

AAliy  not  make  the  dutv  on  noils  and  wastes  proportionate  to  the 
duty  on  the  original  wools  from  which  these  are  taken,  and  thereby 
make  a  just  distinction  in  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  various  grades? 
Why  should  noils  combed  from  carpet  wools  or  above  bear  the  same 
anioimt  of  duty  as  those  from  the  finer  grades  of  wool  ?  ' 

The  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  (or  should  be)  the  adequate  protection 
of  all  mdustries;  not  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  as  against  an- 
other. The  present  duty  on  noils  and  wastes  is  prohibitive  and  com- 
pels the  woolen  manufacturer  to  obtain  his  supply  of  tliis  class  of 
material  from  the  domestic  worsted  manufacturer,  who  thereby  gains 
a  manifest  advant&ge  over  the  woolen  manufacturer.  It  also  en- 
ables the  domestic  producer  of  noils  to  obtain  an  excessive  price  for 
this  by-product,  thereby  adding  to  his  profits  to  the  detriment  and 
disadvantage  of  the  woolen  manufacturers;  while  in  the  foreign 
market  this  material  remaining  at  a  low  price  enables  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  make  cheap  woolen  goods,  which  can  be  imported 
into  this  country  in  competition  with  woolen  goods  of  home  produc- 
tion. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  J.  Dicket  &  Sons  (Inc). 

Per  C.  R.  Johnson. 


(Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received  from  the 
following:  George  W.  Watt  Woolen  Company,  Norristown,  Pa.; 
The  Firth  Carpet  Company,  Firthcliffe,  N.  Y.;  Star  Woolen  Com- 
pany, Cohoes,  N.  Y. ;  Guerin  Spinning  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. ; 
and  J.  &  H.  Classens  &  Co.,  New  Richmond,  Ohio.) 


TEE  COOPER  XTNDEBWEAE  COMPANY,  KENOSHA,  WIS.,  DEPRE- 
CATES ANY  EEDTTCTION  ON  WOOL  WASTES. 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  December )?,  1908. 
CoMMrrnsE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  the  present  duty  on  top  waste,  slubbing 
^nste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  garnetted  waste,  noils,  and  shoddy, 
^e  understand  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  reduction  of  tne 
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tariff  on  this  class  of  raw  material.  We  wish  to  protest  against  a 
reduction  of  duty  on  waste  without  a  corresponding  reduction  on  all 
wool. 

Goods  composed  more  or  less  of  shoddy  and  waste  products  come 
in  direct  competition  with  honestly  made  goods  manufactured  from 
all  wool.  The  shoddy  goods  are  deceptive  in  value,  and  intended  to 
more  or  less  deceive  ana  cheat  the  buyer. 

On  ethicjfl  grounds,  as  well  as  commercial,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  shoddy  goods  should  not  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of 
honest,  all-wool  goods.  We  believe  this  is  so  apparent  that  it  does 
not  need  any  further  argument.  We  therefore  asK  your  honest  con- 
sideration of  the  proposition,  that  waste  products  be  not  admitted  at 
a  lower  rate  unless  the  rate  of  wool  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Cooper  Underwear  Company, 
Per  Henry  S.  Cooper, 

President  and  Treasurer. 


F.  J.  HAGENBABTH,  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  UTAH,  ASES  BEDITCTION 
ON  IMPOETATIONS  OF  SHODDY  AND  WASTES. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  appointed  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
appear  before  your  honorable  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Idaho  State 
Wool  Growers'  Association  in  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
items  embraced  in  Schedule  K  of  the  wool  schedule  of  the  Dingley 
tariff.  It  is  impossible  to  attend  personally  at  this  time,  hence  this 
letter. 

Believing  that  you  are  fully  familiar  with  the  disparity  between 
wages  paid  to  shepherds  in  this  country  and  those  paid  in  the  other 
large  wool-growing  sections  of  the  world,  and  further  knowing  that 

}^ou  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  competing  areas  of  the  world  are 
ocated  in  latitudes  which  do  not  necessitate  winter  feeding  or  shel- 
tering of  flocks,  as  against  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  sheep  grown  must  be  fed  and  sheltered  in  the 
winter  time,  will  waive  any  discussion  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
subject  beyond  making  the  following  statement  of  facts.  It  costs 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  to  pav  the  labor, 
freight,  and  correlative  expenses  than  it  does  in  Australia,  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  New  Zealand.  The  annual  cost  of  feed  for  sheep 
in  the  United  States  will  range  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  head,  as 
against  20  to  30  cents  per  head  in  the  afore-mentioned  foreign  terri- 
tories. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  sundpy  quarters  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "  exorbitant "  duty 
levied  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class  under  the  terms  of  Sched- 
ule K  in  the  Dingley  bill  have  resulted  in  a  very  much  enhanced  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  the  average  woolen  or  worsted  article.  A  simple 
analysis  of  the  question  discloses  the  error. 
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Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  average  suit  of  clothes,  costing,  say, 
from  $40  to  $60,  which  will  contain  a  much  larger  percentage  of  wool 
than  suits  ranging  in  value  from  $15  to  $25.  In  the  afore-mentioned 
class  of  suits,  made  of  tweexl,  cheviot,  or  worsted  cloths,  there  will  not 
be  to  exceed  an  average  of  5  pounds  of  cleaned  scoured  wool.  Such 
wools  as  enter  into  the  make-up  of  these  suits  are  quoted  on  to-day's 
market  at  50  to  55  cents  per  scoured  pound.  A  simple  calculation 
gives  us  $2.50  to  $3  as  being  the  total  cost  of  all  the  wool,  duty  in- 
cluded, which  can  possibly  enter  into  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  a 
$60  suit. 

Thus  we  establish  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  such 
wool  suit  can  be  charged  up  against  the  wool  which  enters  into  its 
make-up.  Further,  by  the  same  process,  we  find  that  of  the  amount 
so  charged  that  not  to  exceed  90  cents  is  chargeable  to  wool  diitie>s. 
It  will  require  about  10  pounds  of  grease  worsted  wools,  grading 
three-eighths  or  one-fourth  blood  ana  shrinking  from  45  to  50  per 
cent,  to  make  such  a  suit,  though  the  nominal  duty  is  11  cents  per 
pound,  owing  to  the  fact  that  competing  foreign  wools  are  partially 
manufactured.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  bellies  and  skirts,  locks,  and 
other  undesirable  portions  of  such  wools  have  been  removed  from 
the  fleece  and  only  the  better  parts  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason  manufacturers  and  dealers  discriminate  against  do- 
mestic wools  to  the  extent  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  wools,  thus  bringing  the  actual  protective  feature  of  the 
tarifflevy  down  from  11  to  9  cents  per  pound.  On  10  pounds  of  wool 
and  the  grease  would  be  90  cents  per  suit  of  clothes  such  as  would 
perhaps  be  worn  by  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  cheaper  grades  of  clothing,  the  amount  of  the 
duty  would  be  still  less  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  wool  content 
of  the  suit  is  less.  It  is  a  safe  statement  to  say  that  the  average  bur- 
den of  duty,  borne  by  reason  of  the  duty  on  wool,  on  each  suit  of 
clothes  worn  by  the  general  public  in  the  United  States,  will  not 
amount  to  40  cents  per  suit. 

Class  3  wools,  which  bear  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  and  are 
ostensibly  imported  for  carpet  manufacturers  only,  but  are  often  U?ed 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  shoddy  cotton,  together  with  certain 
waste-wool  products  as  noils  wastes,  are  frequently  used  for  fulling 
and  other  purposes.  This  has  the  effect  of  still  further  lowering  the 
duty  cost  of  the  wool  used  in  the  making  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
suits. 

I  heard  Mr.  Ickert,  of  Ohio,  who  succeeded  to  President  McKin- 
ley's  seat  in  Congress,  make  the  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Wilson  bill,  that  the  duty  paid  by  the 
wearer  of  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the  "  robber  wool  barons  "  of  the  West 
amounted  to  $5  per  suit.  Such  statements  are  still  being  made,  but 
can  not  bear  analysis  when  the  fact  is  known  that  all  the  wool  in  the 
suit,  duty  included,  would  not  cost  over  $3. 

You  have  undoubtedly  been  asked  why  it  is  that  after  many  years 
of  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  that  the  wool  business  has  not 
assumed  wider  proportions.  There  is  one  reason,  and  one  onlv,  the 
growth  of  confidence  is  slow,  but  its  impairment  is  sudden  and  long 
lasting.  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  felt,  during  the  last 
two  decades,  that  the  protective  duty  on  wool  was  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent feature  of  our  governmental  policy,  there  would  to-day  be  double 
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the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  that  there  is.  Thei-e  has 
been  a  constant  fear  that  the  business  would  be  disor^nized  and  de* 
stroyed  by  lapsing  from  a  protective  policy.  That  tnese  fears  were 
well  grounded  was  amply  demonstrated  in  1893  when  the  Wilson  bill 
was  passed  and  practically  wool  alone,  of  all  the  so-called  "  raw 
products,"  was  singled  out  for  slaughter  and  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease 
the  hunger  of  the  free-trade  god.  Prior  to  that  time  an  effort  was 
made  by  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  in  the  House,  to  have  wool  placed  on 
the  free  list,  though  the  Senate  was  Republican,  and  the  public  knew 
it  was  a  certainty  that  the  Mills  bill  could  never  become  a  law,  yet 
wool  values  and  sheep  values  decreased  fully  50  per  cent.  In  1893 
the  values  of  sheep  and  wool  decreased  75  to  80  per  cent,  and  only 
those  who  were  able  through  collateral  resources  continued  in  the 
business. 

If  your  committee  is  desirous  of  developing  and  making  permanent 
the  wool  business  of  the  United  States,  which  in  its  ramifications 
touches  not  only  Idaho  and  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Maine,  but  every 
other  State  in  the  broad  Union,  then  the  tariff  will  not  be  lowered ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  you  will  so  arrange  the  classifications  of  the 
schedule  so  as  to  restrict  importations  of  partly  manufactured  wools, 
shoddies,  and  wastes  as  to  give  American  wools  of  classes  1  and  2 
that  full  protection  which  was  designed  to  be  effective  by  the  Dingley 
law. 

I  will  add  that  no  deadlier  blow  could  be  aimed  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  States  included  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  and  west  thereof 
than  would  be  dealt  by  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  Large  areas 
of  that  intermountain  and  plains  country  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
sheep  husbandry  and  can  be  used  for  nothing  else.  Millions  of 
capital  have  been  invested  in  the  business  and  thousands  of  othertvise 
idle  hands  given  employment.  Benefits  from  the  wool  clip  of  the 
shepherd  are  felt  and  scattered  through  a  hundred  avenues,  the  chief 
beneficiaries  being  the  farmer  who  sells  him  hay  or  grain  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  flocks  in  the  winter  time ;  the  laborer  who  enga^s 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  incident  to  the  industry;  and  finally 
the  railroads  who  derive  an  average  haul  of  about  2  cents  per  pound 
on  all  wools  transported  to  market. 

Yours  truly,  F.  J.  Hagenbarth, 

Ex-President  National  Live-Stock  Association. 


PROFITS  IN  WOOLENS. 

ESTIIIATE  BY  GEN.  WILUAM  F.  DRAPER  OF  PROFITS  OF  WOOLEN 
DIANTTFAGTURERS  FOR  A  TEN-YEAR  PERIOD. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Decemher  11,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  When  Mr.  William  Whitman  appeared  before  your 
committee  on  December  2,  to  present  the  case  of  the  wool  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  in  the  pending  tariff  revision,  he  referred  to  an 
investigation  made  some  years  ago  by  Gen.  William  F.  Draper, 
which  shows  that  the  profits  of  Massachusetts  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions for  a  ten-year  period  averaged  only  about  4.86  per  cent  on  £he 
par  value  of  the  stock. 
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Understanding  that  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  acting  secretary  of 
the  association^promised  to  send  you  the  list  of  the  corporations 
quoted  by  Mr.  Whitman,  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  for  your  exami- 
nation the  list  as  compiled  by  General  Draper  and  published  in  the 
Social  Economist  for  September,  1892. 

Trusting  that  the  table  may  be  of  some  value  to  you  in  your  con- 
sideration of  this  intricate  question,  I  am, 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Bruce  McPherson, 
Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 


It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  net  profits  of  manufacturing  for  a 
given  time,  at  least  to  the  shareholders  in  manufacturing  companies, 
could  be  arrived  at  with  mathematical  accuracy.  If,  on  the  1st 
of  January  of  any  given  year,  a  man  bought  a  given  manufacturing 
stock  at  the  market  price,  and  held  it  for  ten  years,  received  all  the 
dividends,  stock  or  otherwise,  paid  all  the  assessments,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  ten  years  sold  it  at  the  market  price,  the  calculation  of 
the  percentage  made  on  the  capital  that  he  invested  would  not  be  a 
difficult  one.  By  adding  together  all  the  corporations  whose  sta- 
tistics are  attainable  for  an  eaual  length  of  time,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  give  a  fair  average  of  tne  profits  made  in  manufacturing  for 
that  length  of  time.  Improvements  or  depreciations  in  plant  are  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  selling  price  or  the  various  stocks,  and  the 
selling  price  of  stocks  is  a  better  estimate  of  their  value  than  any 
mere  appraisal  of  the  property  upon  which  the  stocks  are  based. 

I  have  made  some  investigations  as  to  the  dividends  paid  by 
manufacturing  stocks  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  past  ten 
years,  with  results  which  will  doubtless  surprise  many.  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Martin,  of  Boston,  has  issued  annually  a  statement  of  fluctuations 
in  bank,  insurance,  railroad,  manufacturing,  and  other  stocks  and 
bonds,  together  with  the  dividends  paid  bjr  each.  In  his  manufac- 
turing lists  he  has  also  included  the  Fall  River  manufacturing  com- 
panies. From  those  lists  I  have  taken  every  Massachusetts  company 
mentioned  in  1882  for  which  figures  are  given  for  ten  years.  The 
list  follows,  and  comprises  65  companies  in  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, including  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture,  bleacheries,  belt- 
ing, and  machinery.  Of  these  65  companies,  41  mentioned  immedi- 
ately below  have  maintained  the  same  capital  during  the  ten  years 
from  1882  to  1892: 

Appleton.  Lancnster.  Blade. 

Bostotu  liOweU.  Troy  Cotton  MUl. 

Boston  Dock.  Lymnn.  Thoradlke. 

Dwijfht.  Merrimack.  Crescent. 

Hamilton  Cotton.  Xaumkeag.  Granite  Mills. 

Lawrence.  Pnclflc.  Laurel  T^ke. 

Lowell  Machine.  Tremont  and  Suffolk.  Merchanta 

MnsRichusetta.  Chace  Mills.  Narrapansett. 

Middlesex.  Fall  River  Manufactory.     Richard  Borden. 

Otis.  King  Philip.  Shove. 

Boott  Mechanics.  Tecum  seh. 

Boirton  Belting.  Metacomet.  Union  Cotton. 

Chlcopee.  Pocasset.  Weetamoe  Mills. 

Flint  Mill.  Robeson. 
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The  5  following  have  stopped  during  the  ten  years: 

Sandwich  Glass  Com- 
pauy. 

The  7  following  have  had  their  capital  impaired  and  replaced 
during  the  ten  years : 


Annawan  Mills. 
Fall  River  Merino. 


Montaup. 
Quequechan. 


Atlantic  Mills. 
Everett  Mills. 
Hamilton  Woolen  Mills. 


Lowell  Bleachery. 
Washington  Mills. 


Davol  Mills. 
Sagamore  Mills. 


The  12  named  below  have  increased  their  capital  during  the  ten 
years : 


Arlington  Mills. 

Border  City  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Wanipanoag  Mills. 

American  Linen  Com- 
pany. 


Barnaby  Manufacturing 

Company. 
Fall  River  Bleachery. 
Stafford  Mills. 
Bainiard  Manufacturing 

Company. 


Osbom  Mills. 
Conanicut  Mills. 
Globe  Yam  Mills. 
Crystal  Spring  Bleach 
and  Dye  Company. 


In  making  my  calculations  I  have  divided  the  companies  into  two 
groups :  First,  the  41  that  have  gone  through  the  ton  years  with  un- 
changed capital ;  and,  second,  the  24  that  have  been  unfortunate  or 
put  m  additional  capital  during  the  same  time.  I  have  also  made 
a  calculation,  by  combining  these  two  sets  of  fiffures,  to  show  what 
amount  of  interest  on  investment  a  man  would  have  made  who  had 
bought  the  stock  of  all  these  companies  on  the  1st  of  January,  1882, 
and  sold  them  on  the  1st  of  January,  1892,  meantime  paying  in  all 
the  money  that  was  paid  in,  and  receiving  all  the  dividends  that  were 
declared.  The  results  for  the  41  companies  with  unchanged  capital 
appear  on  the  following  page : 

I  find  the  total  dividends,  $24,420,913  for  ten  years  (which  would 
be  an  average  dividend  of  $2,442,091.30  per  year),  to  be  6.58  per  cent 
per  annum  of  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  of  the  above  companies.  I 
also  find  the  above  annual  dividend  to  be  4.88  per  cent  of  the  average 
selling  price  for  1882  and  1892,  which  is  $49,993,616.  I  also  find 
that,  taking  the  price  at  which  the  stocks  could  be  bought  January 
1,  1882,  which  was  $55,496,350,  and  the  price  at  which  the  stocks 
<jould  be  sold  January  1,  1892,  which  was  $44,490,883,  there  is  a  loss 
in  the  selling  value  auring  the  ten  years  of  $11,005,467.  Deducting: 
this  from  the  total  amount  of  dividends,  $24,420,913,  we  have  left 
$13,416,446,  as  the  net  income  for  the  ten  years  from  1882  to  1892, 
which  would  figure  2.68  per  cent  as  the  net  income  per  year. 

lAst  of  cfjmpanies  whose  capital  has  not  changed  during  the  ten  years  from 

1882  to  1892, 


'  I      Market 

I  Par  value.  ;  value  Jan. 
1,1882. 


-I 


Apple  ton 

Boott 

Boston... _ 

Boston  Belting 

Boston  IXick. 

Chicopec 

Dwight 

Flint  Mill 

Hamilton  Cotton — 
Lancaster.. 


I  $800,000 

\  1,200,000 

800.000 

700,000 

860.000 

, 1,000,000 

1,200,000 

- 580,000 

'  1,800.000 

.;  1,200,000  . 

LawrenoeL _ 1,500,000  ' 


Market      ,«-« •,-.«. 

value  Jan.    5SZ^7 

1,  1892.       divWenda. 


$1.%,000 

924,000 

o«),000 

749.000 

S25.SOO 

OOO.OOO 

1,068.000 

342,200 

648.000 

1,020,000 

1.366,000 


$n7,ooo 

fB46,000 

2,680,000 

1.620,000 

1,060,000 

848,000 

1,225,000 

1,422,760 

525,000 

562.500 

1,900,000 

900,000 

1,920,000 

1,800,000 

406,000 

600.000 

2,106,000 

1,800.000 

2,700,000 

1,868,000 

2,700.000 

2,250,000 
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List  of  companies  whose  capital  has  not  changed  during  the  ten  years  from 
188S  to  i8.92— Continued. 


I<oweI] 

Lowell  Machine 

iTman 

Ifassaehusettfl 

Merrimack 

Middlesex 

Naumkeag 

Otia-. 


Paclflc 

Tremont  ft  SufToUc^ 

Thorodfke 

Chace  Mills 

Crescent  Mllto 

Fall  Ri^er  Manufactory 

Granite  MlUa 

KingPhillD 

Laurel  Lake 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Hetaeitnet 

Narragansett 

Pocasset 

Richard  Borden 

Boheson 

Shove 

Blade.. 


Tecumaeh 

Troy  Ootton  MOL. 

Union  Cotton 

Weetamoe 


Market 
Par  value,     value  J  an . 
1,  1882. 


$2 


,000,000 
900,000 
,470,000 
,800,000  I 
,500.000 
750,000  I 
,500,000 
800,000  ! 
,500.000  I 
,200.000  I 
450,000 
500.000 
500,000 
180.000 
400,000  I 
,000,000  , 
400,000  , 
750.000  . 
800,000 
288.000 
400,000 
8U0.O00 
800,000 
260,000 
550.000 
660.000 
500.000 
300.000 
750,000 
550,000 


Market 

value  Jan. 

1,1882. 


Ten  years' 
dividends. 


$2,101,776 

$1,838,888  ' 

$808,028 

2,277,000 

1,806,000 

810.000 

1,719,900 

970,200 

658,600 

2,520.000 

1,800,000 

1,026,000 

4.600,000 

2,625,000  , 

1,600,000 

1.875.000 

975.000  1 

766,000 

1,800,000 

1.590.000 

802.500 

1,040.000 

1,480,000 

800,000 

4,750.000 

4,187.500  ' 

2.126,000 

2,103.000 

1,464.000 

738.000 

405,000 

540,000 

342,000 

585,000 

600,000 

285,000 

400,000 

175,000 

167,500 

816,000 

216.000 

59.400 

1,310,800 

960,000  1 

612,000 

1,200,000 

1.150.000 

490,000 

376.000 

448,000 

216,000 

862,600 

637, oOO 

397,500 

1,000,000 

960,000 

480.000 

288.000 

201,600 

44,640 

400,000 

388.000 

230,000 

480,000 

1.068,000 

264,000 

680.000 

780,000 

368,000 

284,000 

221,000 

105.800 

677.600 

632.500 

294,230 

485,000 

330,000 

178,7110 

660.000 

512,600 

822,500 

640.000 

685.000 

900.000 

1,874.875 

1,575,000 

1,857,500 

467,500 

247,500 

178,750 

TotaL 87,078,000  i    66.496.860  )    44,490,888       24,420,913 


We  will  next  consider  the  figures  of  the  24  companies  above  named 
whose  capital  was  changed  or  whose  enterprises  were  stopped  during 
the  ten  years: 

Their  total  par  value  January  1,  18S2,  was $11,800,000 

Their  total  par  value  January  1,  1892,  was 14,875,000 

Gran  average  par  value  for  the  time  of 13,337,500 

The  amount  of  dividends  paid  on  these  stoclcs  for  ten  years  was—      6, 718,  250 

The  amount  paid  in  was 6,135,000 

Leaving  an  excess  of  dividends  over  capital  paid  in  of 584,  250 

for  the  ten  years,  or  $58,425  per  annum,  or  less  than  half  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and  still  less  than  that  on  the  average  sell- 
ing price.  Ascertaining  the  loss  or  difference  between  the  selling 
price  of  these  companies  January  1.  1882,  $14,828,375,  and  the  selling 
price  January  1, 1892,  $14,111,000,  we  find  it  to  be  $717,375.  Deduct 
irom  that  the  margin  of  dividends  above  payments,  $584,250,  and  it 
will  appear  that  these  24  companies  lost  $133,125,  besides  interest  on 
their  capital  for  ten  years. 
Now,  combining  the  two  sets  of  figures,  we  find : 

That  the  65  companies  had  an  average  capital  for  the  ten  years  of-  $50. 415,  500 

That  the  selling  price  of  the  stoclis  January  1,  1882,  was 70, 324,  725 

That  the  selling  price  January  1,  1892,  was 58, 601,  883 

That  the  total  dividends  paid  amounted  to 31,140,163 

That  the  amoimt  of  cash  paid  in  was 6,135,000 

Deducting  the  cash  paid  in  from  the  dividends  leaves  $25,005,163 
net  cash  received  by  stockholders,  or  an  average  of  $2,500,516  per 
annum.  This  is  equal  to  4.86  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.  The 
average  selling  price  ascertained  as  before  was  $64,463,304.     On  this 
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sum  the  average  dividend  was  3.87  per  cent.  The  loss  in  value  of  all 
the  stock  for  the  ten  years  was  $11,722,842.  Deducting  this  from  the 
dividend  leaves  $13,282,321,  or  2.06  per  cent  on  the  average  value  of 
the  capital  invested. 

The  change  in  value  of  the  manufacturing  stocks  may,  of  course, 
be  said  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  years  selected.  If  the  selection 
of  one  year  was  during  a  particularly  prosperous  time,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  other  year  was  during  a  panic,  differences  would  appear 
which  would  not  be  normal.  So  far  as  general  business  is  concerned, 
however,  the  year  1892  is  reckoned  as  good  as  the  year  1882,  and  the 
comparison  of  those  two  years  would  m  that  view  seem  to  be  a  fair 
one.  Such  of  these  stocks  as  appear  in  Martin's  Report  for  1881 
average  even  higher  than  they  did  in  1882,  and  in  1880  somewhat 
lower,  but  not  nearly  as  low  as  in  later  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  continuous  and  large  decrease  of  value  in  these  stocks, 
amounting  to  substantially  20  per  cent,  between  1882  and  1886,  and 
a  moderate  increase,  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  on. the  remaining 
value  since  that  time. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  of  selling  price  at  different  periods 
that  these  corporations,  as  a  whole,  have  been  paying  out  in  dividends 
more  money  than  they  have  earned  during  the  past  ten  years,  proper 
depreciation  being  taken  into  account.    As  the  average  dividend 

1>aid,  saying  nothing  about  loss  of  selling  value,  was  3.87  per  cent,  it 
ooks  as  though  either  these  great  corporations  have  been  particularly 
unfortunate  during  the  last  ten  years,  or  that  the  laborer  has  had 
more,  rather  than  less,  than  his  share  of  production,  so  far  as  these 
industries  are  concerned. 

I  have  taken  the  average  of  industries,  successful  and  otherwise, 
because  with  material  at  standard  prices  and  labor  at  standard  rates 
the  average  results  should  be  considered  rather  than  those  exception- 
ally favorable  or  unfavorable.  If  one  concern  succeeds  better  than 
another  in  the  same  business,  that  difference  is  due  to  and  earned  by 
the  management  of  that  concern.  If  in  the  same  town,  in  the  same 
business,  one  company  makes  continuously  10  per  cent,  and  another 
firm  5,  the  extra  5  per  cent  is  due  to  some  qualities  in  the  direction, 
and  not  due  to  the  laborers,  who  are  continually  changed  while  the 
same  results  continue. 

The  fact  is  that  labor  in  America,  by  its  increasing  intelligence  and 
organization,  has  to-day,  however  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  se- 
cured its  full  share  of  production,  if  not  more  than  its  share. 


TEXTILE  WAGES  IN  EUROPE  AND  HERE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Dear  Sir:  As  argument  against  any  lower  revision  of  Schedule 
K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  as  regards  worsted  yarns,  the  writer  rep- 
resents 30,000  to  40,000  worsted  spindles  here  and  has  recently  in- 
vestigated and  received  from  England  the  wages  paid  for  the  same 
work  there  for  comparison. 
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Comb  minders  receive  in  England  $4.30  to  $4.75  per  week,  as 
against  $6.50  to  $8.50  in  our  mills  here;  drawers  receive  $2.80  to  $8 
in  England,  as  against  $6.50  to  $7  here.  Boys,  $2.12  to  $2.24  in 
England,  as  against  $4  to  $5  here.  Girls  in  spinning  rooms  receive 
$2.24  to  $2.75  in  England,  as  against  $5  to  $7  here. 

In  regard  to  the  French  system  of  spinning,  the  writer  represents 
Jules  Desurmont  &  Sons,  Tourcing,  France,  who  have  recently  es- 
tablished a  branch  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I,,  and  the  fibres  below  are 
the  wages  paid  by  this  concern  in  Woonsocket  and  m  their  mill  in 
France. 

Wages  paid  here  for  spinners  $16  per  week;  in  France  $6.50  per 
week.  Piecers  paid  here  $12  per  week,  in  France  $4,50.  Drawmg 
hands  $6.50  here,  in  France  $3.25.  Twisting,  spooling,  and  reeling 
$0.50  here,  and  $3.25  in  France. 

Being  interested  in  some  mills  in  Belgium,  are  in  a  position  to 
state  with  full  knowledge  that  the  wages  in  Belgium  on  this  line 
of  work  is  on  an  average  of  5  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  France,  and  in 
Germany  on  this  same  line  of  work  the  wages  rule  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  lower  than  in  France. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference  in  prices  in  yams  between  here 
to-day  and  France  to-day  on  the  French  system:  2/28,  f  grade,  is 
selling  hfere  for  $0.88^;  the  same  crrade  in  our  mills  in  France,  $0.48; 
2/40,  i  blood,  selling  here  at  $1.07^,  and  to-day  in  France  for  $0.57; 
2/50  at  $1.20  here,  and  $0.65  in  France.  For  weaving  in  England, 
Weavers  receive  $3.75  to  $4.24  per  week,  against  $10  to  $13  here. 
Warp  dressers  receive  $6.50  to  $7  in  England,  as  against  $15  here. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thos.  H.  Ball. 


THIRD-CLASS  WOOLS. 

WmiAM  H.  HABEIS,  BOSTOIT,  MASS.,  WISHES  AN  AD  7AL0REU 
DUTY  ON  THESE  WOOLS. 

Boston,  December  5, 1908. 

CiOMMITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  I  am  encouraged  to  address  your  committee  concerning  the 
duties  on  class  3,  Schedule  K,  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  in  view  of  the 
wide  discussion  this  schedule  has  received  before  your  committee. 

I  am  not  directly  interested  at  present  in  classes  1  and  2  of  Schedule 
K,  being  engaged  in  importing  class  3  wools  almost  entirely.  I 
have  in  the  past  imported  largely  of  wools  in  classes  1  and  2,  and  in 
endeavoring  recently  to  stir  up  interest  in  this  section  in  favor  of 
Bome  readjustment  of  the  duties  on  class  3  wools,  I  have  been  in- 
formed generally  that  the  matter  has  been  fixed  up  between  the 
various  interests,  and  no  change  would  be  tolerated  m  the  existing 
wool  tariffs. 

That  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  is  the  result  of 
recent  agreements  between  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  western  wool  growers  is  very  well  understood  here,  and  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  real  needs  and  wishes  of  the  trade.    It  has  been  the 
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general  feeling  for  the  past  four  years  that  when  a  readjustment  of 
the  tariff  was  taken  up  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  lower  the 
duties  on  all  three  classes,  and  the  trade  has  generally  considered 
that  the  duties  should  be  about  cut  in  half. 

The  policy  now  advocated  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  is 
prompted,  not  by  the  needs  of  the  trade  or  by  any  sense  of  right  or 
justice,  but  is  prompted  entirely  from  fear  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  if  they  attempt  to  obtain  any  honest  readjustment  of 
the  duties  on  wool,  the  growers  will  insist  upon  some  reduction  of 
the  present  impost  on  manufactured  goods.  The  present  duties  on 
classes  1  and  2  range  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  according  to  the  market 
price  of  the  wool  abroad.  At  the  low  market  points  reached  several 
times  in  the  past  ten  years,  tfie  duty  on  both  classes  1  and  2  have 
reached  as  high  as  120  per  cent,  when  wool  has  been  at  a  very  low 
point. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Moir  has  advocated  before  your  committee  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  classes  1  and  2,  and  his  arguments  are  sound  and 
his  statements  of  facts  correct,  although  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
heard  arguments  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  these  two  classes. 

As  stated  above,  my  principal  interest  is  in  class  3,  and  here  every 
argument  is  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  As  far  as  the  wool 
duties  are  approached  from  a  protective  point  of  view,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  class  3  wools  call  for  practically  no  protection,  there 
being  no  carpet  wools  whatever  grown  in  the  United  States.  Th^ 
argument  used  by  those  who  have  favored  the  present  duty  on  car- 
pet wools  is  that  there  are,  at  times,  certain  wools  classified  under 
class  3  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and  this  is  true,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  At  times  when  fashions  are  running  to  coarse,  rough 
materials,,  there  is  a  percentage  of  the  finest  class  of  carpet  wools 
used  by  the  clothing  trade.  Such  a  condition  has  not  existed  now  for 
over  three  years.  Altogether,  if  the  matter  of  class  3  wools  is  viewed 
from  an  unprejudiced  standpoint,  I  believe  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  should  be  reduced. 

I  make  no  strong  argument  for  a  reduction  in  duty  on  class  3 
wools,  as  such  a  demand  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  backed  by  a  large 
representation  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  concerned.  I  have 
been  hoping  to  see  such  representation  in  evidence  before  your  com- 
mittee, but  I  am  not  informed  that  any  committee  has  been  "appointed 
to  present  arguments  on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  nature  rather  than  the  amount  of  the  present  impost  on 
class  3  wools,  I  wish  to  voice  the  strongest  objections.  The  present 
duty,  jumping  from  4  to  7  cents  per  pound,  when  the  cost  of  wool  at 
its  point  of  purchase  crosses  the  line  of  12  cents  per  pound,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  iniquitous.  It  opens  the  door  for  much  fraudulent 
invoicing,  ^very  much  unjust  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  appraisers  against  the  honest  importer,  and  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  sellers  of  wools  abroad  a  vehicle  to  rob  the  importer  and 
manufacturer  in  the  United  Statas.  It  also  makes  it  extremely  risky 
for  an  importer  here  to  handle  many  wools  when  the  cost  is  hovering 
around  the  12-cent  dividing  line.  It  has  undoubtedly  done  serious 
injury  to  the  carpet  industry  of  this  country.  It  enables  the  seller 
abroad  at  times  to  exact  from  the  buyer  here  the  extreme  low-duty 
limit  of  just  under  12  cents  per  pound  for  all  desirable  carpet  wools 
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that  should  otherwise  range  in  price  to  the  buyer  from  9  to  12  ciiutss. 
I  could  also  give  you  concrete  instances  where  the  buyer  in  this 
country  is  mulcted  of  an  additional  1  to  IJ  cents  per  pound  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  establishing  an  accepted  market  of  origin  for 
certain  wools  farther  in  the  interior.  I  cite  as  an  instance  Persian 
wools,  which  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  tariff  never 
exceeded  the  low-duty  limit  of  12  cents  per  pound  at  Askabad,  a 
point  in  Russia  where  these  wools  were  and  still  are  legitimately 
collected  and  sold.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
successfully  made  to  establish  for  these  wools  a  market  in  Meshed, 
the  capital  of  Persia,  a  place  where  there  is  no  American  consul.  All 
invoices  are  viseed  there  by  the  British  consul.  It  is  not  and  never 
was  a  real  market  for  Persian  wools.  The  cost  of  transportation  on 
camels'  backs  from  Meshed  to  Askabad  ranges  from  1  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  Since  the  admission  by  the  United  States  customs  of  Meshed 
as  a  principal  market  for  these  wools  importers  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  them  in  Meshed  as  the  highest  price  they 
originaly  paid  for  them  in  Askabad;  in  other  words,  the  extreme 
limit  under  the  low  duty  of  4  cents  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  At  7 
cents  duty  they  are  never  profitable  to  import.  But  the  seller  abroad 
is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  when  the  times  are  good  the  buyer 
can  be  forced  to  pay  up  to  the  low-duty  limit  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  4-cent  duty. 

There  are  many  carpet  wools  of  a  very  useful  nature  to  the  carpet 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  which  used  to  be  imported,  but 
no  longer  come  here  on  account  of  the  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound 
being  prohibitive.  That  is  to  say,  wools  that  can  be  obtained  abroad 
below  8  cents  per  pound,  first  cost,  will  not  stand  an  impost  which 
amounts  to  50  per  cent  and  above.  An  ad  valorem  duty  would  allow 
such  wools  to  be  imported. 

The  present  scale  of  duty  under  class  3,  Schedule  K,  has  resulted 
in  immense  loss  of  business  by  carpet-wool  dealers  in  this  country 
to  the  advantage  of  several  large  operators  abroad,  who  have  their 
own  United  States  connections  nere  and  who  are  enabled  to  invoice 
their  wools  at  a  price  at  which  they  could  not  afford  to  sell  them  with 
suflScient  profit  to  themselves  (just  below  the  4-cent  limit).  These 
exporters,  invoicing  their  own  wools,  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  full  advantage  of  the  3  cents  per  pound  difference 
between  4  and  7  cents,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  profit  of  the 
importer  here. 

I  could  go  into  further  detail  and  multiply  the  objections,  serious 
objections,  against  the  present  form  of  impost  under  class  3,  ex- 
tremely detrimental  both  to  the  dealer  and  the  manufacturer  of  carpet 
wools.  If  this  subject  is  exhaustively  examined,  it  will  also  expose 
the  fact  that,  largely  on  account  of  the  workings  of  this  tariff,  the 
quality  of  the  carpets  made  in  the  United  States  has  steadily  and 
seriously  deteriorated  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

I  believe  the  average  duty  exacted  on  carpet  wools  by  the  Dingley 
tariff  at  the  two  rates  of  4  and  7  cents  will  he  found  to  approximate 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  earnestly  beg  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  class  3  wools,  whether 
the  present  average  of  the  impost  is  maintained  or  any  reduction  is 
thought  advisable. 
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Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  chances  for  fraud  are  infinitesimal. 
No  serious  undervaluation  of  wools  is  possible,  such  as  has  been  en- 
countered in  the  past  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles.  More- 
over, the  customs  service  is  to-dav  provided  with  intelligent  agents  at 
all  wool-shipping  points,  and  the  market  values  can  be  easily  de- 
termined. 

Beyond  the  above-cited  objections  there  is  another  which  has  caused 
serious  loss  to  importers  of  carpet  wools  and  which  to-day  prevents 
the  importation  of  many  wools  when  they  reach  a  point  close  to  the 
dividing  line.  Schedule  K  directs  that  the  duty  on  class  3  wools 
shall  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  market  value  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The  question  of  actual  cost  can 
not  be  considered  by  the  appraiser.  Most  oriental  and  Russian  wools 
have  to  be  purchased  in  the  interior,  and  a  period  of  several  months 
frequently  elapses  from  the  time  of  purchase  to  the  time  of  shipment. 
Therefore,  wools  honestly  bought  below  the  low-duty  limit  may  fre- 
auently  be  found,  and  justly  found,  by  the  appraiser  to  be  worth  a 
ngure  at  the  time  of  snipment  that  brings  them  just  over  the  line 
and  calls  for  an  impost  of  7  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  frequently  by 
a  difference  of  as  little  as  1  per  cent  of  the  invoice  cost,  m  the  ap- 
praiser's arbitrary  finding  of  so-called  market  value. 

I  do  not  know  why  carpet  wool  interests  should  not  appear  before 
your  committee  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  inequalities,  the  dan- 
gers, and  the  injustices  of  the  present  schedule,  but  to  some  extent  I 
bjBlieve  it  is  the  result  of  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  worsted 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  who  are  so  feverishly  anxious  to  leave 
the  wool  schedule  alone  in  fear  of  being  compelled  to  submit  to  any 
reduction  of  the  inordinate  protection  that  they  arfe  receiving  on  their 
manufactured  goods. 

As  far  as  the  carpet  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, no  such  consideration  should  exist,  as  the  only  carpets  that 
are  imported  into  this  country  are  oriental  rugs  of  various  descrip- 
tions, upon  which  a  high  rate  of  duty  can  be  maintained  without 
injustice  to  manufacturer  or  consumer. 

I  regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  appear  personally 
before  your  committee  to  advocate  the  views  above  expressed,  and  I 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  my  communication  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  your  conmiittee. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Wm.  H.  Harris. 


THE  ABEANSAS  7ALLET  WOOL  OEOWEES'  ASSOCIATION  ASKS 
AN  INCREASED  DUTY  ON  THIRD-CLASS  WOOLS. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C: 
The  Arkansas  Vallejr  Wool  Growers'  Association  hereby  protests 
against  any  reduction  m  the  tariff  on  wool  from  the  rates  in  the  now 
prevailing  schedule;  and  further,  do  strongly  advocate  an  increase 
m  the  tariflf  on  wools  now  imported  as  third-class  wools  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  considerable  portion  of  such  third-class  wools,  as  now 
admitted,  compete  directly  with  and  come  into  the  uses  of  many  of 
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our  lower-grade  clothing  wools,  depreciating  greatly  the  prices  of 
many  of  our  wools,  our  protest  being  based  on  the  following  facts: 
That  with  development  and  settlement  of  our  country  has  come  a 
condition  of  higher  wages  paid  to  all  of  our  employees  than  for  many 
years  prevailed ;  that  there  has  been  a  generally  increasing  cost  for 
provisions  and  other  elements  of  expense  in  sheep  and  wool  growing; 
that  with  the  settlement  of  the  open-range  country  have  come  more 
r^tricted  conditions  as  to  grazing  generally  and  a  requirement  that 
a  sheep  and  wool  grower  should  own  more  land  than  formerly  and  do 
business  under  a  generally  higher  expense  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country ;  that  under  present  duties  on  wool  and  the  pre- 
vailing prices,  and  the  ordinary  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  the 
business  of  growing  sheep  and  wool  is  not  a  business  of  extraordinary 
profit;  that  a  reduction  m  tariff  would  compel  us  to  seek  other  means 
of  livelihood  and  sacrifice  our  properties  now  in  use  in  sheep  and 
woolgrowing  and  work  great  hardships  on  the  undersignea  and 
many  persons  employed  by  them ;  that  large  areas  are  useful  only  for 
grazing  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion 01  the  sheep  and  wool  growing  industry  would  throw  into  disuse 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  now  productive  as  grazing  lands. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Arkansas  Valley  Wool  Growers'  Association. 


THE  BRISTOL   (PA.)   CABPET  MILLS  WISH  LOWER  DUTIES  ON 
THIRB-CLASS  WOOLS. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Dear  Sir:  I  write  you  as  representing  a  company  equipped  to 
manufacture  over  $1,000,000  of  fabric,  which  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  amount.  This  last  year  could 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  general  business  depression,  but  the  year 
prior  was  due  to  unfair  duty  on  third-class  wools  and  low  duty  on 
Chinese  and  Japanese  mattings.  The  foreign-grown  wools,  such  as 
low  China  and  like  character,  should  be  free  or  on  a  very  low  ad 
valorem  basis. 

The  present  specific  tariff,  with  a  dividing  line  of  12  cents  per 
pound,  with  4  cents  duty,  necessitates  our  taking  a  very  low-grade 
dirty  wool,  forcing  the  paying  of  duty  on  over  50  per  cent  dirt  and 
freight  on  the  same,  which  is  practically  8  cents  per  pound  on  clean 
wool.  The  higher  duty  of  over  12  cents  per  pound  for  better  condi- 
tioned wool  makes  it  practically  prohibitory,  lorcing  the  lower  grade, 
known  as  ingrain  carpeting,  too  near  the  high  grades  in  price,  which 
has  caused  the  ingrain  industry  to  languish,  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers to  go  out  of  the  business,  and  others  to  go  into  higher  grades 
of  carpeting.  The  manufacturer  of  ingrain  carpets  with  low-price 
wool  would  be  enabled  to  make  a  first-class  fabric  at  a  low  cost,  and 
would  give  the  laboring  man  and  farmer  a  carpet  which  would  be 
intrinsically  cheaper  than  any  carpet  made. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thos.  L.  Leedom  Co.  (Bristol  Carpet  Mills), 
By  Charles  Leedom,  President. 
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TOPS- 
WILLIAM    WHITMAN,    BOSTON,    MASS.,    SUPPLIES    ADDITONAL 
INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  TOPS. 

December  8,  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  will  recall  asking  me  some  questions  about  tops  on 
Wednesday  last,  when  i  presented  a  statement  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Having  your  questions  in  mind,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  sending  you  a  little  book  entitled  "  Tops,  a  new  American 
industry,"  which  was  published  bv  the  Arlington  Mills  in  1898,  This 
book  contains  information  not  only  about  tops,  but  about  the  worsted 
industry,  which  I  think  may  interest  you.  The  reason  why  the 
words  "  A  new  American  industry  "  were  used  in  the  title  was  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  spinners  of  yarn  that  we  proposed  to 
make  tops  for  other  spinners'  use  than  our  own.  As  a  mater  of  fact, 
the  making  of  tops  was  not  a  new  industry  in  itself,  but  the  making 
of  tops  to  supply  worsted  spinners  was  practically  the  beginning  or 
a  new  industry.  At  least  the  larger  part  of  the  worsted  spinners 
and  worsted  manufacturers  made,  and  do  now  make,  their  own  tops. 
There  has  always  been  a  prejudice  in  this  country  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  against  buying  tops  and  in  favor  of  making  tne  tops 
for  themselves,  Freq^uentlv,  however,  spinners  had  a  surplus  of 
tops,  though  not  making  them  for  general  market,  and  occasional 
sales  were  made  long  beiore  1896,  when  the  Arlington  Mills  started 
to  build  the  top  mill  referred  to.  This  was  in  a  period  of  ^eat  de- 
pression, and  was  very  unfavorably  commented  upon  by  the  local 
public  at  the  time.  While  the  top  mill  is  an  important  adjunct  to 
our  general  worsted  enterprise,  it  has  had  to  encounter  much  oppo- 
sition. 

First.  The  prejudice  on  the  part  of  spinners  against  buying  tops 
has  not  been  wholly  overcome. 

Second.  It  has  taken  a  very  long  time  to  create  a  market. 

Third.  The  market  conditions  have  been  such  that  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  buy  wool  in  the  market,  put  it  into  top,  and  sell  it  at  a  satis- 
factory profit. 

Fourth.  The  trend  of  the  business  is  toward  the  wool  dealer,  and  a 
very  large  part  of  our  machinery,  other  than  what  we  need  for  our 
own  work,  is  used  in  combing  wool  on  commission  for  wool  dealers  and 
other  manufacturers. 

It  looks  now  very  much  as  though  the  trade  would  develop  along 
the  latter  line,  thus  following  the  same  lines  as  in  England  and  in 
France.  Tops  would  then  become  a  branch  of  the  wool  business 
rather  than  of  the  wool-manufacturing  business.  To  illustrate:  A, 
who  is  a  wool  dealer,  buys  the  wool  all  over  the  world.  He  has  cer- 
'iain  customers  who  want  that  wool  in  the  form  of  tops.  He  will, 
therefore,  send  the  wool  to  be  combed  into  tops  for  him  to  sell  to  his 
customers. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  onlj^  so  much  wool  can  be 
used  in  the  country,  and  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  whatever 
might  be  lost  from  not  importing  tops  would  be  offset  by  importing 
wool. 
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The  census  of  1905  reported  the  number  of  wool-combing  machines 
as  1,549.  The  Arlington  Mills  has  97,  so  while  they  consider  them- 
selves to  be  large  combers  yet  they  have  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  combing  machines  in  the  country.  The  Arlington  Mills 
is  consuming  now  about  two-thirds  of  its  product  of  tops.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  product  of  tops  is  made  for  other  parties,  in- 
cluding a  small  percentage  for  sale.  The  sales  of  tops  by  these  mills 
in  1897  amountea  to  less  than  6  per  cent  of  their  entire  business, 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  little  book  will  give  you  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  than  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  source,  and  I  believe  the  information  to  be  such  that  you  can 
rely  upon  it. 

KespectfuUy,  yours,  Wm.  Whitman. 


WOOL. 

B.  7.  McCLEEET,  WEST  ALEXANDER,  PA.,  FTJBNISHES  INFORIIA- 
TION  EEIATIVE  TO  COST  OF  WOOL  PRODUCTION. 

West  Alexander,  Pa.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  CommAttee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Deab  Sir:  I  want  to  protest  emphatically  against  any  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  wool  at  the  present  session  of  Congress.    Wool  is 
selling  at  30  cents  per  pound,  and  that  is  as  low  as  we  can  afford  to 
produce  it  in  this  locality,  with  land  and  labor  at  present  price. 
I  give  below  cost  of  producing  100  fleeces  of  wool : 

1  bushel  grain  per  day  for  five  months,  worth  on  farm  70  cents  per 

bushel $105.00 

10  tons  hay  for  winter 80.00 

7  months'  pasture 70.00 

For  attention 60. 00 

Total 305.00 

100  fleeces,  7  pounds  per  fleece,  30  cents  per  pound 210.00 

For  grpwth  of  sheep 100.00 

Total  Income 310. 00 

Profit  ... 5. 00 

I  have  made  the  above  estimate  fairly,  after  long  experience  and 
'^nthout  any  allowance  for  interest  on  investment  in  sheep  or  loss  by 
disease  or  aogs,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  sheep  business. 

If  you  will  permit  a  little  personal  history,  which  is  also  a  history 
of  the  sheep  business  in  this  locality :  I  went  into  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  1879,  full  of  enthusiasm.  We  were  then,  I  think,  working 
under  the  tariff  act  of  18G7;  wool  was  selling  at  about  40  cents  per 
pound,  and  Washington  County  was  said  to  own  more  sheep  to  its 
area  than  any  other  county  in  the  United  States.  I  determined  to 
build  up  a  flock  which  should  be  second  to  none.  I  bought  of  the 
best  flocks  in  the  United  States  without  regard  to  price.  The  tariff 
act  of  1883,  followed  by  the  election  of  President  Cleveland  and  his 
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attitude  toward  the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  on  wool  in  particular,  gave 
us  a  severe  jolt.  Sheep  depreciated  in  value  fully  60  per  cent  in  1884 
to  1887,  but  I  still  had  faith  in  the  business  and  went  on  trying  to 

Eerfect  my  flock,  and  after  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed  the 
usiness  recovered  somewhat,  but  nothing  like  it  was  prior  to  1883. 
Men  were  slow  to  take  hold  of  sheep,  and  the  business  continued  dull 
and  prices  low.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election  I 
had  200  sheep  that  were  worth  from  $25  to  $50  pjer  head  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  they  were 
wortn  scarcely  anything.  Sheep  went  out  of  this  district  to  the 
shambles  by  the  thousand  at  50  cents  and  $1  per  head,  and  I  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  sheep  business  as  a  source  of  income  and  take 
up  tne  work  of  civil  engineering  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  my 
debt  and  save  the  farm  from  foreclosure.  Under  our  present  tariff 
act  we  can  make  a  living  for  our  families  and  not  much  more. 

We  continue  in  the  sheep  business  because  our  climate  and  the 
physical  conditions  of  this  region  are  better  suited  to  it  than  any 
other  branch  of  farming. 

The  history  of  my  business  is  the  history  of  many  others  in  this 
section,  as  our  representatives  before  your  honorable  conunittee,  Hon. 
D.  M.  Campsey  and  R.  T.  Munce,  can  testify. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  J.  McCleery. 

OBEGON  WOOLOROWEBS  COMPABE  COST  OF  WOOL  PBODVCINO 
AT  PBESENT  WITH  FOBMEB  YEABS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
We,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Morrow  County  Woolgrow- 
ers'  Association,  State  of  Oregon,  do  hereby  state  the  facts  as  to  the 
cost  of  running  a  band  of  sheep  of  2,000  head  now  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  running  the  same  number  of  sheep  when  the  present 
Dingley  tariff  bill  came  into  effect;  that  the  deeded  land  neces- 
sary to  be  owned  at  that  time  for  an  individual  sheepman  was 
approximately  500  acres,  there  being  sufficient  government  land 
Iving  adjacent  to  his  to  make  up  the  necessary  2,500  acres  of  land 
for  which  he  paid  nothing;  that  the  range  land  at  that  time  was 
not  worth  to  exceed  $3  per  acre;  that  now  the  sheep  raiser  has  to 
own  practically  all  his  range,  and  that  the  price  thereof  has  increased 
from  $5  to  $8  per  acre;  that  the  wages  of  herder  and  camp  tender 
since  that  time  have  increased  fully  30  per  cent;  that  the  summer 
range  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  was  free,  now 
all  summer  range  has  to  oe  rented  at  a  cost  to  the  sheep  raiser  of 
from  7  to  12  cents  per  head:  50  per  cent  more  help  is  needed  now 
than  formerly  on  account  of  the  up-to-date  methods  of  handling 
the  sheep  while  on  the  national  forest,  and  the  preparation  for  feed 
for  winter  on  the  home  ranges;  that  there  is  an  increased  loss  of 
sheep  now  more  than  formerly  on  account  of  the  government  rules 
and  regulations,  while  trailing  to  and  from  their  allotments,  com- 
pelling ^heep  owners  to  observe  and  keep  the  trail  for  long  distances, 
ofttimes  without  feed  or  water,  and  to  pay  fees  for  crossing  private 
lands  that  are  encountered  while  traveling  these  trails;  that  preda- 
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toiy  wild  animals  have  increased,  causing  a  neater  loss  than  for- 
merly ;  that  the  sheep  buyers  used  to  buy  the  sheep  of  the  owners  at 
their  respective  homes  and  trail  them  East  to  tne  winter  feeding 
yards,  incurring  practically  no  expense  for  summer  range;  now  said 
buyers  have  become  shippers  and  the  producer  practically  has  to  pay 
the  freight  and  for  summering  the  sheep ;  that  the  cost  of  shearing 
sheep  has  increased  from  2  to  5  cents  per  head,  and  that  sheep 
expenses  have  increased  correspondingly  on  all  lines. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  if  there  was  any  need  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  on  wool  at  the  time  of  its  passage  it  is  doubly  necessary  to 
maintain  the  same  now  on  all  wools  that  would  be  brought  into 
competition  with  American  product. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  loUowing  figures  have  been  compiled  and 
subscribed  to  for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  body. 

1807: 

2,000  head  of  sheep,  worth  $3  per  head $6, 000 

500  acres  of  land,  $2.50  per  acre 1,250 

Herders,  wages  per  year 300 

Camp  tenders,  five  months 100 

Lambing  expenses 200 

Shearing  expenses 320 

Provisions  for  one  year 300 

Feeding  in  winter,  one  month 300 

Taxes 100 

Miscellaneous  expenses 200 

Total 8, 930 

1908: 

2,000  sheep,  worth  $4  per  head 8,000 

2,000  acres  of  land,  at  $5  per  acre 10, 000 

Herder's   wages 480 

Camp  tenders,  five  months 250 

Lambing   expenses 400 

Shearing,  at  8  cents  per  head 160 

Provisions  for  year 600 

Feeding  in  winter,  three  months 1,000 

Summer  range 200 

Taxes 200 

Miscellaneous  expenses « 500 

Total 21,790 

It  will  be  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  enormous  differ- 
ence in  the  expense  of  handling  sheep  now  and  the  time  referred  to  is 
the  fact  that  all  winter  range  is  now  owned  and  the  price  thereof  has 
become  doubled,  government  range  in  this  district  being  practically 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  summer  range,  at  that  time  free,  is  now 
createa  into  forest  reserves  and  has  to  be  leased.  Natural  forage  has 
become  scarcer,  making  the  winter  feeding  season  three  times  as  long; 
expenses  of  all  kinds  have  increased  from  30  to  50  per  cent  owing  to 
the  improved  methods  and  increased  help  necessary  to  the  successful 
handling  of  sheep. 

Geo.  J.  Cfkrtn,  President. 

S.  W.  Spencer,  Secretary. 

John  Kilkinney. 

Geo.  Perry. 

W.  B.  Barnett. 

Emmet  Cochran. 

R.  F.  Hynds. 
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OEOEaE  p.  DITDIEY,  OAKO,  COLO.,  PROTESTS  AGAINST  ANT 
REDUCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  WOOL. 

Gabo,  Park  Countt,  Colo.,  Novemher  25,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  O. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the 
present  duty  on  wool.  For  the  pas't  twenty-five  years  I  have  been 
raising  sheep  in  Park  County,  Colo.,  and  therefore  know  from  actual 
experience  what  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  would  mean  to  the 
sheepmen  of  this  country.  For  several  years  during  the  Cleveland 
administration,  the  low  tariff  nearly  wiped  out  the  sheep  business. 
To  show  what  it  would  do  now  by  figures  based  upon  my  record  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  this  year,  1908, 1  have  made  a  statement, 
which  I  inclose  herewith.  This  statement  is  of  a  dry  herd;  i.  e.. 
sheep  having  no  lambs.  With  a  ewe  herd  the  increase  of  lambs  oi 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  in  a  good  season,  down  to  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  in  a  bad  season,  would  by  close  attention  and  economy,  help 
to  overcome  a  low  price  on  wool,  and  make  a  moderate  profit.  The 
wool  is  sold  at  the  ranch  or  on  the  car  for  shipment.  My  exjje- 
rience  in  several  shipments  for  consignment  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia, 
in  past  years,  has  been  that  the  expense  of  freight,  commission, 
drayage,  amounts  to  5  cents  a  pound.  This  is  saved  in  a  direct  ship- 
ment to  buyer.  Indeed,  it  has  required  the  utmost  economy  in  every 
phase  of  the  business  to  make  "good"  years  offset  "bad"  years. 
Formerly  forest  grazing  was  free,  now  it  requires  a  permit  from  the 
Government  at  a  cost  of  7  cents  per  head  for  two  and  a  half  months. 

Situated  close  to  the  mountain  range,  at  an  altitude  of  about  9,000 
feet,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  cultivating  the  soil  in  order  to 
make  another  revenue,  stock  raising  is  the  only  means  of  realizing 
anything  from  the  surface.  To  those  of  us  who  are  seeking  the  only 
possible  means  of  revenue  from  the  bleak  highlands  bj  the  sheep 
mdustry,  any  lowering  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool,  simply  spells 
disaster.  It  will  certainly  be  the  mean§  of  closing  out  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  this  portion  of  the  country. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  consider  this  protest  favorably,  when  this 
question  of  tariff  on  wool  is  determined. 

Your,  respectfully,  Geo.  P.  Dudley. 


Exhibit  A. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Financial  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  from  a  "  dry  " 
herd  of  2,000  sheep  in  this  year  1908 : 

Expenses, 

Herding  12  months,  at  $30  per  month $380 

Supplies  for  herder 140 

Shearing,  at  0  cents,  shears  1  cent 140 

Salt  for  sheep 100 

Forest-grazing  permit  2i  mouths 140 
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Part  time  of  manager $150 

Sacking  wool,  twine,  hauling,  etc 60 

Bxtra  feed,  com,  etc.,  winter 200 

Wear  and  tear  corrals,  fencing,  etc 150 

Interest  on  $6,000,  at  6  per  cent 360 

Loss  of  stock  (average  100  head,  $3  per  head) 800 

Taxes 60 

Total    expense 2, 164 

Receipts, 

Wool  (7  pounds  per  head,  at  12  cents) 1,680 

Pelts  from  lost  sheep  (100  head) 100 

Total  receipts 1, 780 

Total  loss 374 

This  shows  the  loss  with  reduced  price  on  wool.    It  would  mean  the 
loss  of  the  business. 


THE  ETJBEEA  LIVE  STOCK  CO.,  EITEEEA,  NEV.,  ALSO  ASKS  FOB  IN- 
CBEASE  IN  WOOL  DUTIES. 

Eureka,  Nev.,  November  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  tariff  on  wool,  which  we  under- 
stand will  come  before  your  committee  for  argument  during  Decem- 
ber 2  and  3,  wish  to  say  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  sneep  and 
wool  business  for  several  years,  and  while  we  have  not  made  as  much 
money  out  of  it  as  we  expected,  we  have  given  employment  to  be- 
tween 40  and  50  men. 

Should  the  present  tariff  be  reduced  it  would  compel  many  men 
engaged  in  this  business  to  discontinue  the  same,  hence,  in  behalf 
of  the  sheepmen  in  this  section,  I  earnestly  protest  against  any  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  would  favor  a  raise  m  the  present 
schedule. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W,  E.  Griffin,  President, 


THE  MONTANA  WOOL  GBOWEES'  ASSOCIATION  WBITES  BELATIVE 
TO  SSIBTING  CLAUSE  AND  CABPET  WOOLS. 

Helena,  Mont.,  November  25^  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sirs  :  The  Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association,  representing 
a  community  owning  more  sheep  and  producing  more  wool  probably 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  respectfully  submits  the  loUowing 
statement  for  your  consideration : 

The  conditions  of  the  industry  have  changed  in  recent  years  and 
through  necessity  there  has  been  a  general  effort  on  the  part  of 
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sheep  owners  to  reduce  their  holdings.  The  extra  cost  of  running 
sheep,  with  larger  holdings  of  deeded  land  and  the  excessive  rat^ 
charged  by  the  Forestry  Department  for  grazing  sheep  on  the  forest 
reserves,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  employees,  all  tend 
to  make  the  business  of  sheep  raising  less  profitable.  It  has  well 
been  said  that  any  duty  that  falls  short  of  covering  the  difference 
between  American  and  foreign  wages,  or,  in  short,  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production,  is  only  a  revenue  duty  and  is  in  no  sense  a  protec- 
tion of  the  industry.  It  is  therefore  important  that  you  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  difference  of  cost  of  production  of  a  pound  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  cost  of  production 
abroad.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  cost  of  such  production  in 
most  foreign  countries  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  what  the  cost  is  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  herewith  submit  exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E,  which  are  letters  from  reliable  woolgrowers  in  this  State, 
giving  their  estimates  of  cost  of  running  sheep.  And  while  not  all 
of  these  letters  give  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  wool,  it  will  be 
^self-evident  to  you  that  the  cost  per  pound  is  very  high  at  the  present 
time  and  under  present  conditions.  T)oubtless  you  have  or  can  easily 
obtain  the  facts  as  to  cost  of  production  abroaa.  We  emphasize  this 
point  and  ask  that  you  give  this  feature  your  careful  and  thorou^ 
consideration. 

In  this  connection  you  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  freight 
on  wool  from  London  to  Boston  is  one- fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  from  Australia  to  Boston  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  from  the  western  woolgrowing  States  to  Boston  IJ  cents  per 
pound.  ^  These  differences  in  freight  and  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  of  wool  in  foreign  countries  are  serious  burdens  on  us, 
which  show  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States  in  the  levy  of  duties. 

In  1870  it  was  estimated  that  67  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the  United 
States  were  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  since  the  Wilson  tariff  was 
enacted  a  radical  change  has  occurred  and  a  much  larger  percentage 
of  sheep  can  now  be  found  west  of  the  "  Big  Muddy."  Therefore  the 
question  of  difference  in  freights  enters  into  this  subject  more  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  persons  conversant  with  the  facts  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  so-called  "  skirting  "  proviso  of  section  356  has 
been  carried  into  effect  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  Union.  Your  attention  is  called  to  a  letter  on 
this  subject  addressed  to  Mr.  Bower,  the  president  of  this  association, 
by  Mr.  W.  K.  Harber,  in  which  this  matter  is  clearly  set  forth^  and  a 
copy  is  herewith  submitted  with  the  cordial  indorsement  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

The  duty  of  11  cents  on  each  pound  of  wool  of  the  first  class  under 
the  present  law  should  be  retained,  with  no  "skirting  clause"  to 
reduce  it  in  its  effect  to  8  cents,  which  we  most  certainly  oelieve  to  be 
the  case  at  present. 

We  further  protest  against  the  dual  classification  and  nominal  dutj 
charged  on  third-class  or  carpet  wools,  as  it  seens  undeniable  that  this 
wool  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing;  and,  further- 
more, we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  82  per  cent  of  this  wool  gets 
into  the  United  States  by  paying  only  4  cents  duty,  a  condition  not 
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contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff,  and  we  earnestly 
ask  a  modification  of  the  duty  on  this  class  of  wool. 

The  woolgrowers  also  are  anxious  and  earnest  that  the  home  manu- 
facturers have  the  home  market  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  compelled  to  use  shoddy  to  produce  a  cheap  article — 
which  may  be  dear  to  the  consumer  at  anv  price — in  order  to  meet 
foreign  competition,  and  in  return  for  this  loyalty  to  the  manu- 
facturer we  earnestly  ask  a  duty  that  will  enable  us  to  sell  these  same 
manufacturers  the  wool  they  need,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  "  skirt- 
ing clause  "  or  other  evasion  to  annul  to  any  extent  the  11  cents  duty 
on  first-class  wool,  or  a  provision  or  clause  that  will  allow  any  wool 
used  for  clothing  purposes  to  come  into  our  market  paying  only  a 
4-cent  duty,  as  has  been  the  case  under  the  present  law.  With  the 
manufacturer  given  proper  protection  on  his  manufactured  goods  we 
see  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  use  a  larger  per  cent  of  pure 
wool  and  less  shoddy.  We  therefore  ask  for  a  high  duty  on  shoddy, 
believing  that  this  is  in  the  interests  of  both  the  growers  of  wool  ana 
the  consumers  of  clothing. 

As  it  is  so  frequently  and  so  positively  stated  by  reliable  parties 
who  know  that  wool  is  received  into  this  country  and  duty  collected 
upon  the  classification  stated  by  the  importer  without  the  bales  ever 
being  broken  and  examined,  and  thereby  great  fraud  has  been  com- 
mitted in  falsifying  the  classification,  we  ask  the  doing  away  with  the 
two  classifications  on  carpet  wools  and  the  retention  oi  only  the  7-cent 
class.  The  foregoing  is  also  necessary  to  encourage  the  keeping  of 
coarse- wooled  sheep,  which  are  the  meat  producers,  and  to  encourage 
meat  production  is  to  provide  cheap  meat  for  the  people. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
By  J.  E.  Bower,  President, 
Wm.  J.  BiCKETT,  Secretary, 


Exhibit  A. 

October  5,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bower, 

President  Montana  Wool  Growers*  Association^ 

Helena^  Mont. 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  yours  of  2d  instant  as  to  apparent  defects 
in  wool  schedule  of  Dingley  law,  the  trouble  seems  to  be  a  manipula- 
tion by  which  the  manufacturing  interests  get  the  best  of  it.  The 
same  conditions  obtained  under  the  McKinley  bill.  The  following 
will  explain : 

Section  357  provides  for  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  wool  of  the 
first  class. 

Section  354  provides  that  duty  on  scoured  wool  shall  be  three  times 
the  duty  on  unwashed. 

Section  356,  save  wool  that  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value 
by  rejection  of  any  part  of  original  fleece,  shall  pa v  twice  the  duty 
to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subject.  Provided,  That  skirted  wools 
M  imported  in  1890  and  prior  thereto  are  hereby  excepted. 
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The  effect  of  this  exception  clause  appears  in  this  simple  illustra- 
tion: 

An  importation  of  100  pounds  Australian  skirted  wool  shrinking 
60  per  cent  (it  is  usually  less  than  that,  I  believe)  will  pay  $11  duty. 
It  yields  60  pounds  clean  wool,  upon  which  the  duty  that  has  been 
paid  avera^s  22  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  the  33  cents  con- 
templated in  section  364  as  aoove. 

To  produce  60  pounds  scoured  wool  would  rekuire  136  jpounds 
of  Montana  -unwashed  wool,  shrinking  63  per  cent,  which  is  dis- 
placed by  the  Australian  wool  as  above.  In  other  words,  135  pounds 
of  Montana  wool  is  protected  by  $11  duty  or,  say,  about  8  cents  per 
pound. 

The  manufacturer  benefits  from  this  arrangement  through  a  com- 
pensatory duty  on  imports  of  woolens,  which  in  most  cases  is  33 
cents  per  pound  (in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem  rate)  to  offset  the 
duty  assumed  to  have  been  paid  upon  imports  of  raw  material  and 
the  enhanced  cost  of  domestic  wool.  But  as  shown  in  foregoing  illus- 
tration the  actual  duty  paid  was  only  22  cents  per  pound  on  scoured 
Wool,  and  part  of  the  imported  fabrics  are  not  made  of  wool. 

The  figures  as  to  shrinkage  used  in  illustration  are  adopted  for 
convenience  and  should  not  oe  considered  as  an  accurate  statement 
of  conditions.    They  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  point. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  duty  assessed  upon  a  shrinkage  basis  would 
be  preferable  to  the  present  system,  which  does  not  afford  the  pro- 
tection it  professes  to  give.  The  market  value  of  wool  depends  mainly 
upon  its  shrinkage,  and  if  the  duty  could  be  regulated  upon  the 
same  basis  I  believe  we  would  come  nearer  to  getting  a  square  deal. 
Respectfully, 

W.  K.  Harder. 

Fort  Benton,  Mont. 


Exhibit  B. 

Helena,  Mont.,  November  27^  1908, 
Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association, 

Helena^  Mont, 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  in  which  you 
inquire  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wool,  I  beg  to  state  that  from 
the  statement  of  the  Clear  Range  Livestock  Company  last  year  it  is 
shown  that  the  average  cost  of  running  16,000  sheep  for  twelve 
months  was  $1.25  per  head.  The  average  yield  of  wool  per  sheep 
was  a  little  less  than  7  pounds. 

The  items  charged  to  cost  of  running  sheep  include  herding,  shear- 
ing, and  the  various  expenses  incident  to  sheep  raising,  but,  of  course, 
does  not  include  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lewis   Pbnwell, 
Vice-President  Clear  Range  Livestock  Company^ 

By  C.  W. 
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Exhibit  C. 

Gkeat  Falls,  Mont.,  November  20^  1908. 
Mr.  Lewis  Penwell, 

Helena^  Mont. 

Deak  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  18th  at  hand. 

We  find  that  the  cost  of  running  sheep  in  this  State  is  increasing 
«ich  year,  owing  to  changed  range  and  other  conditions,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  actual  cost  of  running  sheep  in  Montana  is  not  less 
than,*  and  close  to,  $1.20  per  head  per  annum.  By  this  we  mean 
actual  operating  expenses.  To  this  must  be  added  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  horses,  machinery,  etc.,  necessary  to  run 
the  business,  and  in  the  sheep.  Free  range  is  nearly  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Estimating  2  acres  as  necessary  to  support  a  sheep  for  a 
year,  and  the  land  as  worth  $7.60  per  acre,  and  the  sheep  at  the  aver- 
age price  of  $3.50  per  head,  you  will  have  to  add  to  the  above  $1.20 
the  mterest  on  $18.50  for  a  year,  and  also  the  interest  on,  and  depre- 
dation of,  your  eauipment. 

There  have  not  been  published  for  the  past  few  years  any  accurate 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  sheep  sheared  in  Montana,  and  there  is 
no  late  accurate  data  as  the  average  weight  of  Montana  fleeces,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  about  7  pounds. 

The  increase  in  numbers  and  value  of  the  average  Montana  wool- . 
grower's  flock  from  year  to  year — or,  in  other  words,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  his  surplus  sheep  and  lambs — ^will  not  equal  the  proceeds 
of  his  wool  clip  if  the  standard  of  his  flock  is  maintained. 

You  can  easily  see,  by  extending  the  above  figures,  that  the  average 
woolgrower  of  Montana  must  obtain  close  to  20  cents  per  pound  for 
his  wool  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest  on 
his  investment  as  his  profit  in  the  venture.  Any  lowering  of  the 
tariff  whereby  he  will  be  brought  into  competition  with  foreign  wools 
will  put  him  out  of  business. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  show  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee the  necessity  for  not  lowering  the  tariff. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  B.  Long  &  Co. 

Exhibit  D. 
Forsyth,  Mont.,  Novemher  2J^^  1908. 
Lewis  Penwell,  Esq., 

Helena^  Mont. 
Dear  Sir:  In  answer  ^o  your  letter  of  the  18th,  will  say  that  it 
costs  us  from  10  to  14  cents  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool.  In  mild 
winters,  when  no  hay  is  fed  and  the  death  loss  is  light,  it  costs  as  low 
as  10  cents  per  pound.  We  breed  no  ewes — only  run  dry  sheep  or 
wethers.  On  an  average  band  of  3,000  head  we  figure  the  cost  this 
way: 

1  herder,  12  months,  at  $45  per  month $540.00 

1  camp  tender,  12  months,  at  $.50  (half  thne,  as  he  attends  two  camps) _      300. 00 

Provisions,  herder,  and  dogs,  at  $20  per  month i      240.00 

Provisions,  camp  tender,  at  $20  per  month,  6  months 320.00 

1  sheep  wagon,  equipped  with  dishes  and  stove $225. 00 

CJamp  wagon  « 42. 50 

3  horses,  harness,  and  saddles  « 250.00 

» 103.  50 

•  Only  half  cost  given,  as  two  bands  are  looked  after  by  each  camp  tender. 

*  Will  laat  ten  years ;  figure  10  per  cent  Interest. 
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Taxes  on  3,000  sheep,  at  $3  (27  mlllB  in  this  county) $213.00 

Hay  2  months,  2i  pounds  per  day,  at  $6  per  ton 1,350.00 

Interest  on  Investment,  at  10  per  cent  ($3  per  head) 900. 00 

Loss  in  deaths  and  dteense,  5  per  cent 450.00 

Wool  saclis  and  shearing,  14  cents  per  head 420. 00 

Hauling  wool  to  market,  13  pounds  per  head  (3,000  head),  at  2^  cents 

per  hundred 9. 75 

Dipping,  2§  cents  per  head  (twice) 150.00 

Foreman's  salary.  Interest,  and  taxes  on  ranch  and  equipment 620. 00 

Total 5, 416. 25 

James  Vestal,  at  Martinsdale,  can  give  you  figures  on  cost  of  wool 
from  ewes,  as  we  only  run  ewes  up  there. 

Yours,  truly,  Rea  Bros. 


ExHiBrr  E. 

Billings,  Mont.,  November  iS5, 1908. 
Mr.  Lewis  Penwell,  Helena^  Mont. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  November  18  to  hand  and  contents  duly 
.  noted.    I  regret  that  I  have  not  answered  the  same  sooner,  but  have 
been  away  a  great  deal  lately  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I 
have  had  to  answer. 

At  the  present  prices  received  for  wool  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  to  make  any  money  running  sheep  with  the  range  as  scarce 
as  it  is.  I  pay  the  Government  $23,000  annually  for  the  grazing 
privileges  where  I  run  my  sheep,  and  at  the  present  prices  of  wool  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  any  money.  With  the  advent  of  the 
dry  farmer  the  range  is  growing  less  each  year,  and  the  way  a  person 
has  to  rustle  for  range  now  they  will  have  to  receive  a  higher  price 
for  their  wool  and  mutton  or  else  go  out  of  the  sheep  business. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  M.  Bair. 


NEW  MEXICO  BUSINESS  MEN  AND  SHEEP  OWNEBS  WISH  PBESENT 
WOOL  DUTIES  RETAINED. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir:  The  undersigned,  business  men  and  sheep  owners  of  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  one  of  the  oldest  wool  markets  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  a  community  which  has  for  several  generations  derived  its  prin- 
cipal support  from  wool  and  sheep  growing,  do  respectfully  suomit 
the  following: 

That  under  the  present  tariff  on  wool  prices  received  for  this 
product  have  not  been  excessive,  and,  considering  good  years  with 
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bad,  the  business  is  one  of  no  more  than  ordinary  returns  on  capital 
invested  for  a  series  of  years;  that  the  majority  of  the  pei*sons  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed  were  in  business,  as  now,  during  the 
I>eriod  of  free  trade  on  wool,  and  that  the  sheep  industry  of  this  sec- 
tion would  have  become  absolutely  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  general 
section  had  free  trade  on  wool  prevailea  for  a  period  of  five  years 
beyond  the  time  that  duties  were  restored ^  that  many  of  the  sheep 
owners  who  carried  themselves  through  this  period  oif  depression  in 
their  business  were  able  to  do  so  only  by  credit  extended  to  them  by 
business  men  of  the  community,  with  prospect  in  view  of  a  restora- 
tion of  wool  duties;  that  there  are  plenty  of  individual  instances 
where  debts  accumulated  during  that  period,  though  gradually  re- 
duced, are  not  yet  fully  satisfied ;  that  any  decrease  in  duties  on  wool 
in  the  near  future  will  destroy  the  moderate  profit  that  at  present 
exists  in  the  business,  and  that  with  increased  expenses  consequent  on 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  this  formerly  thinly  settled  country  and 
the  consequent  requirement  for  greater  ownership  of  lands  than  was 
for  many  years  the  case  the  sheep  business  now  reguires  all  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  present  tariff  in  order  to  allow  the  owners  of 
sheep  and  growers  of  wool  to  draw  from  their  capital  and  efforts  a 
reasonable  compensation. 

And  we  hereby  respectfully  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  wool  in  any  degree  whatsoever. 

Chas.  Ilfeld, 
La8  Vegas^  N.  Mex. 
(Ani  48  others.) 

Letters,  petitions,  and  telegrams,  similar  in  purport  to  the  above, 
were  received  from  the  following:  J.  E.  Samuelson  and  31  others. 
Las  Animas,  Colo. ;  The  F.  Burkhard  Saddlery  and  Implement  Com- 
pany and  31  others,  of  Trinidad,  Colo. ;  C.  G.  Richards,  4640  Baldwin 
court,  Denver,  Colo.;   Wesley   Bishop,   Delaware,   Ohio,  secretary 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association ; 
J.  A.  Sutherland  and  751  others,  woolgrowers  and  business  men,  of 
western  Pennsylvania;  John  D.  Waite  and  3  others,  woolgrowers, 
Fergus  County,  Mont. ;  M.  Craven,  Ashland,  N.  H. ;  Weston  County 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  Newcastle,  Wyo. ;  Newcastle  Commercial 
Chib,  Newcastle,  Wyo. ;  L.  L.  Bradley,  Elks,  Nev.,  and  110  others, 
citizens  of  Nevada ;  Colfax  County  Wool  Growers'  Wool  Association, 
Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.;  Floresheim  Mercantile  Company  and  8 
others,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. ;  Thomas  Nelson,  Stone  House,  Nev. ; 
Belle  Fourche  Wool  Growers'  Association ;  W.  T.  Jenkins  Companv, 
Battle  Mountain,  Nev.;  A.  Borland  and  F.  I.  Gunnell,  Lovelock, 
Nev.;  Tri-State  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia ;  The  National  Delaine  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Canonsburg,   Pa.;   Washington   Wool   Growers'   Association, 
North  Yakima,  Wash.;  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
Albuquerque,   N.    Mex.;    F.    W.    Rumble,    Carthage,    Mo.;    Frank 
Pfeitter,  Kemmerer,  Wyo.,  and  9  others. 
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THE  MISSOURI  SHEEP  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION  ASKS  AN 
INCREASE  IN  DUTIES  ON  WOOL 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  House  Ways  and  Means  Com^mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  (7. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Missouri 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  an  organization  composed  of  almost 
500  of  the  most  prominent  and  progressive  sheep  oreeders  in  this 
State,  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  facts  that 
the  advancing  land  values,  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  farm  labor, 
and  the  consequent  appreciation  of  leeds  of  all  kinds  throughout 
this  country  imply  the  necessity  of  a  higher  import  duty  on  wools 
than  the  present  tariff  schedules  provide,  to  the  end  that  our  wool- 
growers  may  be  enabled  to  realize  a  reasonable  profit  from  their 
mvestments  and  labors. 

For  the  ten  years  prior  to  1900  the  sheep  industry  was  at  a  very  lo'w 
ebb  in  this  State,  with  but  comparatively  few  men  engaged  m  it. 
Since  1900  the  number  has  been  increasinff.  Now  we  have  about 
3,000  farmers  engaged  in  raising  and  handling  sheep,  with  aggre- 
gate holdings  of  about  1,100,000  head. 

But  a  large  majority  of  these  men  have  started  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness within  the  past  three  years,  and,  while  their  number  is  in- 
creasing, this  State  needs  and  could  sustain  6,000,000  sheep,  which, 
would  only  be  an  average  of  20  head  to  each  farm. 

It  is  the  consensus  or  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  association 
and  our  sheepmen  generallv  that  the  present  rate  of  import  duty 
on  wool  should  be  increased  5  cents  per  pound,  and  we  indulge  the 
hope  that  your  committee  will  feel  warranted  in  recommending 
such  increase. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  V.  Carroll, 
Secretary  Missouri  Sheep  Breeders^  Association, 


WOOL  AND  HIDES. 

HON.  W.  H.  ANDEEWS,  DELEGATE  FEOM  NEW  MEXICO,  SITBMITS 
EESOLIJTIONS  OF  WOOLOBOWEBS. 

Washington,  November  1?7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  letter  and  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  of 
Chaves  County,  N.  Mex. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  H.  Andrews, 

Delegate  from  New  Mexico. 
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BoswELL,  N.  Mex.,  November  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  W.  H.  Andrews, 

Washington,  D,  0. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Andrews:  Herewith  is  a  resolution  that  Chaves 
County  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  passed  this 
date  unanimously,  giving  our  side  of  the  proposed  tariff  revision. 
We  hope  to  have  you  take  up  our  cause  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  Washington  on  December  2  and  3  and  prevent,  if  in 
your  power,  any  change  whatever  in  lower  tariff  on  wool  and  hides. 
This  association  represents  75  members,  with  600,000  head  of  sheep, 
and  anything  you  may  do  for  us  in  this  matter  I  assure  you  will 
be  highly  appreciated.  A  reply  to  be  read  to  our  members  would  also 
be  appreciated  by  all. 

I  am,  yours,  very  truly,  Elza  White, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


RoswELL,  N.  Mex.,  November  21,  W08. 
Re9olved,  That  we,  the  wool  growers,  storers,  and  salesmen  comprising  the 
Chaves  County  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  called  session 
convened  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  do  most  respectfully  protest  against  the  threat- 
ened, unnecessary  tampering  with  the  present  tariff  schedule  on  wool  and  hides. 
Through  the  several  years  that  the  present  equitable  tariff  laws  have  been  In 
force,  the  southwestern  wool  producers  have  begun  to  recover  from  the  ruinous 
low  tariffs  of  former  schedules,  and  through  continued  drougths,  beset  on  all 
sides  by  the  greatest  hardshi])s  and  privations,  strikes,  labor  disputes,  and  grasp- 
ing corporations,  the  struggles  of  the  wool  producers  have  been  almost  unsur- 
mountable,  and  to  again  handicap  the  industry  with  a  new  or  lower  schedule 
is  too  much,  and  we  do  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  protest  against  any 
tampering  with  present  schedules  whatever. 

Elza  White, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


Petitions  an(}  letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received 
from  the  following:  William  Dawson,  ranch  manager,  Chugwater, 
Wye,  and  143  others,  woolgrowers  and  business  men  of  Wyoming; 
Andrew  Gray,  American  Falls,  Idaho,  and  82  others,  business  men 
and  stock  growers;  The  Neponset  Land  and  Live  Stock  Company, 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  and  42  others,  woolgrowers,  live  stock  and  business 
men;  Wvoming  Wool  Growers'  Association;  Albany  County  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Laramie,  Wyo.;  Eastern  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Douglas,  Wyo.;  Uinta  County  Wool  Grow- 
ers' A&sociation,  Cokeville,  Wyo.;  Weston  County  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  Newcastle,  Wyo.;  R.  W.  Olson  and  34  others,  Coke- 
ville, Wyo. ;  George  S.  Walker,  secretary  National  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (forwarding  petition  signed  by  259  citi- 
zens of  New  Mexico) ;  Chaves  County  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Roswell,  N.  Mex. ;  Ewen  McLennan,  Shaniko, 
Oreg.;  and  Henderson  Banking  Company,  Elko,  Nev. 
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WOOL  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 

THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  OBOWEKS'  ASSOCIATION  ASKS  PBESENT 
DUTIES  ON  WOOL,  WOOLEN  FABRICS,  HIDES,  AND  KEAT. 

November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E,  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  copies  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  'V\^l  Growers'  Association,  in  forty-third  annual 
convention  assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  19, 1907,  and 
the  forty-fourth  annual  convention  assembled  at  Helena,  Mont.,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1908,  and  in  connection  therewith  we  beg  to  represent  that 
the  National  Wool  Growers]  Association  was  organized  m  1864  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  associations  of  live-stock  growers  in  the  United 
States.  The  membership  includes  sheep  and  wool  growers  and 
breeders  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  several  hundred  thou- 
sand growers,  who  produce  annually  approximately  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  approximately  $79,000,000,  and  mutton 
valued  at  approximately  $100,000,000,  and  we  trust  that  the  following 
will  be  given  careful  consideration  by  your  honorable  committee : 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  19,  1907. 
We  are  unqualified  in  our  Indorsement  of  the  present  Import  tariff  duties  on 
wool,  woolen  fabrics,  bides,  meat,  and  meat  animals,  and  oppose  emphatically 
any  legislation  which  shall  tend  to  decrease  or  disturb  the  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  wool  and  live-stock  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

Helena,  Mont.,  January  16,  1908. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  present  tariff  on  wool  and  hides  and  deprecate 
any  attempt  to  alter  or  modify  the  same. 

Whereas,  recognizing  in  Angora  husbandry  a  live-stock  pursuit  kindred  to 
sheep  raising  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  many  localities  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  industry  that  Is  of  signal  promise  in  this  country ;  and 

Whereas,  appreciating  in  the  materially  inadequate  supply  of  domestic  An- 
gora products  for  the  home  demand  to-day^ necessitating  annual  purchases  of 
mohair  and  skins  from  foreign  countries  of  upward  of  a  million  dollars  in 
value,  it  would  indeed  be  showing  an  un-American  spirit  if  encouragement  and 
protection  shall  nut  be  meted  out  to  the  plodding  husbaudmen  of  this  young 
industry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  That  it  indorses  the 
demand  of  the  Angora  husbandmen  of  this  country  for  the  continued  protection 
of  the  present  duty  on  mohair;  for  a  protective  tariff  on  Angora  skins;  for  a 
reduction  of  the  fee  for  grazing  on  the  national  forests  to  the  same  rates  apply- 
ing for  sheep;  for  an  enumeration  of  Angora  goats  In  the  next  census  8ei)arate 
and  apart  from  the  common  or  nonshearing  animal ;  for  provision  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  procuring  and  compiling  statistical  in- 
formation relating  to  the  annual  production,  importation,  and  consumption  of 
mohair  and  Angora  goat  skins  in  the  United  States;  and  for  a  continuation  of 
the  efficient  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  l)ehalf  of  the  Angora  industry  and  provision  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  liberal  editions  of  its  enlightening  and  instructive 
publications  on  Angora  husbandry;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  Congress,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Conmierce  and  Labor  the  need  of  favorable  action  on 
the  requests  of  these  our  fellow-husbandmen. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  National  Wool  Gbowebs*  Assoolation, 
George  S.  Walkeb,  Secretary, 
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WOOL  CONDITIONING. 

* 

BOBEBT  J.  HOOTTET,  NEW  TOBK  CITY,  STIOaESTS  THAT  DUTY  OH 
WOOL  BE  ASSESSED  ON  SCOITBED  WEIGHT. 

Nbw  York  City,  December  10^  1908, 

Hon.  W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN, 

WcLshington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  take  pleasure  in 
supplementing  same  by  calling  attention  to  the  lact  that  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  now  being  felt  with  the  operation  of  the  wool  duties 
arises  from  the  fact  that  manufacturers  nave  to  pay  duty  not  only 
upon  wool,  but  also  upon  the  accompanyins  moisture  and  dirt  elimi- 
nated by  subsequent  industrial  processes.  This  diflSculty  affects  their 
interests  in  a  still  greater  degree  as  to  the  cost  of  their  materials;  but 
as  the  same  remedy  would  apply  in  both  cases,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  manner  in  which  the  question  has  been  dealt  with  in  Europe. 

Originally  applied  to  silk  as  the  most  costly  of  textile  materials, 
the  system  of  puolic  conditioning  or  testing  for  moisture  has  likewise 
assumed  enormous  importance  as  to  wool  and  other  textiles.  The 
eight  leading  conditioning  houses  of  the  north  of  France  handled  in 
the  year  1907  nearly  260,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  about  45,000,000 
pounds  passed  through  the  Verviers  conditioning  houses,  and  nearly 
6,000,000  pounds  through  the  three  principal  Grerman  establishments. 
Returns  from  Bradford  show  about  65,000,000  pounds  annually 
handled. 

That  France,  the  keenest  foreign  competitor  of  the  American 
dress-goods  manufacturer,  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  wool-condi- 
tioning movement  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  our  manufactur- 
ers' importations  of  wool  reaching  them  on  as  favorable  terms  as  pur- 
chases of  their  French  competitors.  As  a  practical  result  of  these 
considerations,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  conditioning  textile 
materials,  I  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  wool  should  be  levied  bv 
the  scoured  weight.  The  conditioning  and  testing  facilities  which 
have  long  existed  in  this  countrv  place  our  woolen  industries  on  a 
level  in  mis  respect  with  those  or  Europe. 

The  annual  purchases  of  raw  material  by  American  woolen  manu- 
facturers represent  about  $250,000,000.  Accuracy  in  quantity  is  of 
primary  importance  both  to  the  Government  and  the  manufacturer, 
buch  accuracy  is  only  obtainable  by  the  tests  I  have  indicated. 

Entirely  at  your  service  for  any  desired  information,  I  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Robert  J.  Hogtjet. 


WOOL  DUTIES. 

EDWABD  MOIB,  OF  MAECELLUS,  N.  Y.,  PETITIONS  FOB  AD 
VALOBEM  IN  PLACE  OF  SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  November  27 ^  1908. 
Recently  the  writer  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Boston,  con- 
sisting of  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers   and   of   the  Worsted    and   Woolen    Goods   Association, 
Thinking  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views 
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of  the  textile  trade  generally,  with  a  view  of  coming  to  some  common 
understanding  on  tariff  changes  that  might  be  recommended  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  I  was  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  present. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  national  association,  was 
invited  to  the  chair  and,  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks^  stated  that 
about  a  month  before  election  a  committee  of  his  association  had  met 
a  committee  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  .Chicago,  the  result 
of  this  conference  beingthat  both  associations  agreed  to  stand  "  pat " 
on  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  bill.  This  was  rather  astonishing  to 
me,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  dissenting  very  stroncly  against 
such  a  compact  being  approved  of.  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject 
that  I  am  taking  this  method  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
woolen  manufacturers  especially,  and  the  wool  trade  generally,  the 
great  injustice  to  the  woolen  industry  under  the  obnoxious  method  of 
collecting  the  duty  on  wool. 

Under  the  present  specific  system  the  woolen  manufacturer  is  very 
severely  handicapped  on  his  raw  material.  As  stated  at  the  meeting 
referred  to,  it  is  evident  that  one  branch  of  the  textile  industry  is 
greatly  favored  by  the  terms  and  method  of  collecting  duty  on  its 
raw  material  coming  from  abroad.  The  writer,  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion, cited  wools  used  by  such  as  the  Arlington  and  other  mills,  com- 
paring same  with  wools  that  would  be  desirable  for  the  manufacture 
of  various  lines  of  woolens.  In  the  first  place,  English-pulled  and 
fleece-washed  wools  suitable  for  combing  purposes  may  be  imported, 

f)aying  a  duty  of  12  cents  per  pound-  These  wools,  in  washing,  will 
ose  from  16  to  28  per  cent,  whereas  woolen  manufacturers  who  want 
to  use  Cape,  Montevideo,  or  fine  Australian,  averaging  65  per  cent, 
washing  loss,  must  pay  11  cents  per  pound  duty.  Let  us  see  the 
advantage  of  this  to  the  worsted  industry  and  against  the  woolen 
manufacturer.  We  will  say  the  Arlington  mill  brings  in  pulled  wool 
losing  16  per  cent  in  washing.  The  duty  is  12  cents  per  pound.  The 
compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  is  four  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  the 
wool,  so  that  on  4  pounds  of  this  wool  the  return  would  be  3.86  clean 
pounds,  on  which  48  cents  duty  is  paid,  or  14.3  cents  per  clean  pound. 
On  the  other  hand,  should  tlie  woolen  manufacturer  bring  in  fine 
wool  losing  65  per  cent  in  washing,  at  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound, 
the  compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  being  four  times  the  wool  duty, 
he  would  pay  on  4  pounds  44  cents  and  get  back  1§  pounds  clean 
wool,  making  the  duty  per  pound  31^  cents,  as  against  less  than  15 
cents  paid  by  the  worsted  manufacturer  using  many  of  these  English 
wools.  A  wool  that  shrinks  70  per  cent,  paying  11  cents  per  pound 
duty,  is  nearly  37  cents  per  pound  clean,  the  extreme  difference  being 
about  22  cents  per  pound. 

AMien  we  consider  the  enormous  advantage  accruing  to  part  of  the 
worsted  industry,  such  as  are  bringing  fleece  washed  wools  at  a  single- 
duty  rate,  one  does  not  wonder  at  ilr.  Whitman's  association  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  and  making  such  a  compact  with  the  wool- 
growers.  Anyone  can  see  the  '•  nigger  in  this  fence,"  as  all  other 
fleece  washed  wools  suitable  for  woolen  purposes  must  pay  double 
duty,  or  22  cents  per  pound,  and  on  heavier  shrink  wool.  By  way  of 
further  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  a  specific  duty  upon  wool,  let 
me  state  that  during  the  free-wool  period  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  found 
great  differences  in  the  rates  of  duty  which  parcels  of  wool  imported 
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would  have  paid  under  the  Dingley  or  the  McEIinley  bill.  The  lowest 
duty  that  would  have  been  collected  on  our  importations  in  1895  fig- 
ured 75  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  wool  and  the  other  extreme  140  per 
cent  on  the  ad  valorem  cost.  Wool  at  that  time  abroad  was  cheap. 
Nevertheless,  it  shows  the  utter  absurdity  of  specific  duties  on  this 
kind  of  raw  material.  When  one  consiaers  that  the  washing  loss 
varies  from  15  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  it  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the 
ordinary  man  mat  such  a  method  of  collecting  the  duty  on  wool  is 
very  favorable  to  some  branches  of  the  industry  and  grossly  unfair  to 
others.  The  duty  upon  wool  in  a  specific  form  being  fixed  when  wool 
is  high  abroad,  the  ad  valorem  duty  figures  less,  and  when  wool  gets 
very  cheap  abroad,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  specific  duty  having  to 
be  paid  no  matter  what  the  cost  per  pound  may  be,  injures  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  and  bonuses  the  foreign  maiiufacturer,  enabling 
him  to  undersell  our  home  manufacturers.  This  has  happened  sev- 
eral times  in  the  last  twenty  years.  One  might  ask,  'SVh^  are  the 
woolen  manufacturers  putting  up  with  this  incongruity?  This  might 
be  explained  in  this  way :  men  who  were  in  the  woolen  business  in 
1865  m  time  dropped  out,  and  for  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
their  successors  have  not  had  opportunity  of  knowing  the  great 
variety  of  foreign  wools  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  ^oods.  Many  of  these  wools  are  arbitrarily  excluded  by  the 
specific  duty,  owing  to  their  great  washing  loss.  This  country^  does 
not  produce  all  kinds  of  wool,  and  never  will,  and  as  these  desirable 
wools  are  excluded  by  weight  duty,  we  see  in  the  government  statis- 
tics great  quantities  of  woolen  goods  being  imported  from  year  to 
year,  while  much  of  our  woolen  machinery  is  idle.  The  duty  was  first 
placed  on  wool,  as  I  understand  it,  in  1865,  as  a  war-revenue  tax,  and 
it  seems  incomprehensible  to  a  great  many  people  that  this  war- 
revenue  tax  should  still  be  considered  necessary  to  enable  wool  to  be 
grown  successfully  in  this  country.  If  the  Australian  and  South 
American  woolgrowers  can  grow  wool  successfully  and  make  con- 
siderable money,  it  seems  singular  to  me  that  a  western  woolgrower, 
with  the  cheapest  land  in  the  world  and  grazing  for  sheep  provided 
practically  free,  should  require  or  have  the  cheek  to  ask  a  duty  upon 
foreign  wool,  running  from  40  to  120  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  present 
values.  Let  us  compare  the  position  of  the  woolgrower  with  men  in 
odier  branches  of  industry.  Take  the  machinery  manufacturer,  for 
example.  A  machinery  manufacturer  has  expensive  buildings  to  con- 
struct, with  all  the  necessary  adjuncts  for  manufacturing,  plus  the 
expensive  daily  labor  and  other  expenses,  has  to  get  along,  and  does 
make  money  on  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  Therefore  why  can't 
a  woolgrower  who  has  no  such  expenses  make  money  with  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  forei^  wool?  Another  feature  of  this 
wo^  duty  is  the  dividing  of  wool  into  classes.  I  never  have  believed 
carpet  wools  ^ould  be  admitted  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than 
douiing  wool.  It  has  also  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  absurdity  that 
wools  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  men  and  women 
should  pay  a  higher  tax  than  wools  which  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  carpets.  Why  should  an  article  that  is  a  necessity  be  legislated 
dear  and  an  article  that  is  a  luxury  legislated  cheap?  Why  not  let 
those  who  can  buy  carpets  contribute  to  the  revenue  equally  with  the 
people  who  have  to  buy  clothing?    An  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  of  25 
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per  cent,  and  all  wools  paying  same  rate  of  duty,  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  a  very  desirable  situation  to  bring  about.  At  the  present 
time,  as  domestic  wool  is  cheap,  prices  of  wool  abroad  are  fairly  high, 
g^oods  are  not  in  a  large  supply,  and  now  would  be  a  very  opportune 
time  to  put  wool  upon  a  lower  dutjr  basis.  I  am  not  weddea  to  any 
particular  rate  of  auty,  but  am  satisfied  that  if  the  woolen  business 
IS  not  put  upon  an  equitable  basis  with  other  branches  of  the  trade 
as  to  wool,  it  will  be  gradually  driven  out  of  existence,  or  confined  to 
such  mills  as  by  favorable  location  and  other  advantages  may  survive 
from  one  period  of  fashion  in  woolens  to  another. 

I  <Hnitted  to  say  that  at  the  meeting  held  in  Boston  the  president 
of  the  national  association^  Mr.  Whitman,  made  a  statement  that  the 
woolen  business  was  a  declminff  business ;  that  people  wanted  worsted 
goods,  as  they  could  be  made  lighter  in  weight  for  summer  use ;  that 
the  great  competitor  of  the  woolen  business  was  the  cotton  business. 
Cotton  was  so  cheap  people  seemed  to  like  it^  and  between  these  two 
businesses,  the  woolen  business  would  dedme  and  you  could  not 
help  it. 

Mr.  Whitman  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  was  making  a 
splendid  argument  for  cheaper  wool  for  the  woolen  mills.  Nearly 
every  one  I  have  spoken  to  on  this  subject  is  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty  upon  raw  wool.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  duty  of  40  to  120  per  cent 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis  at  present  prices  on  any  material  can  be  justi- 
fied by  anybody.  Any  manufacturer  in  any  line  wiH  say  ^at  nothing 
is  so  detrimental  to  the  success  of  a  manufacturing  business  as  that 
of  dear  raw  material.  The  absurdity  of  this  tax  and  the  iniquitous 
method  of  its  collection  is  so  great  I  wonder  the  wool  dealers  and 
the  manufacturers  have  let  themselves  be  hoodwinked  for  so  maiiy 
years.  I  put  the  absurdity  of  the  wool  duty  before  the  gathering  in 
Boston  in  this  way — asking  one  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  present 
this  question:  ^  Suppose  you  were  making  six  or  seven  different  fab- 
rics in  your  mill :  that  your  raw  material  were  free ;  that  you  demanded 
that  Congress  snould  enact  for  your  benefit  that  duties  against  the 
foreigner  should  be  imposed  running  from  40  to  120  per  cent.  What 
kind  of  a  man  would  you  think  yourself?"  With  free  raw  material, 
this  same  man  on  60  per  cent  duty  on  competing  cloths  did  very  well. 
Another  manufacturer  told  me  that  during  the  last  two  years  of  tiie 
Wilson  bill  he  never  made  so  much  money.  Whatever  rate  of  duty 
is  put  on  wool  should  be  an  ad  valorem  one,  so  all  branches  of  the 
textile  industry  will  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  to  its  raw  material. 
A  continuance  of  the  specific  form  of  duty  means  continued  hardship 
to  the  woolen  mills,  seemg  that  the  worsted  people  are  allowed  to  bring 
in  English- washed  fleeces  and  pulled  wool  at  12  cents  per  pound  duty 
when  in  common  fairness  they  should  pay  24  cents.  The  point  may 
be  made  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  there  would  be  undervaluations. 
This  criticism  can  be  only  made  by  those  not  well  informed.  No 
article  of  merchandise  imported  in  its  natural  condition  can  be  more 
closely^  determined  as  to  its  actual  market  value  at  the  point  of  ex- 
portation than  can  wool  in  its  natural  state.  I  make  this  statement, 
feeling  perfectly  sure  that  the  wool  dealers  generally  will  agree  with 
me.  There  would  be  no  objection  in  having  an  extra  duty  on  scoured 
wool,  so  as  to  insure  all  wool  washing  being  done  in  this  country. 
So  far  as  carpet  wools  are  concerned,  an  ad  valorem  rate  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  trade  and  do  no  harm  to  the  revenue.    The  theory 
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of  protection  as  I  understand  it  is  that,  ^ven  a  duty  against  the 
f orei^  article  sufficient  to^  compensate  for  mcreased  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  this  country,  practically  all  the  country  needs  of  that  article 
will  be  made  here.  This  contention  is  admitted  to  be  substantially 
correct  on  many  lines  of  manufacture.  Since  1865,  fort^-three  years 
ago,  excepting  three  years  of  free  wool,  we  have  had  tms  high  duty 
on  wool.  During  that  time  the  population  of  the  country  has  prac- 
tically doubled,  and  the  wool  production  has  passed  its  limit  as  each 
year  the  clean  product  in  pounds  is  decreasmg,  so  that  the  theory 
of  protection  has  completely  failed  in  the  production  of  wool.  Mr. 
Dingley  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wool  under  the  McKinley 
bill  something  like  40  per  cent,  but  the  western  Senators  held  the 
administration  up,  seeing  they  could  not  get  anything  for  silver  thev 
demanded,  and  got  the  present  high  duty  on  wool.  No  doubt  it  will 
take  a  bi^  fight  to  get  an  ad  valorem  on  wool.  For  the  present  the 
woolen  mills  are  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  rate  of  duty  as  that 
it  shall  be  an  ad  valorem  one,  as  this  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right 
directipn.  Heretofore  a  few  men  largely  of  the  worsted  persuasion 
have  been  dominant  factors  in  the  makmg  of  the  wool  and  woolen' 
schedule,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  duty  on  worsted  yams  from  two-ply 
sixties  down,  also  on  tops,  both  of  which  articles  of  commerce  are 
made  dutiable  at  so  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  be  absolutely  prohibit- 
ory. It  now  behooves  the  wool  dealer,  the  carpet  and  woolen  manu- 
facturer to  be  up  and  doins;,  by  petition  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, to  the  President-elect,  and  to  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress protesting  against  the  present  method  of  collecting  the  duty  on 
wool  and  in  favor  of  the  ad  valorem  system,  as  no  industry  can  be 
successful  so  long  as  its  raw  material  is  arbitrarily  excluded  by  the 
operation  of  a  tariff  such  as  we  now  have. 

Edward  Moib. 


THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  HANTTFACTTIBEBS  FILE  BESOLTJTION. 

November  28, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  aiid  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  advise  that  at  a  meeting  of  committees  headed 
by  William  Whitman,  president^  and  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  acting 
secretary,  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and 
Fred  W.  Gooding,  president,  and  George  S.  Walker,  secretarv,  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  Octo- 
ber 15, 1908,  a  full  discussion  of  tariff  matters  was  had.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  we  respectfully  trans- 
mit same  to  your  honorable  committee  with  the  hope  that  same  will 
be  given  due  consideration  at  the  forthcoming  hearings  on  Schedule 
K  on  December  2  and  3 : 

Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  approaching  revision  of  the  tariff  by  Congreas, 
It  l8  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  reaffirm  the  declaration  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  woolgrowers  and  wool  manufacturers  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember, 13,  1866,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  producers  and  wool 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  established  by  the  closest  of  commercial 
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bonds — that  of  demand  and  supply;  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  the 
American  grower  supplies  more  than  70  per  cent  of  all  the  wool  consumed  by 
American  mills,  and,  with  equal  encouragement,  would  soon  supply  all  which  Is 
properly  adapted  to  production  here ;  and  further,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  half  a  century  that  the  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  woolen  industry  have  been  identical  in  time  and  induced  by  the 
same  general  causes. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  two  branches  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry represented  by  the  woolen  interest  involve  largely  the  labor  of  the 
country,  whose  productiveness  is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity,  sound  policy 
requires  such  legislative  action  as  shall  place  them  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
give  them  equal  encouragement  and  protection  in  competing  with  the  accumu- 
lated capital  and  low  wages  of  other  countries. 

Resolvedy  That  the  benefits  of  a  truly  national  system,  as  applied  to  American 
industry,  will  be  found  in  developing  manufacturing  and  agricultural  enterprise 
in  all  the  States,  thus  furnishing  markets  at  home  for  the  products  of  both 
interests;  and 

Resolved,  further,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  in  the  coming 
revision  of  the  tariff  the  present  duties  both  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  be 
maintained  without  reduction;   and 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  so-called  "  German  tariff  agreement,"  and  de- 
mand its  abrogation  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that  we  are  irrevocably 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  administrative  customs  laws  that  would  encourage 
the  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  S.  Walkeb, 
Secretary  'National  Wool  Growers^  Association. 


WOOLEN  BAGS,  MUNGO,  AND  FLOCKS. 

CEBTAIN  NEW  TOBK  IMFOBTERS  OF  THESE  PBODTJCTS  ASK 
BEDTJCTION   OF   DUTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  2,  1908. 

COKMITTEE  ON   WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Wmhington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Section  363  of  the  present  tariff  law  reads :  "  Woolen 
rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  10  cents  per  pound."  This  duty  is,  of 
course,  prohibitory,  and  the  Government  is  deriving  no  revenue 
whatever  from  same;  therefore  any  arguments  favoring  the  present 
duty  on  the  basis  of  revenue  must  be  eliminated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  woolen  rags  and  new  woolen  clippings  under 
this  section  are  being  exported  from  this  country  to  both  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  self-evident  that  if  this 
country  can  produce  woolen  rags  so  cheaply  that  they  can  pay  ocean 
freight  and  be  sold  in  competition  with  foreign  packings,  no  protec- 
tion is  necessary. 

Business  conditions  during  the  past  year  have  undoubtedly  been 
unusual,  and  the  domestic  woolen  mills  have  not  been  using  their 
usual  quota  of  this  character  of  stock,  owing  to  depressed  condi- 
tions: consequently,  prices  of  old  woolen  rags  and  new  woolen  clips 
have  been  lower  tnan  they  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  England  and  the  Continent  have  experi- 
enced during  the  past  year  a  like  depression,  and  prices  have  been 
unusually  low  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
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Admitting,  however,  that  under  normal  business  conditions  the 
tendency  would  be  to  import  woolen  rags  and  clippings  rather  than 
export  them,  there  is  no  possible  logical  reason  wny  an  import  duty 
of  $200  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  should  be  imposed,  as  is  the  case 
tinder  the  existing  law.  It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  present  law  to  make  this  duty  prohibitive  rather  than  protect- 
ive or  as  a  source  of  revenue,  possibly  on  the  ground  that  the 
^American  workman  was  entitled  to  wear  an  honest  suit  of  clothes," 
the  assumption  being  that  with  the  exclusion  of  ingredients  which 
would  tend  to  cheapen  the  manufactured  article  a  mgher  grade  of 
doth  would  be  maae. 

While  such  an  outcome  might  be  desirable,  the  means  devised  to 
accomplish  this  end  produces  an  exactly  opposite  result.  When  the 
woolen  business  is  active  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  woolen 
»g8  and  clippings,  prices  advance  rapidly.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion, being  Imiit^,  responds  very  quickly  in  price  to  the  increased 
demand ;  and  with  no  outside  source  from  whicn  to  draw,  the  shoddy 
manufacturer^  and  through  him  the  woolen  manufacturer,  is  obliged 
to  pay^  excessive  prices  for  their  raw  material,  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  price  of  finisned  cloth  down  to  a  reasonable  basis,  woolen  rags 
are  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  shoddy  made  from  cotton  rags,  vary- 
ing with  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  with  the  final  result  that 
the  purchasers  oflow-priced  garments  get  a  poorer  article  than  they 
would  if  the  foreign  woolen  rags  were  i)ermitted  to  come  in  and  have 
a  steadving  influence  on  the  domestic  market 

We  QO  not  feel  that  a  single  logical  defense  can  be  made  for  the 
present  tariff  on  woolen  rags,  either  on  the  basis  of  revenue  or  pro- 
tection ;  it  neither  produces  revenue  nor  stimulates  manufacture,  while 
it  certainly  has  the  effect  of  iacreasing  cost  and  cheapening  the  qual- 
ity of  garments  in  which  woolen  ra^  and  clippings  are  used  and 
always  will  be  used  in  spite  of  prohibitive  tarin. 

We  contend  that  a  specific  duty  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  or 
$5  per  net  ton,  would  furnish  a  substantial  revenue  to  the  Gk)vern- 
ment,  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  the  woolen  mills, 
and  without  curtailing  their  present  profits  would  enable  them  to 
sdl  the  finished  product  at  less  money  than  under  the  present  law. 

We  further  contend  that  the  quahty  of  woolen  rags  as  packed 
abroad  is  better,  as  a  whole,  than  the  domestic  collection,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  shoddy  will  always  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth  that  the  shoddy  produced  from  the  foreign  collection 
will  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  is  obtained  from  domestic  sources  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  finished  article. 

We  further  contend  that  the  ability  to  import  woolen  rags  and 
new  clippings  from  abroad,  under  a  reasonable  du^,  will  steady 
the  domestic  market  and  enable  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  clotn 
to  sell  his  finished  product  at  lower  prices  than  he  can  at  present 
without  curtailing  his  profits. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  in  place  of  paragraph  868 
the  following  be  substituted : 

Woolen  rags,  new  woolen-cloth  clippings,  mnngo,  nnd  floclcs,  one-quarter 
cent  per  pound. 

We  also  draw  attention  to  paragraphs  358  and  359,  according  to 
which  wools,  class  3,  worth  12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  pay  only  4 
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cents  per  pound  duty,  and  costing  over  12  cents  only  7  cents  per 
pound  duty,  whereas  the  average  value  of  woolen  rags  is  consider- 
ably lower. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

SAiiOKON  Bros.  &  Co., 

99  Na8%au  Street. 
Castle,  Gottheil  &  Oveetok, 

Times  Building^  Park  Row. 
Atterbttry  Brothers, 

140  Nassau  Street^  New  York. 


WOOL  HAT  BODIES. 

WnilAH  B.  EUIS,  NEW  TOBK  CIT7,  STTOOESTS  BTTTIES  Olf  HATS 
IN  CONE  AND  BLOCKED  OB  SHAPED. 

New  York  City,  Deoeniber  i,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  Hat  bodies  made  of  wool,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  other  animals,  in  the  cone  or 
unfinished  state,  are  used  to  manufacture  into  hats  for  women's  wear 
and  require  to  be  shaped  and  finished  in  this  country.  The  cost  of 
this  would  be  $2  per  dozen  at  the  lowest  estimate. 

Under  the  present  Dingley  tariff  bill  they  are  not  mentioned,  con- 
sequently carry  the  highest  rate  of  duty^  or  on  a  hat  body  weighin^g 
4  ounces  (8  poimds  per  dozen),  the  price  of  which  in  England  is 
8s.  5id.  per  dozen,  or  in  United  States  currency  $2.06,  the  specific  duty 
is  $1.32  and  the  ad  valorem  $1.23,  or  a  total  duty  of  $2.55  on  an  artide 
valued  at  $2.06. 

Have  written  to  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  England  ask- 
ing them,  ^'  YHiat  is  the  cost  for  labor  to  produce  a  dozen  4-ounce  hats 
as  sample :  that  is,  what  is  your  outlay  m  labor  only  to  produce  this 
hat  boay  irom  the  material  m  its  natural  state?"  The  reply  by  cable 
was  20  pence,  or  40  cents  in  United  States  currency,  as  per  inclosed 
cable.  The  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  on  the  same  article  is  about 
70  cents  per  dozen. 

I  fully  expected  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  be  asked,  but  was  called  home,  and  will  state  for 

C'  information  that  wool  hats  as  an  article  of  wear  for  men  have 
me  almost  nothing,  hats  made  from  fur  supplanting  them. 
Being  used  only  for  women's  hats,  are  only  salable  two  or  three 
months  in  a  year;  and  as  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  these 
bodies  is  expensive  and  the  demand  limitea,  to  put  up  a  plant  tor  this, 
purpose  alone  would  not  be  a  profitable  investment 

As  stated,  every  dozen  of  these  hat  bodies  imported  would  yield  a 
revenue  to  tiie  Government  and  ^ve  employment  to  American  labor 
to  the  amount  of  $2  per  dozen. 

I  hope  you  will  not  consider  it  presumption  on  my  part  to  suggest 
40  per  cent  of  duty  on  hats  in  the  cone  or  unfinished  state  and  65  per 
cent  if  blocked,  shaped,  pressed,  or  trimmed. 

Very  respectrully,  Wm,  R.  Ellis. 
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Exhibit  A« 

[Cablegram.] 

NOVSMHEB  30,  1908. 

21  Denton,  Lane  7.  Wrellis,  NY.  Twenty  pence  for  labor  per 
dofiMQ.    (IIOSAMSU.) 

WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

VKED  BUTTEBPIELD  A  CO.,  NEW  TOBK  CUT,  ADVOCATE  AB 

VALOBEH  BXmES  ON  WOOL  AND  A  HAXIHITH  OF  45  PEB  CENT 

ON  WOOLENS. 

New  York,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patob, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Deab  Sib  :^  Our  excuse  for  sending  this  communication  is.  we  are 
purchasing  importers  only;  otherwise  we  feel  we  would  nave  no 
right  to  be  heard  in  this  discussion  or  have  a  standing  that  would 
deserve  your  attention. 

Begarding  wool^  we  believe,  and  always  have,  that  the  duty  on 
wool  should  be  entirely  ad  valorem,  as  the  value  of  any  kind  of  wool 
can  easily  be  determined  accurately  any  day  of  the  year.  This  basis 
of  tariff  would  allow  the  American  buyers  at  the  London  wool  sales 
to  buy  the  most  productive  wool  and  would  not  confine  their  pur- 
chases to  the  cleanest  possible  wool  on  account  of  our  high  specific 
duties. 

If  oar  statistical  information  is  correct,  the  wool  clip  of  Oregon 
for  this  year  at  the  avera^  price  at  which  it  was  sold  would  Imve 
paid  if  imported,  if  worked  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  83  per  cent. 
This  condition  we  believe  was  never  dreamed  of  by  Mr.  Dingley. 
What  tiie  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  we  do  not  presume  to  name,  as 
we  are  not  dealers  in  wool,  but  only  what  wool  produces.  We  shoiild, 
however,  except  carpet  wools,  which  we  think  should  be  free,  as  we 
dp  not  grow  or  wish  to  grow  this  class  of  wool. 

worsted  and  woolen  goods. 

"  It  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth." 
The  above  is  the  first  line  of  a  petition  of  190  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  and  110  merchants  of  New  x  ork  sent  to  Congress,  dated  Jan- 
uary 20,  1888.  On  this  basis  of  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound 
of  doth  the  compensatory  duty  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was 
based,  and  the  same  basis  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  bill. 

We  propose  to  show  you  that  the  statement  made  above  is  incor- 
rect, and  we  are  incorporating  as  below  statement  made  to  our  Brsul- 
ford  house  by  reliable  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  Bradford, 
England,  in  1896.  Below  please  find  a  fuU  copy  of  their  statements, 
which  we  believe  to  be  correct: 

Bbadford,  EiTGLAND,  January  29,  1896. 
HeasTB.  Fred.  Buttebfield  &  Co., 

New  York  Oity. 
GsNTLEMEN :  We  Incloee  yoa  statements  from  the  very  best  spinners  and  man- 
ufacturers here,  showing  the  quantity  of  greasy  Australian  merino  wool,  cost- 
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ing»  respectively,  7id.  and  9d.,  required  to  make  a  pound  of  top,  marked  No.  1 
in  statement  A. 

Also  the  price  that  the  top  will  cost  based  on  these  above-priced  wools, 
marked  No.  2  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  prices  of  the  yam  for  warp  and  weft  from  above  prices  for  wool, 
marked  No.  3  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  price  of  a  yard  weighing  16  ounces,  made  from  above  prices  of  wool» 
marked  No.  4  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  yield  of  top  from  1  pound  of  Yorkshire  luster  wool,  and  the  prices 
of  the  top,  based  on  the  price  of  15fd.  per  pound,  which  is  the  ruling  price  to- 
day of  Yorkshire  luster  wool,  marked  No.  6  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  yield  of  top  from  1  pound  of  mohair  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  from  Turkey  and  the  prices  of  same  based  on  price  of  cape  mohair  of 
22id.  and  on  price  of  Turkish  mohair  24d.,  which  are  the  prices  of  to-day 
for  each,  marked  No.  7  in  statement  A. 

These  statements  show,  whereas  2.66  pounds  of  greasy  Australian  merino 
wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  top,  that  but  1.42  pounds  of  English 
luster  wool  and  but  li  pounds  of  mohair  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  top, 
and  hence  the  injustice  of  putting  the  same  pound-weight  duty  on  goods  made 
of  luster  and  mohair  wool  as  on  those  made  of  greasy  Australian  wool  to  make 
a  compensatory  duty  to  equaliaee  the  duty  on  wool. 

There  should  be  a  difference  made  in  the  compensatory  duties  on  goods  made 
from  luster  and  English  wool,  which  have  cotton  warps,  from  those  made  of 
Australian  greasy  wool,  which  have  wool  in  warp  and  in  weft. 

Statement  A  attached  hereto. 

Statement  A. 

BBADroBD,  England,  January,  1896. 
Messrs.  Feed.  Bxtttebfieu)  &  Co., 

Bradford, 
Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  question  we  give  you  below  the  information 
desired  and  vouch  for  correctness  of  same: 

1.  It  takes  2.56  pounds  of  grea«y  Australian  wool,  costing  T^d.  per  pound,  to 
make  1  pound  of  top. 

It  takes  2.13  pounds  of  greasy  Australian  wool,  costing  9d.  per  pound  to 
make  1  pound  of  top. 

2.  Taking  credit  for  the  price  of  the  noils,  1  pound  of  top  made;  from  either 
of  the  abiove  qualities  will  cost  21d. 

3.  One  pound  of  2/32s  yam  made  from  the  above  top  will  cost  2s.  2}d.,  and 
1  pound  of  1/16S.  will  cost  2s.  Id. 

4.  One  yard  of  16-ounce,  37  inches  to  the  yard,  clay  twill  coating  made  from 
the  above  yarn  will  cost  2s.  4id.  per  yard  grey,  and  2s.  7d.  per  yard  dyed. 

6.  Of  Yorkshire  or  Lincoln  wool,  1  pound  will  yield  70  per  cent  of  top,  and 
taking  the  wool  at  16  3/4d.  per  pound,  the  top  will  cost  2s.  2id.  and  1  pound  of 
yam  l/32s  from  same  will  cost  2s.  6id. 

6.  One  pound  of  Gape  mohair  yields  80  per  cent  of  top  and  13  per  cent  of 
noil.  Taking  credit  for  the  noil,  1  pound  of  top  from  Cape  mohair  at  22id. 
per  pound,  costs  2s.  6id.  and  1  pound  of  yam  l/32s  from  the  same  costs  3s.  2d. 

7.  Turkey  mohair  yields  80  per  cent  of  top  and  11  per  cent  of  noil.  Taking 
credit  for  the  noil,  1  pound  of  top  from  Turkey  mohair  at  24d.  per  pound,  will 
cost  2s.  8d.  and  1  pound  of  yam  l/32s  will  cost  3s.  4id. 

Statement  B. 

Bbadfobd,  February  10, 1896. 
Messrs.  Feed.  Bxtttebfield  &  Ck>., 

Bradford, 

Oreaay  Australian  merino  tcool  at  about  7}(f.  per  pound. 

1.  Two  pounds  6  ounces  will  make  16  ounces  of  top  and  6  ounces  of  noil. 

2.  Selling  price  of  tops  about  19  to  19id.,  less  li  per  cent  for  cash ;  cost  price, 
18d.    Selling  price  for  noil,  12id.,  less  1}  per  cent  for  cash. 

3.  Combing  price,  2id.  per  pound. 

4.  Eighteen  ounces  of  top  required  for  1  pound  of  yam  in  oil. 
6.  608  quality  merino  of  tops  used  for  2/40  yam. 
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Sixteen  onnces  of  yam  are  required  to  make  a  twill  of  15-ounce  weight, 
which  will  finish  16  ounces  of  87  Inches  to  the  yard,  regular  finish. 

Sixteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  yam  are  required  to  make  a  twill  of  16) 
oimces,  weight  which  Is  required  for  soap  scoured  finish,  16  ounces,  36  inches 
to  the  yard. 

Statement  0. 

Bbadfobd,  England,  February  10,  1896. 
Messrs.  Feed.  BrrmEBnKLD  &  Go., 

Bradford. 

Oro88'hred  wool. 

1.  One  and  one-half  pounds  of  cross-bred  wool  are  required  to  make  16  ounces 
of  top  and  1  ounce  of  noU. 

2.  Cost  price  of  tops,  16}d.  per  pound ;  cost  price  of  noils,  7}d.  per  pound. 
8.  Ck>mbing  price,  lid.  per  pound. 

4.  Eighteen  ounces  of  tops  required  for  1  pound  of  yam  in  oil. 

5.  Good  average  cross-bred  from  44  to  50s  quality  used  for  2/40  yam. 
Sixteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  yam  are  required  to  make  16}  ounces  of  twill 

In  the  gray,  which  will  finish  16  ounces,  S7  Inches  to  the  yard,  regular,  not  soap- 
scoured  finish. 

Following,  Dlease  find  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Messrs.  A.  & 
S.  Henry  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  to  the  writer.  Mr. 
P.  B.  Worrall,  which  we  believe  to  be  entirely  correct,  as  the  aoove- 
named  concern  is  in  very  close  touch  with  the  producers  of  worsted 
goods  in  Bradford,  and  the  writer  believes  the^  are  interested  in  sev- 
eral manufacturing  concerns,  so  their  information  should  be  of  value 
to  you: 

Bradford,  England,  yovemher  H,  1908. 
P.  B.  WoaaALL,  Esq., 

Messrs.  Fred.  Butterfleld  d  Co., 

New  York. 

J>BAB  Sni :  With  reference  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  of  October,  realteration 
in  duties,  we  are  sending  you  by  this  post  half-yard  patterns  of  the  following 
three  qualities,  which  were  formerly  used  extensively  for  the  United  States 
trade: 

No.  1.  We  are  sending  you  samples  of  16  and  12  ounce  weights.  This  cloth 
is  similar  to  the  low  cloth  you  mention,  though  to-day  the  price  is  considerably 
higher.  In  this  grade  of  stuff  we  can  make  1  pound  of  undyed  cloth  from 
1^  pounds  of  raw,  greasy  wool. 

No.  2  is  rather  a  finer  grade,  and  would  require  2  pounds  of  greasy  wool 
to  make  1  pound  of  undyed  cloth. 

No.  3  is  a  botany  quality,  and  requires  2^  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  make  1 
pound  of  undyed  cloth. 

With  reference  to  the  goods  in  the  dyed  state,  there  may  be  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  weight  added  in  the  process  of  dyeing;  but  this  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss  in  scouring,  and  we  therefore  do  not  calculate  upon  any  increase 
In  bulk  weight  from  the  gray  to  the  dyed  goods;  in  fact,  on  the  finest  grade 
of  stuff  we  should  probably  lose  about  2  pounds  per  piece. 

We  have  gone  very  carefully  into  these  estimate  and  may  say  we  consider 
tbey  are  generous  allowances,  the  calculations  being  based  on  good  average 
wools  as  bought  at  the  London  sales  during  the  presoit  year. 

This  Information  has  been  given  to  us  by  Messrs.  Merrall  &  Son  and  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  opinion  and  experience  of  various  other  manufacturers,  and 
we  think  you  can  quite  reckon  on  it  being  correct. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  &  S.  Henbt  &  Go.  (Limited). 

We  are  sending  you  as  well,  by  express,  the  samples  they  write 
about  in  their  letter. 

Again  referring  to  the  statements  made  by  the  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers to  our  house  in  Bradford,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  we 
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a  short  while  ago  sent  these  calculations  to  Sir  Swire  Smith,  who  is, 
we  believe,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  England  on  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  in  a  letter  from  him  under  date  of  October  24  he  makes 
the  following  statement: 

I  have  got  confirmations  of  your  calculations  as  to  the  percentage  of  top  and 
noil  in  100  pounds  of  wool  from  representative  firms,  and  I  have  submitted  your 
calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of  wool  in  a  pound  of  cloth  to  some  of  the. 
largest  makers.  I  hope  soon  to  have  reports  from  these,  and  I  will  forward 
them  without  delay.  I  am  sending  you  these  few  lines  to  assure  you  that  the 
matter  is  in  hand. 

The  confirmations  have  not  yet  reached  me,  as  Sir  Swire  Smith 
evidently  did  not  suppose  they  would  be  required  as  soon  as  they 
are,  but  whatever  he  may  have  to  say  about  the  matter  I  will  for- 
ward to  vou  on  receipt. 

All  of  the  above  will  show  you  there  was  concealed  in  what  is 
known  as  a  compensatory  duty  a  large  protection,  and  one  need  not 
wonder  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  framed  that  although  the  rate  ad 
valorem  or  protective  duty  on  all  decent  goods  was  practically  the 
same  as  it  had  been  under  the  McEonlev  tariff  bill,  there  was  a  great 
howl  from  the  manufacturers,  who  called  it  a  free-trade  tari£^  but 
they  neglected  to  tell  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  which  was,  of  course^ 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  large  concealed  protection  on  the 
"  4  jpounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth." 

We  would  very  strongly  recommend  to  you  that  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  tariff  bill  there  should  be  no  rates  of  ad  valorem  duty  of 
over  35  per  cent.  Any  further  protection  that  would  be  absolutely 
needed  to  even  up  the  cost  of  protection  between  here  and  abroad 
should  be  on  a  specific  basis.  This  plan  we  believe  would  result  in  a 
laige  diminution  of  undervalued  goods. 

It  may  surprise  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  has  largely  obliterated  purchasing  importers,  and  by  far 
the  largest  portions  of  textile  fabrics  that  come  from  continental 
Europe  are  consigned,  and  the  appraisers  of  textile  fabrics  know  how 
difiicult  it  is  to  adjudge  the  value  for  dutiable  purposes  of  these  con- 
signments. 

As  you  must  know,  under  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill 
the  importation  of  worsted  §oods,  from  the  consulate  of  Bradford, 
has  fallen  off  to  almost  nothmg,  and  what  proportion  of  those  that 
do  come  are  consigned  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  think 
it  is  small. 

We  append  for  your  information,  taken  from  the  Bradford  con- 
sulate reports,  the  amount  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  that  have 
been  received  in  this  country  from  Bradford,  as  follows: 

A  I.  d. 

March 3,043  5  0 

April 2,923  16  8 

May  4.869  19  0 

June -. 3,565  4  9^ 

July 5,052  12  9 

August 3,818  14  6 

September . 4,316  15  2 

October 8, 382  8  9 

These  amounts  will  doubtless  seem  absurdly  small  to  you ;  and  aa 
this  part  of  Schedule  K,  including  as  it  does  tnis  class  of  stuff,  mi^t 
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almost  as  well  be  placed  in  the  obscene  literature  class,  there  would  , 
be  no  discussion  or  any  trouble  about  the  matter  whatever. 

We  beg  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  extremely  high  rates 
of  duty  on  goods  made  of  cotton  warp  and  wool,  or  worsted  weft,  and 
we  hand  you  herewith  a  sample  of  goods  which  we  have  recently  had 
made  in  this  country,  marked  ^^  No.  10,"  and  which  cost  us  82^  cents 
net  landed  on  our  pavement. 

After  this  contract  with  the  American  manufacturer  had  been 
concluded  we  sent  the  samples  abroad  to  find  out  the  best  prices  we 
could  get  from  the  best  makers  of  this  class  of  goods  in  the  world, 
who  are,  as  you  know,  located  in  and  about  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
England.  From  two  makers  we  received  the  price  of  lOd. ;  from  the 
third,  10}d.    At  lOd.  these  goods  would  cost  us  net,  landed  on  our 

Savement,  42.96  cents;  at  10|d.  they  would  cost  45.12  cents.  The 
uty  on  these  goods,  as  you  well  know,  is  7  cents  a  square  yard  and 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  duty  were  cut 
in  two  the  goods  would  still  cost  more  than  we  pay  for  the  American- 
made  goods. 

Formerly  we  were  importers  of  English  worsted  goods,  but  for 
several  years  have  not  purchased  any  on  account  of  the  high  rates, 
except  one  case,  which  was  ordered  last  year  by  one  of  our  western 
friends.  It  was  a  corkscrew  worsted,  weighing  about  17  ounces,  cost- 
ing 3s.  lOd.  per  yard  in  Bradford,  which  is  afeut  equal  in  our  mcHiey 
to  92  cents,  and  the  discount  allowed  was  2i  per  cent,  which  brought 
the  Bradford  cost  down  to  a  little  less  than  90  cents.  For  these  goods 
we  had  to  charge  our  customer  $2.31^  in  order  to  get  a  living  com- 
mission out  of  the  transaction. 

There  are  not  many  people  in  the  entire  country  who  have  any 

idea  what  enormous  amount  of  taxation  thejr  have  to  pay  indirectly 

through  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  and  even  many  Con- 

'gressmen  would  be  astonished  if  they  knew  tne  duty  on  this  class 

of  stuff  was  frequently  much  in  excess  of  100  per  cent. 

Chie  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  the  Dinriey  tariff  bill,  according 
to  our  idea,  is  that  the  wage-earninff  population  of  the  country  (we 
mean  bv  this  men  who  are  getting  &om  $15  to  $20  a  week)  can  not 
well  afford  to  buy  a  suit  or  clothes  costing  over  $15,  and  they  have 
to  wear  the  meanest  truck  of  any  civilized  people  in  the  world.  This 
may  seem  an  extreme  statement  to  you,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  en- 
tirely correct ;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  the  large 
manufacturers  of  moderate-priced  clothing,  they  will  tell  you  that 
the  ^oods  which  they  have  to  use  are  very  largely  composed  oi  shoddy, 
and  in  many  cases  there  is  only  an  apology  of  wool  contained  in  the 
fabric  We  also  believe  in  our  northern  ciimate  in  this  country  that 
all-wool  fabrics  are  a  hygienic  necessity. 

We  beg  further  to  repeat  to  you  a  written  statement  made  by  a  rep- 
resentative American  manufacturer  of  fine  goods  to  the  writer  m 
reference  to  the  amount  of  Australian  wool  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  cloth.    He  says: 

In  tbis  general  connection  we  might  say  16  ounces  of  fine  broadcloth  require 
about  2^  ounces  of  clean  70s.  Australian  wool,  usual  Sydney  shrinking  52  to 
66  per  cent.  Taking  65  per  cent  average  shrinking,  to  yield  23^  ounces  dean 
wool  requires  62  ounces  grease  wool.  Add  5  per  cent  for  excess  weight,  55 
ounces-^  pounds — are  required  for  1  pound  of  fine  broadcloth. 
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You  will  see  by  this  we  give  you  the  statement  made  by  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  as  we  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you  in 
this  matter. 

Trusting  this  letter  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  we  beg  to 
remain. 

Tours,  respectfully,  Fbed.  BumfiRFiELD  &  Co. 


C.  H.  EABDIirO,  OF  PHILADELFHIA,  PA.,  THUfES  AS  VALOBEK 
WOOL  SVTIES  INADVISABLK 

Philadelphia,  December  d,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Waahingianj  D.  0. 

Deab  Sib  :  Believing  that  your  committee  welcomes  all  information 
founded  on  facts  of  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  I  venture  to 
furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  pertinent  parts  of  my  letter  of  1897,  with 
some  thmgs  with  which  I  am  familiar: 

Mabch  16,  1897. 

Let  we  commend  the  work  of  the  committee  as  we  now  see  It  published,  as  it 
relates  to  the  woolen  schedule,  in  the  adoption  of  specific  duties  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  duties  on  **  yams  of  wool."  While  I  still  thinlc  the  rates  and  form 
we  offered  first  are  better,  it  is  a  great  step  in  advance  to  get  away  from  the 
old  ad  valorem  form.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  things:  1.  The  bill  as  appearing  in  the  newspapers  this  morning  leaves 
"  roving  and  roping  *'  in  the  paragraph  with  tops,  while  the  evident  intention  is 
to  put  them  with  yams,  where  they  belong,  as  they  are  in  a  stage  of  manu- 
facture beyond  the  condition  known  as  "  tops." 

2.  The  duty  proposed  on  tops  and  on  noils  is  higher  than  is  necessary;  we 
are  makers  of  both,  and  so  the  higher  duties  may  seem  to  be  to  our  advantage ; 
but  they  are  not,  and  I  would  sooner  see  the  arrangement  originally  suggested — 
that  is,  **  tops  of  the  value  of  24  cents  or  less  at  the  compensatory  duty  with  6 
cents  per  pound  additional,  and  tops  of  the  value  of  more  than  24  cents  per 
pound  at  the  compensatory  duty  with  8  cents  per  pound  additional."  This 
covers  the  extra  cost  of  making  in  this  country,  and  that  is  enough.  If  the  duty 
on  noils  is  placed  at  20  cents  (or  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  of  the 
first  class)  it  will  correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  difference  in  value 
in  our  own  and  foreign  markets  between  fine  noUs  and  fine  scoured  wools.  More 
than  this  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  woolgrower  and  may  oppress  the  makers 
of  "woolen"  yams  and  goods,  as  distinguished  from  '* worsted"  yarns  and 
goods. 

8.  The  duty  on  "  top  waste,  etc.,"  ought  not  to  be  less  than  the  duty  on  the 
scoured  wool.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

0.  H.  Habdii?o. 

AD  VAUOBEM  DITTIES  ON   WOOL. 

The  apparent  fairness  of  this  proposition  is  like  that  of  all  i>ro- 
posals  aavocating  this  form  of  duty ;  but  the  fairness  of  its  possible 
application  vanishes  when  we  look  at  the  conditions  that  may  arise. 

Its  advocates  state  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
prices  paid  for  wools  sold  abroad  at  auction.  But  English  wools, 
Irish  wools,  South  American  wools,  and  many  others,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  sold  at  auction  and  are  thus  outside  this  statement.  It  then  re- 
mains to  consider  the  wools  sold  at  London  and  Australia  by  auction. 
Herewith  you  find  specimen  pages  from  a  catalogue  of  one  day's 
offering  in  London,  the  whole  catalogue  including  from  10,000  to 
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15,000  bales,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  will  be  a  wonderful  man  who 
can  exactly  determine,  as  a  rule,  how  to  apply  to  an  invoice  of  wool 
arriving  at  an  American  port  the  varying  prices  that  lots  marked 

©©©'  ®®'  ®®®'  ^^  ^^^^^  °^^y  ^^^S5  *^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^ 
attempted,  what  constraint  will  bring  the  invoices  to  the  ports  of  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  where  the  needed  expert  mercan- 
tile appraiser  and  the  information  and  the  merchants  with  expe- 
rience are  likely  to  be  found  ?  Having^  been  the  buver  in  London  for 
our  firm  for  twenty-five  years  and  having  in  ten  of  those  years  spent 
a  month  or  more  of  each  year  at  the  wool  auctions,  I  am  convinced 
that  few  enterprises  would  offer  better  profits  or  be  safer  from 
trouble  at  the  hands  of  our  laws  than  sending  to  this  country  foreign 
wools  undervalued.  The  honest  importers  and  manufacturers  who 
now  bring  in  these  honestly,  under  the  specific  duty,  would  probably 
find  their  business  vanish.  We  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  ini- 
porters  of  fine  Australian  warp  wools  as  are  in  this  country,  and 
know  that  there  are  mercantile  reasons  quite  apart  from  the  "  duty  " 
that  hinder  the  importation  of  the  very  heavy  wools  from  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  West  Australia,  Buenos  Ayres,  South  Africa,  and 
like  centers  of  production  of  such  wools.  If  they  ever  could  have  been 
largely  and  profitably  brought  here,  it  niight  have  been  done  during 
the  time  when  wool  was  "  free;  "  that  it  was  not  done  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  is  certain,  except  possibly  at  the  port  of  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  fiow  much  went  there  at  that 
most  favorable  time  for  such  business. 

y 

THE    OOMFBNSATIKG    DUTY. 

By  what  mental  process  this  is  so  constantly  represented  as  '^44 
cents  *'  is  not  easy  to  see,  when  the  yam  paragraph  (365)  mentions 
only  "  two  and  one-half  times  "  and  "  three  and  one-half  times  "  the 
11-cent  duty  on  wool — ^respectively  27i  and  38^  cents;  and  paragraph 
867  specifies  in  the  same  way  22  and  83  cente  as  the  compensating 
duties  for  articles  not  valued  at  over  50  cents;  and  paragraph  366 
names  33  cents  as  the  compensating  duty  on  the  cheaper  class  oi  goods 
(mainly  from  coarser  wools)  valued  at  not  over  40  cents  per  pound. 
Thus  in  every  way  is  the  effort  made  to  have  this  compensating  duty 
of  "  44  cents  per  pound  "  fall  only  on  the  fine  goods  from  fine  wools, 
where  only  it  belongs,  as  the  makers  of  fine  goods  have  always 
claimed  it  is  vital. 

THE    FAMOUS   CATAUNA   BREED   OF   SHEEP. 

From  a  stay  of  some  weeks  on  Catalina  Island,  about  shearing 

time,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  story  originated  in  the  mind  or 

some  one  of  the  fishermen  for  which  that  island  is  so  famous,  when 

he  was  plying  his  collateral  trade  of  story-telling. 

With  regret  at  the  necessary  length  oi  this  communication,  I  am 

Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Habdikg, 
Treasurer  The  Erben-Hardmg  Company. 
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HOir.  J.  B.  PEBEINS,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  COmnTHICATIOH  OF  XAX 
LOWENTHAL,  OF  BOCHESTEB,  N.  T. 

RocHESTEE,  N.  Y.,  November  *7,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patnb, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
Mt  Dbar  Mr.  Patnb:  The  Bochester  Knitting  Works  is  a  large 
manufactory  here  in  the  city.    Mr.  Max  Lowenthal  is  the  president 
and  chief  stockholder.    He  is  also  a  very  intelligent  man. 

He  sent  me  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  tax  on  wool,  a  copy  of 
which  I  forward  to  you.    It  seems  to  me  it  is  deserving  of  careful 
attention.    I  should  be  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  it  sometime. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  B.  Perkiks. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  ««,  1908. 
Hon.  James  Breck  Perkins, 

Rochester,  N.  T. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  Before  asking  your  attention  to  certain 
statements  anent  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  wool  and 
woolen  schedules  particularly,  let  me  say  that  I  think  your  constit-^ 
uency  should  be  con^atulated  on  the  fact  that  you  are  again  to  be 
their  Representative  in  Congress,  being  convinced  that  your  efforts 
will  be  exerted  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  to  statements  below  and  the  deductions  based  on  them,  I  must 
preface  them  bv  saying  that,  writing  as  I  do,  away  from  my  books,  I 
must  trust  solely  to  memory,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the  subject  from 
observation  and  experience  and  my  years  as  a  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods,  now  nearing  thirty-six,  it  would  seem  not  presumptuous  to 
state,  entitle  me  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  a  subject  intimately 
connected  with  that  mdustry. 

NoWj  then,  at  the  outset  I  make  bold  to  sav  that  both  the  McKinley 
and  Dmgley  tariffs,  by  their  schedules  anecting  wool  and  woolen 
products,  instead  of  the  benefits  intended  by  them,  have  worked 
mjury  alike  to  woolgrower  and  manufacturer  of  woolens,  but  most 
of  all  to  the  great  consuming  public,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Such  failure  of  the  results  of  laws  to  meet  expectations  is  not 
altogether  exceptional;  I  recall  in  Bagehot's  treatise  on  England's 
currency  legislation  for  India  the  statement "  Not  only  did  the  results 
anticipated  from  this  legislation  not  take  place,  but  the  very  oppo- 
site took  place."  (Words  from  memory.)  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  n*amers  of  the  wool  schedules  meant  to  promote  the  growth 
of  wool  in  this  country  in  quantity  and  quality  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  inhabitants,  or  approximately  so.  The  statistics  of 
tlie  census  taken  since  the  enactment  of  the  tariffs  in  question  show 
that  the  number  of  sheep  in  proportion  to  the  population  has  actually 
decreased  and  that  there  is  to-day  less  domestic  wool  raised  in  our 
country,  per  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it^  than  before  the  passage 
of  these  laws.  We  still  depend  upon  foreign  countries  to  supply  a 
large  share  of  our  needs  of  the  staple,  and  with  the  growth  of  our 
population  and  the  diminishing  area  of  land  available  for  tree  pas- 
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tarage,  the  deficiency  in  our  home  clip  must  become  increasingly 
greater.  If  it  can  not  be  proven  that  the  American  fanner  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  tariff  tax  on  wool  to  supply  his  fellow-citizens  with 
a  sufficiency  thereof,  still  less  can  it  he  shown  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  so  improve  his  methods  in  handling  the  clip  that  wool 
was  carried  to  market  in  the  best  possible  condition,  as  are,  for  in- 
stance, many  Australian  and  Cape  clips,  whose  recognized  brands 
command  an  added  price  in  the  world's  competitive  market.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  charged  by  his  customers,  tne  buyers  and  spinners, 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  deterioration  has  set  m,  wool  bemg  sent 
to  market  in  the  crudest  condition ;  that  dirt,  dun^  balls,  stones,  rope, 
have  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  as  wool,  which  imavoidably  in- 


the  cost  of  woolen  products  to  the  last  buyer,  the  consumer. 
The  sole  value  of  the  staple  is  the  fiber  freed  from  impurities, 
whereas  our  existing  laws  make  the  user  pay  freight  for  dirt  from 
the  confines  of  our  own  country  and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  too. 
If  a  tariff  tax  on  raw  material  like  wool  is  to  be  laid  at  all,  a  wise 
discrimination  should  manifestly  adjust  schedules  to  favor  the  mar- 
keting of  clean,  usable  wool,  making  it  unprofitable  to  force  rubbish 
on  the  buyer. 

I  have  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  have  been 
injured  by  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  That  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  had  no  prosperous  years  since  their  enactment.  The 
wants  of  the  country  and  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  our  manufac- 
turers are  so  great  that  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  a  measure 
of  success  wrested  from  adverse  conditions.  But  more  than  most 
industries,  that  of  textiles  has  been  subject  to  violent,  oft-recurring 
fluctuations,  from  activity  to  depression,  owing  to  the  instability  in 
the  prices  of  its  raw  material,  its  inability  to  supply  the  season's  defi- 
ciency in  the  home  clip  by  a  free  selection  from  the  supply  of  other 
regions.  Time  after  time  the  trade  reports  have  stated  that  the 
textile  branch  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  market  when  other  industries 
were  flourishing.  At  frequent  intervals  the  domestic  staple  has 
advanced  largely  beyond  an  average  price,  placing  the  wool  manu- 
facturer before  the  alternative  of  raismg  his  prices  proportionately, 
0r  by  continuing  to  sell  at  former  prices,  to  lose  his  margin  of  profit. 
To  do  the  former  inevitably  cuts  down  his  sales;  the  latter  he  dare 
not  adopt.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  took  neither  course — speak- 
ing by  and  large — but  resorted  to  the  only  means  left  him,  which 
enabled  him  to  maintain  the  volume  of  his  sales,  his  scale  of  prices, 
and  assured  him  a  reward  for  his  capital  and  labor,  namely,  he  dete- 
riorated his  product.  The  use  of  shoddy  and  the  admixture  of  cot- 
ton with  wool  in  coods  formerly  all  wool  has  increased  enormously, 
not  from  choice,  but  from  the  necessities  enforced  by  the  situation. 
As  a  result  the  vast  majority  of  our  population  now  wears  less  of  wool 
in  clothes,  underwear,  and  hosiery  tnan  before  the  enactment  of  these 
schedules.  On  this  head  I  am  on  groimd  familiar  to  me,  and  know 
that  the  facts  will  bear  me  out.  lour  constituents  among  Rochester 
clothiers  can  tell  how  mudi  more  wool  went  into  a  cheap  and  medium- 
priced  suit  of  clothes,  twenty,  thirty  years  ago,  than  or  late  years.  I 
recall  the  fact  that  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  back  one  of  them 
said  to  me,  before  going  on  a  selling  trip,  that  he  was  actually 
adiamed  to  meet  his  customers,  as  he  was  compelled  to  show  such 
poor  values.    It  may  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  cloth  was 
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put  on  the  market  with  but  10  per  cent  of  wool  in  it — ^with  what 
amount  of  warmth  to  the  wearer  you  can  imagine. 

As  to  underwear  and  hosiery,  the  branches  of  the  textile  industry 
I  am  most  familiar  with,  the  operation  of  the  tariff  has  been  to  reduce 
our  population  largely  to  the  wearing  of  cotton,  the  staple  of  least 
money  value  and  lowest  degree  of  comfort  for  winter  use.  Before  the 
last  two  tariffs  enacted  under  Republican  auspices,  the  use  of  cotton 
underwear  was  hardly  known  in  our  country ;  since  then  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  has  become  very  great;  one  authority  fixes  it  at 
$76,000,000  annually.  This  output  replaces  the  warm  and  substantial 
wool  fabrics  which  were  formerly  in  use,  and  though  cheap  in  their 
money  cost  these  cotton  garments  have  but  a  minimum  or  intrinsic 
vidue,  and  are  of  little  profit  to  maker,  dealer,  or  user.  As  they  need 
replacing  often  their  low  first  cost  is  delusive,  as  is  their  appearance 
or  solidity  and  warmth,  due  to  a  process  called  "fleecing,^*  which 
does  not  stand  wear  and  washing.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  wearing  of  these  "  fleeced  "  garments  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  spread  of  consxmiption  among  our  people.*  Wool  absorbs  moisture 
and  passes  it  off  by  evaporation,  whereas  thickly  fleeced  cotton 
becomes  clammy  when  wet  and  allows  moisture  to  dry  on  the  bodv 
of  the  wearer,  to  his  discomfort  and  injury.  Every  careful  and  intel- 
ligent mother  means  to  clothe  her  infant's  body  in  fleecy  wool  in  cold 
weather;  the  artificially  fleeced  cotton  garment  deceives  her  into  the 
belief  that  she  is  doing  so.  Nature  surely  is  our  safe  guide  as  to  the 
covering  proper  to  warm-blooded  creatures;  if  cotton  were  the  ma- 
terial best  suited  to  them,  sheep  would  have  evolved  a  coat  of  that 
texture.  Following  nature's  example,  our  winters  should  find  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colder  sections  of  our  country  comfortablv  clad 
in  woolen  underwear,  but  man-made  law  has  so  interfered  with 
nature's  law  that  in  late  years  the  poorer  material  has  largely  dis- 
placed the  more  suitable  one. 

Woolen  hosiery,  a  staple  article  in  common  use  forty  years  ago, 
the  American  man,  woman,  and  child  has  about  learned  to  dispense 
with.  The  high  cost  of  wool  brought  such  a  cheapening  of  process 
that  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  stocking  was  sacrificed.  Woolen 
yam,  to  be  strong,  needs  to  be  twisted  of  two  or  more  strands.  When 
the  hosiery  maker,  to  keep  his  product  within  the  buying  power  of 
his  trade,  began  to  Imit  smgl-ply  yam,  the  wear  was  lost.  Experi- 
ence with  wool  stockings  that  dropped  into  holes  before  the  first 
washing  made  cotton  users  of  economical  people,  so  that  now  woolen 
hosiery,  except  in  its  coarse  grades  and  for  infants,  is  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  United  States. 

Bismarck,  among  his  other  achievements,  is  credited  with  having 
transformed  the  poor  agricultural  Germany  that  he  found  into  the 
wealthy  industrial  state  which  he  left.  This  remarkable  result  was 
due  to  tariff  legislation  which,  while  favoring  the  native  manufac- 
turer in  his  home  market,  wisely  provided  the  free  entry  of  raw 
materials  needed  by  him.  With  us  a  violent  sttetching  of  the  protect- 
ive doctrine  assumes  to  say  that  there  are  no  raw  materials,  but  that 
all  things  produced  by  nature,  on  earth  or  ia  water  alike,  need  the 
shelter  of  a  tariff  wall  to  protect  them  against  nature's  products  under 
foreign^  flags.  When  I  first  revisited  Germany  it  was  in  company 
of  a  wise  old  man,  the  father  of  your  former  partner,  Mr.  Moses 
Hays.    After  some  experience  in  German  cities  and  with  German 
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prices  he  made  the  shrewd  remark :  "  What  nature  produces  is  dear 
over  here;  what  man  makes  is  cheap." 

In  that  remark,  I  take  it,  lies  the  kernel  and  only  justification  of 
our  protective  system;  protection  needed  against  the  underpaid  man, 
not  against  nature.  Tne  American  farmer  receives  fostering  care 
at  the  hands  of  our  National  Government  in  a  variety  of  ways  that 
are  legitimate  and  highly  beneficial.  The  introduction  of  plants  and 
processes  new  to  our  soil,  irrigation,  forest  reservation,  plans  for 
drainage  of  swamp  lands,  for  improvement  of  waterways,  agricultural 
schools  and  expermient  stations — all  these  activities  redound  directly 
to  the  benefit  of  our  agricultural  population,  and  are  in  line  with  the 
most  enlightened  conceptions  of  tne  functions  of  government.  Such 
care  the  American  farmer  may  justly  claim  as  his  due,  but  he  needs 
no  money  jjrotection  at  the  expense  of  the  purse,  the  comfort,  and 
health  of  his  fellow-countrymen  by  a  tariff  tax  on  wool  of  the  un- 
reasonable size  of  the  existing  one.  If  for  the  sake  of  consistency 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  farmer  vote  such  is  to  continue  in  a  future 
bill,  it  ought  to  be  brought  down  to  the  basis  on  which  we  constantly 
claim  to  put  our  schedules,  namely,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of 
producing  the  article  in  the  United  States  and  a  similar  one  elsewhere. 

What  IS  the  labor  cost  in  producing  a  pound  of  wool?  Is  it  the' 
rate  in  our  present  laws,  equaling  or  on  some  grades  exceeding  the 
fiirst  cost  of  the  wool  itself,  or  is  it  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound? 
The  answer  that  must  be  given  to  this  question  on  any  fair  examina- 
tion ought  to  fix  the  rate  m  wool  schedules,  if  Congressmen  can  not 
bring  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  position  that  a 
manufacturing  nation  ought  to  have  its  raw  materials  free,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  tariff  tax  levied  on  wool  when  entering  our 
ports,  then  it  should  be  simply  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  it 
here  and  abroad — not  a  fraction  more. 

Max  LowENTHAii. 
Rochester  Knitting  Worka^  Rochester^  N.  Y. 


WOOLEN  GOODS. 

CINCINNATI  CLOTHIEBS'  ASSOCIATION  COSBOBOBATES  STATE- 
MENT HADE  BT  MAX  SILBEBBEBO  IN  LETTEB  TO  HON. 
NICHOLAS  LONCWOBTH,  M.  C. 

CiNCiNNAii,  Ohio,  December  P,  1908, 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth, 

y^ays  and  Means  Cormnittee^  Washington^  D,  G. 
Honored  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Clothiers'  Associa- 
tion held  on  the  8th  day  of  December,  1908,  Max  Silberberg  presented 
and  read  copy  of  a  letter  which  under  date  of  November  30,  1908,  he 
had  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  Congressman  from 
the  First  Ohio  District,  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  as  it  affects  fabrics  entering  into  the 
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manufacture  of  clothing,  and  the  attention  of  the  association  was 
called  by  Mr.  Silberberg  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Longworth  had  referred, 
in  the  course  of  an  examination  of  Mr.  William  Whitman,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  (who  appeared 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  testify),  to  the  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Silberberg  and  asked  Mr.  Whitman  to  com- 
ment thereon,  and  especially  to  a  statement  made  in  said  letter  that 
"  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  had  woolens  from  the 
mills  been  so  rank  and  costly  to  the  clothing  manufacturers  as  now." 
To  which  Mr.  Whitman  replied :  "  It  isn't  true." 

The  Cincinnati  Clothiers'  Association,  composed  of  substantially 
all  the  clothing  manufacturers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  wishes  to  corrobo- 
rate each  and  every  statement  contained  in  the  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  Max  Silberberg  to  the  Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  dated  Novem- 
ber 30, 1908,  and  desires  in  this  way  to  make  each  and  every  statement 
contained  in  said  letter  the  statement  of  this  association,  and  the 
president  and  secretary  of  this  association  are  authorized  and  directed 
to  certify  this  action  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Hon.  Nicholas 
Longworth  for  presentation  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

We,  the  undersigned,  president  and  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati 
Clothiers'  Association,  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  action  was 
taken  and  adopted  by  said  association  at  a  meeting  thereof  held  on 
the  8th  day  of  December,  1908. 

Charles  Shohl,  PresiderU. 
Enoch  L.  Strickeb,  Secretary. 


WOOLEN  KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Patnb^ 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Schedule  K,  manufactures  of  wool:  Speaking  generally,  we  think 
there  should  be  no  material  change  in  Schedule  K  (wool  and  manu- 
factures of  wool)^  and  that  the  woolen  knit  imderwear  should  remain 
in  the  wool-clothmg  schedule  as  at  present. 

In  the  revisions  of  the  past  there  have  been  many  thorough  and 
careful  investigations  concerning  the  interests  of  the  woolgrower 
and  the  manufacturer,  and  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  information  and  experience  gamed  during  many 
years. 

We  think  that  paragraph  370,  in  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested, and  in  which  knit  underwear,  etc.,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  is  included,  should  remain  substantially  as  at  present,  and  that 
the  figures  therein  mentioned  should  be  considered  the  minimum  rate- 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Hosiery  Company, 
Edward  H.  Davison,  Presid^nt^ 
George  S.  Taixtott,  Treasnrer. 
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WOOLS  OX   THE  SKIN. 

wnrsLOw  beos.  &  smith  co.,  boston,  mass.,  ask  an  incbease 

IN  THE  DirrEBENTIAL. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 

CoMMirrEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sihs:  In  1897,  when  the  tariff  was  under  discussion,  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  the  following  letter, 
bearing  on  the  question  of  wool  imported  on  the  skin : 

Boston.  Mass.,  March  29,  1897, 

Finance  Committee,  ! 

United  States  Senate. 

Gentlemen  :  The  proposed  tariff  bill  as  uow  presented  contains  the  same  pro- 
visions relative  to  the  duties  to  be  Imposed  upon  wools  on  the  skin  as  the  act 
of  1890.  which  says  that  *^  wools  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other 
wools,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe."  In  placing  the  same  rate  of  duty  upon 
thein  the  law  does  not  take  Into  account  the  differences  between  wools  on  the 
skin  and  other  wools,  and  while  It  apparently  treats  both  kinds  of  wool  alike, 
it,  In  fact,  discriminates  against  wools  on  the  skin. 

First.  Because  wools  on  the  skin  are  uniformly  heavier  in  shrinkage  than 
sheared  wools  of  the  same  kind. 

Second.  Because  all  other  wools  when  imported  are  in  condition  for  the  mar- 
ket while  wools  on  the  skin  are  not  in  condition  for  the  market,  but  require 
the  manufacturing  process  known  as  "wool  pulling"  before  they  are  fit  for 
sale. 

Under  the  law  of  1890  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Treasury  officials 
to  make  allowances  for  the  differences  before  mentioned.  The  result  was  a 
different  administration  of  the  law  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  there 
were  Irregularities  which  worked  injustice  both  to  the  Government  and  im- 
porter, and  finally  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  the  importation  of  skins 
with  the  wool  on  was  practically  prohibited. 

We  ask  that  In  the  proposed  bill  that  the  differences  between  wools  on  the 
i«kln  and  other  wools  be  recognized,  and  some  just  differential  made  that  will 
prevent  the  discrimination  and  irregularities  of  the  law  of  1890.  It  seems  to  be 
an  accei>t€d  fact  that  for  some  time  to  come  a  certain  amount  of  wool  will  have 
to  be  imported,  and  we  submit  that  if  wool  is  to  be  imported  at  all,  that  as  far 
as  possible  it  shall  be  brought  in  on  the  skins,  thereby  employing  labor  and 
adding  to  our  established  Industries.  If  but  one-half  of  the  wools  Imported 
yearly  for  clothing  purposes  under  the  McKinley  bill  had  been  brought  in  on 
the  skin,  it  would  have  meant  an  additional  expenditure  here  of  fully  half  a 
million  dollars  for  labor  alone  in  preparing  the  wool  for  sale,  this  being  ex- 
clusive of  any  charges  for  selling,  scouring,  or  carbonizing. 

To  prevent  discrimination  against  wools  on  the  skin,  there  should  be  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  on  such  wools  as  compared  with  sheared  wools  of  the  stime  kind, 
and  we  believe  that  it  Is  possible  to  fix  with  reasonable  exactness  what  the 
difference  should  be.  This  should  apply  to  such  wools  as  pay  specific  rates  of 
duty. 

First.  Determine  the  difference  in  general  condition  between  wools  on  the 
skin  and  other  sheared  wools  and  make  due  allowance. 

Second.  Determine  the  cost  of  pulling  and  make  due  allowance. 

In  the 'first  instance  wools  on  the  skin  will  average  to  shrink  at  least  10  per 
cent  more  than  sheared  wool  of  the  same  kind. 

Some  reasons  for  this  difference  are:  When  sheep  are  sheared,  a  certain 
amount  of  shrinkage  is  lost  or  left  behind. 

Sheep  when  killed  are  usually  more  dirty  than  when  sheared,  accumulating 
dirt  In  driving  to  market  or  standing  in  slaughter  pens ;  while  in  shearing  care 
Is  taken  that  the  fleece  be  as  clean  and  light  as  Is  possible. 
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The  average  shrinkage  of  wools  usually  imported  is  from  48  to  65  per  cent 
The  average  shrinkage  of  wools  on  the  skin  coming  from  the  same  districts  is 
from  65  to  72  per  cent 

Sheep  being  killed  at  all  months  of  the  year,  the  wools  will  vary  in  length 
and  average  much  shorter  than  ordinary  fleece  wools.  It  is  well  known  that 
short  wools  shrink  more  than  full-grown  wools  of  the  same  district. 

An  allowance  of  at  least  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  should 
be  made  on  account  of  these  differences  In  shrinkage. 

In  the  second  instance :  The  cost  of  pulling  wool  and  placing  it  in  condition 
for  sale  is  between  1^  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  dutiable  weight  of  the 
wool.  These  figures  can  be  verified  from  actual  manufacturing  accounts. 
Putting  these  two  points  of  difference  together,  we  find  that  in  order  to  allow 
wools  on  the  skin  to  be  imported  on  as  favorable  terms  as  other  wools  there 
should  be  an  allowance  made  from  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  other  wools  of 
from  2 J  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

An  important  consideration  bearing  on  this  subject  Is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  skins  themselves,  after  the  wool  has  been  pulled  abroad,  are  Imported  free 
of  duty  into  this  country  after  being  worked  out  and  put  in  pickle  there.  This 
forms  quite  an  Inii)ortant  industry.  If  these  skins  were  Imported  with  the 
wool  on,  this  country  would  have  the  additional  benefit  of  the  labor  involved  in 
this  work  in  addition  to  that  of  the  pulling. 

The  supply  of  foreign  wool  skins  is  amply  sufi^cient  to  funilsh  a  considerable 
part  of  whatever  foreign  wool  we  shall  need,  and  the  wools  themselves  when 
pulled  are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  manufacturers. 

In  one  city  in  France — Mazamet — there  were  pulled  last  year,  according  to 
their  trade  reports,  86,000,000  pounds  of  wool  skins,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
wool  produced  was  shipped,  mostly  scoured,  to  the  United  States.  The  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  this  place  Is  from  25  to  30  cents  per  day,  according  to  our  money. 
Mostly  women  are  employed.  Almost  the  entire  expense  of  the  wool-pulling 
business  being  for  labor,  it  Is  due  to  the  low-priced  labor  abroad  that  this  in- 
dustry has  been  unable  to  grow  In  this  country  under  the  existing  law,  which 
allows  wool  skins  to  come  in  free  of  duty  the  same  as  wool. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  ask  for  any  such  rates  of  duty  as  will  lessen  the 
protection  due  to  the  woolgrowlng  interest  of  this  country,  but  do  ask  that  the 
duties  imposed  on  wools  on  the  skin  shall  at  least  be  such  as  will  allow  then)  to 
be  imported  as  favorably  as  other  wools,  and  submit  that  according  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  protection  the  conditions  should  be  more  fftvorable. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  F.  Whxett 
(Of  Wlnslow  Brothers,  Norwood,  Mass.). 

The  principle  set  forth  was  approved  by  that  committee,  but  they 
feared  that  tlie  full  amount  or  differential  asked  for  might  be  too 
great  and  work  an  injustice  to  other  interests.  At  first  it  was  set  at 
2  cents,  but  in  the  final  bill  as  passed  this  was  further  cut  down  to  1 
cent  per  pound. 

Eleven  years  of  experience  has  proved  that  this  differential  is  too 
small,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  consistently  import  wool  on  the 
skin.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  desirable  that  wool 
on  the  skin  should  be  imported  and  that  it  can  be  without  injury  to 
any  existing  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  percentage  of  our  wool  supply  must  come 
from  other  countries. 

The  table  given  below  shows  that  our  domestic  supply  has  not  in- 
creased in  twenty  years,  part  of  which  time  we  have  had  fr^e  wool, 
part  protected  wool.  This  is  because  grazing  lands  are  getting  more 
and  more  restricted,  and  even  with  the  high  prices  for  wool  and 
meats,  the  land  brings  more  return  from  cultivation  than  from  graz- 
ing. It  also  shows  that  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  our  supplies 
are  imported,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  because  we  must  have  the  wool.  It 
is  notable  that  the  proportion  has  increased  in  recent  years,  except 
for  the  past  year  of  depression,  and  if  our  own  clip  is  to  stand  still  or 
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decline,  it  must  increase  further  with  the  increase  in  population.  (It 
should  be  remarked  that  the  importations  in  1897  were  abnormal  in 
anticipation  of  the  tariff.)  It  is  clear  that  we  must  import  each  year 
upward  of  200,000.000  pounds. 

Table  of  wool  supplies. 


Year. 


isno. : 

1B9S 

1898 

1»7 

1896 

igoiIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlIIIIIIIIIIlIIiri! 

1802 

1908. 

1905™IIIIIIIIIIZIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII~™II1IIII 
1908 


Imported. 


105,481, 
129.S03, 
148,870, 
172,433, 

55,152, 
206,033, 
230.011, 
S50.8S2, 
132,795, 

78,786, 
155.918. 
103.581, 
186.676, 
177,137, 
178,742, 
249,135, 
201. 6S8, 
203.817, 
125,980, 


Domestic 
clip. 


295, 
309, 
807, 
833, 
848, 
825, 
204, 
272, 
259, 
266, 
272, 
288, 
802, 
816, 
287, 
291, 
205, 
296, 
298, 


779,479 
474.856 
101,507 
018.405 
538.188 
210,  n2 
296,726 
474,708 
153,251 
720,684 
191.330 
638.621 
502.382 
341.032 
450.000 
783.082 
483.488 
715.130 
294,760 


(The  foregoing  figures  are  copied  from  report  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  dated  September  15,  1908,  for  year  ending  June  30.) 

Sheepskins  also  must  be  imported  in  immense  quantity,  and  while 
figures  are  not  so  readily  obtainable  as  in  the  case  of  wool,  our  experi- 
ence as  the  largest  tanners  of  sheepskins  in  this  country  leads  us  to 
say  that  the  proportion  would  be  as  great.  These  sheepskins  have 
had  the  wool  removed  or  "  pulled  "  in  other  countries  by  cheap  labor, 
largely  by  women.  The  wool  taken  from  them,  except  a  small  amount 
pulled  without  sorting,  is  kept  out  of  the  country  by  the  tariff  provi- 
sion that  sorted  wool  must  pay  double  duty. 

The  supply  of  domestic  wool  skins  is  limited,  and  since  the  present 
tariff  law  was  passed  has  become  more  and  more  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands,  so  that  the  smaller  pullers  are  dependent  on  what  odd 
lots  call  be  picked  up  from  independent  butchers  scattered  through 
the  country,  dried  skins  from  sheep  that  have  died  oh  the  ranches, 
and  the  foreign  market.  The  first  two  sources  are  so  limited  ahd  un- 
reliable as  to  make  it  apparently  only  a  question  of  a  shoct  time  when 
the  independent  pullers,  if  confined  to  these,  must  go  out  of  business. 
The  onlv  other  resource  is  in  foreign  skins,  which  can  be  imported 
and  pulled  here  if  wool  on  the  skin  be  placed  under  a  fair  relative 
basis  of  duty  as  compared  with  othet  foreign  wools.  We  have  our- 
selves tried  a  number  of  times  importing  wool  skins,  and  in  only  a 
very  few  instances  have  we  got  out  without  actual  loss.  In  some  of 
these  cases  we  have  profited  by  abnormal  market  conditions,  in  others 
by  errors  in  our  favor  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  who  estimates  the 
proportion  of  wool  per  skin.  Such  errors  of  late  have  been  so  few, 
we  may  add,  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  import.  We  think  any 
puller  who  has  had  experience  with  importing  skins  will  say  that  it 
is  impossible,  under  normal  conditions,  to  import  woql  skins  under  the 
present  tariff  law. 
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Granted,  then,  that  these  skins  can  not  now  be  imported,  that  some 
200,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  must  be  imported,  and  a  cona- 
parable  quantity'  of  sheepskins  from  which  wool  has  been  pulled,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  skins  shoula  come  in 
with  wool  on  and  be  pulled  in  this  country,  keeping  alive  an  industry 
that  appears  to  have  little  future  under  present  conditions,  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  domestic  labor,  unless  a  corresponding  injury 
would  be  worked  to  some  other  interest.  That  such  injury  is  im- 
possible is  clearly  shown  by  the  foregoing  facts.  If  200,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  are  to  be  imported  each  year,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  any  American  interest  other  than  pullers  whether  it  is  all  shorn  or 
part  shorn  and  part  pulled  in  this  coimtry.  (Exception  must  be 
noted  that  for  some  purposes  manufacturers  prefer  shorn  wools,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  for  some  purposes  they  prefer  pulled  wool,  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  regulate  the  proportion  im- 
ported.) Similarly,  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dozens  of  sheep- 
skins are  to  be  imported,  no  American  industry  is  to  suffer  if  they 
come  in  with  the  wool  on. 

It  remains,  then,  to  show  what  differential  would  place  wool  on  the 
skin  on  a  parity  with  shorn  wool  as  regards  duty.  Our  letter  of 
March,  1897,  shows  the  relative  condition  of  wool,  but  in  further  ex- 

Slanation  of  this  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  difference  is  largely 
ue  to  the  dirt  which  is  accumulated  in  wool  on  the  skin  in  the 
slaughter  pens  and  in  passing  through  different  markets  before  it  is 
finaUy  imported  into  this  country.  As  the  duty  is  levied  not  on  the 
actual  amount  of  clean  wool,  but  upon  the  wool  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  imported,  that  is,  on  the  total  weight  of  the  wool  and  the 
dirt,  it  is  of  course  clear  that  the  importer  of  wool  on  the  skin  is 
bearing  the  burden  of  what  is  in  reality  a  duty  on  the  dirt.  As 
previously  stated,  this  additional  accumulation  of  foreign  matter  in 
wool  on  the  skin  averages  about  10  per  cent.  Let  us  take  for  example 
a  shorn  Australian  wool,  which  would  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50  per  cent — for  each  cent  of  cost  of  grease  wool  we  will  have  2  cents 
of  cost  in  the  scoured  wool.  Therefore,  the  duty  of  11  cents  on  these 
wools  results  in  an  addition  of  22  cents  per  scoured  pound  to  the 
original  cost.  Now,  let  us  take  this  same  class  of  wool  imported  on 
the  skin,  the  shrinkage  of  which  as  shown  above  would  be  increased 
10  per  cent,  or  would  be  60  per  cent,  and,  deducting  the  1  cent  per 
pound  differential,  we  have  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  But  with 
a  shrinkaga  of  60  per  cent  this  duty  of  10  cents  resolves  itself  into  a 
charge  of  25  cents  per  scoured  pound  instead  of  22  cents  on  the  shorn 
wool.  If,  however,  we  should  reduce  the  duty  on  wool  on  the  skin 
by  2.2  cents,  to  8.8  cents,  we  would,  with  our  shrinkage  of  60  per  cent, 
have  the  same  duty  burden  on  the  scoured  pound  as  in  the  case  of 
the  shorn  wool,  22  cents. 

This  is  simply  taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  wool, 
but  it  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  differential  were  placed  at  3  cents  it 
would  scarcely  cover  the  difference  in  condition,  and  the  greater  cost 
of  labor  as  compared  with  other  countries,  and  probablj  4  cents 
would  not  be  too  high.  Perhaps,  however,  the  conservative  course 
would  be  to  try  the  3-cent  rate,  and  see  how  it  would  work  out  in 
actual  practice. , 

Respectfully  submitted.  Winslow  Bros.  &  Smith  Co. 

Edmund  H.  Sears,  Treasurer. 
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STONE,   UMLOW  &   CO.,   BOSTON.   MASS.,   ABE   OPPOSED  TO  IN- 
CREASED DIFFEBENTIAL  ON  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Boston,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Meanis  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  (7. 

Deab  Sir:  We  do  not  favor  any  reduction  in  wool  duties  or 
any  increase  in  differential  on  wool  on  the  skin.  An  increase  in 
differential  on  the  wool  skins  would,  in  our  judgment,  result  in  great 
demoralization  of  all  the  other  duties  in  the  wool  schedules  and  be  of 
no  benefit  whatever  to  the  consumer,  but  a  very  great  benefit  to  about 
one-half  dozen  wool  pullers.  The  wools  so  imported  would  be  of 
all  grades  from  the  finest  "  geelong  "  to  the  coarsest  carpet,  and  the 
larger  the  differential  the  larger  the  number  of  skins  that  would  be 
imported  annually,  there  beinff  millions  of  them  to  be  brought  over 
and  pulled,  which  would  be  handled  by  about  half  a  dozen  large 
wool  pullers  over  here,  who  would  alone  reap  the  profit  of  the  differ- 
ential, if  it  is  increased  to  more  than  the  present  1  cent  per  pound — 
which  is  fair  and  reasonable.  This  large  volume  of  wool  would  un- 
questionably be  sold  here  on  a  parity  witn  the  same  classes  and  grades 
of  wool  that  paid  full  duties,  so  that  the  consumer  would  not  benefit 
by  any  increase  in  the  differential. 

We  also  beg  to  point  out  that  the  wool  trade  angl  woolen  industry 
has  never  been  as  prosperous  before  as  it  is  now  under  the  existing 
tariff,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  cai-pets  and  rugs  of  all  kinds,  are  abso- 
lutely cheaper  over  here  and  better  than  they  are  abroad.  It  takes 
from  ei^ht  to  ten  years  for  the  wool  trade  to  adjust  itself  to  anj- 
changes  in  the  tarin  on  wools,  and  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  wrong 
and  injurious  to  the  business  to  make  any  change  at  present.  Should 
you  desire  any  further  information,  we  shall  l)e  glad  to  furnish  it, 
having  been  m  this  business  for  many  years  and  importing  large 
quantities  of  wool  skins  annually.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for 
your  kind  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Stone,  Timiajw  &  Co.   (Incx)rporatei)), 
Albert  H.  Stone,  rrifddent. 


THE  P.  McGEAW  WOOL  COMPANY,  ALLEGHENY,  PA.,  ASKS  FOR 
A  DIPFERENTIAL  OF  4  OR  6  CENTS  FOR  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  Xovcmher  10.  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  tariif  schedule  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  consider  wools,  we  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  could  arrange  to  give  us  a  hearing. 

We  are  wool  pullers  and  import  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  sheep- 
skins. Under  tne  present  tariff  law  there  ls  a  diiferential  of  1  cent 
per  pound  in  favor  of  wool  imported  on  tlie  skin.  As  the  average 
amount  of  wool  on  sheepskins  covering  the  whole  year  is  about  3 
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pounds,  this  means  that  the  puller  in  this  country  is  allowed  3  cents 
per  skin  to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  pulling  between  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

It  costs  from  15  to  20  cents  per  skin,  or  an  average  of  17^  cents, 
to  cover  all  expenses  connected  with  pulling,  whereas  the  French 
puller  can  do  this  for  about  one-third  the  cost,  or  almost  12  cents 
per  slrin  cheaper  than  we  can  pull,  whereas  the  difference  in  tariff 
only  allows  us  about  3  cents  per  skin.  Moreover,  the  foreign  puller 
on  class  2  wools  can  wash  them  to  such  a  point  that  the  linkage 
would  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  and  send  these  wools  in  by  paying 
only  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  we  are  charged  on  wools 
shrinking  40  to  50  per  cent,  so  that  instead  of  us  having  an  advan- 
tage over  the  foreign  puller,  we  are  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  10 
to  15  cents  per  skm.  We  think  that  instead  of  a  differential  of  1 
cent  per  pound  between  wool  on  the  skin  and  off,  there  should  be  a 
differential  of  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 

Hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  a  hearing,  we  remain, 
R^pectfully,  yours. 

The  p.  McGraw  Wool  Company, 
Patrick  McGraw,  President. 


WORSTEDS. 

THE  PERSEVEBANCE  WOBSTED  COMPANY,  WOONSOCKET,  B.  I.; 
ASKS  FOB  SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

WooNSOCKET,  R.  I.,  November  j?7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear, 
in  business  since  1883,  operating  a  i)lant  of  looms,  worsted  yams 
which  we  buy  in  the  open  market  being  our  raw  materials.  These 
we  dye,  weave  into  cloth,  finish,  and  sell  direct  to  clothiers,  jobbers,  or 
converters. 

Under  the  Dingley  tariff  we  understand  large  quantities  of  foreign- 
made  goods  are  imported  in  competition  with  domestic  productions. 
Our  protection  under  Schedule  K  is  awarded  under  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty,  and  we  believe  it  is  this  ad  valorem  duty  that  is  the  fault 
or  trouble  of  the  goods  being  imported  that  ought  to  be  made  here. 

We  are  not  asking  for  any  more  or  higher  rate  of  duty  or  protec- 
tion, but  we  would  earnestly  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  in  favor  of 
specific  duty  on  goods,  woven  cloths^  or  fabrics,  so  that  our  indus- 
try can  be  absolutely  certain  of  receiving  the  amount  of  protection 
awarded  it  under  any  new  tariff  bill  to  be  made. 

A  specific  rate  of  duty  the  equivalent  of  the  present  ad  valorem 
could  be  easily  arranged.  No  doubt  your  tariff  experts  could  readily 
transpose  it  to  specific  rate  of  dutjr. 

We  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  a  plan  or  outline  as  fol- 
laws:  Say — 

Wool  duty  as  it  now  is. 

Worsted  yarns  to  have  compensating  wool  duty,  and  specific  duty 
of  so  much  per  pound  according  to  the  size  or  number  of  the  yarn,  as 
this  always  determines  the  labor  cost  and  cost  of  production. 
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Worsted  goods,  woven  cloths  or  fabrics,  to  have  the  necessary  com- 
pensating duty  on  wool,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  specific  duty  of  so 
much  per  yard,  according  to  the  number  of  picks  per  inch,  as  this 
almost  invariably  determines  the  labor  cost  in  the  goods,  production 
of  same,  and  cost  of  production. 

A  specie  tariff  based  on  these  lines  would  be  perfectly  fair  and 
equitaole  and  could  always  be  fairly  and  honestly  collected,  as  any 
appraisers  could  readily  determine  the  size  of  the  yarn  and  collect 
accordingly,  and  equally  so  any  customs  appraiser  could  easily  and 
accurately  determine  or  count  the  number  or  picks  in  an  inch  of  the 
cloth  or  fabric  and  collect  duties  in  accordance,  and  undervaluation 
would  be  effectively  prevented. 

Of  course  under  the  above  schedule  yarns  would  need  to  be  classi- 
fied somewhat,  in  the  gray  or  colored,  made  of  wools  of  the  firet  class 
or  of  the  second  class,  etc. 

Goods,  woven  cloths,  fabrics,  would  also  require  to  be  classified 
imder  different  classes,  weight,  and  quality,  say,  dress  goods,  piece 
dyes,  and  goods  made  from  skein  dye  or  fancy  colored  yarns  of  dif- 
ferent weights  made  from  wools  of  first  class  or  second  class ;  but  all 
this  is  quite  easy  of  arrangement  so  that  any  customs  appraiser  could 
readily  place  goods  in  their  proper  class,  count  the  picks  per  inch, 
and  collect  a  specific  duty  of  so  much  per  yard. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  see  your  way  to  use  your  influence  to 
grant  specific  rate  of  duty  as  protection  to  our  industry,  and  forever 
do  away  with  ad  valorem  duty  which  can  not  be  honestly  collected, 
and  simply  means  that  our  industry  does  not  receive  the  measure  of 
protection  Congress  intended  and  awarded. 
EespectfoUy,  yours, 

Perseverance  Worsted  Company. 
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COMMITI'EE  ON  WayS  AND  MeANS, 

Wednesday^  December  16^  190S. 
The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  EDWABD  BBTTSH,  OF  NO.  165  BROADWAY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN  SMELTING 
AND  REFINING  COMPANY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  connected  with  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  would  like  to 
make  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  came  at  your  request,  and  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  answer  any  questions  and  to  amplify  them  so  far  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  is  erlgaged  in  the  smelting  and 
refining  of  lead  ores  ? 

Mr.  Srush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  zinc? 

Mr.  Brush.  Copper  ores,  but  not  zinc  ores;  lead  and  copper  ores. 

The  Chairman.  V\Tiere  are  your  works  located  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Throughout  the  west  at  th^  most  convenient  points 
for  the  receival  of  the  ore  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  also  have 
some  smelters  in  Mexico.  Our  refineries  are  at  Omaha,  Chicago, 
and  Perth  Amboy,  on  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

The  Chair3ian.  Then  the  refining  is  not  done  at  the  same  place 
as  the  smelting? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  entirely  different  process,  and  is  done 
at  a  point  where  we  can  get  more  skilled  labor,  and  where  other 
features,  coal  and  coke,  and  zinc  particularly — which  is  one  of  the 
large  items  of  consumption  in  the  refining  of  lead— can  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  smelter  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  have  one  in,  Utah,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  called  the 
^'  Murray  smelter." 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  ore  mined  that  is  smelted  there? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  Murray  smelter  smelts  virtually  no  lead  ores  ex- 
cepting ores  that  come  from  the  State  of  Utah.  They  come  from  all 
over  the  State,  at  distances  of  several  hundred  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  describe  the  process  of  smelting? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  ore. 
If  it  is  a  lead  ore  that  is  in  question,  it  depends  upon  whether  it  is  a 
sulphide  ore  or  a  concentrate,  or  whether  it  is  very  fine  or  not ;  but 
most  ore,  most  lead  ore,  is  received  in  the  form  of  a  concentrate.    It 
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is  concentrated  by  the  mine,  at  the  mine,  in  order  to  save  the  freight, 
and  it  comes  to  the  smelter  in  the  form  of  a  concentrate,  and  those 
concentrates  are  mostly  very  fine.  They  are  25  per  cent  slime,  and 
the  slime  will  go  through  a  100-mesh  screen ;  so  you  can  conceive  how 
very  fine  they  are.  Those  have  to  be  bricked;  that  is,  they  can  not 
be  put  in  the  furnace  in  that  form,  because  lead  is  a  soft  metal,  very 
volatile,  and  if  it  was  put  in  the  furnace  in  that  condition  it  would 
go  right  up  the  stack  immediately.  So  it  has  to  be  put  in  in  the 
form  of  compressed  brick  before  it  can  be  fed  into  the  furnace.  Then 
in  the  case  of  the  sulphide  ore,  which  many  of  them  are,  and  they  are 
getting  to  be  more  and  more  so.  The  oxidized  ores  are  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  as  the  mine  goes  deeper  the  ore  is  not  oxidized, 
but  is  a  sulphide,  and  it  has  to  be  roasted.  That  is  the  case  with 
most  of  the  ores.  We  are  continually,  every  year,  adding  to  our 
roasting  capacity,  and  find  it  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  handled,  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Brush.  By  labor  and  machinery.  Take  the  Murray  plant  that 
you  are  inquiring  about  in  Utah;  it  employs  about  700  men  in  the 
operation.  The  ore  going  into  the  plant  is  first  unloaded  at  the 
sampling  mill.  It  all  goes  through  the  sampling  mill  and  out  again. 
From  that  it  goes  to  the  roaster  to  be  roasted.  In  the  case  of  most 
of  the  ores,  it  is  handled  in  and  out  of  the  roaster.     From  there  it 

foes  to  the  bricking  machine,  if  it  is  to  be  bricked,  and  put  into 
ricks.  That  is  handled  in  and  out.  From  the  bricking  machine  it 
goes  to  the  beds,  and  there  it  is  put  in  the  beds  in  order  that  it  may 
be  mixed  with  other  ores  for  the  reason  that  before  it  is  put  into  the 
furnace  we  have  to  get  an  absolute  metallurgical  formula,  so  as  not 
to  lose  the  lead  to  an  abnormal  extent  or  the  silver  to  an  abnormal 
extent.  There  must  be  a  metallurgical  formula  that  will  show  32 
per  cent  silica,  about  22  per  cent  iron,  about  16  per  cent  lime,  and 
not  less  than  8  per  cenflead  nor  more  than  12  per  cent  lead  to  do 

{rood  work.  At  times  we  are  obliged  to  run  less.  In  Mexico,  where 
ead  is  not  so  precious  as  it  is  here,  a  higher  percentage  of  lead  is  run, 
sometimes  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  That  is  not  economical,  however. 
Then,  in  connection  with  bedding,  it  is  in  and  out  again,  and  then  it 
goes  to  the  smelting  furnace  and  from  the  smelting  furnace  it  comes 
out  as  matte  and  lead  bullion. 

The  lead  bullion  is  shipped  to  the  refinery  for  refining.  It  contains 
lead  and  silver  and  gold.  The  precious  metals  have  a  chemical  affin- 
ity for  the  lead  and  stay  with  it  in  sohition,  and  the  matte  is  low- 
grade  matte  with  usually  about  12  per  cent  copper.  That  has  to  be 
concentrated  through  two  processes  to  bring  it  up  to  45  per  cent 
matte.  And  from  there,  containing  some  lead,  sometimes  as  high 
as  25  per  cent  lead  and  45  per  cent  copper,  it  is  shipped  to  the  rever- 
beratory  copper  works  to  blow  it  to  what  is  called  "  copper  bullion." 
In  that  process  it  used  to  be  the  case  that  the  lead  was  entirely  lost, 
and  in  fact  now  copper  smelters  charge  a  penalty  against  a  smelter 
if  there  is  lead  in  the  ore  and  will  buy  the  matte  without  the  lead, 
paying  a  better  price  for  it.  But  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
better  metallurgical  work,  some  of  it  is  saved  from  that  process. 
Then  the  lead  bullion  is  refined  in  a  refinery  where  it  goes  through 
also  several  processes  of  refining,  the  silver  going  through  the  retorts, 
and  the  zinc  being  retorted  also  to  save  it — a  certain  portion  of  it 
that  is  used — and  the  gold  has  to  be  refined.    The  gold  and  silver 
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come  out  together,  and  that  has  to  be  parted  and  then  refined.  So 
there  are  a  great  many  processes.  The  ore,  as  I  have  explained  it  to 
you  with  respect  to  this  Murray  plant,  is  handled,  I  believe,  thirteen 
times — the  weight  for  each  ton  of  ore.  There  are  then  separate 
items  of  transportation  from  one  plant  to  another  point  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  operations.  The  smelting  of  lead  is  a  very 
complicated  business ;  it  is  a  very  fine  metallurgical  work,  while  cop- 
per smelting  is  comparatively  simple.  The  reason  why  it  is  so  com- 
plicated is  because  of  the  fact  that  lead  is  so  very  volatile,  and  it  is 
so  easy  to  drive  the  precious  metals  into  the  matte,  where  they  are 
lost,  and  where  they  have  to  go  through  three  or  four  additional 
processes  to  recover  them,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  lead  is 
then  lost. 

The  Chairmak.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  average  of  produc- 
tion per  ton  of  ore  in  Utah  in  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold  in 
1906? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  think  that  would  require  some  state  statis- 
tics which  I  do  not  have;  and  then,  again,  I  think  that  would  in- 
clude, of  course,  all  ores.  There  are  a  great  many  ores  in  Utah 
that  are  producers  of  silver  and  gold,  but  which  do  not  contain 
any  lead  at  all.  They  are  smelted,  however,  with  the  lead  ores 
when  the  ores  go  to  the  smelter.  I  can  tell  you  just  exactly  what 
we  have  ourselves,  or  I  can  give  you  a  sample  of  some  of  our 
mines.  Since  you  spoke  about  Utah,  I  remember  that  you  had 
before  you,  on  some  other  hearing,  a  representative  of  the  mining 
interests  of  Utah,  and  he  mentioned  two  lead  mines  in  Utah, 
which  happened  to  be  the  two  largest  producers  of  lead  in  the 
State  of  IJtah,  and  they  are  shipping  ore  to  our  smelters. 

The  Chairman.  What  mines  were  those? 

Mr.  Brush.  Those  were  tlie  Silver  King  mine  and  the  Daly 
IfVest  mine.  I  would  not  refer  to  them  excepting  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  already  referred  to  in  the  testimony  before  you.. 
The  gentleman  testifymg  spoke  of  the  lead  ores  as  being  on  an 
average  of  8  per  cent  lead.  I  think  that  possibly  he  arrived  at 
that  percentage  by  taking  all  of  the  ore  that  was  produced  and 
dividing  it  into  the  amount  of  lead  that  was  produced.  It  was 
extremely  unscientific,  as  you  will  find  if  you  undertake  to  make 
any  investigation.  But  since  he  mentioned  these  two  mines,  I 
will  say  that  the  Silver  King  ships  to  us,  but  they  ship  their  ore 
as  most  lead  mines  do.  They  concentrate  it  and  ship  it  to  us  in 
the  form  of  concentrate ;  and  the  Silver  King,  I  find  by  the  statistics 
before  me,  ships  ore  that  averages  46  per  cent  lead. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  concentrate  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  concentrate;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  process  of  concentrating  eliminates  some 
of  the  dross? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  eliminates  the  iron,  and  mica,  and  quartz,  and 
everything  that  they  can  in  order  to  save  weight — ^save  freights, 
because  the  freight  item  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  concentrate  represents  46  per  cent  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  way  it  comes  to  us,  46  per  cent  lead ;  and 
the  Daly  West  comes  to  us  as 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  to  that,  how  much  copper  is  there, 
if  any  ? 
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Mr.  Brush.  No  copper  in  that  ore — well,  I  say  none,  but  there  is  a 
little  less  than  1  per  cent  of  copper  in  the  ore. 

The  Chaikman.  How  much  silver? 

Mr.  Brush.  An  average  of  55  ounces  of  silver.  That  is  one  of 
the  richest  of  the  concentrates  that  I  know  of  in  silver. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  gold? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  was  seven-hundredths  of  an  ounce  per  ton;  in 
other  words,  in.  a  carload  of  20  tons  of  mass  material,  looking  like 
dirt,  there  would  be  one  ounce  of  gold,  which  the  smelter  paid  $20 
for,  and  had  hard  work  to  find. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  thing  of  value  that  comes  out  of  the 
smelting  process? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  there  are  quite  a  number  of  things  of  no  value. 
Sulphur,  12  per  cent,  and  it  has  to  be  roasted  in  order  to  drive  it  oflf, 
because  if  the  sulphur  went  into  the  furnace  the  whole  mass  would 
come  out  as  a  matte;  it  would  not  come  out  as  bullion  at  all.  We 
have  to  get  the  sulphur  down  to  a  very  small  percentage;  we  do  not 
like  to  have  more  than  2^  or  3  per  cent  of  sulphur  in  the  furnace* 
The  Daly  West,  if  I  might  give  you  that 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  to  that,  and  still  speaking  of  the 
Silver  King  mine,  how  much  does  it  cost  per  ton  for  the  process  of 
smelting  and  refining?    Can  you  take  it  for  some  year,  say  1906? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  haven't  any  particular  year  made  up.  I  simply 
picked  out  this  statement,  which  covers  three  months  only — it  mu^ 
be  this  year,  three  months  of  this  year.  There  is  virtually  no  differ- 
ence in  the  character  of  the  ore.  These  are  fair  averages.  Those 
happen  to  be  the  figures  I  have  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  cost  we  have  figured  here,  that  we  had  to  charge 

up  against  ourselves,  averages  $7.25  per  ton  of  ore.     Our  charge 

against  the  mine,  what  we  call  our  margin  against  the  mine,  was 

•a  little  less  than  $10,  showing  a  profit  of  less  than  $3  a  ton  on 

that  ore. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  charged  it  against  the  mine.  What 
do  you  charge  against  the  mine ;  give  the  items? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  way  we  arrive  at  what  we  call  our  margin 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  go  any  further,  I  discover  that  I  omit- 
ted one  little  ceremony.     Please  raise  your  right  hand. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  And  what  you  have  stated  thus  far  is  correct,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  may  date  back;  yes,  sir. 

What  we  call  our  margin  is — we  take  the  value  of  the  metals  at 
the  New  York  quotation.  All  the  metal  contains  the  ore  at  the 
New  York  quotation.  Deduct  from  that  the  freight  to  New  York, 
what  we  have  to  pay  the  refiner  for  refining,  and  from  this  deduct 
the  amouAt  of  money  that  we  pay  to  the  miner,  and  the  difference 
is  the  margin,  the  money  we  have  left  to  do  our  work  with,  pro- 
vided we  are  able  to  sell  those  metals  in  New  York  at  the  price  we 
pay  for  them.  We  pav  the  miner  for  all  the  metals  in  the  ore  by 
sight  draft  when  he  ships  the  ore  to  the  smelter,  against  the  weights 
and  assay,  which  is  checked  by  his  own  representative;  but  we  do  not 
get  the  metal  to  the  market  on  an  average  of  four  months  after  that 
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period,  and  we  always  assume  that  we  will  be  able  to  sell  our  metals 
lor  what  we  pay  for  them,  but  at  times  that  has  been  hard  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  for  smelting  that! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  not  the  particulars  of  what  we  charge  them  for 
smelting,  because  the  contract  as  it  is  made  pays  for  a  certain  amount 
of  lead,  pays  for  a  certain  amount  of  silver,  and  pays  for  all  the  gold 
at  the  New  York  quotation,  and  then  makes  a  deduction  which  we 
call  a  working  charge,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  these  lead  ores,  is 
usually  about  $8  a  ton. 

The* Chairman.  About  $8  a  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  not  always  the  case,  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  about  $8,  and  1  asked  you  if  that  was 
correct. 

Mr.  Brush.  My  recollection  ia  that  with  reference  to  these  two 
mines  that  I  have  spoken  of,  in  the  case  of  the  Silver  King  mine  it 
is  correct,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Daly- West  mine  it  is  not.  At  any 
rate,  on  the  Daly- West  ore  we  make  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  charge  them  for  freight? 

Mr.  Brush.*  Well,  whatever  we  have  to  pay.  From  Utah  the 
charge  to  New  York  is,  on  the  bullion,  I  believe,  $10  a  ton.  From 
Colorado  it  is  $7.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me 
from  Utah,  but  I  know  that  from  Colorado  it  is  $7  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  $10  from  Utah? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  it  is,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  Our  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Allen  said  that  it  was 
$1.25  per  hundred.  I  think  that  was  the  statement,  but  I  have  not' 
located  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  could  not  be,  because  that  would  be  $25  a  ton, 
would  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  course,  freight  rates  are  open  to  inspection ;  they 
are  all  published. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  your  recollection  it  is  $10  i>er  ton  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Certainly  not  more  than  $10  a  ton,  and  it  may  not  be 
more  than  $9. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  Colorado,  $7. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  positive  about  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes.  We  have  four  or  five  smelters  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  we  only  have  one  in  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  This  matte  that  you  send  for  the  smelting  proc- 
ess— ^I  suppose  you  send  it  to  the  refinery  at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  goes,  in  fact,  to  Omaha. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  there  refined? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  there  it  is  made  into  what  we  call  blistered 
copper,  or  copper  bullion,  and  from  there  shipped  to  Perth  Amboy, 
in  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  refined.  The  refinery  at  Perth  Amboy  is 
the  only  copper  refinery  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  does  not  go  into  the  market  at  all  until  it 
gets  to  Perth  Amboy? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  consumption  for  copper,  comparatively, 
in  the  West. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  to  you  of  smelting? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  can  give  it  to  you  on  that  ore,  or  these  other  ores 
that  I  brought  down,  which  I  thought  would  be  typical  ores.  I  have 
given  you  already  the  Silver  King,  and  can  give  you  the  Daly- West. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  gave  me  the  total  cost  of  smeltmg  and 
refining,  both,  at  $7  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  charge  made  by  the  smelter,  and  the 
smelter  has  to  pay  the  freight  to  the  refinery  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Somethmg  over  $7  for  that  mine,  the  Silver  King? 

Mr.  Brush.  About — I  will  give  it  to  you  exact.  One  month  it  was 
$6.91;  the  next  month,  $6.78;  the  next  month,  $7.86.  It  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  percentage  of  sulphur  and  the  percentage  of  zinc 
in  the  ore.  "Where  there  is  a  heavy  percentage  of  zinc  it  increases  the 
cost  of  smelting,  so  much  so  that  the  smelter,  when  he  buys  an  ore, 
places  a  penalty  on  the  zinc  contents  of  it  if  it  goes  over  a  certain  per 
cent,  as  I  will  show  you  later  on  some  other  ore  when  we  are  through 
with  the  Silver  King. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  lead  cost  you  as  it  finally 
comes  from  your  copper  refinery  at  Perth  Amboy  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  smelter  is  the  agent  of  the  miner — there  is  no  such 
thing  as  cost  to  ourselves  of  lead.  We  buy  from  the  miner,  and  pay 
him  the  New  York  quotation,  the  full  New  York  quotation,  for  the 
lead  the  day  that  he  ships  his  ore,  and  we  simply  act  as  his  agent  in 
the  disposition  of  that  lead.  If  the  price  of  lead  goes  up,  the  miner 
gets  it,  and  if  the  price  goes  down  the  miner  loses  it.  Except,  as  I 
say,  that  during  the  four  months  if  it  goes  down  and  we  have  not 
been  able  to. sell  we  lose  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  toll  do  you  take  out  of  it?  You  say 
that  you  act  as  agent.  How  much  commission,  or  whatever  you  may 
call  it;  how  much  do  you  take  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  "N^Tiat  we  might  call  toll  is  the  charge  we  make  and 
the  deduction  from  the  total  metal  contents.  The  deduction  for  the 
total  metal  contents  is  only  intended  to  cover  the  exact  amount  of 
metals  lost  in  the  process  oi  roasting  and  smelting  and  refining. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  profit  out  of  it;  what  do  you  get 
out  of  it  ?    I  am  referring  to  this  agency  business. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  don't  know  any  other  way  to  answer  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, excepting  by  referring  to  the  annual  report  of  the  company. 
Our  companv  in  the  last  annual  report  showed  that  they  made  a 
profit  of  $7,000,000.  We  refined  216,000  tons  of  lead,  including  Mex- 
ican lead,  which  was  refined  in  bond,  and  we  refined  about  50,000 
tons  of  copper,  and  about  60,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  and  about 
1,000,000  ounces  of  gold,  at  a  total  value  of  about  ninety  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  what  profit  we  made  on 
each  of  these  operations;  but  for  years,  assuming — which  I  think  is 
fair — that  the  profit  in  refining  of  lead  is  $2.50  per  ton — and  when 
I  say  profit  I  mean  profit  at  the  works — that  does  not  take  out  inter- 
est, which  is  a  very  large  item  in  the  carry,  nor  does  it  take  out  de- 
preciation or  administrative  expenses  or  selling  expenses  and  the 
inevitable  loss  in  connection  with  selling.  It  is  simply  the  profit  at 
the  works.  If  we  assume  that  as  $2.50  on  lead  bullion,  and  $i  on  cop- 
per bullion,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cent  an  ounce  on  the  refining  of  silver, 
and,  say,  25  cents  an  ounce  on  the  refining  of  gold  worth  $20.50  an 
ounce,  with  all  the  risk  of  loss  in  it,  that  would  leave  a  profit  for  the 
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smelting  business  of  about  $1.50  a  ton,  smelted.  We  smelted  3,372,- 
750  tons.  I  do  not  know  any  other  way  to  get  at  our  profit  of  smelt- 
ing, and  that  of  course  includes  all  kinds  of  ores. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  annual  report  did  actually  show  a 
profit  of  seven  millions  of  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  was  one  mine.  If.  you  care  to  have  some  other 
jnines,  I  will  show  you  something  quite  different.  We  have  to  get 
an  average  profit  out  of  all  the  ore  that  goes  into  the  furnaces,  and 
any  one  charge  into  a  furnace  may  mean,  and  probably  does  mean, 
ores  from  thirty  to  fifty  different  mines,  all  mixed  together  in  a 
body  to  get  the  proper  metallurgical  formula.  We  get  out  average 
cost  and  average  margin,  the  difference  being  the  average  profit  at 
those  works.    That  is  the  only  way  we  can  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  Your  report  was  made  from  your  books,  of  course  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Absolutely.  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating." 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  annual  statement  show  any  interest 
account  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.  The  interest  account  on  the  carry  is  more 
than  a  million  dollars  from  the  time  we  pay  for  the  material  to  the 
miner. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  right  there  let  me  ask  you  a  question  for  in- 
formation. Why  is  it  that  the  business  men  come  in  here  right 
straight  along  and  when  they  are  asked  about  their  profits  they 
always  leave  out  the  interest  charge,  just  as  you  are  doing  now? 

Mr.  Brush.  Exactly.  It  is  because  it  is  a  custom  in  works  to 
figure  cost  on  what  they  pay,  what  they  pay  for  anything,  and  what 
they  have  to  pay  out  in  order  to  work  it.  The  manufacturing  books, 
I  believe,  are  kept  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  that  a  man  would 
do  when  he  was  calculating  whether  he  had  made  a  profit  or  a  loss 
would  be  to  put  in  the  interest  on  his  investment. 

Mr.  Bbush.  I  believe  you  are  right,  sir,  but  it  is  not  the  way  that 
manufacturing  books  are  kept. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  that  work  unless 
you  have  sufficient  capital — money  in  hand — to  handle  this  without 
borrowing  any  money. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  exactly  what  we  do.  The  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  paid  no  dividends  until  it  had  accumulated  a 
sufficient  amount  to  carry  all  this  material,  amounting  to  about 
$25,000,000,  and  not  borrow  a  cent.  After  they  had  done  that  they 
commenced  to  pay  dividends. 

The  Chairman.  Money  to  carry  on  business  is  like  a  plant — it  is 
part  of  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  you  come  to  make  dividends,  you  make 
dividends  on  your  capital  stock? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  dividends  are  7  per  cent  on  the  com- 
mon? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  4  per  cent  on  the  common. 

The  Chair3ian.  And  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred.  That  is  the  reg- 
ular dividend  ? 
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Mr.  Brush.  That  has  been  the  regular  dividend  for  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCall.  If  you  borrow  money  and  pay  interest  to  a  bank,  or 
to  a  person  who  loans  money,  you  would  charge  that  in  as  cost  of  the 
business,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Brush,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  McCall.  And  only  this  capital  escapes  which  is  part  of  your 
capital  stock  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  all  that  ought  to  escape. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  charge  interest  on  all  of  the  other  money  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  just  giving  the  answers  to  these  questions  off- 
hand. The  exact  figures  ought  to  come  from  our  manufacturing 
books. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  was  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  established  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  as  long  as 
two  mines  were  quoted  in  Utah,  that  I  should  give  you  both  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  go  on  with  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  only  want  to  be  fair.  I  gave  you  one  of  the  most 
profitable  illustrations  that  I  could  give  you  first. 

The  Chairman.  I  lost  sight  of  that  other  mine. 

.  Mr.  Bri-sh.  The  Daly  West  only  contains  25  per  cent  of  lead.  It 
contains  17  per  cent  of  sulphur  and  usually  over  17  per  cent  of  zinc 
I  believe  in  one  month  there  was  19J  per  cent  of  zinc.  As  I  told  you, 
we  are  obliged  to  charge  a  penalty  for  that  zinc.  Instead  of  the 
mine  getting  anything  for  the  zinc,  they  are  charged  a  penalty  on 
account  of  having  it,  because  in  the  process  of  lead  smelting  it  be- 
comes a  very  serious  charge.  And  in  this  mine,  where  we  have  an 
average  margin  of  only  $8,  we  have  an  average  cost  of  $1  more  than 
that,*  so  that  on  that  mine,  at  the  smelter,  we  suffer  a  loss  of  $1  a 
ton.  The  smelting  business  has  to  be  done  on  averages.  It  is  done 
under  very  sharp  competition.  There  is  not  an  ore  that  we  buy  at 
any  smelter  that  I  know  of  upon  which  we  are  not  subjected  to  com- 
petition in  buying  it ;  and  the  smelter  seems  to  be  always  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  ore.  He  will  have  a  surplus  of  lead  and  will  need 
silica,  or  he  will  have  a  surplus  of  silica  and  need  lead;  and  the 
charge  we  make  in  gretting  a  contract  will  depend  upon  our  needs 
and  also  the  needs  of  our  competitors.  But  usually  the  needs  of  our 
competitors  are  the  same  as  ours  for  the  reason  that  it  depends  upon 
a  certain  situation.  At  the  present  time,  for  instance,  with  silver  at 
less  than  50  cents,  the  amount  of  silica  produced  in  connection  with 
dry  ores  is  getting  so  small  that  the  smelters  are  bidding  for  silica^ 
and  pay  such  a  high  price  for  it  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  make 
any  money  out  of  the  silica  ores,  and  they  will  have  to  make  it  out 
of  the  lead  ores.  At  other  times  it  is  just  the  other  way  and  tlien 
there  is  a  shortage  of  lead  ores  when  the  smelter  will  pay  more  than 
the  lead  is  worth.  I  have  known  lead  ores  to  be  bought  at  a  loss  of 
$5  a  ton  to  a  smelter  because  the  smelter  could  afford  to  do  it  and 
because  they  had  so  many  silicious  ores  on  which  they  were  making  a 
profit,  and  which  they  could  not  smelt  without  the  lead.  And  that 
situation  will  change  month  by  month  and  often  changes  radically 
in  a  period  of  three  months. 
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Following  that,  I  would  like  to  give  you  an  illustration  which  is 

rjrtinent  and  fair,  and  when  I  say  "fair,"  I  lean  over  backward, 
did  it  by  beginning  with  the  Silver  King  mine. 
A  large  proportion  of  all  the  lead  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  I  do  not  think  you  have  had  any  statement 
with  reference  to  that  as  yet,  but  you  will  have  from  the  miners  rep- 
resenting the  lead  producers  in  Idaho.  You  will  have  a  statement 
showing  the  particular  situation  there.  I  was  able  to  get  the  cost  of 
mining  of  one  of  the  mines  that  did  not  close  down  when  lead  went 
below  4  cents.  Doubtless  you  know — I  do  not  know  whether  anyone 
has  testified  to  the  fact — ^but'as  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  when  lead 
went  below  4  cents  more  than  one-half;  or  at  least  one-half,  of  all 
the  lead  production  of  the  country  was  cut  oflf.  It  could  not  be  pro- 
duced, and  in  fact  a  good  deal  that  was  produced  was  produced  at  a 


The  Chairman.  Like  all  other  business  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  At  that  figure,  yes.  The  Silver  King  and  the  Daly- 
West  as  soon  as  lead  went  down  to  4  cents  closed  down  their  mines. 
It  is  not  the  same  with  all  other  business,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  for 
the  reason  that  some  businesses  do  not  run  blecause  they  can  not  sell 
their  product  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  miners.  They  can  sell 
their  product  to  the  smelting  company,  because  the  smelting  com- 
pany has  a  contract  that  obliges  them  to  take  the  entire  production 
of  the  mine,  and  the  smelting  company  has  to  take  it  whether  it  can 
sell  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  but  the  price  went  down. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  And  the  price  went  down  because  of  lack  of 
dehiand  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because  of  surplus  of  production. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  same  reason  that  affected  all  other  indus- 
tries; they  could  not  sell  at  a  profit,  therefore  they  shut  down.  If 
you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  other  business. 

Mr.  Brush.  You  can  see  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  that, 
because  there  is  some  one  who  stands  ready  to  take  the  material. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  market  price? 

Mr.  Brush.  And  they  took  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  smelter  will  take  it  at  his  price,  which  is  the 
market  price,  and  when  that  gets  down  below  the  point  where  it 
pleases  them  they  shut  down? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  what  they  do.  I  only  referred  to  4  cents 
because  that  was  the  point  that  was  fixed  upon  by  a  number  of 
mines,  and  I  selected  a  mine  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  which  was  able 
to  make  money  at  four  cents,  although  that  mining  company  owned 
three  other  wmes,  all  of  which  closed  down.  Now,  in  working  out 
that  ore — the  ore  ran  8  per  cent  lead  when  it  was  mined  and  3^  ounces 
of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore  as  it  was  mined — when  it  was  concentrated 
7.8  tons  of  ore  made  1  ton  of  concentrate.  In  the  process  of  con- 
centration the  mine  lost  13  per  cent  of  lead  and  33  per  cent  of  silver 
in  the  ore,  and  the  concentrates  were  shipped  to  our  smelters  in 
Colorado.  Now,  without  going  through  all  of  the  calculations  that 
are  before  me,  I  will  say  that  it  came  down  to  this:  The  1  ton  of  lead 
cost  the  mine — I  am  speaking  now  of  actual  cost — $48.35  to  mine 
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it  and  to  concentrate  it,  and  two-thirds  of  that  cost  was  labor,  while 
the  other  third  was  very  largely  timber.  The  amount  paid  for  freight 
on  1  ton  of  lead  was  $25.50  f  that  was  freight  on  the  concentrates 
to  the  smelter  and  freight  from  the  smelter  to  the  refiner  of  the 
bullion,  getting  it  to  the  New  York  basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  total  amount  of  freight  paid  was  $25.50.  The 
cost  to  the  smelter  was  $5.55 ;  the  cost  to  the  refiner  was  $4.50,  mak- 
ing a  total  cost  of  $83.90.  The  silver  in  it  was  worth  $16.21.  If  you 
deduct  that,  and  throw  all  the  cost  upon  the  lead,  which  is  certainly 
not  a  fair  .way  of  figuring  costs,  you  will  bring  out  the  cost  of  1 
ton  of  lead  at  $67.69,  or  ^.38  a  hundred  pounds.  Now,  at  4  cents 
New  York,  there  was  a.  profit  of  62  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  That 
profit  was  divided,  31  cents  to  the  mine,  15  cents  to  the  smelter,  and 
16  cents  to  the  refiner. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  follow  you  when  you  go  from  tons  to 
hundreds. 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  divide  by  20.  The  price  of  lead  is  always  figured 
by  the  100  pounds,  not  by  the  ton,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  use 
those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  from  tons  to  hundreds  so  suddenly  that 
I  did  not  quite  follow  it  out. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  ton  was  $67.69. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  that  2,240-pound  or  2,000-pound  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  Two  thousand  pounds.  All  American  business  is  done 
in  toni^  of  2,000  pounds.  In  the  first  place  the  mine  has  to  charge 
off,  or  ought  to  charge  off,  its  amortization.  When  a  mine  makes  a 
profit  it  takes  it  out  of  its  capital,  and  we  know  by  past  experience 
that  a  mine  sometimes  comes  to  a  very  sudden  end,  but  rarely  lasts 
through  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years ;  on  an  average  they  do  not 
last  that  long. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  Professor  Bucklev,  who  was  for 
seven  years  the  director  of  the  Missouri  bureau  of  geology  and  mines, 
and  who  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  lead  Dodies  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  in  which  he  states  that  at  the  present  rate  of  production 
of  lead  in  Missouri  the  entire  lead  fields  will  be  exhausted  in  not  over 
twelve  years.  It  is  easier  to  compute  that  than  it  is  with  mines  that 
go  right  down. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  recently  they  have  discovered  a 
lower  stratum  of  lead  and  zinc  in  Missouri?  They  have  been  work- 
ing close  to  the  surface  for  years,  but  now  they  have  begun  to  go 
down,  as  they  ought  to  have  done  before. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  that  this  statement  of  Mr.  Buckley  is  based 
upon  the  examinations  that  have  been  made  by  the  state  geologist, 
and  also  examinations  that  have  been  made  by  all  of  the  large  mining 
corporations  that  are  operating  in  Missouri,  ^hose  corporations  are 
constantly  sinking  their  drill  holes  all  over  their  territory,  and  those 
drill  holes  go  to  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  away  beyond  anything 
that  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  discover  very  rich  deposits  when  they  go  down 
deep. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  takes  that  all  into  account,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  "N^Tio  is  this  professor  that  you  quoted  ? 
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Mr.  Brush.  Mr.  E.  R.  Buckley,  who  was  director  of  the  Missouri 
bureau  of  geology  and  mines  for  seven  years.  I  believe  that  at  the 
present  time  he  is  not,  but  is  acting  as  an  independent  mining  geol- 
ogist. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Brush.  This  was  dated  December  9,  1908.  It  was  in  response 
to  an  inquiry  that  was  made  of  him  upon  that  very  point. 

Hie  Chairman.  Where  is  Mr.Buckley? 

Mr.  Brush.  He  wrote  this  letter  from  Washington.  At  that  time 
he  was  in  attendance  at  the  Conservation  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  he  live? 

ifr.  Brush.  He  lives  in  Missouri,  and,  I  think,  in  St.  Louis,  but  I 
am  not  sure  about  that.  And  then  all  of  the  mines  are  getting  deeper 
constantly.  There  has  been  no  new  discovery  of  lead  made  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  last  ten  years — since  the  tariff 
was  placed  upon  it ;  and  the  mines  are  all  getting  deeper.  And  with 
depth  their  timber  cost  becomes  heavier,  so  that  it  is  becoming  a  se- 
rious matter  as  to  where  they  will  get  it  from  at  any  cost,  especially 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alenes.  It  is  constantly  increasing  in  cost.  Labor  is 
constantly  increasing  in  cost,  and  has  increased  during  the  last  five 
years.  About  three  years  ago  the  State  of  Idaho  passed  a  law  mak- 
ing the  day  eight  hours.  The  mines  were  not  able  to  decrease  their 
labor  per  day  at  all,  consequently  it  added  just  25  per  cent  to  their 
labor  cost.  And  with  the  smelter  and  refiner,  their  profits  are  re- 
duced by  the  wear  an^  tear,  depreciation,  by  interest,  which  is  not 
taken  otf  in  this  at  all,  and  by  the  general  expense  of  administration 
of  the  corporation,  by  the  cost  of  selling,  and  the  inevitable  losses 
in  connection  with  selling.  All  of  those  come  out  of  this  profit. 
These  are  only  mill  profits,  all  that  I  have  given  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  come  out  of  the  statement  that 
your  company  made;  so  many  million  dollars  made  in  one  year? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  that  was,  as  I  showed  you,  an  average  of  about 
$1.50  per  ton  of  ore  smelted. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  mentioned  $7,000,000. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  did  not  estimate  in  that  any  bad 
debts  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  assets,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  On,  no.  Of  course,  if  there  were  any  bad  debts  accru- 
ing during  that  year,  it  did  come  out  of  that.  I  gave  you  the  mill 
cost  and  mill  profit,  and  I  simply  stated  what  ought  to  and  does  have 
to  come  out  of  the  mill  profit. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  1908? 

Mr.  Brush.  Nineteen  hundred  and  eight;  yes,  sir.  That  was  made 
out  on  the  basis  of  50  cents  for  silver. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  When  lead  was  higher  the  mines  made  more  profit, 
because  they  got  the  benefit  of  the  higher  prices. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  smelter?  What  was  his  profit  in 
1907 — ^your  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  profit  that  I  gave  you  was  of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  1906? 

^h.  Brush.  I  think  the  smelting  profit  was  something  like  $10,- 
000,000. 

the  Chairman.  What  was  it  in  1905? 
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Mr.  Brush.  Then  it  was  about  $8,000,000.  The  $7,000,000  is  the 
average  of  the  past  five  years,  and  business  has  remained  fairly 
steady  except  during  the  boom  of  1906-7. 

The  Chair3ian.  Of  course  these  reports  are  accessible  to  us? 
•    Mr.  Brush.  I  am  quoting  from  recollection,  but  they  are  public 
property. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  might  remember  a  little  cir^pn- 
stance  like  that.    * 

Mr.  Brush.  I  suppose  I  ought  to,  but  what  I  gave  you,  I  think,  , 
was  very  close  to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  quite  understand.  The  chairman  asked 
what  were  the  profits  of  the  company,  and  you  have  given  certain 
figures,  and  now  you  say  that  they  are  the  mill  profits.  I  do  not 
understand  what  that  means. 

Mr.  Brush.  Pardon  me,  but  I  gave  both. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  profits  of  the  smelting  and  refining 
company  were  what  you  gave  me,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Of  the  two  processes? 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  the  entire  mine,  one  of  the  largest  producers  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alenes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  refines  all  that  you  smelt? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  we  refine  all  that  we  smelt,  and  we  make  a 
regular  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  refine  anything  which  is  smelted  else- 
where ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  we  are  buyers  of  bullion,  copper  and  lead.  Of 
course,  these  profits  are  not  profits  made  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  doing  a  very  large  business  in  Mexico,  and  we  are  buying  ores 
from  all  over  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us,  Mr.  Brush,  the  profits  on  the  ore 
that  you  buy  and  which  is  produced  in  the  United  States  mines  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  could  not.     That  is  the  total. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  at  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  recur  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  say  that  these  costs  all  the  way  through,  both 
at  the  mine  and  at  the  smelter  and  at  the  refinery  are  made  up  very 
largelV — fully  90  per  cent — of  labor,  fuel,  and  ireight;  and  1  sup- 
pose fuel  and  freight  resolve  themselves  again  into  labor.  The  lead 
tariff,  which  is  the  subject  under  consideration,  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  miner.  The  refiner  is  not  protected  at  all  under  the  present 
tariff.  The  tariff  on  lead  bullion,  which  is  imported  from  Mexico, 
is  2^  cents.  Although  I  appear  as  representing  the  smelting  com- 
pany, I  thought  I  should  make  that  clear.  The  tariff  at  the  present 
time  is  2^  cents  on  lead  bullion,  which  is  the  production  that  is  ex- 
ported from  Mexico  very  largely  to  our  refinery  and  other  refineries 
m  this  country,  to  be  refined  here  by  American  labor  in  American 
works,  and  the  duty  on  pig  lead  is  exactly  the  same,  2^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  take  the  tariff  off  of  lead,  w^hat  would 
the  refiner  do  then?  You  say  that  it  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
miner.    If  we  took  it  off,  how  would  the  refiner  come  out  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  If  there  was  no  duty  on  lead,  there  would  be  no  lead, 
produced  in  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  and  there  would  be 
no  business  for  the  miner  or  the  smelter.  ' 
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The  Chairman.  Excepting  what  they  brought  in  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes.  And  even  that,  under  those  circiunstances,  would 
be  refined  in  Mexico,  because  labor  is  very  much  cheaper  there  than 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I  take  it  that  the  tariff  is  somewhat  for  the  pro-* 
tection  of  the  refiner  as  well  as  the  miner. 

Mr.  Brush.  Indirectly,  but  not  directly.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
sajrtng  it  is  not  directly  for  the  interest  of  the  smelter — it  is  indirectly, 
of  course,  because  there  would  be  no  business  done. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  tariiflf  is  not  well  balanced ;  that  is,  the  proper 
relation  of  a  tariff  between  the  lead  in  the  ore  and  the  refinea  lead, 
of  course  the  miner  will  suffer  from  it,  the  refiner  being  the  stronger 

farty,  but  when  you  say  the  tariff  is  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  miner 
can  hardly  see  the  force  of  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  amend  it  and  say  "  indirectly," 
of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  go  out  of  business  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  been  digging  lead  in  the  United  States 
since  the  Indians  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  before  that,  no 
difference  what  the  tariff  was? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  don't  know  what  the  price  of  lead  was  in  those 
days. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  that  the  lead  industry  has  never  let  up 
or  Stopped  in  this  country,  even  prior  to  the  settlement  by  white 
people. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  makes  you  say  that  if  you  take  this  tariff 
off — I  am  not  talking  about  whether  they  want  to  take  it  off  or  keep 
it  on — ^but  what  makes  you  say  -thai  if  they  take  the  tariff  off,  or  the 
substantial  part  of  it  off,  that  this  lead  industry  would  cease  all  of 
a  sudden  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because  lead  is  produced  in  an  altogether  different 
way.  I  think  the  Indians  would  have  had  a  very  hard  time  to  pro- 
duce lead  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  Missouri  lead  fields. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Indians  would  not  dig  down  in  the  ground,  but 
white  people  have  been  mining  lead  in  the  United  States  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  on  the  low  levels. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  working  on  the  low  levels  now,  because  they 
may  not  find  any  on  the  high  levels. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  tnie.    And  then  there  is  the  increased  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  running  smelters  and  refineries  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  in  Mexico.  Do  you  represent  the  Guggenheim  in- 
terests? 

Mr.  Brush.  Mr.  Daniel  Guggenheim  is  president  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

Mr.  CSiARK.  You  have  refineries  in  Africa,  haven't  you  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  haven't  any  refineries  in  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  Guggenheim  combination?  , 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  only  works  that  they  own — that  the  company 
owns — are  in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  you  are  running  lead  smelters  and  refineries 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Mexico,  what  do  you  care  about  whether 
the  tariff  is  on  or  off  ? 

Mr.  BursH.  Because,  as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  the  smelting 
and  refining  companies  are  vitally  interested  in  having  as  many  tons 
produced  in  this  country  as  can  be  consumed  in  this  country,  because 
we  get  a  toll  on  the  number  of  tons  of  ore  that  is  produced  in  the 
Kocky  Mountain  region. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  Congress,  or  anybody  else,  has 
ingenuity  enough  to  rig  up  a  tariff  bill  that  would  keep  these  refin- 
eries from  getting  most  of  the  profits  on  the  ore  anyhow? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  hesitate  to  p^ss  judgment  on  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  of  the  rest  of  mankind  in  with  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the 
chairman  what  I  referred  to  in  saying  that  the  tariff  was  not  di- 
rectly for  the  benefit  of  the  smelter  and  refining  companies.  I 
listened  to  the  testimony  taken  here  yesterday  upon  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule.  I  believe  it  is  customary  to  put  a  certain  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  a  little  higher  duty  oii  the  next  product,  and  a  little 
higher  duty  on  the  next  product  that  goes  beyond  that;  like,  for 
instance,  the  iron  pipe  which  I  heard  testified  about.  The  natural 
method  of  making  the  tariff,  it  seems  to  me,  on  lead  would  be  a 
certain  duty  on  the  lead  ore,  a  certain  further  duty  on  the  lead 
bullion  after  it  was  smelted,  and  a  certain  further  duty  on  the  lead 
after  it  was  refined.  I  will  show  you  the  incongruity  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  these  men  bring  this  ore  to  your  mills,  and  you 
smelt  it,  do  you  buy  the  ore  from  them? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  buy  it  and  we  pay  for  it  against  a  sight  draft, 
usually. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  how  you  pay  it,  but  what  I  was  getting 
at  was  this :  After  the  ore  is  delivered  to  the  smelter  it  becomes  your 
ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then  as  to  any  profit  or  tariff — it  does  not  make 
any  difference  naturally  by  reason  of  the  tariff — you  get? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  because  we  pay  the  miner  the  full  price,  4 
cents,  or  4J  cents,  or  (5  cents,  whatever  it  is  in  Xew  York,  and  deduct 
the  freight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  tariff  is  1^  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  And  he  sells  his  ore  the  same  as  if  he  had  a  market 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Brush.  We  have  to  have  in  that  method  of  settlement  some 
point  of  selling.  We  settle  on  the  New  York  quotations,  and  deduct 
the  freight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  not  settle  on  the  basis  of  what  you  get  the 
ore  from  the  outside  for,  and  add  the  freight  to  New  Yorlc? 

Mr.  Brush.  Simply  because  the  custom  has  grown  up  to  do  it  that 
way.    I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  when  the  lead 
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is  sold  in  the  West,  it  is  sold  for  a  price  less  than  the  New  York  price. 
The  freight  is  deducted,  so  that  it  comes  out  that  that  basis  is  the 
correct  basis  covering  the  entire  distribution  of  lead. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  buy  the  lead  on  the  basis  of  the  New  York  price, 
deducting  the  freight,  say,  from  Utah  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Supposing  a  man  in  Chicago  buys  lead,  he  buys  it  on 
the  basis  of  the  New  York  price? 

Mr.  Brush.  Less  the  price  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hjll.  Then  you  have  made  out  of  the  miner  the  freight  to 
New  York  clear  and  clean? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  because  we  sell  the  lead  in  Chicago  for  less 
than  what  we  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Hiix.  Less  the  freight  from  New  York  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brush.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HiiiL.  And  you  have  taken  fi-om  the  miner  the  freight  from 
Utah  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Hjll.  You  have  deducted  that  from  the  price  you  paid  him? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  will  say,  for  inst4ince,  that  the  freight  is  $8  from 
Colorado  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Hjll.  And  if  lead  was  worth  $100  a  ton,  you  would  give 
him  $92? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  $2  less  to  Chicago ;  we  pay  the  New  York  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  do  not  give  the  miner  the  benefit  of  the  freight 
from  New  York  to  Chicago ;  you  take  that  yourself. 

Mr.   FoRDNBY.  Let  the  gentleman  answer  the   question.    He  is 

foin^  to  answer  in  an  entirely  different  way  than  what  you  think 
e  wUl. 

Mr.  Brush.  We  pay  the  New  York  price  and  we  pay  the  New 
York  freight.  That  only  costs  us  the  Chicago  freight.  Then  we 
only  get  the  Chicago  price  for  the  lead,  and  the  difference  in  the  price 
in  lead,  that  we  lose,  is  exactlv  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
freight  which  we  make.  If  that  is  not  clear,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear,  because  it  is  absolutely  that  the  price  is  in  accordance 
with  the  freight,  and  it  works  out  that  the  smelting  companies  make 
nothing  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Chicago  price  is  the  New  York  price  less 
the  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  Where  you  sell  at  Chicago 
you  have  to  sacrifice  the  freight  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  your 
price  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  the  company  that  you  represent  here  absolutely 
fix  the  price  of  the  ore  to  the  miner  and  of  the  lead  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.  In  the  first  place,  the  price  of  the  ore  to  the 
miner  is  subject,  as  I  have  stated,  to  very  sharp  competition.  I  do 
not  know  of  an  ore  that  we  buy  anywhere  that  is  not  subject  to  the 
closest  kind  of  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  fix  this  New  York  price  that  you  are  talking 
about?     Don't  you  fix  it  absolutely? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  New  York  price  is  whatever  we  sell  our  lead  for. 
It  happens  that  we  sell  about  50  per  cent  of  all  the  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  in  plain  English,  yon  fix  the  price  of  lead? 
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Mr.  Bbush.  It  comes  to  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  do  not  fix  the  price  of  the  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  comes  to  that,  for  the  reason  that  the  other  sellers 
that  take  lead  are  willing  to  sell  on  whatever  price  that  we  sell.  They 
could  not  sell  for  more,  and  they  do  not  want  to  sell  for  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  undertook  to  sell  for  less  you  would  break 
them  up,  wouldn't  you  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Thev  are  constantly  doing  it  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Selling  for  less  than  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  a  half  a  minute  ago  that  they  did 
not. 

Mr.  Brush.  When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  mean  that  that  is  always 
the  case,  but  the  average  case. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  is  closely  allied  with  the  National 
Lead  Company,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Why,  it  happens  that  two  of  the  directors  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  RdBning  Company  are  also  directors  of  the 
National  Lead  Company.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  business  con- 
nection. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  same  directors  interested  stockholders! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  suppose  so,  but  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  same  directors  control  both  companies? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a  majority  then? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  even  a  majority? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  not  by  any  means. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  the  directors  interested  in  your  compaiiy 
control  the  business  operations  largely  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not.     They  not  only  do  not,  but 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  they  fix  the  price  of  lead  in  the  United 
States  through  the  National  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  The  National  Lead  Company,  in 
many  of  its  operations,  and  in  most  of  its  policies,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chairman.  Directly  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
are  interested 

The  Chairman.  Please  say  in  what  way  they  are  opposed  to  it,  in 
what  particular? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  in- 
terested as  the  agent  of  the  miner  in  having  the  prices  of  lead  high, 
because  he  wants  to  encourage  the  production  of  as  much  lead  as  the 
country  will  consume.  That,  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  situation.  The 
National  Lead  Company  are  interested  in  having  their  pig  lead  as 
cheap  as  they  can  buy,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  manufacturer 
and  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  And  also  because  they  feel  the  criticism  because  of 
the  extremely  high  price  of  lead  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  high,  is  it  not,  compared  with  other  countries! 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  a  table  here  that  shows  the  average  price  of 
pig  lead  by  years,  and  if  we  bring  it  to  a  St.  Louis  basis,  the  St.  Louis 
market,  it  was  about,  on  an  average,  1^  cents  a  pound  higher  than 
what  foreign  lead  could  be  laid  down  at. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  greatest  difference? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  greatest  difference,  of  course — I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  not  that  table  with  me.  I  thought  I  had  it,  but  I  have 
not.  The  greatest  difference  was,  of  course,  at  times  when  the  coun- 
try was  not  producing  as  much  as  it  was  consuming  and  was  obliged 
to  import.  That  happens  at  some  time  during  most  years,  but  it  has 
not  happened 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  statement  there,  Mr.  Brush? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  I  have  not;  but  I  will  see  that  you  have  it.  I 
thought  I  had  it  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  What  years  does  it  cover? 

Mr.  Brush.  You  mean  the  statement  that  I  had  made  up  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  covered  from  1900  to  1907. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Brush.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  that  was  the  case,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  a  portion,  I  can  give  you  this  from  recollection, 
if  you  like. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  bring  it  here  at  2  o'clock  to-day 
and  hand  it  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  well;  I  possibly  have  it  at  my  hotel. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  part  of  the  directors  of  this  refining  company  are 
also  directors  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  the  National  Lead 
Company  and  the  refining  company  are  at  cross  purposes,  or  logger- 
heads, then  how  do  these  directors  who  belong  to  both  of  these  com- 
panies operate  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  think  that  they  operate  by  acting  as  a  great 
many  directors  do,  not  being  very  active  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  company.  The  management  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  company.  Their 
policy  could  be  changed  by  the  directors,  but  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing rarely  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  Dummy  directors? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  hardly  say  that.  A  director  can  not  carry 
on  the  operations  of  a  company. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  whole  directory  can,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  could  if  they  chose  to  stay  at  the  office  every  day, 
but  directors  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  trouble  about  directors  generally  is  that  they  do 
not  stay  in  their  offices  enough. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  these  two  companies  do  not  act  in 
harmony,  the  National  Lead  Company  and  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  do  not  act  in  harmony  m  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  There  may  be  a  little  dickering  between  the  two 
companies,  but  when  they  come  to  action  do  they  not  act  in  harmony  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  state  it.  We  sell  pig  lead 
to  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  they  buy  it  as  cheap  as  they  can 
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buy  it.    If  they  think  it  is  too  high,  they  go  without  it  and  do  not 
buy  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  buy  your  product,  largely? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  price  of  your  product  to  them,  of  course, 
is  fixed  between  the  two  companies ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise — ^buyer 
and  seller? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  it,  exactljr. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  price  of  commodities  of  the  National 
Lead  Company  is  influenced  by  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  that  I  know  of  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  director  in  both  companies? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  directors  of  your  company  are  directors 
of  the  National  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  left  myself  out  when  I  said  two.  There  are  three. 
I  left  myself  out  because  I  do  not  act.    There  are  three. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  do  not  act,  so  you  do  not  know  what 
is  going  on  in  the  National  Lead  Company  ? 

^  Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  try  to  keep  entirely  free  from  all  entanglements, 
sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  your  directors  directors  in  the  Ameri- 
can Linseed  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  I  am  sure  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  Stockholders? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  that  they  are  not  allied  in  any  way 
with  the  American  Linseed  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  am  sure  they  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  United  Lead  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  United  Lead  Company  is  a  portion  of  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company. 

The  Chairman.  Do  your  people  have  any  directors  in  that  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  am  not  sure — ^there  is  one,  but  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  is  any  more  or  not.     I  am  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  director? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  not.    I  do  not  think  there  is  but  one. 

The  Chair^ian.  Is  your  corporation  allied  in  any  way  with  the 
American  Smelters  Steamship  Company  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  The  American  Smelters  Steamship  Com- 
pany— we  own  that  entirely.  It  simply  represents  the  steamers  that 
run  between  Mexico  and  New  York,  bringing  the  product  of  our 
works  from  Mexico  to  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  spoke  about  the  product  from  this  ore. 
Is  there  another  product,  blue  vitriol? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  a  by-product  of  copper  smelting. 

The  Chairman.  And  whenever  you  have  lead  ore  with  copper,  a 
copper  product,  you  have  blue  vitriol  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  BiA  you  do  have  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  Yes;  we  sometimes  do.  We  only  make  it  when  it 
pays  to  make  it. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  your  product  of  blue  vitriol  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  very  small,  indeed.  I  believe  our  Perth  Amboy 
plant  has  not  made  any  blue  vitriol  for  the  last  year,  and  our  Omaha 
plant  makes  on  an  average,  I  think,  300  tons  a  month.  They  make 
it  simply  as  a  by-product  from  the  smelting  operations.  They  use 
the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  the  waste  sulphuric  acid  from  the  refin- 
ing operation,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  owns  mines  in  Mexico,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  ?  What  is  the  production  of  your 
mines  per  year  of  lead  in  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  At  the  present  time? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  rather  skip  the  present  time  and  take  it 
last  year. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  will  ^ve  you  the  avera<^. 
^  The  Chairman.  All  right;  maybe  you  are  m  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion now. 

Mr.  Brush.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  present  time,  the  lead 
mines  of  Mexico  are  producing  more  than  ever  before.  The  mines 
owned  or  controlled  by  our  company  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time 
are  producing  about  3,000  tons  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  pig  lead  in  the  ore.  That  is  at  least  50  per  cent 
more  than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  or  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  mines  located  with  reference  to 
the  seaports  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Tbey  are  all  located  in  the  northern  portion  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  ore  is  smelted  at  Velardena,  Chihuahua,  and  Monterey. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  that  from  the  seaport  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Monterey  is  about  125  miles,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection. With  reference  to  the  freights,  you  might  be  interested  in 
those  points 

The  Chairman.  I  will  get  to  that  in  a  little  while.  Are  these 
mines  rich  in  lead  ore,  more  so  than  the  mines  of  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  should  say  not.  They  vary  very  radically, 
i.  have  returns  here 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  compared  with  the  concentrates 
that  you  spoke  of  this  morning,  but  the  ore  as  it  comes  from  the 
mine. 

Mr.  Brush.  In  lead,  I  should  say  that  the  average  is  higher  than 
in  the  United  States  for  the  reason  that  the  Mexican  mines  are  not 
as  deep  as  the  mines  in  the  United  States ;  they  have  not  been  worked 
as  long. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  find  out  the  proportion  of  lead  in  the 
ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mine. 

Mr.  Brush.  They  run  close  to  6  and  8  per  cent  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  silver  or  gold  in  these  mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  run  compared  with  the  mines 
in  Utah? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  silver  in  the  ores  in  Mexico  is  considerably  more 
than  in  the  United  States-  A  comparative  product  in  bullion  is  about 
150  ounces  to  the  ton  of  bullion  in  the  United  States  and  about  400 
ounces  from  Mexico,  on  the  same  basis  of  smelting. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  lead  bullion? 

Mr.  Brush.  I^ead  bullion.  The  silver  is  very  largely  in  connection 
with  lead  bullion. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  silver  do  you  get  in  a  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  what  I  was  just  stating.  In  a  ton  of  lead 
bullion  of  American  production,  150  ounces,  and  Mexican  production, 
400  ounces;  in  other  words,  in  richness  of  silver,  Mexican  produc- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  production  of  the  United  States,  is  as 
400  is  to  160. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  mines  are  not  as  deep  in  the  ground? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  mining? 

Mr*  Bri'Sh.  I  have  the  cost  of  labor  and  I  have  the  cost  of  freight. 
I  have  not  in  detail  the  cost  of  mining  for  any  mine.  Of  course,  the 
costs  are  very  different,  but  in  labor  it  is  about  as  follows :  The  com- 
mon peon  labor  is  about  5  cents  an  hour,  gold,  in  Mexico:  the 
mechanics  get  10  cents  an  hour,  gold;  carpenters  get  7i  cents  an 
hour,  gold ;  hoist  men  and  trammers  and  pump  men,  which  are  a  little 
better  class  of  labor  around  mines,  get  10  cents  an  hour,  gold.  Those 
are  the  present  prices.  They  are  materially  higher  than  the  prices 
of  five  years  ago.  The  increase  in  labor  in  Mexico  has  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  comparative  efficiency  of  those  peons 
and  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  mines  in  the  Kocky  Mountain 
districts  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  say  that,  compared  with  the  kind  of  Poles 
and  Austrians  that  we  have  to  work  very  largely  .in  the  American 
smelters  in  the  last  year  or  two,  that  they  are  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  those  who  worked  previous  to  that; 
what  were  they? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  efficiency  of  the  American  labor  is  increasing;  it 
is  improving. 

The  Chairma>\  How  does  it  compare  with  the  miners  that  handled 
the  Rocky  Mountain  districts  in  1905? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  can  not  give  you  any  absolute  comparison,  for  I  do 
not  know  how  to  do  it.    It  would  be  simply  a  guess. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  knew  all  about  it  when  you  compared 
with  the  Poles  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  said  I  thought  that  during  that  time 
the  comparison  was  one  way.  Before  that  the  American  labor  was 
more  efficient  and  the  Mexican  labor  was  less  efficient ;  in  other  words, 
the  tendency  throughout  the  last  three  years  has  been  to  make  the 
American  labor  less  efficient  and  the  Mexican  labor  more  efficient. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  tliere  was  any  change  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  districts  since  you  have  used  the  lator  of  Poles 
and  people  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Brush.  During  the  last  two  j^ears — of  course,  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  months  there  has  not  been  such  a  demand  for  labor,  and 
we  have  been  able  to  select  our  labor;  but  up  to  that  time  we  were 
not  able  to  select  it  and  had  to  take  anything  we  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  these  mines  that  you  own  in  Mexico 
from  a  railroad? 

Mr.  Brish.  We  usually  have  a  railroad  or  a  branch  of  a  road  run 
right  to  the  mine;  in  fact,  we  have  no  mine  that  does  not  have  a 
branch  road  running  right  to  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Branches  that  you  have  biiih? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  sometimes  bulla  them  ourselves  and  sometimes  th^ 
railroad  does  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cost  of  freight  from  the  mine  to  the 
smelter? 

Mr.  Brush.  From  the  principal  mines  to  the  principal  smelters  of 
Mexico  it  is  $3  gold. 

The  Chairman.  Per  ton  of  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Per  ton  of  ore.  That  would  be  $6 — it  runs  about  50 
per  cent  concentrates,  and  it  would  mean  about  $6  gold  on  the  lead. 
The  freight  from  the  Monterey  smelters  to  New  York  is  $4  ffold,  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  freight  from  the  Mexico  mines  to  New  York  is 
$10  per  ton  of  lead,  assuming  that  the  concentrates  shipped  were  50 
per  cent,  which  is  perhaps  a  little  more  than  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Put  right  in  there  the  cost  of  freight  from  the 
Colorado  mines  to  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  freight  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  which  pro- 
duce a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  lead  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  smelters  in  Colorado  of  $100  valuation,  which  is  the  same  in 
Mexico,  is  $10  a  ton  of  ore.  That  would  be  $20  a  ton  of  lead.  And 
then  the  freight  on  the  ton  of  lead  from  Denver  to  New  York  is  $7 ; 
so  that  the  freight,  comparing  the  Mexican  principal  mines  with  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  is  $10  gold  per  ton  of  lead  in  Mexico  and  $27 
per  ton  of  lead  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hh^.  Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  freight  was  $25 ;  that  is,  $1.25  a 
hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  from  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Hnx.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brush  did  not  agree  with  that  statement  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  upon  what  you  figure.  I  gave  the  freight 
on  the  bullion.  He  is  giving  the  freight  as  it  w^orks  back  to  the  lead 
in  the  ore,  and  that  depends  absolutely  upon  how  much  per  cent  of 
lead  is  in  the  ore. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  freight  you  charge  back  to  the  miner 
you  said  was  $1.25  a  hundred. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  the  entire  freight  that  we 
charged  back  to  the  miner  was  the  freight  we  paid  from  the  smelters 
to  New  York,  which  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  smelters  is  $7,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Utah  smelters  it  is  $9  to  $10,  I  am  not  sure  which. 
That  is  per  ton  of  lead. 

The  Chairman.  The  Cceur  d'Aleno  districts  produce  what  pro- 
portion of  lead  that  runs  through  your  mills? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  proportion  of  the  country's  production — I  think 
the  entire  production  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  district  is  about  150,000 
tons  a  year  of  lead,  while  the  entire  production  of  the  country  is 
350,000 'tons. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  there  any  smelter  nearer  the  Cceur  d'Alene 
district  than  your  smelters  in  Colorado? 

Mr.  Brush.  There  are  competing  smelters  in  Colorado  and  in  Utah, 
and  one  right  in  the  C^eur  d'Alene  district  itvself :  and  those  are  the 
principal  competitors  for  the  lead  ores  in  theins(»lves,  one  right  in 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  district. 
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The  Chairman.  That  would  save  considerable  freight,  being  right 
in  the  district? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  do  save  freight,  but  they  lose  it  in  other  ways. 

The  Chairman.  They  lose  because  they  have  to  have  you  refine  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  because  they  can  not  get  the  mixture  of  ore 
to  smelt  correctly.  The  Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  for  instance,  to  give 
you  an  illustration,  are  owned  by  large  corporations.  If  they  could 
smelt  more  profitably  themselves  right  at  the  mines,  then  they  would 
not  sell  the  ore  to  us,  for  they  woiud  put  up  their  own  smelters  and 
smelt  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  own  any  smelters? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  it  is  not  profitable  for  them  to  smelt. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  directors  on  their  boards? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  with  the  exception  of  one,  our  company  has 
no  interest  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  one  Mr.  Brush? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  not  speaking  of  myself.  There  is  only  one  mine 
in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  that  our  company  is  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in,  and  that  is  in  a  very  minor  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  the  average  freight  was  $27? 

Mr.  Brush.  Per  ton  of  lead;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  average  freight  from  the  west- 
em  mining  districts  on  the  350,000  tons  they  produce? 

Mr.  Brush.  Of  the  350,000  tons,  about  125,000  tons  I  believe  are 
produced  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  do  not  come  to  the  smelting 
company  at  all.  They  there  simply  melt  it  down.  There  are  no  precious 
metals  in  their  ores,  and  consequently  they  do  not  need  the  metal- 
lurgical smelting  tfiat  is  necessary  with  respect  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain ores.  So  that  the  other  ores  are  produced  all  over  the  country. 
Colorado  produces  now,  I  believe,  about  40,000  tons.  A  few  years 
ago  they  produced  60,000  tons.  Even  with  the  high  prices  on  lead 
their  product  has  decreased  very  largely,  because  the  mines  are  work- 
ing out  and  no  new  mines  have  been  discovered;  and  they  are  run- 
ning lower  and  lower  in  all  the  mines,  not  only  with  respect  to  lead, 
but  also  silver  and  gold. 

The  Chairman.  The  Missouri  mines  have  no  precious  metals  to 
help  them  out.  You  say  that  the  process  of  reducing  the  lead  to 
bullion  is  much  more  simple? 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  much  more  simple. 

The  Chairman.  And  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  Brush.  No.  If  you  give  credit  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines  for 
their  silver,  in  other  words,  you  simply  throw  the  silver  in  as  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  making  the  lead,  which  I  do  not  think  is  a  fair  way 
to  figure,  you  will  find  ftiat  the  lead  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  costs  on  an 
average,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  4  cents  a  pound;  and  in 
Missouri,  according  to  the  best  evidence  we  can  get,  it  costs  about  8i 
to  3f ,  and  that  is  without  making  any  charge  for  amortization,  which 
ought  to  be  10  per  cent  of  all  the  capital. 

The  Chairman.  That  takes  into  account  the  precious  metals  they 
get? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes ;  that  is  giving  credit  to  them  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  tlie  cost  of  the  lead  bullion  from  the  Mex- 
ican mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  have  to  sell  at  the  foreign  price. 
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The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  what  is  the  cost- 


Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you  that  because,  as  I 
say,  it  depends  entirely  upon  whether  the  niine  is  100  feet  deep  or 
whether  it  is  500  feet  deep  and  whether  it  contains  6  ounces  of  silver 
or  25,  or  whether  it  contains  any  gold  or  not,  as  to  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  vice-president  and  general 
mana^ger  of  this  company,  you  do  not  know  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  know  that  the  lead  is  sold  at  an  average  of  2  cents  a 
pound  at  the  mine,  and  the  mines,  most  of  them,  make  money  at  that. 
Some  of  them  make  a  little  money  and  some  of  them  considerable 
money. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  sold  at  2  cents  a 
poimd  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  mine  sells  the  ores  to  the  smelter  at  London  price 
less  the  freight. 

The  Chairman.  It  nets  2  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  nets  2  cents  a  pound  to  the  miner.  The  present 
price  of  lead  in  London  is  equal  to  2J  cents  a  pound.    It  costs  three- 

auarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  freight  to  get  it  there.  So  it  brings  it 
own  to  a  net  price  of  2  cents  at  the  mines. 

The  Chairman.  Transportation  is  one-half  a  cent? 

Mr.  Brush.  Three-quarters  of  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  mine  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  about  the  way  it  figures  out. 

The  Chair3£an.  And  then  in  addition  to  that  there  is  a  smelting 
and  refining  charge? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  take  all  of  their  cost  of  mining 
and  smelting  and  refining  out  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  it  is  just  about  the  same  as  it  is  in  America. 
That  is,  it  is  refined — our  bullion  is  refined  in  America.  There  is 
some  bullion  refined  in  Mexico.  I  assume  it  is  refined  for  less  than 
we  can  refine  it  for  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  about  the  same  for  everything  except  the 
cost  of  labor  and  freight  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  is  higher,  but  the  smelting  is  the  same, 
practically 

Mr.  Brush.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  same  per  pound,  deducting  the 
price  of  the  precious  metals,  because  there  is  none  found  there,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  vour  pardon 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  same,  deducting  value  of  the  precious 
metals? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes ;  that  goes  into  the  profit  of  the  mine.  The  profit 
of  the  mine  depends  on  the  amount  of  precious  metals  that  they 
have. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  tell  me  the  difference  in  market 
price  of  lead  bullion  was  between  this  country  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  say  this :  At  times  when  the  country  is  not  producing 
as  much  as  they  need,  and  have  to  inaport,  the  price  will  run  up  to 
the  importation  price  for  the  time.  That  of  course  is  self-evident; 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  time  it  is  imnecessary  to  import,  and  then  the 
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price  drops  off.  So  up  to  the  boom  time  of  1906  the  price  of  lead 
averaged  a  little  over  4  cents  in  St.  Louis,  just  about  what  it  is 
at  the  present  time,  which  I  consider,  on  a  normal  basis,  about  the 
average  price  of  pig  lead  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  is  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Brush.  Abroad  at  the  present  time  it  is  2J  in  London. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  the  same  period  you  were  comparing  it, 
you  gave  us  the  difference  in  the  price  of  lead  between  the  pricft 
abroad  and  St.  Louis  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  all  on  that  one  sheet  that  I  have  left,  I  think,  at 
the  hotel. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  is  engaged  in  smelting  and  re- 
fining ores  in  bond,  so  to  speak  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  All  of  the  ores  that  are  imported  from  Mexico  are 
imported  in  bond ;  it  is  all  smelted  and  refined  in  bond,  and  since  a 
year  ago  in  April  it  has  all  been  exported.  Now,  for  a  year  and  a 
half  we  have  exported  every  pound  of  that  lead. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen  made  some  criticism  about  the  amount 
that  you  were  allowed,  I  don't  know  what 

Mr.  Brush.  I  can  tell  you  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  For  some  reason  or  other  in  the  law 

Mr.  Brush.  The  smelter  only  pays  for  90  per  cent  of  the  lead 
that  is  shown  hj  the  assay.  That  is  on  the  assumption  that  in  the 
process  of  roasting,  smelting,  and  refining,  the  smelter  will  lose  that 
10  per  cent,  and  the  Government  regulation  as  to  drawback,  which 
was  made  after  a  careful  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Treasury 
officials,  is  acknowledging  a  wastage  of  10  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
they  find  by  an  examination  of  the  books  of  the  smelting  company 
and  the  sworn  testimony  given  by  the  smelting  company  that  the 
average  loss  of  lead  in  smelting  and  refining  is  10  per  cent.  The 
consequence  is,  if  you  pay  duty  on  lead  and  bring  it  in  and  manufac- 
ture it  in  this  country  and  export  the  manufactured  article,  the 
Treasury  Department  gives  an  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  and  that 
is  based,  as  I  saj^,  upon  careful  examination,  which  has  been  made 
three  times,  during  my  recollection,  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
Why  Mr.  Allen  should  say  that  statistics  show  that  only  97  per  cent 
is  saved  is  more  than  I  know.  I  am  sure  he  has  not  examined  the  sta- 
tistics of  our  company,  for  instance ;  I  know  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  the  rate  of  profit  on  the  lead  which  we 
get  from  Mexico  and  refine  and  sell  abroad  compare  with  the  profits 
on  the  lead  you  sell  in  the  United  States  from  the  mines  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  do  not  have  any  profit  fi*om  selling  either  there 
or  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  how  you  get  it,  but  the  profit  to 
your  company  from  the  smelting  and  refining  of  ore,  and  getting  it 
into  the  market,  pound  for  pound,  how  does  it  compare,  the  lead  from 
Mexico  and  the  lead  from  the  LTnited  States  that  you  sell  here? 

Mr.  Brush.  All  smelting  in  Mexico  is  done  at  a  lower  cost  than  it 
is  in  this  country.  We  do  not  refine  in  Mexico,  so  I  do  not  know 
how  much  it  costs  there.  There  are  refineries  in  Mexico.  We  refine 
in  this  country,  so  that  the  costs  I  have  given  for  refining  are  exactly 
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the  same  for  American  bullion  and  Mexican  bullion,  except  for  the 
difference  that  the  Mexican  bullion  contains  about  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  silver  and  oftentimes  five  or  six  times  as  much  gold, 
and  of  course  the  more  silver  and  gold  there  is  in  the  bullion  the  more 
it  costs  us  to  refine,  the  more  metal  is  lost,  and  the  more  risk  we  take. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  ore  from  other  mines  than  those  you 
own  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  largely.  Our  mining  there  is  only  from  inheri- 
tance. 

The  Chairman.  You  take  it  on  the  same  terms  that  you  take  the 
ore  from  the  mines  in  the  United  States?  I  mean  you  take  it  in  the 
same  way? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir ;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  make  the  same  charges  against  the  ore  that 
you  do  with  the  American  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Exactly.  It  is  exactly  the  same  in  Mexico  as  here. 
There  are  some  ores  taken  out  at  a  loss  and  some  are  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  I  have  finished. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  finished  or  not. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  American  laborer  will  do  as  much  work  in  ten 
hours  as  two  Mexicans,  won't  he? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  on  the  class  of  American  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  American  laborer  now,  you  know  what 
I  mean  by  American  laborer,  he  will  do  in  ten  hours,  and  do  it  easily, 
as  much  work  as  two  Mexicans? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  probably  that  is  the  case,  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  Poles  and  Polacks  and  Slavs  you  have  got  out 
there,  are  they  good,  stout  men,  or  are  they  small,  runty  fellows? 

ilr.  Brush.  Most  of  them  are  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Brush.  And  they  are  very  slow  and  very  ignorant. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  not  1  out  of  15  is  a  naturalized  American  citizen? 

Mr.  Brusil  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  is  probably  the 
case,  because  most  of  them  are  men  who  have  not  been  in  this  country 
but  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  paid  any  attention  to  that  feature  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  simply  assumed  they  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  had  occasion  to  investigate  2,400  of  them  once  to  see 
how  they  were  going  to  vote  and  I  found  out  of  the  lot  only  150  had 
been  naturalized,  and  I  supposed  it  would  run  that  way  all  over  the 
country. 

Another  thing.     You  say  you  have  no  refinery  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  what  shape  do  you  ship  your  lead  from  Mexico  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  form  of  lead  bullion,  containing  silver  and  gold 
in  solutions  and  some  impurities. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  are  your  principal  plants? 

Mr.  Brush.  You  mean  smelters? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  In  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  mean  where  are  they  generally  ? 
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Mr.  Brush.  In  the  United  States,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  I  am  more  interested  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Brush.  One  is  in  Texas  and  four  in  operation  are  in  Colo- 
rado, and  one  in  Utah,  and  one  in  Montana,  and  refineries  at  Omaha 
and  Chicago  and  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  each  of  those  refineries  does 
a  certain  amount  of  smelting. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  all  the  smelting  you  do  is  this 
Mexican  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  give  you  in  tons,  but  in  lead 

Mr,  Clark.  Well,  about? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  lead  we  are  refining  about  15,000  tons  of  American 
lead,  and  we  are  refining  at  the  present  time  about  7,500  tons  of 
Mexican  bullion,  just  about  one-half.  As  I  said  before,  the  amount 
that  we  are  refinmg  from  Mexico  is  now  greater  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  makes  you  keep  quoting  New  York  as  a  standard 
all  the  time?  Nobody  lives  much  east  of  New  York  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Brush.  For  the  reason  that  the  contracts  are  made — ^the  way 
we  make  our  contracts,  giving  the  whole  price  to  the  miner,  we  have 
got  to  use  the  price  of  a  certam  point,  and  then  deduct  the  freight  to 
that  certain  point.  We  choose  New  York  to  make  the  price,  and 
deduct  the  freight  to  New  York.  It  would  be  just  as  easy  to  make 
the  price  St.  Louis  and  deduct  the  freight  to  St.  Louis,  if  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  do  that,  but  the  other  custom  has  grown  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  tried  our  best  with  one  witness  who  was  here  to 
make  him  tell  what  we  thought  was  the  truth,  but  we  did  not  succeed 
in  doing  it,  and  that  was  that  you  could  ship  lead  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  cheaper  than  from  Chicago  to  Utah,  and  he  never  did 
admit  it,  and  left  this  House  without  admitting  it.  Well,  that  is  not 
true,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  You  say  you  can  ship  lead  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco cheaper  than  from  Chicago  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  he  stated,  and  he  stated  it  over 
and  over  again. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  may  be  true ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 
I  never  knew  of  any  lead  being  shipped  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  even  to  Utah. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  was  trying  to  make  him  say  on  cross-examina- 
tion that  he  was  located  out  there  in  Utah  better  for  lead  purposes 
than  the  Mexicans  were,  and  that  the  Missouri  men  were  fairly  well 
located,  but  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  him,  and  nobody  else  could  get 
it  out  of  him.  Several  of  us  took  turns  at  him,  and  he  stuck  to  it  to 
the  end,  that  Utah  was  not  favorably  situated  for  the  purposes  of 
shipping  lead. 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  it  is  not.  The  freights  are  verv  much  heavier 
from  Utah  than  from  Mexico.  The  freights  on  ore  irom  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  when  carried  back  to  the  lead  in  the  ore,  comes  to 
$27,  in  comparison  with  $10  from  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  this  Coeur  d'Alene  lead  shipped  to?  Where 
is  it  principally  sold  and  consumed  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  All  of  the  lead  of  the  country  is  consumed  virtually 
between  St.  Louis  and  New  York.     I  do  not  suppsoe  that  there  is 
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1  per  cent  of  the  lead  consumption  of  the  country  west  of  St.  Louis. 
I  mean  as  pig  lead.  Whatever  is  consumed  out  mere  is  shipped  out 
in  the  form  of  manufactured  products, 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  because  there  are  no  manufacturers  of  lead 
that  I  know  of  between  St.  Louis  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  account  for  that  strange  phenomena, 
when  all  the  lead  in  the  United  States,  nearly,  is  gotten  between  St. 
Louis  and  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Brush.  Simply  because  the  manufacture  has  grown  in  that 
section  of  the  country,  and  it  has  not  grown  up  in  the  other  section 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  these  Mexicans  paid;  did  you  say 
50  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Fifty  cents  a  day,  whereas  in  the  Coeur  D'Alene  sec- 
tion they  are  paid  $3.65  a  day  of  eight  hours.  That  is  about  45  cents 
an  hour,  as  compared  with  5  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  we  produce  in  the  United  States  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever  in  your  judgment  all  of  the  lead  that  we  use? 

Mr.  Brush.  Why,  I  believe  that  the  production  of  lead  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  very  largely.  Certamly  below  4  cents.  We  have 
found  by  experience  that  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  country  was 
cut  off  and  shut  down.  As  the  price  increases  from  4  cents  the  pro- 
duction increases,  and  it  is  in  a  regular  ratio  with  the  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  anyhow,  as  to  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  came 
here  upon  the  invitation  of  the  committee 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand;  but  you  certainly  have  some  notions? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have,  decidedly,  and  would  be  glad  to  state  them.  I 
believe  if  the  duty  on  lead  in  ore  is  made  less  than  1^  cents  it  will 
cut  off  very  decidedly  the  production  of  pig  lead  in  this  country.  I 
believe  that  a  cent  and  a  half  duty  to-day  protection  to  the  miner  is 
not  much,  if  any,  better  than  a  cent  would  have  been  when  the 
Dingley  tariff  was  put  on.  And  the  result  is  that  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  very  dangerous  thing  indeed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  lead  at  all. 
Now,  when  you  go  beyond  that,  you  then  come  to  protect  the  smelter 
and  refiner,  and  there  has  been  a  protection  there  to  the  smelter; 
there  has  been  no  protection  to  the  refiner,  I  believe  there  ought  to 
be  some  protection  to  the  refiner. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  refineries  are  getting  along  pretty  well  now,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  T  will  show  you  why.  It  is  this.  When  this  duty 
was  put  on  by  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  the  duty  on  bullion  and  lead 
was  made  the  same,  there  was  no  pig  lead  refined  in  Mexico  at  that 
time.  If  you  imported  pig  lead  at  that  time  you  had  to  import  it 
from  Europe.  The  two  freights,  the  freight  oyer  and  the  freight 
back,  the  time  it  takes  to  get  here,  the  uncertainty  of  the  market, 
were  sufficient  protection  for  the  refiner.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, lead  is  refined  in  Mexico,  and  the  result  is  we  bring  our  bullion 
from  Mexico  and  refine  it  in  New  York  Harbor,  at  American  works 
costing  several  million  dollars — which  we  would  not  build  again  if 
we  had  it  to  do  over  again;  we  would  build  the  works  in  Mexico — 
and  with  American  labor  paid  very  much  higher  than  the  Mexican 
labor,  and  yet  we  can  not  sell  our  lead  to  New  York  consumers;  they 
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buy  the  Mexican  lead  that  is  refined  in  Mexico  and  brought  to  New 
York  and  sold  there 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because  they  can  not  get  the  other.  There  are  times 
when  the  country  wants  more  lead  than  the  country  produces  and 
we  have  to  have  more  lead.    Then,  again 

Mr.  Clark.  Now 

Mr.  Brush.  I  would  like  to  say  this  right  here,  if  you  will  permit 
me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Brush.  They  buy  it  for  drawback  purposes.  They  buy  it 
and  pay  the  duty  and  manufacture  it  and  export  the  manufactures. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  thing  is  that  Mexican  lead 
doesn't  come  in  except  when  our  supply  of  lead  runs  short;  is  not 
that  so  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to  except — -»- 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  so.    Now 

Mr.  Brush.  Except  to  the  extent  that  this  lead  from  Mexico,  that 
is  sold  for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  and  export,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  drawback,  comes  in;  and  that  is  coming  in  all  the  time  to 
the  extent  of  9,000  to  10,000  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  all  that  is  true,  how  does  the  tariff  help  in 
that  matter?  If  the  lead  only  comes  in  when  our  stock  runs  short, 
then  how  does  Mexican  ore  come  into  competition  with  American 
ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  If  you  have  the  price  of  lead  5  cents,  there  will  be  a 
certain  shortage;  if  you  have  the  price  of  lead  4  cents,  there  will  be 
a  greater  shortage.  The  shortage  will  be  just  so  much  more,  and 
there  will  be  then  so  much  more  imported. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  practically  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  lead  in  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  very  far  from  it.  As  I  stated,  there  have  been 
no  new  lead  mines  discovered  of  any  consequence  whatever  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  mines  that  have  been  producing  are  constantly 
depleting  their  reserves. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  you  ought  to  have  a  little  more  tariff, 
then? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  the  duty  on  lead  ore  should  remain  the  same 
as  it  is,  should  not  be  reduced  at  all.  I  think  the  duty  on  pig  lead 
can  be  reduced,  because  that  protection  for  the  smelter  is  not  a 
necessity. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  mean  the  difference  between  one  and  one-half  and 
two  and  one-eighth? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  it.  I  think  that  that  difference  can  be  cut 
down.  I  am  saying  that  as  a  smelter  and  a  refiner,  and  I  say  that 
against  the  direct  interests  of  the  smelting  and  refining  company. 
The  indirect  advantage  is,  finally,  that  we  are  interested  in  having 
the  American  refiner  produce  as  many  tons  of  ore  as  possible  in  this 
country  provided  it  can  be  sold  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  a  while  ago  that  you  thought  there 
ought  to  be  some  protection  to  the  refiner? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  say  so  now.     I  think  in  reducing  the  tariff  on 

fig  lead  that  it  ous^ht  not  to  be  reduced  as  much  as  on  pig  bullion, 
f,  for  instance,  the  duty  on  pig  lead  was  reduced  three-eighths, 
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it  would  make  it  IJ,  and  the  duty  on  lead  bullion  was  reduced  so 
as  to  protect  the  Anierican  laborer  that  is  refining  bullion  in  this 
country  by  one-half  cent,  it  would  make  Ihe  duty  on  bullion  five- 
eighths. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  about  lead  in  the  ore? 

Mr.  Bkush.  I  have  stated  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  reduce  that  duty.  I  believe  the  duty  of  1^  cents  now  is 
no  more  protection  than  1  cent  would  have  been  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  know  the  current  value  of  a 
ton  of  lead  in  the  rock  at  the  mine.  What  is  it  worth  in  the  market 
now? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  pay  just  whatever  the  New  York  price  is  for  the 
lead 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand;  but  what- 


Mr.  Brush  (continuing).  And  whatever  the  London  price  is  for 
the  silver. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  it  worth  by  the  ton  now,  the  ore  in 
the  stone,  in  the  rock? 

Mr.  BoNYXGE.  That  changes  every  day,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  changes  every  day  according  to  the  prices  of 
silver  and  lead.  To-day  the  New  York  price  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company  is  4.30,  and  they  are  paid  $4.30 
a  hundred  pounds  for  90  per  cent  of  the  lead. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  you  have  had  experience  enough  to  know 
about  what  that  would  be  for  the  lead  content  of  the  stone  at  the 
mine. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  figured  it  in  my  early  testimony,  taking  that 
one  mine,  which  is  one  of  the  few  mines  that  were  profitable  in  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  when  lead  was  at  4  cents,  and  which  did  not  close 
down,  and  consequently  it  is  an  illustration  that  gives  better  than 
an  average.  I  showed  that  at  4  cents  for  lead  in  Js  ew  York,  and  50 
cents  for  silver  the  mine  was  making  31  cents  a  hundred  pounds  of 
lead  in  ore 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  me  get  that  in  my  mind  clearly.  The  ore, 
then,  in  the  stone  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  is  worth  31  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  that  is  about  what  it  nets  them  at  those  prices, 
and  that  is  without  making  any  deduction  for  amortization. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  ore  in  the  rock  worth  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mine  in  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  not  figured  that  up,  but  there  is  this  difference : 
The  Coeur  d'Alene  miner  gets  4.30  cents  for  the  lead  that  is  in  his  ore ; 
the  Mexican  mines  get  2  cents  for  the  lead  that  is  in  its  ore,  so  there 
must  be 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  that  in  mind,  so  that 
you  could  give  it  readily.  I  notice  the  duty  of  1^  cents  a  pound  is 
equivalent  to  78.80  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Upon  lead  in  the  ore. 

Mr.  Brush.  The  London  price? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  1^  cents  divided  by  that  four. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Thirty  dollars  a  ton.  Well,  the  Government 
takes  the  price  that  it  sold  for  in  Mexico,  and  it  is  our  duty,  and 
it  makes  78.8  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 
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Mr.  Brush.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  you  see  the  difference 
in  the  labor,  5  cents  and  4^  cents 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  there  is  practically  79  per  cent 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  Mexico  and  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  know  so.  I  know  that  lead  can  not  be  produced  in 
the  .Unite  States  at  4  cents,  except  a  restricted  amount,  whereas  I 
know  that  lead  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  Mexico  that  only 
nets  them  2  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  difference,  Mr.  Brush,  is  mainly  at- 
tributable to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  very  largely  freight  also;  there  is  a 
very  large  difference  in  freif^ht. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  world's  price  of  ore  in  bullion  pig 
to-day? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  w^orld's  price  for  lead  is  £13,  was  yesterday  £13 
3  shillings  9  pence,  London,  which  means  that  it  would  cost  to  deliver 
it  in  New  York 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  it  worth  in  London  in  dollars  and 
cents? 

Mr.  Brush-  It  is  $2.76  in  London— £13. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  $2.75  a  hundred  i 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  have  a  tariff,  a  duty  of  $2,125? 

Mr.  Brush.  On  pig  lead,  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  reasonable  duty  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  that  can  be  reduced ;  I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  smelt,  eliminating 
now  the  question  of  freight,  how  much  is  the  cost  of  smelting  con- 
centrates, of  reducing  the  concentrates  to  pig  lead  or  bullion  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  depends  so  entirely  upon  the  supply  of  ores  and 
location  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  an  average.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  statement  from  East  Helena  snowing  a  cost  there  of  $4.38 
a  ton  of  all  classes  of  ore.    That  is,  the  average  on  all  ore. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Four  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  on  all  ore.  Whereas  at  the  Murray  plant  it 
was  $3.25. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is^  $3.25  per  ton  of  lead! 

Mr.  Brush.  No.  sir;  that  is  per  ton  of  ore  that  is  smelted. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  average  is  about  50  per  cent  of  lead  con- 
tained in  the  concentrate? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  lar^  receipts  of  lead. 
They  are  received  in  concentrates  running  around  45  per  cent.  But 
I  am  figuring  this  on  all  the  tons  of  ore  that  are  smelted,  and  there 
are  lots  of  tons  of  ore  smelted  with  no  lead  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  safe  to  say,  then,  Mr.  Brush,  that  it  does 
not  cost  more  than  $8  a  ton  for  the  lead  for  smelting,  calculating 
that  the  concentrates  run  about  50  per  cent  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  this  example  I  gave  I  used  $3  per  ton  of  concen- 
trates as  the  cost  of  smelting. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Three  dolars  per  ton  of  concentrates  ? 

Mr.  Brush..  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  at  50  per  cent  it  would  amount  to  $6,  but 
suppose  we  fix  it  at  $8.  Eight  dollars  will  amply  pay  the  cost  of 
smelting,  will  it  not? 
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Mr.  Brush.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  we  have  a  differential  to  protect  this  smel- 
ter of  $4.50  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  smelting  process  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  think  that  is  too  high  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  think  we  need  any  at  all,  any  duty  for 
smelting? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  there  should  be  some.  It  costs  very  much 
more  to  smelt  in  this  country  than  in  Mexico.  Why  should  there  not 
be  a  protection? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  me  suggest  this  thought  to  you :  With  prac- 
tically 80  per  cent  of  duty  on  the  lead  content  of  the  ore 

Mr.  Brush.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  protection  to  the 
smelter. 

Mr.  Cri^mpacker.  It  has  in  this  way.  It  keeps  it  out  of  the  coun- 
try. Practically  80  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  lead,  there  would  not  be 
any  American  lead  practically  sent  to  Mexico  to  be  smelted,  even  if 
we  had  no  duty  at  all,  no  differential  at  all  in  favor  of  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Brush.  No.  I  think  not;  although  it  might  be  the  case,  you 
can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  that  duty  would  be  sufficiently  high  to 
make  it  profitable  in  this  country  to  mine  and  smelt  and  refine  lead, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  come  down  to  this  in  my  thought,  and  that  is,  that 
smelting  is  done  in  Mexico  at  the  present  time  with  Mexican  ores  and 
Mexican  labor,  costing  very  much  less  tlian  American  labor,  and 
Mexican  ore  is  imported  here,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  give  some 
advantage 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  what  j^urpose? 

Mr.  Brush.  For  smelting  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  In  bond? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  bond,  yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  suppose  now  we  had  no  differential  at  all 
and  the  Mexican  ore  could  not  come  into  this  country,  lead  in  bullion 
or  pig.  without  paying  $30  a  ton  duty.  You  say  that  our  ores  could 
not  profitably  be  taken  down  to  Mexico.  Would  there  still  be  profit 
enough  in  the  mining  of  lead  to  justify  its  production,  smelting,  and 
refinmghere? 

Mr.  Brush.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  1 J  cents  is  the  protection  to 
the  nnner,  and  that  is  needed.  Beyond  that  is  protection  to  the 
smelter  and  refiner. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Is  that  not  sufficient  to 
practically  keep  foreign  lead  out  of  this  market? 

Mr.  Brush.  \Ve  thought  that  when  the  duty  was  placed  on  it  by 
the  Dingley  bill  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  difference 
between  the  duty  on  l)ullion  and  the  duty  on  pig  lead,  but  now  we 
find  that  that  is  not  the  case,  because  they  have  started  to  refine  in 
Mexico,  and  they  are  refining  lead  in  Mexico,  and  that  refined  lead 
is  being  marketed  in  New  York  at  a  price  so  that  the  American  Smelt- 
ing and  Refining  Company  can  sell  their  lead  that  is  refined. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  market  it  in  New  York  for  American  con- 
sumption? 
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Mr.  Brush.  It  is  marketed  there. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  For  drawback  purposes,  but  I  mean  for  Ameri- 
can consumption ;  there  is  practically  no  lead  coming  to  this  country 
for  our  consumption  now,  is  there  ?  / 

Mr.  Brush.  But  the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company 
would  naturally  like  to  sell  to  the  lead  consumers  in  New  York  the 
lead  they  refine  rather  than  have  them  buy  lead  that  is  refined  in 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  I  am  anxious  to  know  about  is  whether 
this  $30  a  ton,  levied  for  whatever  purpose,  no  matter  for  whose  pro- 
tection it  maj;  have  been  imposed,  is  not  sufficient  to  practically  secure  * 
to  the  American  refiner  the  control  of  the  American  market,  and 
incidentally  the  American  refiner  and  smelter. 

Mr.  Brush.  Well 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  not  operate  that  way? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  possibly  might;  but,  as  I  say,  the  illustration  is 
right  here  now  that  the  lead  that  is  being  refined  in  Mexico  is  being 
sold  in  New  York  in  competition  with  our  American  refined  lead 
from  Mexican  bullion  that  is  refined  there  in  bond. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  differential  do  you  think  would  be 
safe  to  remove? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  differential  of  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  between  the  ore  and  the  bullion,  and  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
between  the  bullion  and  the  pig  lead. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  now  1^  cents  on  the  ore  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  would  add  one-quarter  of  a  cent;  that 
is,  one-eighth  for  smelting  and  one-eighth 

Mr.  Brush.  For  refining. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Making  the  total  duty  on  the  refined  product  If, 
instead  of  2^^? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  that  could  be  done  without  any 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  smelters. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  you  are  in  favor  of  increasing  the  duty 
on  refined  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  thought  the  duty  on  refined  lead  could 
be  reduced  three-eighths  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  think  it  should  be  raised  on? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  raised  simply  in  comparison.  I  thought  the  duty 
on  bullion  should  be  reduced  one-half  a  cent  and  the  duty  on  pig  lead 
reduced  three-eighths  of  a  cent.  They  both  now  carry  the  same  duty. 
So  by  that  means  there  would  be  a  preferential  between  the  bullion 
and  the  pig  lead  of  one-eighth,  whereas  now  there  is  not  any. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  you  want  that  so  that  the  American 
refiner  of  foreign  ores  can  sell  to  the  American  trade  that  is  doing  an 
export  business. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  put  that  differential  on  there,  would  not 
that  make  the  American  exporter  pay  more  for  his  raw  material  in 
this  country  than  the  manufacturer  abroad,  and  therefore  put  him  at 
a  disadvantage  with  his  competitor  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  it  would  not  at  all.  He  would  get  a  drawback 
of  whatever  the  duty  is,  which  brings  it  down  to  the  I-iondon  price. 
The  matter  of  fact  is,  by  that  process  the  manufacturers  in  New 
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York  or  on  the  sealx)arcU  or,  in  fact,  out  in  Pittsburg,  are  getting 
tlieir  lead  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  the  manufacturer  in  Europe. 
In  fact,  on  account  of  freight  differences,  they  are  sometimes  getting 
it  for  something  less  than  tlie  manufacturers  abroad  pay,  and  there 
is  quite  a  business  being  built  up  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  I  understand  correctly  from  your  testimony, 
the  lead  that  is  being  imported  into  this  country  is  being  exported 
again? 

Mr.  Bkitsh.  Yes,  sir.  Entirely  so.  That  is,  it  is  all  being  im- 
ported in  bond,  and  then  it  is  all  being  exported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  under  the  present  duty  there  is  practi- 
cally no  competition  with  the  American  lead  market  for  home  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  so ;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  present  duty  is  prohibitory  so  long  as  this  coun- 
tiy  produces  more  or  as  much  as  it  needs.  They  buy  here  first.  The 
price  would  go  to  the  point  where  it  will  be  produced. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  only  when  the  American  stock  of  lead  i^ 
exhausted  that  the  foreign  lead  can  come  in  at  all  ?  , 

Mr.  Bri-sh.  That  is  so;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  duty  manifestly  is  too  high,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  My  understanding,  and 
the  way  I  was  brought  up  as  a  protectionist,  is  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  protectionist  that  the  product  of  this  country  should  be  en- 
couraged up  to  the  point  of  the  necessities  for  consumption,  that  we 
ought  to  eventually  be  able  to  produce  everything  that  we  consume. 

Mr.  Underwood!  You  think,  then,  that  the  ideal  condition  to  pro- 
mote American  industry — to  bring  capital  and  labor  up  to  its  highest 
advancement  in  the  industry — is  to  prohibit  competition  from  abroad 
and  give  the  sluggish  manufacturer  in  America  the  absolute  control 
of  the  American  market,  regardless  of  what  anybody  is  doing  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Brx  SH.  No;  I  do  not  think  that.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an 
economic  possibility  in  my  opinion.  As  soon  as  it  costs  so  much  less 
than  the  article  brings  as  to  give  an  abnormal  profit,  the  competition 
will  reduce  that  price.  I  know,  for  instance,  take  lead,  if  a  price 
of  6  cents  brings  out  more  pig  lead  than  the  country  consumes,  the 
price  will  go  to  4  cents  and  cut  off  production,  and  will  bring  about 
an  equilibrium  with  a  fair  profit  on  the  cost.  As  I  showed  you,  the 
costs  are  very  much  larger  m  this  country  than  they  are  abroad. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer,  although  it  may  be  good  policy  at  times  to  develop  our 
industries  and  our  manufacturing  inaustries,  yet  the  ultimate  result 
we  are  striving  at  is  to  produce  a  better  and  cheaper  product  for  the 
consumer.  That  is  the  only  justification  of  the  protective  tariff,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  think  so,  although  I  must  say  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  carry  on  a  discussion  in  regard  to  the  economic  fea- 
tures of  the  protection  theory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  put  a  prohibitory  duty  on  any  article 
so  that  there  could  be  no  competition  from  abroad,  you  withdraw 
all  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  producer  to  come  up  to  the 
best  and  latest  standards  of  development,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Brush.  I  know  this ;  that  with  the  present  price  of  lead,  it  has 
varied  in  accordance  absohitely  with  the  production  and  the  demand 
in  this  country,  based  upon  the  cost:  and  the  cost  is  abnormal  as  com- 
pared with  Mexico,  which  is  our  competitor,  for  the  reason  that  the 
labor  is  so  much  higher  now.  We  can  not  get  over  that  fact.  You 
put  the  tariff  at  a  point  that  is  not  prohibitory  and  then  lead  will  not 
be  produced  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  have  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  iron  ore,  and 
that  is  not  prohibitory,  but  the  development  of  iron  ore  in  this  coun- 
try is  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  a  surplus  of  iron  ore  in  this  country,  but  not 
a  surplus  of  lead  ore.  I  should  think  you  should  take  these  indus- 
tries  

Mr.  Underw-ood.  Do  you  not  think  if  there  is  a  surplus  of  iron  ore 
and  not  a  surplus  of  lead  that  the  lead  man  is  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion to  compete  than  the  iron  man,  who  has  a  tremendous  supply  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Britsh.  The  reason  why  there  is  hot  a  surplus  of  lead  is  that 
it  costs  so  much  more  to  get  it,  in  the  way  of  freight  and  labor,  and 
because  it  is  deep  mining,  whereas  with  iron  it  is  different.  I  would 
like  to  put  right  in  here  this  feature,  that  you  must  not  lose  track  of. 
Mining  is  altogether  different,  and  you  must  see  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent from  any  manufacturing  industrj\  When  I  say  mining,  I  mean 
mining  such  as  lead-silver  mining.  With  iron  it  is  different,  as  1 
understand  it.  They  have  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  ore, 
but  in  the  case  of  Wid-silver  mining,  it  starts  with  a  prospect ;  a  man 
starts  out  with  a  prospect  and  nothing  but  hope,  and  there  are  a  hun- 
dred prospects  to  every  one  mine  that  proves  to  be  a  producer,  and 
out  of  ten  mines  that  prove  to  be  producers  not  more  than  one  ever 
l^ays.  So,  unless  you  have  a  price  that  seems  to  encourage  a  man  to 
t«ke  chancas  we  will  have  no  development  of  lead  here  whatever. 

Now,  if  you  believe  that  it  is  best  for  the  country  to  buy  where  you 
can  buy  the  cheapest  and  let  this  country  get  along  without  the  great 
mining  industry  of  lead,  then  that  is  the  thing  to  do;  but  the  great 
industry  of  lea(i  mining  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  labor,  pays  an 
enormous  amount  of  freight 

Mr.  rNDERWooD.  You  are  getting  very  far  away  from  my  proposi- 
tion. Mr.  Brush.  My  proposition  did  not  goto  the  point  of  suggesting 
tlisit  we  take  all  the  duty  off  of  lead  ore  or  lead.  It  was  that  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  got  a  duty  on  iron  ore.  a  large 
juKount  of  which  is  coming  into  the  country.  We  have  a  duty  on 
coal,  und  a  considerable  amount  of  coal  is  coming  into  the  country. 
We  1  ave  a  duty  on  w(M)len  iroods,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
woolen  ifoods  is  coming  into  the  country.  Those  industries  are  not 
laniruishing:  they  are  in  a  healthy  condition;  they  are  being  properly 
taken  care  of;  their  workmen  are  being  employed,  and  they  are  not 
paying  a  prohibitive  duty.  As  to  the  development  of  ir<m  ore,  you 
talvc  a  brown  iron  ore  mine,  and  you  drift  back  into  the  hill,  and 
ViHir  mine  may  become  exhausted.  You  have  spentthousands  of  del 
lais  on  it,  perhaps,  and  you  lose  it  all,  because  you  take  the  same 
chances  you  would  in  a  lead  mine  or  in  a  copper  mine. 

Mr.  Brush.  T  don't  think  so,  although  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  I'nderwood.  AVhere  you  have  the  ore  running  in  strata,  like 
vou  have  with  red  fossiliferous  ore.  it  nuiv  i)e  different;  but  when  vou 
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have  a  brown  ore,  that  lies  in  pockets,  you  have  no  way  to  ascertain 
how  much  you  have,  and  you  may  exhaust  your  supply  and  lose  a 
large  part  of  what  you  put  in  the  mine.  Yet  that  industry  seems  to 
be  prosperous.  I  want  to  know  why  you  want  a  prohibitory  duty, 
a  duty  that  you  admit  is  prohibitive ;  why  should  you  insist  on  such 
a  duty  when  we  have  not  such  duties  on  other  lines  of  industry  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  people  should  impoi-t 
anything  that  they  could  get  just  as  cheap  here.  I  am  not  able  to 
discuss  those  points.  It  may  be  that  in  those  mines  you  speak  of  they 
have  to  have  certain  grades  of  one  thing  and  certain  grades  of 
another.  That  is  not  so  in  pig  lead.  Pig  lead  is  pig  lead  the  world 
over. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  do  not  know  of  any  reason,  I  will  suggest 
this  thought  to  you :  That  although  we  may  apply  a  protective  duty 
or  a  revenue  duty  and  there  will  be  developed  manufacturing  indus- 
tries here  at  home  and  the  tariff  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  develop- 
ment, yet  in  the  end  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  some  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  and  do  yon  not  think  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
competition  that  will  prevent  monopolistic  prices  from  growing  up 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Brush.  As  I  say,  that  is  a  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  that 
I  do  not  feel  competent  to  go  into.  I  simply  know  that  the  lead 
industry  has  been  built  up  under  a  protective  tariff,  and  with  a  less 
tariff  that  industrj^  would  be  not  destroyed  but  comparatively 
destroyed.  I  know  that  in  the  building  up  of  a  manufacturing  indus- 
try our  industries  have  often  been  able  to  compete,  but  in  this  case  I 
know  the  lead  industry  could  not 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2  oVlock. , 

(Thereupon,  at  11.50  a.  m.,  the  committeo  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  BRUSH— Continued. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brush,  what  percentage  of  the  consumption 
of  lead  in  this  country  is  refined  by  your  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  production  of  lead  last  year,  1907,  was  reported 
to  be  about  370,000  tons,  and  we  renned  about  175,000  tons  of 
domestic  lead.     That  would  be  virtually  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  Mexican  ores  does  your 
company  refine? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  that  the  importations  now  from  Mexico  are 
about  9,500  tons  of  lead,  and  of  that  we  import  about  7,000  tons  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  that  you  refine  of  the  production  of 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  production  of  the 
Mexican  mines  is? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  that  the  9,500 
tons  is  the  total.  I  do  not  think  any  lead  goes  anywhere  else  than 
to  this  country. 
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The  Chairman.  Except  what  goes  to  vour  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  Except  what  comes  to  tnis  country  for  refining,  or 
in  a  refined  state  to  be  sold  here.  I  do  not  know  of  any  pig  lead 
going  from  Mexico  abroad. 

The  Chairhak.  Is  there  a  refinery  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  we  have  none  there.  There  is  a  refinery  there 
owned  by  a  Mexican  company. 

The  Chairman.  The  renneS  lead  is  sold  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  sold  in  New  York  almost  entirely.  It  com- 
petes with  our  lead  that  is  refined  here  but  smelted  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  think  there  ought 
to  be  a  protective  duty  on  the  refined  products? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  Now  that  lead  is  refined  in  Mexico,  with 
Mexican  labor,  that  competes  with  the  Mexican  bullion  that  is  re- 
fined in  this  country,  it  seems  as  though  that  business  ought  to  be 
protected.  It  is  not  protected  at  all  in  the  present  tariff.  I  think 
that  is  a  reasonable  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  they  only  refine  about  2,000  tons  which 
come  to  this  country,  against  our  consumption  of  350,000  tons? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  do  not  even  refine  that  much.  I  do  not  think 
they  refine  more  than  900  tons. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  for  manufacturers  on  exportations  where 
they  get  the  drawback? 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  amounts  you  re- 
fine you  get  the  drawback  on — 7,000  tons.  '  The  margin  between  1,000 
and  2,000  tons  that  they  refine  and  bring  into  this  country 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  No ;  they  only  refine  about  900  tons  of  that.  The  rest 
is  bullion  brought  in  and  refined  at  other  refineries  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  900  tons  sold  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Biasii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumi'ackek.  For  use  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Hiu'sii.  For  uijuuifacture  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CiJi'MPACKKR.  Upon  which  there  is  no  drawback? 

Mr.  Biasii.  I  think  it  is  very  Inrpely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
material  to  be  exported. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  T  understood  you  to  sjiy  that  li  cents  on  lend  in 
ore  will  junount  to  about  the  same  protection  that  a  cent  amounted 
to  in  1897? 

Mr.  Bin  sii.  T  think  so.  I  think  there  is  more  protection  needed 
now  than  then,  for  the  reason  that  the  costs  are  more  now  tlum  then. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Then  1  cent  a  pound  in  IS9T  would  have  been 
prolubirive,  practically,  except  for  the  lead  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  w  hat  we  produce  here  i 

Ml.  Bursii.  I  do  not  think  it  w;>uld  have  l)een  ])i-ohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  Y'>u  say  now  there  is  no  lead  iinj)orted  here  ex- 
cept to  make  up  llie  deficiencv  in  what  we  proiluce? 

Mr.  Bri  sH.  Nat II rally  the  domestic  ])rodncer  fills  the  market  as 
lon^  as  he  can. 

The  (^iiAiKMAN.  They  fill  it  at  the  hame  price,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Biu  sii.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  the  same  results  would  have  ob- 
tained if  tliere  had  be^Mi  onlv  1  cent  a  pound  on  tlie  lead  in  ore  in 
1897  in  the  tariff*  bill  then? 
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Mr.  Brush.  I  think  that  with  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  in  1897 
the  miner  would  have  made  just  as  mucn  money  As  he  will  now  make 
with  a  duty  of  IJ  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  House  was  right  in  1897  in  fixing  this 
duty  not  higher  than  1  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  simply  giving  you  this  as 
a  business  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  appear  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  who  did  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  was 
not  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  was  formed  in  1899  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  have  been  formcfd  in  April,  1899. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  made  up  of  some  thirteen  corpora- 
tions, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  About  that.    I  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  number. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  go  into  the  statement  of  what  those 
corporations  were.  Do  you  happen  to  recollect  what  the  capital  was 
at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  that  it  was  $65,000,000.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  $05,000,000  or  $55,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  $65,000,000  was  the  proper  figure  at  that 
time.  Then  in  1901  they  acquired  the  smelting  and  refining  business 
of  M.  Guggenheim  Sons,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  paid  for  that  property? 

Mr  Brush.  They  paid  for  the  property  and  for  cash 

The  Chairman.  Property  and  what? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  paid  for  the  property  ant^  cash,  a  certain  amount 
of  cash,- the  remaining  stock,  the  difference  between  $65,000,000  and 
$100,000,000. 

The  Chairs \N.  How  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  paid  $:^5,000,000  of  stock  for  the  Guggenheim 
properties  and  a  certain  amount  of  cash,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  in  1905  they  acquired  the  property  of  the« 
American  Smelters'  Security  Company,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  they  took  an  interest  in  tlie  American  Smelt- 
ers' Security  Company  to  the  extent  of  a  portion  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  $17,751,000? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  majority,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  was  a  majority  oi  the  common  stock. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  American  Smelters'  Security  Company 
owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Federal  Mining  and  Security  Com- 
pany at  the  time,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  And  also  the  Utah  Security  Company? 
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Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  your  pardon;  ask  the  first  question  again;  I 
think  I  was  wrong  in  my  answer  to  that. 

The  CnAiR3iAN.  The  American  Smelters'  Security  Company  at 
that  time  owned  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Federal  Mining  and  Se- 
curity Company,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  did  not  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  at  that  time,  you  say? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  acquired  it  subsequently? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  acquired  it  subsequently ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  objection  to  Mr.  Brush  sitting  down,  Mr. 
Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not.    Be  seated,  Mr.  Brush. 

Mr.  Brush.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hill. 

The  Chairman.  Your  company  does  not  own  as  much  of  the 
United  Lead  Company  as  formerly? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  do  not  own  any  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  own  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  own  some  of  it  before  April  30,  1906, 
did  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhat  part  of  it  did  they  own  ?  How  much  of  it 
did  they  own? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  was  comparatively  a  small  amount,  but  I  am  not 
clear  in  my  mind  as  to  what  the  amount  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  early  part  of  1907  did  your  company 
acquire  control  of  the  copper- refining  plant  in  Baltimore  owned  by 
Keizer  &  Co.? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  made  a  contract  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  contract  been  fulfilled? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  You  have  not  acquired  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  have  not  acquired  it  as  yet.  The  contract  covered 
a  period  of  about  five  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  control  of  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  expect  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  actually  control  it  now? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  managed  by  the  oflncers  of  the  company. 

The  Chairman.  Officers  of  your  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  the  officers  of  the  Baltimore  company. 

The  Chairman.  The.  Keizer  Company? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  Keizer  Company,  who  remain  the  vsame  as  previ- 
ously, and  they  operate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockholders,  and 
our  company  has  so  far  acquired  alxmt  one-fourth  of  the  stock,  if  I 
remember  rightly. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  a  contract  by  which  they  are  to 
acquire  the  whole,  say  within  a  period  of  five  years? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it. 
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The  CuAiHMAK.  The  capital  stock  of  your  company  now  is  how 
much  ? 
Mr.  Brush.  One  hundred  million  dollars. 

The    Chairman.  Fifty    million     dollars     common     stock     and 
$50,000,000  7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  ? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The   Chairman.  And   the   preferred   stock  has  always  paid   the 
usual  7  per  cent  dividend  ? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Annually? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  common  stock  paid  dividends  of  1}  per 
cent  per  quarter  from  January,  1904,  to  July,  1905? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the 
exact  dates. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  October,  1905,  to  April,  1907,  they  paid 
If  per  cent  quarterly? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  on  July  15,  1907,  they  paid  2  per  cent? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  this  last  year  the  dividends  on  the 
common  stock  were  cut  down  to  4  per  cent? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  you  have  been  paying 
out  of  the  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  property  acquired,  have 
you  not? 
Mr.  Brush.  For  the  property  acquired? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  For  instance,  in  buying  in  some  of  these 
companies  you  have  assumed  some  bonds? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  original  organization  of  the  American  Smelting 
and  Refining  Company  there  were  bonds  in  existence  against  the 
Omaha  plant  whicn  were  assumed  by  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company. 
The  Chairman.  How  much  were  those? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  amount  now  to  about  $300,000.    I  think  at  the 
time  they  were  something  like  $900,000,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
amount.    That  was  nine  years  ago. 
The  Chairman.  Did  you  assume  any  other  bonded  indebtedness? 
Mr,  Brush.  No,  sir ;  and  no  bpnds  have  ever  been  issued. 
The  Chairman!  You  have  an  item  in  vour  report  of  investments 
ml^O^  of  $4,179,000.    What  was  that  investment? 

Mr.liRxjsH.  Well,  a  part  of  it  was  the  Ignited  Lead  Company  stoc^c 
that  you  mentioned.  I  can  not  from  recollection  tell  vou  what  the 
balance  was. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  include  the  177,500  shares  of  American 
Snielters*  Security  Company  stock  of  a  par  value  of  $17,7^0,000? 

Mr.  Bkush.  No,  sir;  that  has  never  been  given  any  value  on  the 
books  of  the  company. 
The  C:nAiRMAN.  How  much  did  that  cost  you  ? 
Mr.  BrcrsH.  It  cost  us  a  guaranty  . 
^e  Ckairman.  It  cost  you  what? 
^'  Bftr^H.  It  cost  us  a  guaranty  . 
Ine  Cftairmax.  How  much  was  that? 
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Mr.  Brush.  The  guaranty  was  the  principal  and  the  interest  on 
$30,000,000  of  IJ  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  st(x?k. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  never  have  inventoried  as  a  part  of 
your  capital  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  because  it  is  problematical  as  to  its  worth. 
It  never  has  had  any  earnings,  never  has  paid  any  dividends,  and  we 
do  not  know  when  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  American  Smelters'  Security  Company;  wh^t 
does  that  mean?    What  was  the  property  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  purchased  a  number  of  properties  in  Mexico  and 
in  this  country.  It  purchased  the  smelting  works  at  San  Francisco 
of  the  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Company,  and  the  stock  of  the 
Tacoma  Smelting  Company  at  Tacoma,  the  stock  of  the  Federal 
Lead  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  the  stock  of  the  Velardena  Smelting 
Company,  of  Mexico,  and  all  mining  properties  except  the  gold- 
mining  properties  of  the  Guggenheim  Mming  Company  in  this  coun- 
try, and  also  a  certain  amount  of  cash  which,  I  think,  was  something 
like  $5,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  companies  competitors  of  yoars  before 
they  were  purchased? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  a  very  distant  way.  The  mines  were  producers  and 
not  competitors.  The  only  smelting  plants  purchased  were  those  in 
San  Francisco  and  Tacoma.  They  deal  entirely  with  ores  of  the 
Pacific  coast  and  do  not  compete  with  the  ores  on  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  vice  versa.  The  business  is  very  much 
by  itself.  The  busmess  of  the  Selby  Smelting  and  Lead  Compamr 
is  only  a  minor  degree  in  lead.  It  is  mostly  in  precious  metals,  ft 
has  a  gold  product  of  $35,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  security  company  own  all  the  stock  ot 
those  various  corporations? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  own,  of  course,  all  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  company  owns  the  security  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  onlv  own  $17,000,000  of  common  stock  out  of  a 
total  capitalization  of  $f7,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  own  that  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  the  rest  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  owned  all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the 
worlcf.    It  is  very  largely  owned  abroad  in  Amsterdam. 

The  Chairman.  What  dividends  does  that  pay? 

Mr.  Brush.  Five  per  cent  cumulative. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  true  ever  since  tlie  purchase? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  companies  are  being  run,  I  suppose 
and  doing  business,  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  the  profits  are  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  of  dividends  paid? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  profits  have  been  to  tliis  date  just  about  emial 
to  the  dividends.    There  is  a  very  sliglit  surplus — less  than  $200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  own  an  asset  of  $17,500,000  of  stock 
which  is  paying  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Brx\sh.  No:  I  beg  your  pardon.  That  is  common  stock,  and 
never  paid  any  dividend. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  common  stock,  and  never  has  paid  atiy 
dividends? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  preferred  stock  pays  dividends? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  The  only  dividends  paid  have  been  on  the  preferred 
stock,  which  we  do  not  own. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  own  any  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  actual  money  has  been  put  into  the 
American  Smelting  and  Rfefining  Company  since  it  was  organized  in 
1899,  by  the  stockholders?    I  mean,  of  course,  outside  of  the  earnings. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  I  could  not  remember.  My  impression  is  that  in 
connection  with  the  acquirement  of  the  Guggenheim  properties  in 
1902  they  turned  over  something  like  $5,000,000  in  cash. 

The  Chairman.  Five  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  cash  being  turned 
into  the  company  since  its  organization  except  such  as  came  from 
the  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  did  you  issue  in  payment  for  the 
Guggenheim  interests? 

Mr.  Brush.  Thirty-five  million  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  million  dollars  altogether? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  $35,000,000  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  And  $5,000,000  in  cash? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  $35,000,000  paid  for  the  $5,000,000  in 
cash  and  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  got  $5,000,000  in  cash  in  the  bargain? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean  what  money  you  put  into  your  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Britsh.  That  came  in  in  that  way  by  the  issuance  of  stock.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  money  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  common  or  preferred  stock  that  they 
got? 

Mr.  Brush.  Both ;  one-half  of  each. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  any  other  cash  that  has  been 
put  into  this  company? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  remember  any  other ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  of  it  is  in  property  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  property  at  a  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  values  put  upon  the  propertv  at  the  time 
of  purchase  equaled  $100,000,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  BRirsH.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  less  the  cash. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Less  the  cash.  The  properties  were  equal  to — well, 
I  will  put  it  the  other  way.  The  capital  stock  was  equal  to  the  prop- 
erty and  the  cash. 

The  Chairman.  I  low  much  cash  did  you  acquire  with  all  these 
pfoperties? 
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Mr.  Brush.  My  recollection  is  $5,000,000  in  each  instance ;  at  the 
organization  $5,000,000,  and  at  the  Guggenheim  acquirement 
$5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  the  cash  you  got? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  am  not  sure  about  those 
points. 

The  Chairman.  You  liave  enlarged  your  various  plants  since  then, 
have  you  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent — how  many  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  remember.  The  annual  reports  show^  the 
amounts  we  have  expended  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  some  idea  of  what  amount  was 
put  in  in  the  way  of  improvements  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany since  the  organization  in  1899? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  w  ould  be  a  verv  rough  guess,  a  verv  rough  guess.  It 
might  be  another  $5,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  Not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Altogether? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  mv  recollection  at  this  moment. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  in  190G  a  surplus  of  $10,482,000? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  surplus  to-day? 

Mr.  Brush.  About  $14,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Brush.  About  $14,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  increased  that  about  $4,000,000  in  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  in  the  last  two  years.  It  was  in  April,  190G,  and 
that  is  about  two  and  one-half  years. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  annual  reports  made  as  of  the  1st  of 
January  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  made? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  are  as  of  the  30th  of  April  of  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  1st  of  April,  1906,  you  have  increased 
about  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir:  and  that  is  about  tw^o  and  one-half  years. 
Last  year  there  was  nothing  added  to  the  surplus. 

The  CijAiRMAN.  Do  you  go  ahead  and  fix  the  price,  at  which  vou 
buy  ore  and  do  tTie  other  companies  follow? 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  At  w^hich  we  buy  ore? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  tliink  there  is  any  following  about  it. 
The  price  at  which  ore  is  bought  is  sup])osed  to  be  a  secret;  that  is, 
we  buy  usually  on  a  sealed  bid,  or  if  it  is  not  a  sealed  bid  it  is  a 
negotiation  with  the  seller  in  which  we  know"  nothing  about  what  our 
competitors  offer,  except  such  as  they  may  tell  us. 

The  Chairman.  Those  facts  about  the  organization  of  your  com- 
j)any  were  thrashed  out  in  a  lawsuit,  w^ere  they  not,  about  the  time 
you  took  on  the  (xuggenheim  property,  when  some  of  the  stockholders 
tried  to  obtain  an  injunction? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  fact  was  that  an  injunction  was  asked  for,  which 
was  not  granted,  I  believe.    AAHiether  any  facts  were  brought  out  at 
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that  time  I  do  not  know.    There  were  a  great  many  statements  made 
which  I  think  were  very  wide  of  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  there  was  a  temporary  injunction, 
which  was  afterwards  dissolved  by  the  court. 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairmax.  And  I  have  a  statement  that  the  facts  appear  in 
the  affidavits  that  were  filed  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 

injunction 

Mr.  Brush  (interrupting).  I  doubt  whether  thev  were  facts,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  doubt  whether  they  were  facts  simplv  because  they 
were  stated  in  the  affidavits,  excep{  as  they  were  affulavits  made  by 
our  company.    Those,  of  course,  were  facts. 

The  Chairman.  A  temporary  injunction  was  obtained  by  some  dis- 
gruntled stockholder 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  did  not  believe  in  the  transfer? 
Mr.  Bri:sh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  management  of  the  company  did? 
Mr.  BrI'Sh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  management  of  the  company  introduced 
affidavits  to  get  rid  of  the  temporaiy  injunction  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Bri  SH.  Those  were  correct. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  the  managers  of  the  com- 
pany did  not  give  the  facts? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  those  w^ere  connect,  but  they  were  affidavits 
made  by  the  applicants,  which  T  do  not  think  contained  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Of  coui*se,  an  examination  of  those  papers  which 
the  committee  may  go  over  some  time,  may  show^  that? 
Mr.  Brush.  I  cfo  not  think  the  committee  will  know. 
Mr.  Gaines.  The  injunction  was  not  sustained  on  those  affidavits? 
Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  fellow  that  swoiv  your  way  was  all  right  and  the 
fellow  that  swore  the  other  way  was  all  wrong? 
Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  way  the  court  looked  at  it? 
Mr.  Bri'sii.  That  is  the  way  the  court  looked  at  it :  yes,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  T  understood  you  to  say  that  you  thought  possibly 
there  might  be  a  reduction  of  the  duty  cm  refined  ore  of  three-eighths 
of  1  cent. 

Mr.  Bhi'sh.  I  think  T  ought  to  say  that  I  stated  that  because  T 
have  the  feeling  that  the  committee  wants  to  reduce  the  tariff. 
Whether  that  is  the  case  or  not  T  do  not  know.  I  thought  that  there 
was  a  general  talk  through  the  papers  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do.  I  thought  under  those  circumstances  that  I  would  suggest  what 
could  be  done  in  connection  with  the  tariff  that  would  be  the  least 
damaging. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  answer  for  only  (me  meml)er  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  thought  in  1<S07  that  this  duty  as  proposed  in  the  Senate 
amendment  was  altogether  too  high:  that  the  1  cent  a  pound  that  the 
House  then  offered  in  their  bill  wa"^  high  enough.  You  seem  to  con- 
firm that.  Believing  that,  I  believed  also  that  the  duty  i)laced  upon 
refined  ore  by  the  Senate  was  also  too  high.  Now  I  am  investigating 
to  find  out  whether  I  was  right  then  and  whether  the  same  condi- 
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tions  exist  now.  Of  course,  there  is  no  concealment  about  what  ray 
feeling  was  then. 

Mr.  Brush.  My  object  is 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  I  am  sitting  in  review  and  trying 
to  ascertain  the  facts,  without  intimating  whether  it  ought  to  go  up 
or  down.  You  suggested  a  reduction  of  three-eighths  of  a  cent,  which 
you  thought  would  not  destroy  the  industry 

Mr.  Brish.  On  pig  lead. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  could  still  supply  this  market,  s-j  far 
as  tlie  American  production  was  concerned,  and  would  only  have  to 
call  on  the  foreigner  to  produce  enough  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  the 
total  amount  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  consumed  i 

Mr.  Brlsh.  And  that  will  not  be  anything.  It  has  not  been  any- 
thing for  the  last  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  three-eighths  of  1  cent  would  protect, 
according  to  your  idea  of  protection,  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  idea  of  protection  is  a  protection  that 
gives  the  whole  market  to  the  Americans  every  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  tendency.  That  is  what  every  business 
man  wants.  Every  manufacturer  wants  to-day  as  much  business  as 
he  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  And  vou,  being  a  business  man,  believe  in  that 
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principle? 

Mr.  Bruspi.  Exactly.    I  want  to  do  as  much  business  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  than  three-eighths  of  1  cent 
could  it  be  reduced  to  bring  into  equal  competition  the  American  and 
the  foreign  products? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  the  crucial  test  is  on  the  ore. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  crucial  test  is  with  reference  to  the  ore.  I  believe 
that  a  duty  of  1^  cents  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our 
producers  in  this  country.  When  you  go  beyond  that  you  are  not 
necessarily  protecting  the  ore  producer.  You  are  protecting  the 
manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  that.  If  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  smelting  and  refining,  and  the  protec- 
tion on  the  lead  in  ore  or  crude  material  is  ever  so  high,  it  is  not  pro- 
tective unless  it  is  sufficiently  high  to  make  up  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  labor  in  producing  the  ore  and  smeltmg  and  refining  both. 
In  other  words,  if  you  put  10  cents  a  pound  on  lead  in  the  ore  and 
one-half  cent  a  pound  on  the  refined  article,  in  the  end  you  would 
have  the  refined  article  coming  in  here  and  cutting  down  the  price 
of  both  the  refined  article  and  the  crude  ore.  So  I  can  not  agree  with 
you  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I  was  assuming  it  would 
not  be  less  than  the  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  three-eighths  of  1  cent  a  pound.  Would 
the  three-eighths  of  1  cent  allow  you  to  bring  in  your  Mexican  ore 
here  and  undersell  the  domestic  article? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.    The  li  cents  applies  to  that,  doe«  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  It  does,  so  long  as  you  control  all  smelting  and 
refining. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  we  do  not  do. 
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The  Chairman.  But  if  that  slips  away  from  you  and  somebody 
else  comes  in  on  it,  the  1^  cents  would  not  allow  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  No  ore  can  be  brought  in  without  paying  li  cents 
duty.    Up  to  that  point  it  is  kept  in  the  other  country  for  smelting. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  find  your  figures  that  you  were  asked  for 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir  [handing  paper  to  the  chainiian]. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  prices  per  hundred,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  in  1900  the  excess  value  of  domestic 
product  was  5  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir ;  5  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1901  it  was  $1.26  per  hundred? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1902  it  was  $1.27? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1903,  $1.37? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904  it  was  $1.34? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1905  it  was  $1.34  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906  it  was  51  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  it  was  91  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  all  refined? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  those  are  prices  on  refined  lead  averaged 
over  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  prices  are  fixed  on  European  lead  and  do- 
mestic lead,  both  delivered  at  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  foreign  lead  delivered  to  St.  Louis  with- 
out the  payment  of  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  I  will  put  these  figures  in  the  record. 

Mr^  Brush.  I  would  like  to  say,  in  reference  to  those,  that  they  are 
averages.  There  are  periods  when  the  differences  were  more  and 
there  were  periods  during  the  years  when  the  differences  were  less. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  in  your  paper  containing  these  figures 
you  say  the  average  for  the  year,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  did  not  call 
particular  attention  to  it. 

Mr;  Brush.  I  think  there  are  two  things  you  will  observe  from 
that.  One  is  that  the  average  price  of  American  lead  is  nothing  like 
the  difference  that  could  be  made  by  the  amount  of  the  duty.  It  is 
nothing  like  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  is  not  added  to  the  price  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  24  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Very  far  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes:  very  far  from  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  Nevertheless.*  I  want  to  make  this  point  also:  That  if 
the  duty  had  been  less  there  would  have  been  periods  when  the  foreign 
market  was  glutted,  and  when  our  prices  would  stand  it  or  our 
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market  would  stand  it  tliey  would  have  flooded  this  country  with 
lead  and  it  would  have  been  here  and  it  would  have  displaced  the 
American  production  throu^^h  the  year  just  to  that  extent.  So  that 
although  the  average  rate  is  nothing  like  the  duty  over  and  above 
the  foreign  price,  yet  the  duty  is  needed  to  keep  the  importations 
out  at  certain  periods. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  difference  in  price,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  was  $1.27  for  any  one  year. 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  One  dollar  and  thirty-seven  cents. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  vear  was  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  year  1903  it  was  $1.37. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  duty  was  2^  cents? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $2,125  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Brush,  what  part  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
American  product  do  you  control? 

Mr.  Brush.  About  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ci^vRK.  No  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  not,  sir. 

Mr.  CluVrk.  That  practically  controls  the  whole  thing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  to  this  extent,  that  usually  the  price  of  other 
sellers  will  conform  to  the  price  that  we  take,  for  the  reason  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  business,  and  if  we  do  not  get  business  at  one 
price  we  put  the  price  where  we  can  get  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  this  50  per  cent  include  the  output  of  your  sub- 
sidiary or  co-related  companies? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  I  believe  it  does,  because  they  are  very  slight 
indeed. 

ilr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  thing  is  that  you  control  so  much 
of  it  that  you  are  absolute  masters  ot  the  situation,  and  if  these 
smaller  men  undertake  to  get  business  by  underselling  you  you  can 
undersell  them  so  much  you  set  them  afoot  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  they  are  masters  of  the  situation  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  it  makes  no  difference  what  our  price  is,  if  they  have  a 
surplus  ()ver  what  they  can  sell  at  our  price,  they  cut  our  price  and 
sell  it;  it  makes  no  difference  what  our  price  is,  and  they  constantly 
do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  only  two  steps  in  this  lead  business  after 
you  get  the  ore— smelting  and  refining.     That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Ye^s,  sir;  the  various  ])r<)ce>^ses  in  connection  with 
smelting  and  refining. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  all  done  in  one  place? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  is  done  in  two  places. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  this  morning  in  answer  to  questions  asked, 
that  you  practically  fixed  the  price  of  lead.  I  want  to  ask  you 
again 

Mr.  Brush  (interrupting).  That  might  be  misinterpreted. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  might  be  what  ? 

Afr.  Brush.  It  might  be  misinterpreted,  I  think. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  make  an  explanation? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  did  make  an  explanation  just  now.  One-half  of 
that  lead  is  sold  by  other  people,  and  they  always  sell  their  lead. 
If  they  can  sell  it  at  oiir  price  they  will  do*  so.     li  they  can  not  sell 
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it  at  <>!ir  prico — if  there  is  a  surplus  so  that  naturally  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  bring  alx)ut  a  lower  price — they  immediately  cut 
our  prii»e  and  sell  it,  whatever  that  price  may  be. 

Air.  CraRK.  I)o  you  not  have  the  situation  so  thoroughly  in  hand 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Bri  811.  Xo.  sir;  that  is  not  so.  The  price  of  pig  lead  is  abso- 
lutely governed  by  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  that  a  moment  ago  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
another  question.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  fix  the  price  at  the  other 
(Mid  of  that  operation  by  fixing  the  price  of  the  ore  to  the  miner 
himself? 

Mr.  Bri  811.  Xo;  the  outcome  of  the  miner  depends  on  the  amount 
charged  him  for  the  process  of  smelting  and  refining.  That,  as  I 
have  stated,  is  a  matter  open  to  very  sharp  competition  at  all  points.. 
Mr.  Cl.\rk.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  buy  a  smelter? 
Mr.  Brush.  That  I  do  not  know.  We  have  just  coini)leted — that 
is,  the  Securities  Company  has  just  completed — not  completed  either,, 
but  almost  completed — a  smelter  near  Salt  Lake  City,  on  which  has. 
U'en  expended  over  $().0()0,0()().  and  it  is  not  completed  yet. 

Mr.  Ci.ARK.  How  much  does  it  cost  the  refinery  to  use  up  the 
product  of  that  smelter,  or  does  one  refinery  use  up  the  product  of  a 
^nvat  many  smelters? 
Mr.  Bri'sii.  It  ought  to  have  more  than  one  smelter  supply. 
Mr.  Clark.  It  resolves  itself  finally  to  the  fact  that  a  man  might 
<lis(X)ver  the  richest  mine  in  the  world  and  not  be  able  to  deal  with 
anybody  as  to  the  ore  except  you  and  these  other  fellows  that  have 
smelters  and  refineries  now,  because  he  would  not  have  money  enough 
to  build  a  smelter  and  refinery  ? 

Mr.  Bri«h.  No,  sir:  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  show  you  have  a 
Drofitable  transaction  and  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the  money. 
The  largest  mine  in  the  Coeiir  d'Alene  is  owned  by  very  prominent 
^•apitalists  in  Xew  York  Citv  and  San  Francisco,  and  a  smelting 
plant  of  $10,000,000  would  not  trouble  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  al)out  that.  Did  they  not 
fjohble  up  that  mining  property  simply  l)ecaust»  the  owners  of  it 
(lid  not  have  money  enough  to  work  it  advantageously? 

Mr.  Brfsh.  No,  I  think  not.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  way 
these  people  became  interested  in  the  property,  but  my  understanding 
people  became  interested,  in  the  property,  but  my  understanding  is 
is  tnat  the  ori^nal  people  are  still  interested,  and  that  they  simply 
have  brought  in  other  capital  from  time  to  time  as  they  needed  to 
develop  their  mines  and  build  their  concentrators  and  cany  on  their 
work,  which  is  a  very  large  one. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  This  Mexican  ore  that  you  bring  in   for  your  us4»s 
concentrates,  I  understand? 
Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  bring  that  in  and  smelt  it  and  refine  it  for  the 
foreign  trade  entirely  ? 
Mr.  Brush.  Absolutely.    It  is  all  done  in  bond. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  Mexican  ore  which  you  bring  in  is  never  pre- 
cipitated into  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  would  not  say  never.  It  has  not  been  in  the  last 
ei0iteen  months. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  bring  your  ore  from  Mexico  by  water,  except 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty -odd  miles  from  Monterey? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.  The  principal  amount  of  ore  brought  in 
from  Mexico  is  brought  in  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  smelted  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  shipped  out  again  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Part  of  tiie  bullion  is  shipped  to  Chicago  and  refined 
there  in  bond  and  then  is  shipped  in  bond  from  Chicago  to  New 
York  or  Baltimore  or  Boston  and  exj>orted  from  those  ports. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliy  do  they  bring  it  into  the  United  States  to  treat  ( 

Mr.  Brush.  Siruply  because  there  happens  to  be  a  smelter  there. 
If  that  smelter  was  not  there,  we  would  not  be  able  to  smelt  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  is  so  easy  to  build  a  smelter  and  refinery,  why 
does  not  some  one  build  one  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  teU  you  why  other  people  do  not  do  it.  I 
know  why  we  do  not  do  it.  We  have  our  works  already  built  here. 
We  would  have  to  sacrifice  that  value,  which  is  a  very  large  one, 
and  we  can  not  use  it  jointly  with  some  domestic  business,  and  if 
we  only  had  the  domestic  business  it  would  be  running  on  a  small 
scale ;  and  any  works  running  on  a  small  scale  runs  at  a  very  ^atly 
increased  cost.  That  is  the  reason  that  prevents  us  from  closmg  up 
the  foreign  business  in  this  country  and  going  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  a  refinery  at  El  Paso,  as  well  as  a  smelter? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  far  is  it  from  El  Paso  to  water  transportation? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  goes  to  Chicago  to  be  refined. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  they  did  have  a  refinery  at  El  Paso,  how  far 
is  it  from  El  Paso  to  navigable  water? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  could  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  strike  the  Gulf  closer  than  that? 

Mr,  Brush.  There  is  no  transportation  from  the  (iulf  that  will 
carry  the  lead  as  it  must  be  shipped,  and  to  the  ports  to  which  it 
must  be  shipped.  At  one  time,  before  the  organization  of  the  Amer- 
ican Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  there  was  a  refinerv  at  Kansiis 
City,  and  I  sold  the  product  of  that  refinery,  and  I  triei  very  hard 
to  ship  frcKn  Kansas  City  by  the  Gulf,  at  a  time  when  they  needed 
ig  lead  for  ballast  for  the  steamei>5  going  out  from  the  Gulf,  and 

found  it  impossible  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  the  running 
of  the  steameiM  and  the  fact  that  the  steamei-s  would  not  run  to 
ports  where  I  had  to  sell  the  lead. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Americans  run  about  everything 
worth  having  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  This  refinery  I  spoke  of  is  owned  entirely  by  Mexi- 
cans. There  are  very  large  interests  in  Mexico  represented  bv 
Spaniards  and  Frenchmen  and  Germans.  The  German  influence 
in  Mexico  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Clark.  AMiat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Every  time  we 
get  a  man  in  here  who  testifies  about  the  cost  of  something  in  this 
country  somebody  comes  in  and  says  it  can  be  done  so  much  cheaper 
in  Mexico,  and  this  has  caused  me  to  wonder  why  somebody  does 
not  start  a  smelter  and  refinerv  in  Mexico  and  save  this  long  journey 
from  Mexico  to  El  Paso  and  ^rom  El  Paso  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Brush.  There  are  a  great  many  strange  things  about  the 
smelting  and  refining  business.  T  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  at 
erne  time  the  American  Smelting  and  Kefining  Company  had  a  lease 
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on  a  smelter  and  mine  in  Peru.  It  was  a  very  profitable  mine.  It 
was  principally  a  silver  mine,  but  it  had  some*^  lead.  We  were  very 
much  in  need  of  that  particular  class  of  ore  in  Colorado.  The 
smelter  was  closed  and  never  was  vxm  since,  and  that  ore  was  shipped 
by  rail  across  Chile  and  by  steamer  from  Chilean  ports  around  the 
Horn  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  landed  at  Galveston,  and  went  by 
rail  from  Galveston  to  Denver,  was  smelted  at  Denver,  and  the 
bullion  was  refined  in  Omaha,  and  the  silver  shipped  from  Omaha 
to  New  York,  from  New  York  to  London,  and  from  I^ondon  to 
India  l)efore  it  was  consumed.  It  paid  better  to  smelt  it  there  with 
all  that  transportation  than  it  did  to  smelt  it  in  South  America. 

Mr.  CiJiKK.  Is  not  the  real  reason  you  keep  out  of  Mexico  becaust* 
of  the  conditions  with  reference  to  safety  of  life  and  property  down 
there? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  never  have  had  any  thought  of  jeopardy  of  that 
sort.  A  great  many  of  the  laws  of  Mexico  are  as  good  as  the  laws 
in  this  countr3%  and  we  never  have  had  the  least  trouble  from  any 
riot  or  danger  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  prices  of  lead  and  the 
production  of  lead  from  the  years  1894  to  1897? 

Mr.  Bkusii.  You  mean  for  the  entire  country? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  I  have  them ;  yes. 

Mr.  BoNY7<j0E.  Or  for  any  section  ol  those  yeai*s? 

Mr.  Brush.  1904,  for  the  entire 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  From  1894  to  1897,  I  said,  when  the  duty  was 
three-quarters  of  one  cent  a  pound  on  lead.  Do  you  Imow  anything 
about  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United  States  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  guess  that  it  was  not  more 
than  one-half  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  You  have  not  any  figures  here? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  no  figures  here,  no,  sir;  but  they  can  be  ob- 
tained very  readily  from  the  Geological  Survey. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  price  in  those  years 
was  from  1894  to  1897  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  went  as  low  as  $2.40  to  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  It  went  how  low? 

Mr.  Brush.  Two  dollai's  and  forty  cents,  Chicago. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Two  doUai-s  and  forty  cents,  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir.  I  remember  a  large  transaction  took  place 
at  $2.40,  Chicago.  I  remember  also  the  fact  that  lead  was  carried  in 
New  York  at  2  cents  by  bankers. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Were  j'^ou  in  the  same  business  then  that  you  are 
engaged  in  now? 

Mr  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  price  upon  the  lead- 
mining  industry  in  the  United  States  during  those  years  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  had  no  doubt  a  very  discouraging  effect. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Did  it  have  the  effect  of  closing  down  mines  that 
i'onld  not  do  work  with  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Bri^sh.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that,  because  I  have  no  detailed 
information ;  but  it  must  have  done  so.  because  the  product  was  very 
much  curtailed. 
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Mr.  Bdnynge.  Wliat  has  been  the  highest  price  of  lead  from  1807, 
the  year  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed,  until  the  present  time? 

Air.  Brush.  Six  cents,  New  York. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  ^Vlien  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  In  the  fall  of  1906,  if  I  remember  rightly. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  was  the  production  of  lead  in  the  United 
States  at  that  time  ?    Can  you  tell  me  that  i 

Mr.  Bri  SH.  The  year  il)06  the  production  of  lead  was  350,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  How  much  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  was  also  reported  for  the  year  1907  as  350,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  BoNVNGE.  Whnt  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  at  the  rate  of  just 
about  one-half  that.  Our  receipts  of  lead  were  cut  off  when  lead 
went  below  4  cents;  cut  off  by  about  one-half. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  By  about  one-half? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Due  to  the  lack  of  supply  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  fact  that  the  mines  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit  at  the 
price  at  which  lead  was  selling  that  spring? 

Mr.  Brush.  They  could  not  be  operated  at  a  profit  at  those  prices. 

Mr.  BoNYXGE.  So  when  the  price  goes  down  to  a  point  at  which 
American  miners  can  not  produce  the  lead  at  a  profit,  the  result  is 
they  simply  close  the  mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  natm-ally  they  have  to. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  at  what  price  do  you  say  lead  has  to  stand  in 
order  to  get  the  best  production  of  lead  in  the" United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  know  that  many  of  the  large  producing  mines  inti- 
mated last  year  to  us  that  if  we  would  not  pay  them  4  cents  for  their 
lead  they  could  not  afford  to  produce  it.  They  could  not  make  any 
money,  but  would  lose  money,  at  4  cents,  and  they  proved  it  by  closing 
down.  It  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  mine  to  close  down.  They 
have  to  keep  up  their  pumping  and  timbering,  and  all  their  general 
expenses  keep  up.  Those  expenses  all  go  on  with  no  income,  and  the 
mme  does  everything  before  it  will  close. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  of  lead  in 
the  different  mines  varies  at  each  separate  mine  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  BoxYNGE.  And  according,  also,  to  the  price  of  lead  the  relative 
cost  of  production  also  varies  with  the  price  of  lead,  which  varies 
every  day  of  the  year,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  varies  every  day,  and  it  varies  with  silver  also. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  cost  of  the  production  depends  on  the  amount 
of  lead  in  the  ore  and  also  the  amount  of  silver  that  may  be  in  con- 
nection with  that  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it,  and  the  price. 

Mr.  BoNYXGE.  If  the  price  of  lead  gets  below  4  cents  then,  it  is 
not  a  diminution  in  the  profit  to  the  lead  producer,  but  they  simply 
have  to  close  their  mines?    Is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  the  duty  of  1^  cents  were  to  be  reduced  to  1  cent 
a  pound,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  lead  in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  Brl  sii.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  the  price 
of  lead  at  4  cents  under  those  circumstances,  and  at  4  cents  we  nave 
agreed  that  the  production  would  be  seriously  curtailed. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  tendency  to  increase  the  production  would  be 
to  lower  the  price,  would  it  not  < 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  repeatedly  done  so.  It  has  always 
(lone  so. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  So  if  the  duty  were  high  enough  to  encourage  the 
production  of  all  the  lead  that  could  he  produced  m  the  United  States 
we  might  get  to  the  point  where  we  would  have  more  lead  produced 
than  there  would  be  demand  for,  which  would  necessarily  tend  to  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  so  happen.  It  is  not  made  by  the  duty  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  time.  The  rest  of  the  time  the  price  of  lead  is 
made  bV  supply  and  demand.  During  that  one-sixtn  of  the  time, 
which  may  be  one-fourth  of  the  time,  a  tremendous  amount  of  lead 
could  be  flooded  into  this  country,  and  would  be  here,  and  simply  dis- 
place the  production  of  domestic  lead. 

Mr.  Bony:nge.  If  the  price  is  not  high  enough  to  encourage  the 
mining  of  lead  in  the  United  States,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  price 
of  lead  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  the  duty  is  not  high  enough  on  lead  in  ore  to 
encourage  lead  mining  in  the  United  States,  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  price  of  lead  to  the  consumer  in  the  United  States?  Would 
it  not  result  in  less  lead  being  produced  in  the  United  States,  for  one 
thing? 

Mr.  Brush.  Certainly ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Would  not  that  tend  to  increase  the  price  or  increase 
tlie  importation  of  lead  from  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  would  result  in  importations  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  a  closing  down  of  the  mines  that  could  not  be 
worked  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Certainly.  Every  reduction,  in  my  opinion,  below 
U  cents  duty  will  result  in  increasing  importations  and  decreased 
production  in  this  country'  without  regard  to  consumption  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  How  much  of  the  smelting  company  business  is  the 
lead  business?     What  percentage  of  your  business  is  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  Out  of  a  total  value  of  our  products  of  $90,000,000 
the  pig-lead  product  is  something  less  than  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  About  two-ninths? 

Mr.  Brush.  About  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNY'NGE.  AMiat  does  the  other  business  consist  of? 

Mr.  Brush.  Gold  and  silver  and  copper. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  So  these  dividends  you  have  been  paying  on  stock, 
about  which  the  chairman  inquired  of  you,  did  not  all  come  from 
your  lead  business? 

Mr.  Brush.  A  very  small  proportion,  if  you  make  a  proper  state- 
ment of  affairs,  I  think. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  A  very  small  proportion  of  it  came  from  lead? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Hh.l.  You  said  this  morning  that  the  average  cost  of  lead  here 
was  31  cents  a  hundred  in  the  Ignited  States. 
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Mr.  Brush.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  it  you  said  was  31  cents  a  hundred,  or  $6.20 
a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  gave  the  total  figure  of  the  cost  of  producing  100 
tons  of  lead  from  a  certain  mine  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  giving 
every  expense,  and  31  cents  was  the  profit  to  the  mine. 

Mr.  Hill.  Profit  to  the  mine  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  average  cost  of  the  lead  in  the  ore — that  is 
the  way  you  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  Brfsh.  No  :  we  do  not.  We  buy  the  ore.  We  pav  for  all  the 
metals  in  the  ore — whatever  they  are—the  full  nuirket  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  base  your  price  on  what  your  estimate  of  the  con- 
tents is  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  make  a  working  charge  which  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  all  the  contents  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  assume  and  buy  the  Mexican  oi-es  on  the  same  basis 
as  that  on  which  you  buy  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Brush.  Except  as  to  the  price  of  metals. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Except  as  to  the  price  of  metals  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  take  that  ore  not  only  from  your  mine  in  Mexico, 
but  what  you  buy  in  the  market,  and  you  ship  it  to  New  York?  . 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  there  refine  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  then  you  export  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hh.l.  And  with  that  product  you  compete  in  competitive 
markets  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  what  countries? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  other  producers  of  lead  are  Spain,  Germany,  and 
England,  so  far  as  smelting  is  concerned.  So  far  as  the  actual  pro- 
ducer from  the  mines,  Australia  is  a  very  large  producer,  but  their 
ore  is  sent  almost  entirely  to  Europe  to  be  smelted  and  refined. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  lead  you  produce  from  Mexico  competes  with  those 
mines  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  of  the  things  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  get 
clear  in  my  mind  this  morning  is  if  you  can  smelt  and  refine  the 
Mexican  ore  here  in  bond  and  sell  it  in  competition  with  the  other 
countries  that  have  no  duty  in  Europe,  why  you  should  need  a  pro- 
tection on  smelting  and  refining  here  in  the  United  States  against 
those  other  countries? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  need  protection  against  Mexico.  We  do  not  need 
any  protection  against  Europe. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  need  any  protection  against  Euroi>e  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir.  The  result  of  that  was  when  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  put  in  no  protection  was  asked. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  can  not  smelt  and  refine  in  Europe  any  of  their 
ores  and  put  them  in  here  in  competition  with  your  ores,  except  from 
Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Tliat  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Hiix..  That  is  what  I  did  not  understand,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  statement. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  am  glad  to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  there  is  no  comparative  cost  of  lead  ore  or  lead 
in  ore  in  the  United  States  that  can  be  made  in  Mexico — no  general 
average  cost? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be.  The  ores  are  so  radi- 
cally different  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be.  In  the  fii-st  place,  the 
ores  of  Mexico  carry  a  large  amount  of  silver,  and  the  way  we  ai-e 
getting  at  the  cost  of  lead  ore  is  taking  the  silver  and  deducting  tliat 
from  the  cost  of  the  ore,  and  that  shows  the  cost  of  lead,  which  is 
not  a  proper  way  to  do,  but  nevertheless  it  does  come  to  that,  that 
the  mine  can  produce  that  lead  and  does  do  it,  which  is  a  very  small 
amount  comparatively. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  You  have  explained  we  are  in  competition  in  this  mat- 
ter with  nobody  but  Mexico? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  migjht  say  right  there— ;this  gives  something  of  an 
idea  of  what  they  think  in  British  Colvmbia  as  to  the  value  of  lead. 
They  there  have  put  a  bounty  on  lead  producing,  so  that  to  every 
lead  producer  in  Canada,  if  the  London  market  does  not  pay  him 
£18 — ^it  is  now  £13 — the  government  pays  the  difference. 

Mr.  HiLi^.  Would  not  that  be  a  very  profitable  transaction  for  us 
rather  than  having  the  duty  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  have  never  studied  it 
out.    It  strikes  me  as  being  rather  an  uneconomical  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  you  present  last  week  when  Mr.  Allen,  of  Utah, 
was  testifying? 

Mr.  -Brush.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  one  fact  there  which  I  think,  in  justice  to  your 
own  company,  ought  to  be  explained,  and  if  it  is  wrong  it  oi^ht 
not  to  continue  in  the  record  as  it  is.  He  stated  that  they  were  com- 
pelled in  Utah  to  pay  $8  a  ton  on  oi-e  for  smelting:  that  that  ton 
of  ore  averaged  and  produced  164  ])ounds  of  lead  ( 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Figuring  the  lead  at  4.3  a  pound,  I  asked  this  ques- 
tion. If  there  are  only  164  pounds  of  lead  in  a  ton  of  oi-e,  and  they 
pay  $8  a  ton  for  the'  ore,  it  would  make  12i  times  $8,  or  $100  for 
smelting  a  ton  of  lead,  which,  at  4.8  a  pound,  would  amount  to 
$96.82,  and  the  smelter  would  take  all  the  lead  and  part  of  the  silver 
and  part  of  the  gold.     Xow,  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  does  not  look  like  an  e<»ononiical  possibility  on  the 
face  of  it,  does  it,  Mr.  Hill? 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Allen  answered,  *'  I  understood  your  (luestion,''  and 
I  said,  "  Is  that  all  right?''  He  said,  ';  That  is  right."  I  then  said, 
"A  smelt«r  does  not  need  any  protection,  does  it  C  Mr.  Allen  re- 
plied, "  That  is  the  reason  we  do  not  want  the  tariff  removed.  That 
would  protect  the  smelter."  I  replied,  ''  I  think  it  is  protecting  him 
nither  well  now,  if  he  takes  all  the  lead  there  is  and  a  part  of  the 
silver  and  a  part  of  the  gold  for  the  prcx^ess  of  smelting.''  Mr. 
^Ulen  replied,  "That  is  old."  **What  is  that?"  said  I,  and  he  re- 
plied, "That  is  old;  I  have  known  that  for  years." 
Now,  Mr.  Brush,  is  that  true? 
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Mr.  Ihcisii.  How  can  it  be  true,  Mr.  Hill?  Hoav  can  it  be  possible 
that  a  man  could 

Mr.  Hill  (interrupting).  It  would  not  be  possible  if  the  state- 
ment that  the  miner  only  got  about  ^^  a  ton  out  of  it  were  true.  I 
think,  in  justice  to  3'our  company 

Mr.  Randeij.  (interrupting).  I^et  him  answer  your  question  in- 
stead of  answering  it  for  him. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  Mr.  Allen  stated  some  particular  mines  there, 
4lid  he  not,  in  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  him  to  refer  to  the  mines  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Brush.  He  was  asked  what  the  mines  of  Utah  were,  and  I 
think  he  was  also  asked  as  to  what  he  knew  about  it  from  his  own 
knowledge  as  to  his  own  mines.  It  turned  out  that  he  was  manager 
of  five  mines,  and  that  four  of  them  were  mines  that  did  not  produce 
5Uiy  lead  at  all,  and  the  fifth  one  was  only  a  prospect;  so  I  do  not 
ihink  it  proved  that  Mr.  Allen  knew  anything  about  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen  was  not  talking  about  his  own  minej^ 
when  he  answ^ered  that  question.  He  was  talking  about  mines  gen- 
«erally. 

Mr.  Brush.  He  was  asked  with  I'eference  to  the  mines  in  Utah,  and 
he  mentioned  the  Silver  King  as  one  of  the  mines.  That  is  the  reason 
I  mentioned  the  Silver  King  this  morning.  I  want  to  state  that  the 
Silver  King  mine  does  not  sliip  to  us  8  per  cent  ore,  but  they  ship  to 
lis  ore  that  runs  48  per  cent  01  lead.  The  only  way  I  can  explain,  if 
you  would  like  to  hear  it,  as  toMr.  Allen's  testimony,  is  that  I  think 
he  must  have  taken  from  statistics  the  amount  of  lea(i  produced  in  the 
State  of  Utah  and  then  divided  it  by  the  number  of  tons  that  w^ere 
produced,  and  so  arrived  at  8  per  cent.  I  told  you  this  morning  that 
those  mines  that  produce  an  8  per  cent  ore  concentrate  it  into  concen- 
trates before  they  ship  to  us.  It  conies  to  us  at  45  or  50  per  cent  lead, 
on  which  we  make  our  charge.  The  mine  makes  a  serious  loss  in  the 
concentration,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  loss  they  would  make  in 
shipping.     It  would  be  impracticable  to  smelt  such  an  ore. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  course  he  was  speaking  of  8  per  cent  ore.  because  he 
said  the  IGO  pounds  of  lead  came  from  a  ton  ot  ore. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  with  I'eference  specifically  to  8  per  cent  ore  he 
made  this  statement  in  answer  to  my  question,  that  he  gave  them  $100, 
which  covered  all  of  the  lead  in  the  8  per  cent  ore,  and  part  of  the  sil- 
ver or  gold  which  they  got  as  by-products  to  pay  for  the  smelting, 
Jind  then  subsequently,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  said  they  got  better 
and  also  lower  figures  at  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes? 

Mr.  H1LI-.  It  seems  absolutely  marvelous  to  me  that  that  is  the  sit- 
uation. 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  It  is  not  the  situation.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  en- 
deavored to  give  you  figures  this  morning  in  my  testimony  with  refer- 
ence to  the  8  per  cent  lead  ore  as  to  what  actually  took  place,  where 
the  cost  came  in,  and  who  would  pay  it.  and  who  would  receive  the 
profits.  If  you  have  not  got  it  clearly  in  your  mind,  which  I  think  is 
not  the  case,  Ix^cause  it  is  a  verv  complicated  problem.  I  shall  be  verv 
glad  to  put  these  figures  in  writing  before  the  committee  so  you  will 
have  them  in  written  form  and  can  studv  them  at  your  leisure. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  have  them  in  that  form. 
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Mr.  BoN'YXOE.  Is  that  on  8  per  cent  ore  from  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  could  not  get  the  mine's  figures  from  such  a  mine  as 
the  Silver  King.  They  would  not  give  me  their  figures,  but  this  is 
an  8  per  cent  Coeur  d'Alene  ore  of  the  same  character  as  the  Silver 
King  ore,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  figure. 

>lr.  Clark.  Mr.  Bonynge  asked  you  about  this  being  necessary  to 
keep  these  tariffs  on  lead,  and  you  answered  that  five-sixths  of  tlie 
time  you  did  not  sell  up  to  the  limit  that  the  tariff  would  allow  ? 

Mr.  Brcsii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  we  put  the  duty  lower,  somebody  would  flood  the 
United  States  with  lead  ? 

Mr.  Brfsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  keeps  a  stock  of  lead  on  hand  to  flood  this  c*oun- 
try  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  The  production  of  lead  in  Europe,  I  think,  amoimt§  to 
about  350,000  tons  a  year,  and  they  are  constant  sellers ;  you  can  buy 
spot  or  thirty-day  sliipments  or  fifteen-day  shipments  in  thr)usand- 
ton  lots  without  any  trouble  at  all  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You* do  not  know  how  much  the  European  production 
of  lead  is? 

Mr.  BrsH.  Finally,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  price  controls  the 
production  and  makes  the  production  no  more  than  the  consumption, 
which  is  the  case  also  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crj^RK.  You  have  given  us  the  figures  for  1894  and  you  said 
$2.40  in  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  in  1894  or  whether  it 
was  in  1895  or  1896.    That  was  the  lowest  it  w^ent  during  those  years. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  A  man  taking  a  ton  of  lead  to  Chicago  or  selling  a  ton 
of  lead  in  Chicago  at  $2.40  that  year  could  have  turned  around  and 
lK)ught  as  much  stuff  with  it  as  iie  could  with  but  $0  now,  could  he 
not? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Brush.  A  tariff  that  will  allow  the  present  lead  miners  of  this 
country  to  go  cm  producing  their  lead.  I  do  not  want  their  industry 
ruined. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  had  carte  blanche  with  reference  to  the  tariff 
schedule  on  lead  and  you  thought  it  would  not  be  too  much  criticized, 
would  you  not  just  put  right  into  it  the  provision  that  no  foreign 
lead  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  for  domestic  consump- 
tion? Would  you  not  just  as  soon  do  that  as  to  juggle  with  these 
tariff  rates?    Is  not  that  really  your  desire  in  the  premises? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  should  not  want  to  say  that.  I  never  thought  of  the 
problem  along  those  lines.  I  only  thought  of  it  along  business  lin(»s 
of  production  and  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  studied  anything  about  how  this  com- 
mittee and  the  other  Congressmen  it  represents  here  are  to  dig  uj) 
money  enough  to  make  up  this  deficiency  in  the  revenues  over  here, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

.Mr.  Clark.  The  net  result  of  this  whole  thing  as  it  stands  is  th:it 
you  get  your  lead  for  foreign  market-  tariff  free — practically  free? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  And  then,  behind  this  tariff  law,  you  absolutely  dom- 
inate the  price  for  the  domestic  consumer? 

Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  we  do  not  dominate  the  price.  The  price  is  made 
absolutely  by  production  and  consumption.  If  the  production  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption,  the  price  goes  down,  and  goes  down  very 
rapidly  at  times.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  consumption  exceeds  the 
production,  the  price  advances  until  it  is  brought  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  not  the  demand  for  lead  in  the  United  States 
since  the  years  Mr.  Bonynge  was  talking  about,  when  it  was  the 
lowest,  whatever  years  tliey  were,  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  population?     , 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know.  I  should  not  suppose  it  had :  but  I 
really  have  not  given  thought  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  so  nwiny  different  things  l>eing  done  now 
with  lead  and  copi^er  that  no  man  dreamed  of  then. 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  That  is  the  case  with  copper,  but  not  so  with  lead. 
Ijead  has  not  received  the  same  impetus  that  all  other  metals  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  seemed  to  be  inquiring  and  you  answering  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fact  that  somehow  or  some  way  Con- 
gress ought  to  enable  you  to  hold  the  price  of  lead  up  to  4  cents  at 
least. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  industry  of  lead 
mining  to  make  it  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  should  lead  be  held  up  to  4  cents  any  more  than 
every  other  product  an  American  can  get  out?  What  I  want  to 
know  is  why  any  sensible  man  should  come  before  this  committee  and 
think  that  Congress  should  undertake  to  turn  the  United  States  into 
an  insurance  company,  so  far  as  lead  is  concerned,  to  guarantee  a 
profit  to  anybody — lead  men,  iron  men,  corn  men,  horse  men,  or  any 
other  soii:  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Brusil  That  would  be  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  pro- 
tection and  free  trade.    I  am  not  competent  to  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  If  ytm  get  below  4  cents,  they  can  ship  in  the  lead 
from  Mexico  where  the  labor  is  about  one-eighth  of  what  it  is  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no:  don't  misstate  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  I  am  not  misstating  it,  am  I? 

Mr.  Brush.  Peon  labor  is  5  cents  an  hour  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  is  it  in  the  Rocky  Mountains? 

Mr.  Brusil  Forty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  One-ninth — I  will  say  where  the  labor  is  one-ninth 
of  what  it  costs  in  lead^mining  regions  in  the  United  States:  is  not 
that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  lead  mining  business  in  Colorado  is  canied  on  un- 
der exceedingly  uiifavornble  conditions  compared  with  lead  mining  in 
(^oeur  (I'Alene  and  thcjse  places,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  Tlie  production  of  Colorado  has  been  cut  off  at  these 
prices.    They  can  not  [)roduce  at  these  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  production  in  Colorado  has  been  cut  off  because 
the  Colorado  mines  do  not  produce  the  same  grade  of  ore  that  Coeur 
(KAlene  does? 

Mr.  Brush.  No.  sir:  the  lead  is  there,  but  it  can  not  be  brought 
out  at  these  prices. 
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Mr.  Bo2«  YXGE.  When  lead  was  6  cents — what  year  was  that  ? 
Mr.  Brxtsh.  The  latter  part  of  1906.  .      ' 

Mr.  BoKYNOE.  What  was  the  production  of  lead  ore  in  Colorado  in 
that  year,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
isthisyear ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much  more,  but  I  should  think 
•25  per  cent  more. 
Mr.  Bon YNGE.  Twenty-five  per  cent  more  ? 
Mr.  Bri'sh.  That  would  be  my  guess. 

Mr.  Clakk.  Where  is  load  produced  in  the  United  States  under 
most  favorable  conditions  as  to  cost? 

Mr.  Brvsh.  I  believe  Doctor  Ingalls,  editor  of  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal,  who  is  a  very  scientific  man  and  not  a  business  man, 
has  made  a  ver\-  exhaustive  study  of  that  very  proposition,  and  my 
recollection  is  that  he  has  placed  the  cost  of  producing  lead  in  Mis- 
souri at  something  over  3^  cents — 3^  cents,  if  I  remember  rightly. 
That  is  without  making  any  charge  for  amortization  or  making  any 
charge  for  selling  or  any  risks  for  selling,  and  he  places  the  cost  in 
Cimir  d'Alene  at  alK)Ut  the  same  figure,  after  deducting  all  that 
they  get  from  their  silver.    He  puts  those  two  regions,  which  are  the 
largest  regions  in  the  matter  of  production,  on  about  the  same  basis. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  he  believes  that  the  averjige  cost  in  the 
United  States  is  4  cents.    That  is  a  tre^itise  written  by  Doctor  Ingalls 
and  published,  I  think,  a  year  ago  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Missouri  lead  mines  are  the  richest  in  the  world 
that  are  not  mixed  up  with  silver  or  gold,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  think  the  lead  production  of 
Spain  is  of  a  very  similar  nature.    So  I  have  understood.    The  Mis- 
souri lead  production  is  of  a  veiy  different  nature.    Around  the  Jop- 
lin  district  they  dig  it  out  of  small  pockets — and  also  around  Galena — 
that  run  about  40  per  cent.    This  is  done  on  a  very  small  scale.    No 
corporation  can  go  in  and  take  hold  of  it  there.     Where  the  large 
corporations  have  gone  in  and  brought  about  a  large  production  of 
lead,  the  lead  is  disseminated  in  stratas  down  300  feet  deep  and  runs 
all  the  way  from  2  to  (>  per  cent  lead,  which  is  not  a  very  high  per- 
centage. 
Mr.  Clark.  Scnne  of  that  Joplin  lead  runs  as  hi^h  as  98  per  cent. 
Mr.  BRrsir.  That  may  be.    You  can  pick  it  out  in  chunks  that  may 
run  that. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Brish.  That  is  simply  solid  lead,  but  yon  can  only  get  a  very 
small  quantity  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.*  You  say  the  big  corporations  do  not  go  down  there  and 

get  that  lead.    The  difference  in  the  two  fields,  as  I  understand,  is 

that  in  the  Joplin  district  the  lead  is  distributed  around  so  that  an 

individual  or  a  small  company  can  go  down  there  and  work  it.  while 

*m  the  Platte  Kiver  district— I  know  about  that,  but  I  do  not  know 

nVK)ut  the  Couer  dWlene  district — I  suppose  in  the  Cotier  d'Alene 

(Ustrict  the  situation  is  such  that  it  takes  a  very  large  amount  of 

money  to  get  into  the  business  profitably? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Whereas  the  man  with  the  drill  and  small  apparatus 
ci\u  go  to  Joplin,  and  if  he  strikes  it  right,  he  is  all  right. 
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Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  limited  extent.  The  production  there  is 
qnite  small  comparatively. 

Mr.  Hull,  Why  should  copper  come  in  free  and  lead  under  a  duty? 

Mr.  Brush.  Because  the  copper  production  of  the  country  is  about 
twice  as  much  as  is  consumed  in  the  country.  No  protection  is  needed 
for  copper,  because  the  production  of  copper  in  tiiis  country  is  twice 
as  much  as  we  consume. 

Mr.  Hhl.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  The  difference  in 
cost  of  production  is  just  as  ^rreat,  so  far  as  the  difference  in  the  wages 
of  American  labor  is  concerned,  as  compared  with  other  countries. 
\Miy  does  not  the  rule  apply  in  that  case,  if  it  costs  us  more  to  pro- 
duce? Is  it  simply  because  we  have  a  superabundant  supply?  Why 
should  not  the  rule  apply  in  that  case  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  lead  ? 

Mr.  Britsh.  Everything  depends  upon  the  ore  of  the  special  prop- 
erties. AVliy  not  apply  that  to  gold?  There  are  gold  proj^rties 
that  are  producing  gold  for  $5  an  ounce  or  less,  and  the  United  States 
continues  to  pay  $20.67  for  every  ounce  of  gold  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  asked  a  question  which  I  have  asked.  Why 
apply  it  to  lead  and  not  apply  it  to  gold  and  silver  and  copper,  which 
are  all  free? 

Mr.  Bri^sh.  I  say  the  lead  production  needs  stimulation:  the 
copper  production  does  not  need  it.  We  have  got  it  here,  and  they 
can  afford  to  produce  it  for  the  price  they  get,  and  produce  it  in 
enormous  quantities — a  great  deal  more  than  the  countiy  needs. 
They  get  all  the  way  from  14.50  to  26  cents  a  |>ound  for  their  copper, 
and  the  copper-mining  industry  is  a  very  profitable  industry.  It 
does  not  need  encouragement  or  protection  or  anything  else.  The 
lead-mining  industry  is  not  in  that  position  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  does  cost  more  to  mine,  to  the  cxtiMit  of  the  difference 
in  wages  in  copper,  the  same  as  in  other  things 

Mr.  BRrsii.  That  simply  means  that  the  man  who  has  got  hold  of 
a  foreign  mine,  as  I  know  of  in  the  case  of  some  men  who  have  hold 
of  mines  in  Chile:  they  say  thev  can  produce  copper  for  i\  cents  a 
pound,  and  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  money:  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  not  going  to  make  it  shipping  copper  to  the 
United  States,  are  they^ 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  because  the  United  States  produces  twice  as  much 
as  it  consumes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know:  but  to  cany  out  Mr.  Hill's  idea  now,  if  it  costs 
more  to  make  copi>er  in  the  United  States,  and  they  have  this  low- 
price  labor  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  lead,  what  is  the  reason  the 
Chileans  can  not  come  in  here  with  that  cheap  copj)er  and  run  the 
men  who  are  pnxlucing  copper  here  out  of  the  copper  business? 

Mr.  Bri'sil  It  does  not  make  any  difference  where  he  sells  his 
copper,  because  the  copper  price  is  the  same  in  this  country  as  any- 
where else,  and  if  he  sells  it  here  the  American  producer  will  sell  it 
-omewhere  else. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  There  is  a  world  trust  in  copper,  then? 

Mr.  Bri'sii.  There  is  no  world  trust. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  thej'  manage  to  keep  the  price  up  at  the  same 
figure,  then? 

Mr.  Brx'sii.  Because  the  demand  warrants  it. 
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Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  fact  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  The 
price,  of  gold  is  about  the  only  article  in  the  world  that  is  fixed  by 
act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  is  done  in  that, 
the  price  remains  the  same  by  act  of  Parliament. 

The  Chairman.  'VMiat  does  it  cost  your  company  on  the  average  to 
mine  a  ton  of  lead  ore  in  Afexico — what  does  it  cost  in  labor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  not  those  figures  with  me  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
remember  them. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  them  and  send  them  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  can.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  get  them  and  send  them  to 
you. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  vou  would  make  a  memorandum  of  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  have  made  a  memorandum  of  that. 

The  C^HAiRMAX.  I  want  the  labor  cost  to  bring  the  ore  to  the  moiitli 
of  the  mine  in  Mexico. 

I  notice  in  your  table  of  prices  here  you  fix  the  nu»eting  iK)int  at 
St.  Louis.  AVhat  is  the  freight  rate  from  Xew  York  to  St.  Ix>uis  on 
the  refined  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  it  is  15^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  and  one-half  cents  a  hundred  i 

Mr.  Brush.  A  hundred  jwunds:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  is  it  the  same  or  greater  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  York?  , 

Mr.  Brush.  I  believe  it  is  the  same.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the 
same  each  way.  I  am  sure  it  is  liH  (*ents  from  St.  I^ouis  to  New 
York;  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  the  same  price  the  other  way,  but  1 
l)elieve  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Probably  it  is  no  more  from  New  York  to  St. 
I^uis  than  it  is  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  because  I  understand 
there  is  a  greater  movement  of  empty  freight  cars  going  west  than 
going  east  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  see  if  I  remember  correctly  what  you  have 
testified  to.  I  believe  you  said  that  you  give  the  miner  2  cents  a 
pound  for  the  lead  that  is  in  the  ore  at  the  mines? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  in  Mexico,  with  the  present  price  in  Ix^ndon 
of  £13 

Mr.  Rakdell.  What  is  the  price  you  pay  the  miner  here? 

Mr.  Brush.  Perhaps  I  should  make  that  clear  in  your  mind. 
When  I  say  2  cents,  I  mean  that  at  the  present  London  price  of  £1:^  it 
figures  out  a  net  price  for  the  lead  at  the  mine  to  the  Mexican  miner 
of  2  cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  price  to  the  Anierican  miner  i 

Mr.  Brush.  The  price  to  the  American  miner  is  whatever  the  New- 
York  price  is.     At  the  present  time  it  is  4.30. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  the  amount  to  the  American  uiiuer.' 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  what  he  is  paid. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  is  that  a  price  that  is  controlled  by  you  ?  Yon 
say  you  practically  control  the  prices  ? 

Mr.  Bri'SH.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct  to  say  that,  sir.  It  is  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  us  to  make  a  price  that  varies  from  the  price 
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that  is  an  equilibriimi  between  the  supply  and  denmnd.  That,  I  say. 
is  something  that  is  impossible  for  the  American  Refining  and  Smelt- 
ing Company  or  anybody  else  in  this  country  to  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  was  trying  to  understand  your  position  in  regard 
to  it.  You  say  you  can  fix  the  price  except  when  there  is  overpro- 
duction ? 

Mr.  Bkusm.  The  only  way  we  fix  it  is  we  guess  right.  If  we  guess 
the  equilibrium,  it  stays  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  could  control  the  price 
except  when  the  production  was  greater  than  the  demand.  Is  not 
that  practically  correct? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  comes  to  that,  you  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  about  correct? 

Mr.  Brush.  No  ;  I  don't  think  it  is  correct.  I  do  not  like  the  word 
control,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  something  of  the  kind,  either  fix  it,  or 
control  it,  or  regulate  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  I  think  those  words  were  put  into  my  mouth, 
perhaps  by  a  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  will  you  fix  the  word  yourself? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  say  this :  I  say  that  the  price  is  made  absolutely  by 
the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand.  We,  as  very  large 
sellere,  try  our  best  to  guess  what  that  price  is 

Mr.  Randell.  And  your  guess  does  fix  it? 

Mr.  Brush.  And  we  guess.  Now,  if  we  guess  wrong  it  goes  down 
or  up,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  in  accordance  with  the  situation. 
If  we  guess  right  it  stays  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  your  guess  fixes  it  unless  the  output  is  greater 
than  the  demand  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  if  our  guess  is  correct,  then  we  are  correct.  I  do 
not  think  we  fix  it ;  the  thing  that  fixes  it  is  the  equilibrium  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  did  say  something  about  it  was  practically 
that  way  unless  the  output  was  more  than  the  demand ;  eitner  I  mis- 
understood you  or  you  said  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  It  is  virtually  an  interpretation  of  words. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  I  do  not  care  to  split  haii-s  over  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  being  the  fact,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have 
stated  also,  in  effect  at  least,  that  the  output  is  nearly  always  le>s 
than  the  demand? 

Mr.  Brush.  You  take  it  during  the  entire  year  and  there  will  be 
at  some  time  during  the  year  a  time  when  some  lead  will  come  in 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  can  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no,  when 
they  are  capable  of  such  an  answer,  I  think  we  will  get  along  a  great 
deal  faster. 

Mr.  Bri^sii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  simply  want  to  see  if  I  understand  you.  Is  it  a 
fact  that  you  estimated  that  about  five  times  out  of  six  the  demand  is 
far  greater  in  this  country  than  the  output  i 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  it  is  just  the  other  way:  about  five  times  out  of  six 
there  is  enough  produced  in  this  country  to  take  care  of  the  demand. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  considerable  importation. 
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Mr.  Brush.  The  importation  is  not  a  heav}^  one.  It  is  quite  a  light 
one.  Last  year,  in  the  year  1907,  most  of  which  was  a  heavy  produc- 
tion, there  was  an  impoi*tation  of  28,000  tons. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion,  if  the  tariff  was  removed  from  tlie 
lead  ore,  what  price  would  it  bring  at  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Kandell.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off,  what  would  be  the  price 
here  at  the  mines  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  It  would  be  made  bv  the  equilibrium  of  the  world's 
supply  and  demand  then,  instead  oi  an  equilibrium  of  this  country's 
supply  and  demand,  and  what  that  price  would  be  I  don't  know; 
whether  our  price  would  go  down  to  the  present  European  price  of 
2J  cents  or  whether  the  European  price  would  come  up  to  ours  I  don't 
know.     It  would  depend  upon 

Mr.  KANDEUi.  Does  the  miner  to-day  get  all  of  the  tariff  of  1^ 
cents  on  lead  ore? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  gets  all  of  that? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  absolutely;  it  absolutely  adds  that  much  to  the 
price  of  lead. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  fix  the  proposition  that  he  shall  sell  to 
you  and  deliver  to  you  m  New  York,  do  you  not  i  That  is  the  form 
m  which  all  contracts  are  made? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  form  in  which  all  contracts  are  made,  not 
only  with  us,  but  all  other  smelters 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  only  two  refineries  i 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  but  there  are  a  gi*eat  many  othei-s.  We  only 
handle  about  one-half  of  the  lead  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Randeij..  Anvwav,  the  miner  must  sell  to  you  in  New  York 
City? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  pay 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  a  fact  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Well,  we  pay  him  the  New  York  price.  He  does  not 
sell  it  to  us  in  New  York ;  he  sells  it  to  us  at  the  smelter. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  he  must  deliver  the  ore  to  you  in  New  York,  so 
far  as  the  prices  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  vour  pardon,  but  I  don't  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  to  make.  \Ve  pay  him  the  New  York  price  and  he  de- 
livers it  wherever  our  smelter  is. 

Mr.  Randell.  According  to  his  contract  he  must  market  his 
product  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  He  does  not  often  market  it  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  simply  a  means  of  finding  a  i)roper  price  to 
pay  him. 

Mr.  Ranpell.  Does  he  not  practically  market  it  to  you  in  New 
York  and  then  bring  it  back  to  you  there  and  pay  the  freight? 

Mr.  Brush.  We  pay  him  the  New  York  price  and  he  pays  the 
freight  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  pay  him  the  New  York  price  and  then  he  pays 
the  freight  between  New  York  and  where  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Uandkll.  Then  that  is  wliat  he  gets;  then  that  is  the  same  a*^ 
if  he  delivered  the  ore  at  New  York :  he  has  no  other  market,  has  he  ? 

Mr.  Bruhh.  He  has  the  market  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  sav  he  has  no  other  market  except  he  must  deliver 
to  you  the  goods  at  tne  New  York  prices  and  pay  the  freight  to  New 
"^'ork.  Is  not  that  the  only  chance  he  has  under  the  present  conditions 
to  sell  his  ore?    You  can  say  yes  or  no  to  that. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  will  say  yes;  that  that  is  the  fact  of  the  case 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at,  the  facts. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  would  like  to  say.  however,  that  that  does  not  work 
a  hardship  to  him.    He  has  the  market  of  the  country 

Mr.  Randell.  There  could  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that. 
What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Randeli..  A\Tien  you  get  that  ore,  you  get  it  at  the  New  York 
price  less  the  freight? 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  if  you  sell  it  in  Chicago,  you  sell  it  at  the  New 
York  price  less  the  freight  from  N'-'v  York  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Brush.  That  is,  we  get  a  less  j)rice  for  our  lead  and  we  have 
a  smaller  freight  rate  to  pay. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  freight  rate  comes  off,  but  is  not  given  back  to 
the  miner? 

Mr.  Brithii.  No;  neither  do  we  charge  him  back  the  less  price  we 
♦ret  for  our  lead,  either.    One  adjusts  the  other. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  at  the  same  time  under  your  system  the  freight 
rate  from  the  mine  to  New  York  comes  in,  but  in  practice  somebody 
can  get  that  back.  If  you  sell  the  product  anywhere  in  the  country 
at  a  less  freight  rate  than  to  New  York,  soniebody  gets  that  back. 
Is  not  that  the  fact?    Somebody  gets  it,  whether  you  do  or  not?   - 

Mr.  Brush.  No;  the  consumer  gets  it,  because  he  buys  his  lead  for 
less  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say  that  somebody  other  than  the  miner  gets  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  Yes;  the  consumer  gets  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  might  be  a  question  whether  he  gets  it  or  the 
trust  gets  it. 

Mr.  Brush.  There  is  no  trust. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  simply  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no. 
where  they  are  capable  of  such  an  answer,  we  will  get  along  very 
rapidly,  I  think.  Under  vour  system,  now,  you  have  a  market  here, 
jmd  the  only  market  for  tlie  producers  of  this  lead  ore  is  New  York 
City,  because  they  must  take  the  New  York  price  and  then  deduct  the 
freight  that  it  will  take  to  bring  that  back  to  New  York.  That  is 
what  they  get. 

Mr.  Bri'sh.  No;  I  must  differ  from  your  conclusions. 

Mr.  Randem..  Tell  me  any  other  arrangement  they  can  make. 

Mr.  Bri^sh.  They  can  make  any  kind  or  a  contract  they  please  with 
somebody  else  than  ourselves. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  they  can  find  anybody  else;  but  I  saj  under  pres- 
ent conditions  if  you  own  a  mine,  or  say  that  some  friend  of  yours 
owned  a  mine  and  was  asking  you  the  practical  question — let  me  put 
it  that  way — ^would  you  tell  him  that  he  had  any  other  show  to  market 
his  ore?  If  he  asked  you  if  he  had  any  other  show  to  market  his 
ore,  would  vou  tell  him  no^ 
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Mr.  Brush.  Will  you  ask  that  question  again? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  if  you  had  a  friend  who  was  going  to  buy  a 
mine  or  had  bought  a  mine,  and  he  asked  you  if  that  was  his  only 
chance  to  market  his  ore,  would  you  tell  him  that  was  his  only 
chance  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No ;  I  would  tell  him  he  had  a  right  to  sell  to  some  one 
else. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  his  rights,  but  what  he 
could  do. 

Mr.  Brush.  He  could  do  it,  and  he  is  doing  it.  I  can  give  you  a 
list  of  fifty  independent  smelters  that  the  American  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that ;  but  did  you  not  say  that  you 
fixed  the  price,  and  that  they  come  to  your  price  because  they  want 
the  business,  too,  and  will  not  reduce  it  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Randeli^.  If  they  get  your  price  and  your  price  is  fixed  that 
way,  then  is  not  that  the  only  chance  for  the  man  who  owns  the 
mine? 

Mr.  Brush.  The  mine  owner  gets  the  absolute  market  price  for 
lead  in  this  country,  for  the  lead  consumption  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  did  you  misstate  it  inadvertently  when  you 
stated  that  you  made  a  price  and  that  the  other  dealers  made  the 
same  price  because  it  was  more  convenient  than  to  get  up  a  fight,  or 
something  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  I  never  stated  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  not  say  that 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
correct  on  that.  That  question  came  up  yesterdav  in  connection 
with  the  steel  and  iron  investigation.  Nothing  of  that  kind  has 
been  i-eferred  to  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Randeijl..  I  do  not  think  the  word  "  fight "  was  used,  but  I 
think  the  same  situation  was  referred  to. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Not  at  all;  my  recollection  is  quite  different. 

Mr.  Randell.  Perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  did  not  think  I 
was.  I  want  to  get  it  straightened  out,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
mistake. 

Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  do  make  the  price  to  them  ^  they  are 
all  paid  the  same  under  the  same  conditions,  less  the  freigjit,  of 
couree,  which  might  vary? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  the  marketing  of  the  lead  ore  all  over  the 
United  States  practically  on  the  basis  that  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  New  York  price,  less  the  freight  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  Brush.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  There  are  a  ^eat  many  contracts 
that  are  made  based  upon  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  quota- 
tions; there  are  a  great  many  contracts  that  are  made  based  upon  the 
Metal  Exchange  quotations. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  in  your  section  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Brush.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  done  in  Colorado? 
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Mr.  Brush.  It  is  done  all  over  the  country. 
(Mr.  Brush  submitted  the  following  figures:) 


European 
I  lead  value 
I  delivered 
I  St.  Louis 

without 
duty. 


1900... 
1901-- 
1902_- 
IMS.. 
1904... 
1906-. 
1906- . 
1907... 


$3.99 
3.02 
2.75 
2.82 
2.91 
3.29 
4.07 
4.45 


Average  exceas.. 


Average 
market 
price  do- 
meatic  de- 
gllverized 
lead.  St. 
Loula. 


$4.04 
4.28 
4.02 
4.19 
4.25 
4.63 
5.58 
6.96 


Ezeeis 

value  of 
domestic 
produet. 


10.06 
1.28 
1.27 
1.37 
1.34 
1.34 
.51 
.01 


1.00 


The  Chairman.  Judge  Payson  has  asked  for  five  minutes,  and  we 
will  give  him  five  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  L.  E.  FATSON,  OF  WASHINOTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Payson.  My  object  in  asking  to  be  heard  here  for  a  few 
moments  to-day  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  attention  of 
the  committee  than  going  into  any  particular  detaus  which  will  re- 
quire much  thought  on  the  part  oi  tne  committee.  I  am  counsel  for 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  having 
its  works  in  Newport  News,  in  Virginia. 

The  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  plants  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
world,  anatherefore  is  deeply  interested  in  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  country. 

It,  in  common  with  other  shipbuilding  industries  of  the  country, 
has  been  met  by  this  condition,  which  to  us,  and,  I  take  it,  to  prac- 
tically every  member  of  the  committee,  will  be  almost  absolutely 
new. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  foreign-built  yachts,  with  their 
machinery  equipment,  fixtures,  and  furnishings,  are  not,  as  most  all 
other  imported  manufactures,  subject  to  duty.  Yachts  can  be  built 
abroad  for  less  money  than  in  this  country,  and  being  exempt  from 
duty  explains  why  each  year  several  millions  of  dollars  are  sent 
abroad  for  such  purchases,  while  the  builders  in  this  country  can  only 
look  on  and  see  their  yards  lying  idle.  A  conservative  estimate  dur- 
ing the  year  1908  would  be,  from  this  cause,  a  loss  of  employment  in 
the  American  yards  of  from  five  to  ten  thousand  men. 

Not  only  the  component  parts  of  the  yacht,  such  as  hull,  spars, 
ironwork,  joiner  work,  and  machinery  is  duty  free,  but  also  its  ac- 
cessories, lighting  plant,  furniture,  upholstery,  bedding,  chinai,  silver, 
and  glass  ware,  nautical  instruments,  power  tenders,  and  other  small 
craft,  and  even  the  uniforms  of  the  crew.  If  an  owner  of  an 
American-built  yacht  desires  to  purchase  any  of  these  fittings  of 
foreign  manufacture  he  must  pay  freight  and  duty,  whereas  when 
assembled  on  a  foreign-built  yacht  they  come  in  duty  free. 

Furthermore,  these  foreign  yachts,  flying  as  they  generally  do  the 
American  yacht  ensign,  which  is  the  flag  generally  in  use  by  Ainer- 
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lean  yachts,  have  thereby  equal  courtesy  and  protection,  but  are  not 
subject  to  the  United  States  pilot  laws  or  regulations,  neither  do  the 
United  States  authorities  have  any  power  to  require  licensed  officers 
aboard  such  yachts,  as  are  necessary  in  the  cavse  of  American-built 
yachts. 

The  merchant  marine  is  amply  protected  by  existing  laws,  as  for- 
eign-built merchant  vessels  can  not  be  brought  to  this  country  even 
by  paying  a  duty,  whereas  a  foreign-built  pleasure  vessel,  essentially 
a  luxury,  can  be  purchased  and  entered  into  this  country  without 
paying  a  penny  in  duty. 

This  condition  affects  not  only  the  yacht  builder  but  every  ac- 
cessory that  goes  to  make  up  in  its  entirety  a  complete  pleasure  yacht. 

Foreign-built  yachts  owned  by  American  citizens  are  now  subject 
to  the  following  special  taxes  only : 

1.  Fifty  cents  per  net  ton  on  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  on  each 
arrival.  This  tax  is  imposed  under  so  much  of  section  4219,  Revised 
Statutes,  as  reads ;  "  On  other  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  at.  the 
rate  of  50  cents." 

2.  Fifty  cents  per  net  ton  on  the  first  arrival  from  a  foreign  port. 
This  tax  is  imposed  as  "  light  money  "  under  section  4225,  Revised 
Statutes.  Under  section  4226,  however,  after  its  first  arrival  a  yacht 
can  obtain  a  commission  as  an  "  unregistered  "  vessel  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  thereafter  it  is  not  required  to  pay  this 
second  50  cents. 

I  have  here  an  illustration : 

J.  P.  Morgan's  yacht  Corsair^  built  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  is  1,136 
gross,  772  net,  tons,  and  does  not  pay  any  tonnage  taxes. 

F.  W.  Vanderbilt's  yacht  Warrior^  built  at  Leith,  Scotland,  is 
1,097  gross,  396  net,  tons.  The  first  time  the  yacht  came  to  the  United 
States  she  would  have  paid  $396  (two  taxes  of  50  cents  each)  on  her 
net  tonnage,  plus  $23.76  (6  cents  per  net  ton  from  Europe),  or 
$419.76  in  all. 

Thereupon  a  certificate  of  American  ownership  was  filed  in  the 
New  York  custom-house,  and  thereafter  she  was  exempt  from  the 
50  cents  "  light  money."  Her  special  tax  on  entering  from  a  foreign 
port  thereafter  became  50  cents  per  net  ton,  or  $198,  plus  $23.76  (6 
cents  per  net  ton  from  Europe),  or  $221.76. 

Sucn  a  foreign-built  yacht  might  make  two  cruises  a  year.  Her 
disabilities  would  amount  to  less  than  $450  a  year.  That  sum  is 
insignificant  to  a  man  of  large  wealth.  It  is  inappreciable  in  com- 
puting the  cost  of  building  such  a  yacht  in  the  United  States  com- 
pared with  the  lesser  cost  of  building  abroad. 

A  foreign  yacht  chartered  by  an  American  retains  her  foreign 
ownership  and  foreign  flag.  Under  the  act  of  February  5,  1897, 
she  merely  has  to  pay  the  regular  6  cents  per  net  ton  tonnage  tax,  on 
each  entry  from  Europe  (3  cents  from  West  Indies),  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Warrior^  $23.76,  or  on  two  entries  a  year  less  than  $50. 

Americans  buy  foreign-built  yachts  because : 

1.  There  is  usually  a  considerable  number  of  English  steam  yachts 
which  British  owners  are  willing  to  sell  for  various  reasons.  There 
is  thus  a  market  from  which  ready-built  yachts  may  be  selected  by 
an  American  who  wants  one  at  once. 

2.  The  cost  of  building  a  yacht  in  England  is,  of  course,  much  less 
than  in  the  United  States,  and  so  is  the  cost  of  furnishing. 
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The  Chairman.  The  point  that  I  am  interested  in  is  this:  The 
difficulty  is  that  these  yaents  do  not  come  in ;  they  are  not  imported. 

Mr.  Payson.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  they  are  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  they  American  registry? 

Mr.  Payson.  They  have  not  registry  as  such,  but  the  Treasury 
authorities  issue  what  they  call  a  certificate  and  give  it  to  an  unreg- 
istered vessel  which  does  not  carry  either  freight  or  passengers,  and 
that  certificate  protects  them  in  this  country. 

Now,  coming  to  the  question  of  these  ships  not  being  an  importa- 
tion, I  insist  that  they  are  an  importation,  and  nothing  but  an  im- 
portation. The  difficulty  with  the  situation  grew  out  of  this.  There 
was  an  attempt  made  in  1896,  and  under  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  to  im- 
pose a  duty  on  a  yacht,  the  Conqxieror^  which  was  built  abroad  for 
one  of  the  Vanderbilts.  She  cost  about  $700,000,  and  everything 
about  her  was  put  on  abroad. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  the  duty,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  at  the  October  term,  1896,  that  as  the  act  of  October  1,  1890^ 
required  duties  to  be  levied  on  all  "  articles,"  "  imported  from  foreign 
countries,"  and,  as  none  of  the  schedules  mentioned  ships  or  vessels, 
eo  nomine,  a  pleasure  yacht,  under  the  legislation  then  in  force  could 
not  be  held  to  be  a  dutiable  manufactured  "  article." 

But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Congress  from  so  declaring  now, 
and  we  urge  that  it  be  done  in  the  coming  bill  at  an  ad  valorem  of 
75  per  cent. 

An  importation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  this:  Something  that  is 
made,  grown,  or  produced  in  one  country  and  carried  to  another. 
Whether  it  is  on  tne  dutiable  list  or  not  by  law  is  another  proposi- 
tion. But  simply  because,  in  these  days,  and  under  the  policy  which 
obtained  then,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  it  was  not  dutiable,  that 
does  not  prevent  Congress,  nor  is  there  anything  illogical  in  it,  from 
providing  by  law,  as  I  shall  submit  later,  from  declaring  that  these 
ships  shoulcl  be  treated  as  manufactured  articles.  Why  should  they 
not  be?  It  is  purely  and  simply  a  matter  of  luxury,  indulged  in  by 
the  wealthy  citizens  of  the  country.  Millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
are  invested. 

I  have  a  partial  list  of  these  yachts,  which  I  will  furnish. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  argue  that.  The  only 
question  is  a  legal  one.  Of  course  if  you  will  file  a  brief,  we  wifl 
read  it. 

Mr.  Payson.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  we  ever  impose  a  tax  on  yachts  under  any  tariff 
law? 

Mr.  Payson.  No,  we  never  have. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  care  for  now  is  to 
secure  the  attention  of  this  committee  with  reference  to  the  import- 
ance of  this  proposition,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  said  that  a  Republi- 
can Congress,  or  indeed  a  Congress  composed  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  shall  allow  the  shipyards  of  this  country  to  remain  idle 
while  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  are  expendea  abroad  for  the 
purposes  of  pleasure,  simply  and  solely,  when  everything  that  can  be 
secured  by  going  abroad  in  this  way  can  be  better  supplied  by 
American  workmen. 
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I  have  here  the  list  of  foreign-built  yachts  owned  by  Americans: 
Foreign-huilt  yachts  owned  1>v  Americana, 


Name. 


Wanderer 

Yacooa 

Anemone 

WaUva 

Delaware 

North  Star 

Apae!ie. 

Enchantress 

Karada 

Arctarus 

Tarantula 

Riviera - 

Venetia 

Alcedo- 

Christabel 

Warrior 

Atalanta 


Gross  tons, 


627 
lis 
417 
785 
818 
451 
189 
490 
860 
123 
407 
588 
981 
248 
1.007 
1,308 


Net  tons. 


184 
169 


149 
634 


807 


272 
166 


174 


673 
102 


379 


Owner. 


H.  A.  O.  Taylor. 
Henry  O.  Pierce. 
John  M.  MltcheU. 
Lamon  V.  Harkness. 
Frederick  G.  Bourne. 
Cornelius  Vnnderbllt. 
Edmund  Randolph. 
Nathaniel  L.  McOready. 
Henry  Walters. 
Rutherford  Stuyvesant. 
W.  K.  Vanderbllt,  Jr. 
Frederick  Gallatin. 
Morton  F.  Plant. 
George  W.  Chllds  Drexel. 
Walton  Ferguson. 
Frederick  Wm.  Vanderbllt. 
George  J.  Gould. 


The  Chairman.  There  are  some  gentlemen  here  to  be  heard  on 
the  tobacco  schedule.  I  have  understood  that  all  they  want  is  thirty 
minutes. 

(Several  gentlemen  addressed  the  chair,  one  saying  that  he  wanted 
thirty  minutes  and  another  that  he  desired  ten  minutes.) 

The  Chairman.  We  will  hear  the  Virginia  delegation  first,  and 
they  will  be  allowed  thirty  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  A.  B.  GAERINOTON,  OF  DANVILLE,  VA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Carrinoton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Tobacco  Association  of  Danville  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

WhereaB  the  importation  of  Turkish  tobacco  Into  this  country  has  increased 
enormously  in  the  last  ten  years  and  is  being  manufactured  and  sold  in  ciga- 
rettes in  direct  competition  with  the  tobacco  raised  in  Virginia  and  North  and 
South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas  the  importation  tax  on  Turkish  tobaccos  is  so  low  that  it  does  not 
appreciably  affect  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  in  dirwt  competition  with 
Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina  tobacco ;  and 

Whereas  the  Turkish  Government  does  not  allow  American  tobacco  to  be 
imported  into  the  Empire  of  Turkey,  absolutely  excluding  same  from  her  mar- 
kets: Be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  apiwiuted  by  the  association  to  present  these 
facts  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatlyec^ 
now  in  session  at  Washington,  requesting  them  to  increase  the  tax  on  Turkish 
tobacco  Imported  into  this  country  to  the  same  duty  now  charged  by  this  Gov- 
ernment on  the  importation  of  Suimitra  wrapi)er  leaf. 

Now,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  state  why  we  want  this. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  hear. 

Mr.  Carrington.  Bright  tobacco  is  produced  hi  the  States  of 
Virginia  and  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  crops  in  these  three 
States  amount  to  from  225,000,000  to  280,000,000  pounds  annually. 
The  average  price  for  the  three  States  is  about  lOi  cents  to  11  cents, 
making  the  value  of  the  crops  from  $24,000,000  "to  $1^0.000,000  an- 
nually. 
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The  larger  part  of  this  tobacco  is  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  and  pipe-smoking  tobacco. 

Of  late  years  the  consumption  of  this  tobacco  in  cigarettes  has 
fallen  off  steadily,  owing  to  the  introduction  and  use  of  Turkish 
tobacco  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  and  smoking-tobacco  mix- 
tures. This  has  naturally  curtailed  the  consumption  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  bright  tobacco. 

Some  years  ago  a  very  large  per  cent  of  this  bright  tobacco  was 
used  by  manufacturers  of  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco  in  the  United 
States,  but  as  this  trade  has  fallen  off,  dealers  in  tobacco  have  been 
forced  to  look  for  markets  for  bright  tobacco  in  other  countries,  and 
now  England  uses  a  large  proportion  of  the  tobacco  suitable  for  ciga- 
rettes in  these  three  States,  and  at  prices  not  very  favorable  to  the 
growers  of  the  tobacco. 

The  total  consumption  in  England  of  American  tobacco  is  about 
100,000,000  pounds,  and  this  is  in  the  face  of  an  import  tax  of  76 
cents  per  pound. 

The  importation  of  Turkish  tobacco  in  this  country  has  steadily 
increased  m  the  last  ten  years,  and  every  pound  of  it  used  takes  the 
place  of  2  pounds  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  tobacco. 
The  import  tax  of  35  cents  per  pound  makes  very  little  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  cigarettes  manufactured  from  Turkish  tobacco  as 
compared  with  cigarettes  manufactured  from  Virginia  tobacco,  as 
the  Turkish  cigarette  is,  as  a  rule,  made  of  slightly  smaller  size  than 
the  Virginia  cigarette,  taking  less  tobacco  to  make. 

The  sale  of  the  manufactured  article  from  Turkish  tobacco  is 
pushed  in  every  market  to  the  detriment  of  the  American-grown 
tobaccos.  This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  people  who 
raise  tobacco,  and  as  the  importation  of  Turkish  tobacco  is  increased 
their  sales  of  tobacco  suitable  for  Turkish  cigarettes  have  fallen  off. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  name  is  this  tobacco  imported  ? 

Mr.  Carrington.  As  Turkish  tobacco. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  "  Turkish  tobacco  "  imported. 

Mr.  Carrington,  It  comes  to  this  country  uiistemmed.  It  is  im- 
ported as  raw  leaf  tobacco.  It  has  come  to  this:  That  were  it  not 
for  the  amount  of  bright  tobacco  taken  by  the  English  and  other 
foreign  markets,  the  farmers  raising  these  styles  or  tobacco  would 
be  bankrupt. 

The  Chairman.  What  dutv  does  it  pay? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Thirty-nve  cents  a  pound.  Turkey  does  not 
allow  our  tobaccos  to  be  imported  there,  and  all  tobacco  going  there 
would  be  declared  contraband. 

The  prices  of  Turkish  tobacco  range  from  IJ  to  6  cents  in  some 
districts  to  12  to  16  cents  a  pound  in  other  districts. 

I  see  by  reference  to  the  books  published  by  the  Government  on 
the  subject  that  ia  1904  about  1,430,000  pounds  of  Turkish  tobacco 
were  imported  into  this  country.  In  1907  there  were  8,224,000 
pounds  of  that  tobacco  imported.  That  is  from  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  what  comes  from  Egypt. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Government,  which 
I  have  here,  tobacco,  unstemmed,  there  was  imported  altogether  in 
1903,  20,000,000  pounds;  in  1904,  10,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1907, 
9,000,000  pounds.  The  entire  importation  of  unstemmwi  filler  to- 
bacco— I  suppose  this  is  classed  as  unstemmed? 
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Mr.  Carrington.  This  is  classed  as  unstemmed ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairma:^.  Where  did  you  get  your  figures? 

Mr.  Carrington.  From  Forms  1  and  2,  imports  of  merchandise  into 
the  United  States.  According  to  that,  the  imports  for  1907  were 
about  7,000,000  pounds— between  7,000,000  and  8,000,000  pounds. 
For  1898,  for  the  same  period,  the  imports  were  less  than  400,000 
pounds.  You  can  see  how  the  importation  of  that  tobacco  has  in- 
creased since  1898. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  this  tobacco  sell  fort 

Mr.  Carrington.  Which  tobacco? 

The  Chairman.  Your  tobacco. 

Mr.  Carrington,  It  will  average  from  10^  to  11  cents  a  pound  for 
the  three  States — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  That  much  a  pound? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Yes ;  the  raw  tobacco,  as  the  farmer  sells  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  does  this  Turkish  tobacco  sell  for? 

Mr.  Carrington.  It  is  imported  here  from  H  to  6  cents  in  some 
sections  and  12  to  16  cents  a  pound  in  other  sections. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  that  much  to  deliver  it  here? 

Mr.  Carrington.  No,  that  is  in  Turkey,  on  board  the  steamer. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  sell  it  for  here'i 

Mr.  Carrington.  I  do  not  know  what  the  market  for  it  is  here.  It 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  stock  imported. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  tobacco  you  raise  down  in  Virginia  and 
North  and  South  Carolina  as  good  as  the  Turkish  tobacco  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended? 

Mr.  Carrington.  It  is,  sir.  It  is  the  finest  bright  tobacco  grown  in 
the  world,  but  it  has  not  the  peculiar  flavor  that  some  of  this  Turkish 
tobacco  has.  Smoking  is  largely  a  fad — a  matter  of  taste— as  the 
tobacco  people  have  found  out. 

Mr.  LiONG WORTH.  Do  you  claim  that  this  imported  Turkish  tobacco 
is  in  direct  competition  with  your  tobacco? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  There  is  a  difference;  they  are  different  kinds  of 
tobacco? 

Mr.  Carrington.  No;  they  are  both  bright.  You  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  brands  of  Turkish  cigarettes — the  Dieties,  and  the  Murads, 
and  Helmas.     All  those  particular  brands  are  raised  in  Turkey. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  the  flavor  is  different? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Yes;  the  flavor  is  different. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Absolutely  different? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Mo,  not  absolutely;  you  can  hardly  tell  the  differ- 
ence  between  the  American  and  the  Turkish. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  mean  in  appearance? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Yes;  in  appearance. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  you  can  tell  the  difference  in  taste? 

Mr.  Carrington.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  taste. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Turkish  tobaccos  sell  at  retail  for  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  the  domestic  tobaccos,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Some  of  the  brands  sell  high,  but  there  are 
numerous  brands  of  Turkish  cigarettes  which  do  not  sell  any  higher 
than  the  American;  numerous  brands  that  sell  ten  cigarettes  for  5 
cents,  and  others  ten  cigarettes  for  10  cents.  That  is  what  we  are 
complaining  about. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  1  had  it  in  mind  that  the  price  of  Turkish 
tobaccos  took  them  out  of  competition  with  the  domestic  tobaccos. 

Mr.  Carrington.  Oh,  no;  that  is 'not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  1  am  glad  to  be  informed  about  that.  I  did  not 
know  personally. 

Mr.  Carrington.  There  are  millions  of  cigarettes  sold  five  for  10 
cents  and  ten  for  10  cents  which  are  made  of  pure  Turkish  tobacco. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  say  they  are  made  of  pure  Turkish  tobacco K 

Mr.  Carrington.  Yes;  even  the  cheaper  grades  are,  and  they  come 
in  direct  competition  with  us. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Is  that  pure  imported  tobacco? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long  WORT!  I.  Not  mixed  f 

Mr.  Carrington.  No;  not  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  domestic  tobacco,  with  which  the 
Turkish  tobacco  comes  in  competition,  worth  a  pound? 

Mr.  Carrington.  The  average  crop  for  the  last  three  and  a  half 
years  have  brought  about  10^  to  11  cents  a  pound — the  whole  crop. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  of  the  Turkish  tobacco  laid  down 
in  New  York? 

Mr.  Carrington.  That  depends  on  the  grade.  I  quoted  the  price 
here,  from  H  to  6  cents  a  pound  in  some  districts  and  12  to  16  cents 
in  other  districts. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  what  you  need  protection  from  is  the  taste  of 
the  American  for  the  Turkish  cigarette. 

Mr.  Carrington.  That  is  what  we  need  protection  from. 

The  Chairman.  If  1  knew  how  we  could  make  the  largest  collection 
in  the  way  of  revenue  on  cigarettes  I  think  I  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Carrington.  1  think  I  can  show  3'ou.  The  present  duty  is  36 
cents  a  pound.  We  ask  for  an  equal  duty  to  the  duty  put  upon 
Sumatra  leaf,  which  is  $L85  a  pound.  That  protects  the  grower  of 
the  Sumatra  leaf,  the  man  in  Florida  is  protected,  and  the  growers  of 
tobacco  in  those  States  that  produce  the  cigar  tobacco  are  protected, 
but  we,  in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia  have  no 
protection 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  no  protection.  You  have  36 
cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Thirty-five  cents  a  pound  does  not  protect  us. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  your  product  is  worth  about  lOi  cents  a 
pound.     Then  you  have  350  per  cent  protection  ? 

Mr.  Carrington.  But  the  Turkish  cigarettes  are  coming  in  and  get- 
ting our  markets. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  over  a  thousand  per  cent  protection? 

Mr.  Carrington.  No;  we  don't 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  1  would  be  inclined  to  vote  for  any 
thing  in  the  Ji^eay  of  a  protective  duty  on  cigarettes,  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  increase  the  duty  if  it  would  give  us  more  revenue.     If  there 
is  anything  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  is  a  good  article  to  produce 
revenue,  I  should  say  it  would  be  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Carrington.  You  can  get  more  revenue  at  $1.85. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  do  you  any  ^ood,  then. 

Mr.  Carrington.  It  would  stop  the  sale  of  the  Turkish  cigarettes 
here. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  stops  the  sale  how  would  we  ^et  more  reFemie} 
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Mr.  Cabrinoton.  The   finer  grades  would  come  in,   and  people 
who  want  them  would  buy  them  and  smoke  them ;  but  then  the  lower 
graded  could  not  be  inported,  these  cigarettes  that  sell  10  for  5  cents, 
or  10  for  10  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  not  our  retailers  sell  about  five  times  as  much 
of  Turkish  tobacco  as  is  imported  every  year? 

Mr.  Carrington.  1  think  they  do  sell  more,  because  thc\^  use  the 
Turkish  tobacco  simply  as  a  mixture.  They  mix  it  with  the  domestic 
tobacco.  ^ 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  was  the  question  I  asked,  and  the  witness 
said  that  the  cigarettes  referred  to  were  pure  Turkish  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Carrington.  The  brands  1  spoke  of  are  not  mixed,  but  there 
are  some  mixed  brands. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  alluded  to  those  brands  that  are  sold  as  Turkish 
cigarettes,  cheap  cigarettes.  Do  you  say  they  are  pure  Turkish 
cigarettes? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Yes;  they  are  straight  Turkish  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  And  some  tobaccos  are  made  into  cigarettes  and 
sold  as  Turkish  cigarettes,  and  they  haven't  any  Turkish  tobacco  in 
them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Carrington.  1  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Longworth.  You  think  they  are  mixed? 

Mr.  Carrtngton.  There  is  a  mixture,  and  then  there  is  the  straight 
Turkish  cigarette. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  for  the  Turkish  to- 
bacco, raised  in  Turkey? 

Mr.  Carrington.  I  don't  know.  I  never  bought  any  Turkish  to- 
bacco or  traded  in  it.     There  is  a  35-cent  tax  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  this  tobacco  you  raise  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas — 
this  bright  tobacco,  as  3'ou  call  it — good  for  anything  else  except 
cigarettes  and  wrappers  for  cigars?  Is  there  any  other  use  it  can  be 
put  to  advantageously  ? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Yes;  it  is  good  for  chewing  tobacco;  for  pipe 
smoking. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  extra  good  for  wrappers  and  plug  tobacco? 

Mr.  Carrington.  Yes;  but  the  wrapper  for  plug  tobacco  is  not 
uaed  for  cigarette  tobacco. 

The  ('hairman.  Do  you  ask  us  to  raise  the  dutj'  on  all  tobaccos  that 
are  not  for  wrappers? 

Mr.  Carrington.  No;  I  ask  you  to  raise  the  duty  on  all  tobaccos 
coming  from  the  Empire  of  Turkey. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  do"  that;  we  have  to  give  a  fair  deal 
to  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  gentleman  from  1^  lorida  has  hinted  that  they  can 
raise  just  as  good  Sumatra  wrappers  down  there  as  they  can  in 
Sumatra,  but  the  American  manufacturer  of  cigars  will  not  use  the 
Florida  article,  if  he  knew  it  was  a  Florida  article;  that  is,  he  will  not 
undertake  to  sell  it  guaranteeing  it  to  be  a  Sumatra  wrapper,  and  he 
explained  the  modus  operandi  by  which  he  induced  the  American  cigar 
manufacturer  to  use  a  Florida  wrapper  by  sending  it  to  New  York  and 
having  the  New  York  man  sell  it  back  to  those  men  in  the  country  as 
genuine  Sumatra  leaf.     You  do  not  use  your  tobacco  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Carrington.  No,  sir;  our  tobacco  has  a  different  growth  of 
leaf.     It  could  not  be  used  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 
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STATEMEBTT  OF  E.  fi.  M08ELT,  OF  DANVILLE,  VA. 

Mr.  MosELY.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
come  here  to-day  representing  the  farming  industry  of  our  section 
of  the  State  of  Virginia.  We  feel  that  thia  Turkish  tobacco  that  is 
being  imported  into  our  country  is  in  a  large  measure  supplanting 
the  bright  tobaccos  that  are  raised  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  or  in 
the  Carolinas.  We  feel  that  the  Turkish  Government  will  not  allow 
us  to  send  our  product  into  their  domain  at  any  price  whatsoever,  con- 
fiscating it  if  it  should  go  there,  and  that  if  we  should  get  a  square 
deal  we  should  at  least  get  some  kind  of  an  opening  to  their  country 
with  almost  a  prohibitive  tax  from  their  coming  back. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  Turkey  keep  your  tobacco  out,  by  duty? 

Mr.  MosELY.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  monoply. 

The  Chaii  man.  Does  it  prohibit  importation  ? 

Mr.  MosELY.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  prohibitive.  It  is  confiscated  if  it  goes 
there  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  government  of  what? 

Mr.  MosELY.  The  Government  of  Turkey;  they  will  confiscate  it  if 
it  goes  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  it  is  a  government  monopoly? 

Mr.  MosELY.  That  is  it.  It  is  a  government  monopoly.  The  duty 
you  place  upon  it  is  only  35  cents  a  pound,  whereas  we  send  our 
bright  tobaccos  to  England  and  pay  76  cents  a  pound  for  the  privilege 
of  going  into  that  country,  and  we  gladly  pay  it,  because  it  gives  us 
an  outlet  in  our  products.  We  have  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  Tur- 
key, where,  1  am  told,  that  the  average  price  of  the  common  laborer 
does  not  exceed  20  cents  a  day.  We  can  not  get  in  our  section  of  the 
country  any  such  labor  that  can  produce  this  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  Your  tobacco  is  produced  and  sold  for  11  cents  a 
pound? 

Mr.  MosELY.  It  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  A  portion  of  that  is  labors 

Mr.  MosELY.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  sell  it  at  that  mte? 

Mr.  MosELY.  It  can  not  be  produced  for  much  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  you  for  labor  to  produce  your 
tobacco? 

Mr.  MosELY.  Ten  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Now  the  duty  is  35  cents.  Do  you  not  see  that  the 
duty  and  labor  is  taken  care  of  three  times  and  a  half? 

Mr.  MosELY.  We  believe  that  we  should  not  have  their  importation 
of  this  tobacco  into  our  country  as  it  is  at  present.  The  price  of  this 
special  cigarette  tobacco  has  been  reduced  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  years 
past  at  least  20  per  cent,  and  we  attribute  it  largely  to  the  inroad  that 
is  being  made  by  thisTurkish  tobacco  coining  into  our  country.  They 
bring  here  something  like  8,000,000  of  pounds  now.  That  takes  the 
place  of  8,000,000  of  pounds  of  one  grade  of  tobacco,  we  may  say 
cigarette  tobacco.  Now  add  that  competition  here  in  America  for 
those  additional  8,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  which  is  being  imported 
here,  then  the  price  would  be  very  much  higher  to  the  producer  than 
it  is  now.     We  can  not  compete  with  their  labor. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  us  to  do,  exclude  it? 
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Mr.  MosELY.  No,  sir;  we  want  the  same  protectiou  that  is  accorded, 
and  properly  accorded,  to  the  New  England  manufacturers  of  Sumatra 
wrappers. 

The  Chairman.  New  England  or  Florida,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference.     The  cases  are  not  similar  at  all  in  regard  to  wrapper  leaf* 

Mr.  MosELY.  One  is  $1,85  a  pound,  which  is  a  protection  to  them, 
and  the  other  is  35  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  costs  10  cents  a  pound  to  produce  it,  and 
the  other  50  or  60  cent«  a  pound.  A  pound  of  the  foreign  tobacco  for 
50  or  60  cents  would  go  three  or  four  times  as  far  as  a  pound  of  the 
domestic  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  with  you  to  this  extent:  If  I  can  find  out  the 
point  at  which  we  can  get  the  most  revenue  for  it,  then  1  am  for  it. 

Mr.  MosBLY.  1  think  I  can  show  you  very  clearly.  If  you  increase 
the  duty  on  this  so  as  to  make  the  amount  of  tobacco  brought  into 
this  country  one-half,  and  double  the  taxation,  and  then  give  to  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  an  opportunity  of  producing  more  cigarettes, 
and  thereby  bringing  into  our  Treasury  more  revenue  than  you  are 
already  getting  from  that  product,  you  will  get  more  revenue  thereby. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  tBat  if  we  double  the  duty  it  will 
produce  any  more  tobacco  here? 

Mr.  Clark.  Cigarette  tobacco? 

Mr.  MosELY.  Yes,  sir;  cigarette  tobacco. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  trying  to  help  with  the  explanation  of  how  they 
would  get  more  revenue  by  the  revenue  collected  from  cigarettes. 

Mr.  MOSELY.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir;  they  would  get  more  revenue 
from  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  would  get  more  internal  revenue  from  the 
domestic  cigarettes — enough  increase  revenue  to  compensate  for  the 
use  of  this  Turkish  tobacco. 

Mr.  MosELY.  That  is  right.     I  will  take  that  as  my  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just  trying  to  explain  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Internal  revenue  is  not  imposed  on  domestic  tobacco 
alone. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  doubling  the  duty  will  increase 
the  import  one-half? 

Mr.  Mosely.  Yes,  sir;  without  hesitation.  We  think  that  you 
would  get  the  same  revenue  and  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  the  committee  might  discriminate.  It 
is  true  that  the  Turkish  Government  prohibits  exportation  of  tobacco 
from  here.  We  might  put  in  a  clause  that  the  country  prohibiting 
the  exportation  to  the  United  States  should  have  a  duty  on  its  tobacco 
of  so  much  a  pound.     What  1  want  to  get  at  now  is  the  revenue  fund. 

Mr.  Sanders.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  in  that  connection  that  we 
will  file  here  evidence  that  the  Turk  does  exclude  our  tobacco. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  take  the  risk  of  that. 

Mr.  Mosely.  I  want  to  say  that  1  am  an  exporter  of  tobacco  myself 
and  deal  in  domestic  tobacco  as  well. 

I  received  only  Monday  of  this  week  from  one  of  my  correspond- 
ents—and this  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  I  have  received  from 
New  York — a  letter  from  a  party  to  whom  I  had  been  selling  a  large 
quantity  of  cigarette  tobacco.     They  wrote  me   in  response  to  my 
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inquiry  as  to  wheth'er  they  were  on  the  market  for  Virginia  tobacco 
for  cigarette  purposes.  They  wrote  me  saying:  "  We  will  not  buy 
any  more  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  tobaccos  for  cigarettes; 
we  have  decided  to  use  exclusively  the  Turkish  tobacco  for  cigarette 
purposes."  Now,  I  have  lost  by  that  one  of  the  largest  patrons  I  had 
for  that  class  of  tobacco,  and  1  want  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  rare  case 
either.  1  could  give  you  a  dozen  men  who  have  written  along  that 
line.  Now,  you  see  the  inroad  that  this  tobacco  has  made  and  is  making 
over  here,  and  it  is  confined  to  a  small  territory  of  country,  and  cer- 
tainly if  they  will  not  allow  us  to  come  into  their  domain  and  sell  our 
product  at  any  price,  and  if  we  should  venture  to  do  so  it  would 
amount  to  confiscation,  certain  it  is  t&at  we  ought  to  have  protection 
to  keep  them  from  coming  in  here  and  supplanting  us  in  our  industry. 

Mr. Underwood.  Is  this  inroad  of  Turkish  tobacco  into  this  country 
due  to  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  less  for  the  Turks  to  produce  the  Turk- 
ish cigarettes  and  deliver  it  here,  or  is  it  because  the  Americans  or  is 
it  because  the  American  people  want  to  smoke  the  Turkish  cigarette 
in  preference  to  the  American  ci^rette? 

Mr.  MosELY.  1  believe  that  it  costs  very  much  less,  and  I  have 
shown  bv  the  scale  of  wages  that  they  have. 

Mr.  LTndekwood.  Have  you  put  in  any  figures  here  that  go  to 
show  the  cost  of  cigarettes  'i  The  American  cigarette  is  a  machine-made 
cigarette,  is  it  not? 

mr.  MosELY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  Turkish  cigarette  is  a  hand  made  ciga- 
rette? 

Mr.  MosELY.  It  is  either;  they  can  make  it  either  by  hand  or  by 
machine. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  Turkish  cigarette  that 
is  imported  to  this  country. 

Mr.  MosELY.  It  is  the  leaf;  it  is  not  the  cigarrette  that  we  claim 
here,  but  the  leaf  in  the  raw  material  that  is  brought  here  that  pro- 
duces the  cigarette. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  complaining  about  the  Turkish  tobacco 
and  not  the  cigarettes? 

Mr.  MosELY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  the  figures  to  show  that  it  costs  less  to 
lay  this  tobacco  down  here  than  you  can  produce  it? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  the  entire  cost  of  raising  their  tobacco 
is  10  cents  a  pound,  and  the  duty  is  85  cents  a  pound.  You  did  not 
hear  that,  Mr.  Underwood — you  were  not  in  the  room. 

Mr.  MosELY.  Exclusive  of  the  duty  there  is  no  comparison  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  present  duty,  therefore,  far  exceeds  the  cost 

Mr.  MosELY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Taking  the  statement  of  you  two  gentlemen,  I  can  not 
understand  this.  Mr.  Mosely  said  that  1  pound  of  Turkish  tobacco 
was  equal  to  2  pounds  of  Virginia  and  Carolina  tobacco. 

Mr.  Mosely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  cost  of  yours  is  10  cents  a  pound— that  is,  the  cost 
of  production.  The  tariff  is  35  cents.  Now  85  cents  is  three  and  a 
half  times  ten.  How  will  the  Turk  get  in  here  with  his  tobacco  when 
yours  has  got  a  protection  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  cost  price,  and 
when  there  is  a  difference  of  1  pound  to  2.  How  does  he  get  in  here 
at  all? 
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Mr.  MosELY.  It  must  be  the  very  low  cost  of  the  original  cost  in 
the  production  of  the  tobacco  in  his  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  this  not  really  the  case;  is  not  the  reason  that 
the  Turkish  tobacco  comes  in  here  and  competes  with  yours,  not 
because  we  have  that  dutv,  but  because  the  American  consumer  wants 
iti 

Mr.  MosELY.  Well,  it  is  an  acquired  taste;  we  find  that  it  is  ac- 
cording to  taste,  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  figures.  Their  importation 
now  to  our  country  is  8,000,000  pounds,  whereas  a  few  yearn  ago  it 
was  only  about  two  and  a  quarter  million. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  is,  they  will  not  buy  that  tobacco  and  pay 
the  same  for  it  at  a  duty  of  86  cents,  which  is  three  times  the  cost  of 
yours,  unless  the  taste,  natural  or  acquired,  demanded  that  kind  of  a 
cigarette. 

Mr.  MosELY.  I  fully  agree  with  that;  yes,  sir;  it  is  an  acquired 
taste. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  there  is  just  one  problem  left  of  your 
case,  and  that  is  the  question  of  whether  we  would  raise  more  revenue 
on  this  tobacco.    That  is  all  your  case  stands  on. 

Mr.  Mosely.  My  presentation  is  this:  We  ought  to  have  something, 
as  they  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  their  country — and  they  are  large 
consumers  of  tobacco— and  will  not  allow  us,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  sell  tobacco  in  their  country;  and  we  ought  to  have  some 
protection  in  order  to  keep  them  from  absorbing  our  trade. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  sell  in  France? 

Mr.  MosELY.  No,  sir;  because  France  does  not  raise  any  tobacco. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  get  for  your  tobacco  in  London? 

Mr.  Mosely.  It  varies  according  to  quality.  We  get,  I  should  say, 
from  6  pence  or  10  cents  to  10  pence  or  20  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  A  pound? 

Mr.  Mosely.  Yes,  sir.  In  addition  to  that  the  buyer  himself  pays 
it  before  he  gets  it  out  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  or  70  cents  a  pound 
before  it  is  delivered. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  the  whole  cigarette  business  was  wiped  oflf  the 
face  of  the  earth,  how  much  could  you  sell  this  tobacco  for  for  any 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Mosely.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  sold  for  anything;  we  could 
not  sell  it  for  cigars,  as  it  is  only  adapted  for  cigarette  purposes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  is  used  by  pipe  smokers,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mosely.  Yes,  sir;  it  can  be  used  for  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Turkish  mixture  is  quite  popular  amongst  pipe 
smokers,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mosely.  Y''es,  sir;  both. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman's  time  has  expired. 

8TATEMEVT  OF  F.  E.  HAMILTON,  OF  HEW  TOEK  GITT. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  having  been  first  dul}'^  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  1 
want  to  ask  the  committee  to  do  what  these  gentlemen  have  asked  you 
to  do,  what  1  believe  will  produce  a  greater  revenue,  by  taking 
Schedule  F  and  changing  it  all  about,  making  a  flat  rate  of  50  cents  a 
pound  on  all  tobacco  that  comes  into  the  country,  and  S2.25  a  pound 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  cigars. 
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The  Chaib»un.  You  are  opening  up  a  big  question  now  in  your 
limited  time. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  it.     I  am  too  hoarse. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill  wants  to  know  whom  you  represent. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  represent  all  the  importers  in  New  York  City 
who  are  interested  in  Cuban  tobacco. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  appear  as  counsel  for  them 'if 

Mr.  Hamilton.  1  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  want  this  thing  done  that  you  are  asking 
be  done? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  For  two  reasons:  First,  to  give  the  Government 
some  more  money,  because  you  are  going  to  cut  down  the  tariff  and 
you  will  have  to  have  more  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  enough  about  the  taritf  to  know  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  cutting  down  the  rate  and  getting  more  revenue? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  is  what  I  am  suggesting. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  asking  that  the  tariff  be  put  up  to  get  more 
revenue? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  said  you  wanted  a  flat  rate  of  50  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  on  cigars  you  wanted  $2.25  a  pound  and  25  per 
oent^ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  charging  41  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Four  and  a  half  for  what? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Cigars. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  we  are  not  charging  4i  for  tobacco. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  am  taking  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Ciark.  Sumatra  leaf  and  everything  else  'i 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  think  these  Sumatra  men  in  Connecticut 
will  do  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  You  asked  nie  why  this  is  suggested. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Hamilton  ought  to  have  his  own  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  withdraw  the  question  and  he  may  take  his  own 
way  about  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  onl}^  had  one  minute  so  far. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Thank  you,  sir;  I  will  charge  the  time  to  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Clark  asked  me  what  the  reasons  are.  They  are  two  in 
number;  first,  as  1  was  about  to  say,  to  produce  a  greater  revenue  for 
the  Government,  which  I  believe  the  committee  can  be  satisfied  will 
be  the  result,  and,  secondly,  to  produce  a  better  and  cheaper  article 
for  the  consumer,  as  Mr.  Underwood  suggested  this  morning  was,  and 
should  be,  the  real  reason  of  an}^  tariff  that  is  not  a  revenue  producer. 
Now,  in  this  case  I  stand  on  both  legs.  This  shall  be  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer, and  it  shall  improve  the  qualitj'  that  comes  to  the  consumer.  I 
desire  simply  to  file  my  brief  and  to  submit  to  this  committee  later  on 
a  mass  of  figures  which  I  hope  the  committee  will  read. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  through  ( 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Then  1  will  have  to  take  up  the  rest  of  the  ten  minutes 
with  you.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  your  proposition  with  regard  to 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  and  precisely  what 
would  happen  to  you  when  brother  Hill  and  his  Connecticut  contin- 
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^Dt  and  the  Florida  people  get  after  you  about  this  Sumatra  wrapper 
business.     They  get  H.86  a  pound  now. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  two  reasons  for  a  tariff  are  not  to  take  care  of 
either  Mr,  Hill  and  his  Connecticut  people  or  somebody  down  in 
Florida,  but  other  people  as  well.     The  two  reasons  for  a  tariff  are  to 

Eroduce  a  revenue  and  protect  the  consumer  and  benefit  the  consumer, 
ow,  if  we  can  satisfy  tne  committee  and  Congress  that  the  suggestion 
I  have  made  covers  those  two  grounds,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
Mr.  Hill  or  his  Connecticut  j^ople  think,  or  anybody  else. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  take  into  consideration  that  the  pro- 
ducer ought  to  be  protected  as  well  as  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Hamilton,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  to  protect  the  consumer  and  produce  a 
revenue.     They  were  the  two  reasons. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  add  also  the  producer  to  a  reasonable  extent, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  you  have  heard  some  gentlemen  suggest 
here. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  this  duty  is  a  producer  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  think  it  is  a  revenue  dutj^  largely. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  represent  the  largest  tobacco-producing  State  in  the 
Union  and  we  produce  a  character  of  tobacco  out  there  that  none  of 
these  higher  rates  apply  to.  They  would  not  get  any  benefit  from 
this  out  there.     How  are  you  going  to  furnish  a  better  article  by  this 

Srocess?  Most  of  the  tiller  for  plug  is  made  of  a  kind  of  tobacco  in 
lissouri  on  that  rich  land  that  is  too  heavy  and  too  thick  a  tobacco  to 
be  used  in  cigars  and  too  strong  to  be  used  in  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  When  it  comes  to  the  plug  tobacco  question,  I 
assume  to  say  that  there  is  not  any  imported  that  they  make  into  plug 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  how  are  you  going  to  get  a  better  article  by  this 
process  of  yours,  putting  this  up  to  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  If  you  are  a  smoker  you  can  find  out  how  you  can 
get  a  better  article  by  going  into  any  good  cirar  store  here  and  pur- 
chasing a  cigar  that  is  a  genuine  imported  Habana-made  cigar  and 
paying  30  or  40  or  50  cents  for  it,  and  then  goin^  into  another  store 
and  paying  half  as  much  for  the  cigar.  That  is  ]ust  how  you  would 
get  a  better  tobacco.     It  is  a  perfectly  simple  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  an  acquired  taste? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  Out  in  Missouri  they  like  that  black  tobacco  and  enjoy 
it  as  much  as  you  would  an  imported  Habana  cigar  purchased  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Exactly;  why  not  let  us  both  have  our  tastes? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  whole  matter  of  smoking  tobacco  is  a  cultivated 
taste.  There  is  not  a  man  who  ever  used  it  that  it  did  not  turn  him 
inside  out  at  first. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  .Govern- 
ment when  it  is  cultivated. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  people  would  be  a  good  deal  better  otf  with- 
out it,  although  1  have  a  cJiew  in  my  mouth  right  now,  and  I  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  would  be  better  off  if  they  did  not  use 
it;  but  the  question  is  how  to  get  the  revenue  out  of  the  thing,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  a  good  article. 
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Mr.  Hamilton.  Those  are  the  two  things  that  I  desire  to  present 
later  in  a  brief  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  the  duty  is  on  tobacco  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  It  is  very  hi^h. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  1  do  not  know  at  present. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  $5  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  know  it  is  very  high. 

Mr.  Hill.  Three  times  as  much  as  we  charge. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  That  does  not  make  any  difference  with  this  propo- 
sition, does  it?  If  there  are  any  other  questions  that  the  committee 
desires  to  ask  me  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Clakk.  What  do  the  importers  want  this  for;  what  makes  them 
want  it? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Because  we  can  sell  more  goods  at  a  lower  rate,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  please  name  somebody  that  you  represent? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  G.  S.  Nicholas  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  a  dozen 
others. 

Mr.  Hill.  Name  one  or  two  more. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Park  &  Tilford — I  will  have  to  send  you  down  the 
names.     1  came  off  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  appear  as  counsel  for  those  parties,  do  you? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  they  all  importers? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir;  as  counsel  for  or  their  representative. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  include  any  tobacco  association  of  any  character? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  No,  sir;  not  any  association. 

Mr.  Hill.  Purely  jobbers— jobbing  importers? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I'es,  sir.  I  made  an  effort  to  present  this  matter 
to  the  committee  during  the  period  of  time  that  the  committee  was 
holding  public  hearings,  and  the  representation  will  be  largely 
increased  by  others  who  will  unite  with  this  movement. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  only  a  jobbing  importer,  are  you? 

Mr.  Hamilton.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Park.  When  you  file  that  brief  that  you  say  you  will  file,  1 
wish  you  would  insert  the  figures  to  show  that  we  will  get  some  reve- 
nue out  of  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following 
brief  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done. 

(The  paper  is  as  follows:) 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress. 

Gentlemen:  In  behalf  of  the  importing  cigar  and  leaf  tobacco  trade, 
of  an  iniportant  part  of  it,  the  dealers  in  fine  cigars  and  leaf,  1  am 
authorized  to  present  for  your  consideration  the  following  petition: 

That  you  will  recommend  to  Congress  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
act  such  changes  in  Schedule  F  and  paragraphs  213  to  217,  inclusive, 
as  shall  result  as  follows: 

Repeal  paragraph  213,  and  to  impose  a  flat  rate  of  duty  upon  all 
wrapper  tobacco,  whether  packed  separately  or  together,  and  the  same 
rat43  upon  all  leaf  tobacco  the  product  of  two  oi*  more  countries  or 
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dependencies  when  mixed  or  packed  together,  whether  stemmed  or 
uDstemtned,  excepting  only  therefrom  tiller  tobacco  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  1897,  which  shall  remain  as  at  present,  to  wit, 
35  cents  per  pound  if  unstemmed,  and  60  cents  per  pound  if  stemmed. 

To  repeal  paragi-aph  214  in  its  entirety. 

To  reenact  paragmphs  216  and  216  in  their  entirety. 

To  repeal  paragraph  217,  and  to  impose  a  duty  upon  cigars,  ciga- 
rettes, cneroots  of  all  kinds,  of  $2.25  per  pound  and  26  cents  ad  valorem, 
and  to  apply  the  same  rate  upon  paper  cigars  and  cigarettes,  including 
wrappers. 

This  request  is  made  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  and  the 
consumers  and  users  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms. 

Aside  from  the  small  importations  from  the  Philippines,  the  total 
imports  of  tobacco  and  the  manufactures  thereof  m  the  year  1907 
yielded  a  revenue  of  $25,796,612.04, 

If  the  suggested  change  in  rates  upon  tobacco  and  manufactures 
thereof  were  made,  and  importations  remained  the  same,  the  revenue 
would  be  $23,103,281.88. 

The  result  to  the  consumer,  however,  would  be  that  he  would  be 
supplied  with  a  much  higher  grade  of  tobacco  in  all  its  varied  forms 
at  a  cost  reduced  to  him  from  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent. 

This  would  mean  a  saving  to  the  great  public,  basing  the  estimate 
upon  the  consumption  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms  in  this  country, 
of  more  than  $25,000,000  of  money. 

Surely  no  tariff  change  has  been  contemplated  that  affects  so  large 
a  number  and  results  in  so  large  a  saving  to  the  people. 

But  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  wrapper  tobacco  and  upon  fine 
cigars  and  cigarettes  would  at  once  largely  increase  the  importation 
of  these  forms  of  tobacco. 

It  may  be  estimated  without  danger  of  successful  contradiction  that 
the  increase  in  importation  would  easily  be  100  per  cent  in  these 
forms  of  tobacco. 

If  such  proved  to  be  the  case  the  added  revenue,  even  under  the  low 
rate  prayed  for,  would  be  about  $5,146,980.80  or,  in  other  words, 
instcM  of  diminishing  the  revenue  by  about  two  and  a  half  millions, 
the  income  of  the  Government  would  be  increased  by  the  suggested 
change  more  than  two  millions. 

The  net  result  of  this  revision  therefore  would  be  a  most  material 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  supplied  to  the  millions 
who  use  it  in  this  country,  such  tobacco  would  be  supplied  at  a  saving 
U)  the  consumer  of  more  than  $25,000,000  of  money,  and  the  revenue 
of  the  Government  would  at  the  same  time  be  increased  by  more  than 
two  millions. 

The  duty  upon  tobacco  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  not  for  protection,  as 
the  importation  of  tobacco  does  not  and  can  not  affect  tne  home  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  the  grades  and  flavors  of  the  two  tobaccos 
bein*g  so  entirely  different.  The  present  condition  of  the  tobacco 
trade  in  the  United  States  requires  no  protection. 

As  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
the  above  change  is  earnestly  urged  upon  your  attention. 

Francis  E.  Hamilton, 
New  York  City,  N.  T, 
(Representing  importing  cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturers.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  B.  M.  GRAW,  OF  LEHIOHTON,  PA. 

(The  witness  was  sworn.) 

Mr.  Graw.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  representing 
the  entire  lace-manufacturing  body  of  this  country,  which  consists 
of  but  nine  manufacturing  plants,  and  they  are  as  follows:  The  Hall 
Lace  Company,  of  Jersey  City ;  The  Warwick  Lace  Works,  of  River 
Point,  R.  I.;  the  Richmond  Lace  Works,  of  Alton,  R.  L;  The  Ameri- 
can Lace  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Elyria,  Ohio ;  The  Lehighton 
Lace  Company,  of  I^ehighton,  Pa. :  The  American  Textile  Company, 
of  Pawtucket,  R.  L;  The  Rhode  Island  Lace  Works,  of  West  Bar- 
rington;  Marshall,  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  the  Jennings  Lace 
Works,  of  Brooklyn. 

Those  are  the  only  nine  concerns  in  this  country  that  are  manufac- 
turing lace  trimmings,  and  five  of  those  are  represented  here  to-day: 
The  Hall  Lace  Company,  by  Thomas  H.  Hall  and  E.  W.  Jennings; 
the  Warwick  I^ace  Works,  by  William  Stoppard;  the  Richmond 
Lace  Works,  by  C.  H.  Kind;  the  American  Lace  Manufacturinc^ 
Company,  by  R.  E.  Ely;  the  Lehighton  Lace  Company,  by  B.  M. 
Graw  (myself)  and  J.  E.  Dodd;  the  American  Textile  Company,  bv 
R.  F.  El/. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  importers  of  lace  have  asked  for  a  re- 
duction of  the  present  schedule  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  the  cotton 
spinners  on  fine  yarns  a  change  in  the  present  sche4ule  from  78-2  to 
180-2  in  the  price  of  yarn,  amounting  to  almost  double  the  present 
tariff,  the  lace  manufacturer,  who  stands  in  the  middle  of  those  two, 
comes  to-day  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  from  60  per  cent  to 
at  least  70  per  c^nt,  arid  we  propose  by  some  of  our  experts  who  are 
with  us  later  to  show  that  we  are  entitled  to  this,  owing  especially  to 
the  question  of  the  increased  cost  of  labor  in  this  country — that  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  high  tariff  on  fine  yarns  and 
that  there  is  a  tariff  of  45  per  cent  on  machinery,  which  is  exclusively 
imported,  in  the  manufacture  of  these  laces.  I  will  therefore  make 
room  for  Mr.  Thomas  II.  Hall,  the  practical  man  representing  us, 
who  will  present  his  arginnents  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  the  manufacture  of  lace. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  consumption  of  lace  in  the  United 
States,  about? 

Mr.  Graw.  The  total  importations,  comprising  lace  curtains  and 
ruchings,  amounted  in  1907 — I  have  not  the  statistics,  but  I  will  give 
them  to  you  as  near  as  I  am  able — ^to  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Imported? 

Mr.  Graw.  Yes,  sir;  and  probably  half  of  that  will  be  lace  curtains 
and  edgings.  We  are  asking  for  lace  edgings  and  trimmings,  which 
is  practically  an  infant  industry,  represented  by  the  only  concerns  in 
this  country,  which  I  have  given  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  importation  of  lace  trimmings,  then,  outside 
of  lace  curtains,  amounts  to  about  $17,000,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Graw.  Seventeen  to  eighteen  million  dollars  a  year,  lace  cur- 
tains. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  production  of  lace  curtains  in  this 
country  ? 
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Mr.  Graw.  If  anything,  it  is  not  more  than  seven  million  in  this 
country  by  those  particular  nine  plants. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  duty  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Graw.  Sixty  per  cent  on  imported  lace. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  60  per  cent  duty,  and  out  of  the 
twenty  million  consumed  in  the  country  seventeen  million  is  imported. 
Is  riiat  right? 

Mr.  Gr.vw.  That  is  about  the  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  importations  last  year,  at  60  per  cent, 
is  $39,737,000.     That  includes  lace  and  lace  window  curtains. 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  H.  HAIL,  OF  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

(The  witness  was  sworn.) 

Mr.  Hall.  I  can  only  speak,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  .1  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
lace  for  a  number  of  years,  ranging  from  lace  nets  to  veilings  and 
cotton  hice,  which  we  are  now  manufacturing.  The  experience  which 
we  have  had  during  that  period  of  time  has  indicated  at  all  times  a 
very  cl  )se  approach  to  the  fact  that  in  very  many  cases  foreign  lace 
could  be  brought  here  at  a  lower  price  than  it  can  be  made  for.  That, 
of  course,  is  not  true  in  all  cases.  I  think  you  ought  to  understand 
one  thing,  and  that  is  that  laces  are  of  great  variety.  The  lace 
machine  makes  a  great  variety  of  goods.  Some  machines  will  make 
veilings  and  heavy  lace — I  am  not  speaking  of  lace  curtains  at  all, 
but  ab  )ut  trimming  lace,  such  as  is  used  by  ladies  on  all  kinds  of 
garments,  outer  and  under  garments — and  consequently  it  sometimes 
will  happen  that  one  article  of  lace  may  be  fairly  well  protected  by  a 
60. per  cent  tariff  while  another  article  of  lace  is  not  at  all  protected 
by  a  60  per  cent  tariff.  The  cost  of  the  machines  for  making  this 
lace  varies,  but,  according  to  size  and  gauge,  that  of  the  standard 
machines,  which  are  now  being  imp»)rted,  will  cost  somewhere  from 
$10,000  to  $11,500  when  all  set  up  and  ready  for  running.  The  cost 
of  the  plant  complete,  according  to  figures  which  have  been  given  to 
me  and  which  I  have  verified  to  a  great  extent,  and  according  to 
quotations  which  I  have  had  from  the  other  side,  and  in  my  own  judg- 
ment, would  be  that  the  cost  of  the  plant  complete  would  be  from 
$19,000  to  $22,000  per  machine  to  properly  equip  a  lace  factory.  In 
other  words,  the  investment  is  necessarily  large.  The  duty,  as  you 
know,  on  such  machinery  is  45  per  cent,  and  that,  with  the  ocean 
freights  and  packing,  which  has  to  be  done  very  carefully  on  such 
fine  machinery,  brings  up  the  cost  considerably.  I  would  say,  in  the 
first  place — and  you  gentlemen  can  verify  it,  and  you  probably  know 
more  about  it  than  I  do — that  I  consider  on  an  average  that  the  duty 
has  been  ranging  anywhere  fi*om  20-2  and  sometimes  80-8  to  200-2. 
That  is  a  varying  rate  of  specific  duty,  and  I  should  say  that  the  yarn 
which  entersinto  the  manufacture  of  lace  will  pay  from  33  to  40  per 
cent  duty  if  it  were  put  on  an  ad  valorem  basis;  in  other  words,  the 
yams  which  the  English  manufacture — a  great  many  of  those  goods 
are  made  in  England  with  yarns  which  the  English  manufactui-er 
uses — will  cost  him  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  what  the  yarn  will 
<r^<8t.  n<s  here. 

The  cost  of  labor  varies  in  England  and  in  France  as  it  varies 
here,  somewhat  depending  on  the  character  of  machines  used,  whether 
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of  the  largest  type  or  not.  Our  larger  type  of  machine  would 
show  the  best  results  for  the  advocates  of  the  lower  tariflF.  We  find 
that  the  large  machines  on  the  other  side  are  machines  of  220  inches 
or  thereabouts  in  width,  and  are  sometimes  run  as  low  as  9  or  10 
cents,  that  is  4^  or  5  pence,  and  not,  as  a' rule,  more  than  6  pence,  or 
12  cents ;  whereas  on  this  side  such  a  machine  as  that  brings  irom  19J 
to  23  or  24  cents  j  that  is,  the  rack  which  is  used  by  the  lace  manufac- 
turers in  estimatmg  piecework.  That  means  that  the  labor  here  costs 
Sractically,  on  the  making,  very  nearly  100  per  cent  more,  very  nearly 
ouble.  In  the  finishing  we  find  that  girls  and  women,  who  are  em- 
ployed on  the  other  side,  earn  about  7  shillings — I  may  refer  to 
papers  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Hall.  We  find  in  the  finishing  that  the  English  pay  $1.25  to 
$3  to  girls  and  women  for  finishing  and  we  have  to  pay  from  $3 
up  to  $8. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  week? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  a  week.  The  other  things  are  in  proportion, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  proposition  to  say  that  we  are  paying 
at  least  double  for  the  labor.  In  England  and  France,  where  the  lace 
industries  are  centered  largely,  in  certain  localities  there  are  certain 
provisions  made  for  the  manufacturers  which  enable  them  to  w  ork  to 
great  advantage  and  with  great  economy.  Such  a  condition  has  in 
this  country  prevailed  in  Gloversville  in  the  glove  industiy,  where 
it  is  centered.  Our  industries  are  not  centered;  they  are  scattered 
through  different  parts  of  the  country.  There  is  no  question  at  all, 
and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  overhead  expenses — 
such  as  making  the  patterns,  the  jackard  cards,  to  produce  the  pat^ 
terns — ^the  cost  of  rent  and  the  other  overhead  expenses — will  amount 
to  probably  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  finished  product,  and  the 
average  over  there  is  less  than  half  of  our  cost  here,  as  a  general  rule. 
Many  of  those  conditions  will  be  eventually  improved  on  in  this 
country.  Our  cost  will  be  reduced  as  more  manufacturers  come  here 
but  at  present  that  is  exactly  w^hat  we  have  to  contend  with. 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired.  I  will  give  you  three 
minutes  more. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  say  that  the  cost  of  yams  will  vary — the  per- 
centage on  a  basis  of  10  over  here  on  the  cost  of  yam  and  labor 
would  vary  from  yarns,  we  will  say,  two-tenths  of  yarns,  or  20  per 
cent  on  yarns,  60  per  cent  of  labor,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  overhead 
expense  of  which  I  have  spoken  down  to  40  per  cent  of  yarns,  40 
per  cent  of  labor,  and  20  per  cent  of  overhead  expenses. 
.  The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  figures  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  have  them  in  the  shape  of  a  brief,  and  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  put  them  in.  Eeducing  it  on  the  basis  on  which  I  have 
spoken — in  this  one  case  70  per  cent,  for  which  we  have  asked— 
would  bring  the  total  cost  of  producing  lace  in  the  one  case  up  to 
93.5  per  cent  of  American  cost,  and  in  another  case  it  would  bring 
102  per  cent  of  the  American  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  this  increase  is  allowed  you,  do  you  think  that 
that  will  develop  the  lace  industry  in  this  countrv  so  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately stand  on  its  own  feet  as  a  competitor  of  foreign  lace? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  certainly  think  it  will  do  so  up  to  the  point  where 
the  normal  difference  in  labor  will  come  in.    I  think  we  are  paying 
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an  abnormal  difference  in  labor  at  the  present  time,  which  would  not 
occur  if  the  lace  industry  was  fairly  established  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  we  can  ever  make  as  fine  a  Jace  in 
this  country  as  the  Irish  and  French  lace  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  Irish  laces  are  not  machine-made  laces.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  machine-made  lace.  There  are  a  great  many  handmade 
French  laces,  but  the  laces  that  I  speak  of  are  machine  made,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  produce  just  as  fine  laces  here 
as  they  do  in  France. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  would  only  apply  to  the  machine-made 
laces? 

Mr.  Hall.  That  is  the  one  in  which  we  are  asking  for  an  increased 
duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  asked  for  an  increase  from  60  to  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  lace  schedule. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  lace  business  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  have  actually  been  making  curtain  laces,  which  are 
the  ones  mostly  produced  in  this  country,  since  1904. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  put  in  when  you  started? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  would  have  to  go  some  distance  back  to  answer  that 
question  clearly. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  how  much  did  you  put  in 
when  you  started  into  the  lace  business  for  yourself  in  1903  or  1904? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  Hall  Lace  Company,  which  I  represent  here,  was 
really  established  in  1905.  It  started  with  part  of  a  plant  which 
belonged  to  H.  S.  Hall,  and  which  was  included  in  a  plant,  a  general 
manufacturing  plant,  part  of  which  was  given  over  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  gloves.  This  part  of  the  plant,  I  might  say,  had  been 
largely  used  in  making  hair  nets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  put  in? 

Mr.  Hall.  I  know  exactly  what  was  put  into  the  business. 

Mr.  CriARK.  How  much  was  it  ? 

Mr.  H^LL.  I  do  not  wish  to  evade  the  question  at  all.  I  am  trying 
to  put  it  in  a  clear  way.  The  total  expenditure  for  machinery,  in- 
cluding 4air  allowances  for  what  we  already  had  at  that  time,  was 
W)ont  $45,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  your  firm  worth  now?  How  much  is 
that  company  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Haix.  About  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  CixARK.  How  much  dividends  have  been  paid  ? 
Tf  K     ^^^^-  J  would  say  it  is  worth  about  $10,000  more  than  that. 
At  has  not  paid  any  dividends  at  all. 

Mr.  Cr^RK.  It  has  been  losing  money  all  the  time,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Hao,.  I  would  not  say  that;  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
™ney,  but  we  have  little  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  dispose  of  what  you  have  made? 

w.  Hah^l.  For  working  capital. 

\T    S^^^^*  H^^  much  working  capital  have  you  got  ? 

\f     n  ^^'  ^  would  have  to  get  my  balance  sheet  to  answer  that. 
j^L   ^* .  Cl,ark.  About   how    much  ?     You    surely    know    something 

thp  '^'i^f-*^-  I  ^^  ^^^  s®®  ^^^  I  can  answer  that  question  clearly  to 
satisfaction  of  the  committee. 
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Mr.  CiuARK.  You  will  answer  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee 
if  you  will  state  the  facts.  I  can  tell  within  $100  of  how  much  I 
am  worth  in  less  than  two  hours  from  now,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
you  can  not.  What  I  want  to  Icnow  is  this :  How  much  money  you 
have  put  into  that  thing*  and  how  long  you  have  been  at  it,  and  how 
much  money  you  have  made.  I  do  not  care  a  straw  what  you  did 
with  the  money,  whether  you  put  it  in  your  pocket  or  invested  it  in 
a  house  and  lot,  or  whether  you  put  it  back  in  this  plant  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  plant.  You  surely  must  be  able  to  tell,  and  if  yoii 
can  not  do  it  now  I  want  you  to  put  it  in  your  brief. 

Mr.  Hall.  I  am  personally  willing  to  do  that.  I  think  I  under- 
stand what  you  mean.  Our  assets  are,  if  I  remember  correctly,  about 
$55,000,  the  net  assets  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  in  the  meantime  you  have  all  made  a  living  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  way  of  salaries.  Nothing  has  been 
paid  out  except  for  services  rendered. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  dispose  of  any  part  of  this  property  in  any 
other  way  but  to  increase  your  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  No,  sir;  we  aid  not — positively,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  your  net  profits  out  of  it,  then,  are  a  living  for 
all  concerned  in  the  way  of  salaries  and  $10,000  increase  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Hall. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  0.  T.  ZINKEISEN,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(The  witness  was  sworn.) 

Mr.  ZiNKEisEN.  Mv  appearance  before  you  is  to  ask  that  the  duty 
on  acetic  acid  anhyciride  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  rate  now  in 
force  as  in  accord  with  the  decision  of  the  federal  courts  at  2  cents 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  by-product  of  wood  alcohol. 

Mr.  ZiNKEiSEN.  Yes,  sir. 

If  there  should  appear  to  your  honorable  committee  any  good  and 
just  reason  for  adding  to  paragraph  1,  Schedule  A,  that  no  duty  less 
than  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be  levied  under  that  paragraph, 
that  in  that  case  the  committee  consider  inserting  into  their  draft  a 
paragraph  specifically  imposing  2  cents  per  pound  duty  on  this 
product. 

The  Oil  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter  under  date  of  November  23, 
1908,  on  page  41,  beginning  with  the  words  ''  Phraseology  of  Dingley 
Act  tentatively  revised,"  shown  in  the  copy  here  submitted,  declares 
that  '"the  text  of  the  chemical  schedule  has  been  finished,"  and  also 
that  "the  amendments  are  indicated  by  italics." 

Ilnclosuro  submitted  to  the  committop.] 
I  Special  to  Oil,  Paint,  and  Drug  Reporter.] 

PHRASEOLOGY  OF  DTNCJLEV  ACT  TENTATIVELY  REVISED — WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
PREPARING  CHANGES  IN  THE  WORDING  OF  PARAGRAPHS,  SO  AS  TO  ELIMINATE 
AMBIGUITIES  AND  MAKE  THE  READING  PLAIN  AS  TO  THE  INTENTION  OF  CONGRESS — 
PROPOSED    ALTERATIONS    IN    SCHEDULES    COVERING    CHEMICALS,    OILS,    AND    PAINTS. 

Washington,  November  20,  J 908. 
As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  enactment  of  a  new  tariff  law,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  Is  preparing  a  comprehensive  tentative  revision  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Dingley  Act,  for  the  puri)oses  of  eliminating  all  ambiguities,  providing 
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specially  for  a  large  number  of  articles  not  mentioned  in  the  present  law,  and 
which  have  become  of  commercial  Importance  since  1897,  and  forestalling 
further  developments  In  the  leading  manufacturing  Industries  of  the  world.  No 
attempt  Is  made  in  drafting  this  reviswi  classification  to  fix  rates,  that  task 
being  deferred  until  after  the  close  of  the  hearings  now  In  progress.  The  work 
of  amending  the  phraseologj'  of  the  law  is  not  yet  comr'leted,  but  the  text  of 
the  chemical  schedule  has  been  finished  and  the  Reporter's  corresiiondent  Is 
enabled  to  present  below  such  paragrai)hs  thereof  as  have  been  revised,  together 
with  a  brief  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  proposed  changes  where  such 
reasons  are  not  perfectly  obvious.  The  amendments  are  indicated  by  capitals. 
The  paragraphs  not  cited  have  not  been  changed  from  their  present  form. 

Schedule  A. — Chemical^,  oils,  and  paints, 

1.  Acids:  Acetic  or  pyrollgneous  acid,  not  exceeding  the  specific  gravity  of 

one  and  forty-seven  one-thousandths,  per  pound;   exceeding  the  si>eclfic 

gravity  of  one  and  forty-seven  one-thousandths,  per  pound;  b'oracic  acid, 

per  pound ;  chromic  acid  and  lactic  acid, per  pound :  citric  acid, 

Iier  pound;  salicylic  acid,  per  i>ound;  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol  not 

specially  provided  for  In  this  act, per  pound;  tannic  add  or  tauulu,  

per  pound;  gallic  acid, per  pound;  tartaric  acid, per  pound;  all  other 

acids  not   specially  provided  for  In   this  act,   per  centum   ad   valorem: 

Provided,  That  no  article  classified  for  ditty  under  this  paragraph  shall  pay  less 
than per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Comments.— 'In  I.ueders  v.  United  States  (140  Fed.  Kep.,  970;  T.  D.  26460, 
June  1,  1905),  acetic  anhydride,  which  Is  not  chemically  an  acid,  was  found  by 
the  court  to  be  conmiercially  known  as  an  "  acid,"*'  and  was  held  to  be  dutiable 
under  the  provision  for  acetic  acid  at  2  cents  per  pound,  against  the  contention 
of  the  Government  that  It  was  properly  classifiable  as  a  chemical  compound  at 
25  per  cent. 

Acids  and  anhydrides  are  chemically  distinct,  although  frequently  confused. 
At  the  time  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  which  was 
reversed  by  the  Lueders  case,  pyrollgneous  acid,  a  kind  of  acetic  acid,  was 
quoted  In  Merck's  Index  at  39  cents  per  pound;  acetic  acid  glacial.  9S.8  per 
c-ent  pure,  at  74  cents  per  pound ;  while  acetic  anhydride,  the  article  here  In 
question,  was  listed  at  $4.14  per  pound. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the  most  practicable  and  practical  way  to  meet  this  ruling 
and  possible  future  ones  on  other  anhydrides  bearing  the  names  of  acids  denonil- 
natlvely  mentioned  In  the  paragraph  Is  to  provide  that  no  article  classified  under 
this  paragraph  shall  4)ay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  the  ad  valorem  rate  Indicated 
therein  for  acids  not  s[)eclally  provided  for. 

The  amendments  (or  better,  the  amendment,  for  there  is  only  one), 
printed  in  italics,  to  wit,  ^'Prorided^  That  no  article  classified  for 

duty  under  this  paragraph  shall  pay  less  than per  centum  ad 

valorem/'  would  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  of  a  general  nature  and 
intended  only  for  the  removal  of  ambiguity  and  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  chemical  industry  in  America.  A  second  reading,  how- 
ever, will  show  that  this  amendment  is  as  much  aimed  at  acetic  acid 
anhydride  as  anything  else,  in  order  to  get  around  the  decision  of  the 
federal  court  "  in  Lueders  i\  United  States  (140  Fed.  Rep.,  970;  T.  D. 
20400.  June  1,1905)." 

This  product  is  n6t  an  article  of  general  consumption,  nor  is  nuich 
used,  but  it  is  at  present  necessary  to  cert^iin  going  chemical  manu- 
facturing enterprises  in  this  country.  Up  to  the  present  American 
manufacturers  of  heavy  chemical  never  considered  it  of  sufficient 
importance  to  bother  about  making  it.  Presumably  acting  upon  a 
I'oport  that  a  little  more  of  this  product  might  find  its  way  into 
special  fields,  some  "  heavy  chemical "  makers,  apparently  favor  and 
are  spon.sors  of  this  increased  duty,  totally  regardless  as  to  the  effect 
such  an  excessive  duty  will  have  upon  the  industries  already  estab- 
lished here,  to  whom  it  is  necessary.     Not  a  pound  of  acetic-acid  anhy- 
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dride  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country  which  was  sold  in  the 
open  market.  Therefore  no  vested  capital  can  justly  ask  protec- 
tion, nor  would  a  single  American  laborer  suffer  if  the  duty  on  this 
product  remains  at  2  cents  per  pound,  as  decided  by  the  courts.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  however,  that  the  American  makers  of  heavy 
chemical,  should  these  actuallv  succeed  in  producing  acetic-acii 
anhydride,  would  be  the  only  beneficiaries  of  such  advance  at  the 
expense  of  the  industries  now  buying  the  product  for  use  in  their 
processes. 

1.  Even  if  the  prohibitive  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  im- 
posed, it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  acid  would  be  successfully 
made  in  the  United  States,  because  the  largest  European  factory  pro- 
ducing it  now  has  a  patented  process.  So  far  as  I  Imow,  this  factory 
does  not  even  offer  any  acetic  anhydride  for  sale,  but  consumes  all  it 
makes.  If,  then,  the  product  is  made  here  by  the  old  unpatented 
process,  a  special  chemical  must  be  used  which  is  not  and  probably 
will  not  be  made  here  for  a  long  time  to  come,  because  the  demand 
for  it  is  so  small  and  the  making  so  hazardous  that  so  far  as  I  know 
only  two  foreign  factories  are  producing  it  to  supply  the  entire 
world's  consumption.  Further,  it  is  most  doubtful  if  this  special 
chemical  can  be  transported.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  life,  and 
since  it  can  only  be  transported  in  tanks  in  compressed  form,  sudden 
jars  would  be  apt  to  cause  explosions.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that 
no  steamship  company,  knowing  the  contents  of  these  tanks,  would 
accept  them  under  any  consideration  whatever.  It  is  doubtful,  there- 
fore, in  the  minds  oi  well-known  authorities  that  acetic-acid  anhy- 
dride can  be  successfully  made  here  for  many  years  to  come,  for  the 
demand  for  the  special  chemical  referred  to  will  not  for  some  time  be 
sufficiently  large  to  warrant  its  extremely  uninviting  process  of  manu- 
facture on  this  soil. 

2.  Assuming,  however,  that  this  special  chemical  will  be  produced 
here,  say,  in  three  years  from  now,  which  is  hardly  likely,  there  is 
none  the  less  no  fair  reason  why  the  duty  on  acetic  anhydride  should 
be  raised  from  2  cents  per  pound  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  an  in- 
crease of  150  per  cent;  that  is,  from  approximately  10  per  cent  to 
more  than  5  cents  per  pound;  or  from  approximately  $40  per  short 
ton  (2,000  pounds)  to  more  than  $100  per  ton.  The  raw  material 
for  acetic  acid  of  all  forms,  as  produced  by  chemical  factories,  is 
made  directly  from  acetate  of  lime.  This  raw  material  is  made  so 
cheaply  and  in  such  abundant  quantities  in  the  United  States  that 
more  than  half  of  the  annual  output  is  exported.  In  normal  years 
there  are  about  70,000  tons  produced,  of  which  more  than  30,000  tons 
are  exported  to  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  for  the  rest  to 
all  corners  of  the  globe.  The  manufacturers  of  heavy  chemicals  in 
this  country,  who  are  now  seeking  to  have  the  duty  on  the  acetic  acid 
anhydride  advanced,  are  quite  sufficiently  protected  therefor  by  the 
present  rate  at  2  cents  pef  pound  duty,  for  the  American  producers 
of  acetate  of  lime  can  and  do  sell  this  raw  material  cheaper  than  any 
other  country,  or  they  would  be  unable  to  export  it  in  such  large 
quantities. 

Further,  to  produce  1  pound  of  acetic  acid  anhydride  2  pounds  of 
pure  acetic  acid  (made  from  this  acetate  of  lime)  are  required. 
Wherefore  it  is  plain  that  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  acetic 
anhydride  is  acetic  acid.    The  process  is  simply  the  extraction  of 
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1  molecule  of  water  (which  is  contained  in  the  acetic  acid)  from  2 
molecules  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

And  this  leads  me  to  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  honorable 
committee  to  that  part  of  the  article  above  cited  from  the  Oil,  Paint, 
and  Drug  Reporter,  which  quotes  prices  from  Merk's  Index,  namely, 
74  cents  per  pound  for  pure  acetic  acid  and  $4.14  per  pound  for  acetic 
acid  anhydride.  This  paragraph  is  distinctly  misleading.  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  acetic  acid  anhydride  the  kind  quoted  may  be,  but 
I  do  know  that  the  average  market  price  for  several  years  past  for 
pure  acetic  acid,  so-called  "glacial"  (because  pure  acid  of  this  kind 
solidifies  at  a  comparatively  high  temperature) ,  has  been  around  10 
cents  per  pound  in  ton  lots,  and  acetic  acid  anhydride  of  the  very 
same  kind  which  is  under  discussion  here  has  been  bought  during  that 
time  and  is  being  bought  to-day  in  ton  quantities  at  22^  cents  per 
pound,  and  I  shaU  be  pleased  to  take  orders  for  it  at  that  price.  That 
price  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  price  of  again  as  much  ordinary 
pure  acetic  acid  as  explained,  plus  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
m  the  apparatus,  plus  the  usual  "  charge  off  "  for  deterioration  of 
machinery,  and  plus  just  an  ordinary  profit  in  manufacture.  And  in 
this  connection  it  is  just  as  well  to  point  out  that  acetic  acid  anhydride 
should  be  properly  classed  as  a  "  neavy  chemical,"  by  which  is  ordi- 
narily meant  a  chemical  sold  by  the  hundredweight,  or  ton,  for  in- 
stance, as  are  ordinary  acids  and  caustic  soda,  for  example.  The  cost 
of  labor  in  the  production  of  heavy  chemicals  forms  no  material  part 
of  the  actual  cost.  I  know  of  a  factory,  for  instance,  which  I  visited 
this  summer,  having  a  capacity  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  barrels  of  a 
chemical  product  per  month,  and  the  president  of  that  company,  while 
showing  me  the  plant,  informed  me  that  the  one  man  I  saw  operated 
the  four  huge  floors  of  apparatus.  That  is  to  say,  heavy  chemicals, 
such  as  this  acetic  acid  anhydride,  involve  principally  an  engineering 
problem,  which,  once  solved,  permits  the  plant  to  run  almost  auto- 
matically. 

As  further  evidence  that  acetic  acid  anhydride  should  be  properly 
classed  as  a  heavy  chemical,  the  proposal  for  the  amendment 
to  increase  the  duty  to  25  per  cent  acl  valorem  appears  in  the 
oflScially  published  reports  of  hearings  before  your  committee  and 
of  the  communications  sent  to  you  as  coming  from  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists'  Association  of  the  United  States.  This  association  in- 
cludes makers  of  "  fine  "  and  medicinal  chemicals  as  well  as  those  who 
produce  "heavy"  chemicals.  A  meeting  of  this  association  was 
recently  called  to  take  steps  for  presenting  its  claims  before  your 
committee.  A  member  of  this  association,  m'^o  is  an  important  faictor 
in  the  production  of  "  fine  "  chemicals,  told  me  within  a  few  davs 
that  though  asked  to  join  the  committee  which  called  on  yon,  he  cte- 
clined,  because  he  considered  the  proposal  which  was  offered  as  being 
of  interest  only  to  the  makers  of  "  heavy  "  chemicals. 

If  now  the  duty  is  raised  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Government  will  lose  its  revenue  of  2  cents  per 
pound  from  this  source,  because  the  advance  would  be  prohibitory. 
Further,  I  know  of  three  chemical  factories  in  this  country  which 
would  be  most  seriously  affected  on  account  of  this  added  price  for 
this  raw  material  used  m  products  of  importance  to  them.  The  pro- 
posed provision  affects  me  as  merchant  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
way,  but  I  have  first-hand  information  that  one  of  the  largest  con- 
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sumers  of  chemicals  in  this  country  has  made  a  contract  for  several 
years  to  come,  and  that  the  acid  anhydride  nuist  be  used  in  an  enter- 
prise sending  its  products  all  over  the  world.  Also,  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  tnat  the  welfare  of  several  other  chemical  plants 
would  be  seriously  affected  should  this  measure  be  enacted.  These 
factories  are  actually  employing  labor  now  and  their  success  depends 
upon  cheapness  with  which' they  can  produce  certain  articles  by  the 
aid  of  the  acetic  acid  anhydride.  For  these  I  am  authorized  to 
speak,  as  well,  and  I  have  given  you  the  names,  of  several.  They 
entered  contracts  for  covering  their  demands  of  acetic  anhydride  in 
good  faith,  based  upon  the  decision  of  the  federal  court  above  men- 
tioned. 

Inasmuch  as  the  "  heavy  "  chemical  makers  of  this  country  have 
been  called  upon,  year  after  year,  for  this  product  and  have  never 
produced  it,  the  factories  now  actually  using  the  acetic  anhydride 
would  find  themselves  without  any  source  of  supply  should  the  article 
not  be  made  satisfactorv  here  and  the  advance  duty  make  the  price 
for  the  product  too  high  to  be  successfully  used.  I  repeat  that  a 
number  of  industries  are  at  stake,  and  that,  especially,  one  large 
factory  employing  thousands  of  skilled  operators  will  be  seriously 
impaired,  and  I  respectfully  pray  that  your  honored  committee  give 
these  facts  your  serious  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Zinkeisen,  that  suggestion  with  regard  to  an 
amendment  to  that  section  was  made  to  me  oy  that  case  of  Lenders  v. 
Somebody,  and  has  not  been  acted  on  at  all  by  the  committw.  I 
understand  that  this  acetic  anhydrate — is  that  the  name? 

Mr.  ZiNKEisEX.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Costs  about  $4  a  pound. 

Mr.  Zinkeisen.  No,  sir;  I  have  all  that  in  my  paper.  I  am  will- 
ing to  sell  anybody  at  22i  cents  a  pound  just  as  much  as  he  wants; 
his  credit  is  good. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Zinkeisen.  No,  sir.    * 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  manufactured  under  a  patent? 

Mr.  Zinkeisen.  Not  entirely;  one  factory  works  under  a  patent, 
but  it  is  an  old  chemical,  as  old  as  the  hills.  It  has  never  been  found 
worth  while  to  make  it  in  this  country.  The}'  do  not  want  to  bother 
with  it,  because  the  total  importation  does  not  amount  to  anything.* 
It  is  only  recently  that  a  new  industry  has  found  it  valuable,  and 
some  have  thought  it  profitable  to  take  up,  and  they  want  to  take 
it  up,  provided  that 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  in  films  for  moving  pictures  it 
has  been  discovered  that  this  acid  can  be  used,  and  when  they  are 
made  with  this  acid  they  are  fireproof;  they  can  not  be  burned  up. 

Mr.  Zinkeisen.  You  are  quite  right.  That  is  a  very  important 
discovery. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Zinkeisen.  Absolutely:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  large  contracts  have  been  made  for  a 
couple  of  years  for  this  acid  on  which  the  manufacturers  here  are 
to  pay  the  duty? 

Mr.  Zinkeisen.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right,  so  that  this  proposed  raising 
of  the  duty  would  act  retroactively. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Rochester  Kodak  Company,  I  believe,  uses  it? 

Mr.  Zl^'KEISE^^  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  concerns  that  is  par- 
ticuhirly  interested  in  keeping  the  price  within  reason. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  they  are  making  90  per  cent  of 
the  films  that  are  used? 

Mr.  ZiNKEiSEN.  That  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  assure  you  that  the  question  is  all 
open,  so  far  as  adopting  this  language  or  adopting  any  duty  of  that 
kmd  on  this  acid  is  concerned.  The  language  was  suggested  because 
of  this  decision,  and  suggested  with  a  view  that  if  the  committee 
should  think  that  those  acids  should  pay  not  less  than  25  per  cent  in 
order  to  bring  this  acid  in,  that  then  they  had  a  convenient  way  of 
meeting  this  Lender  case.  That  was  the  only  suggestion  made  with 
regard  to  it.    The  committee  has  not  acted  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  ZiNKEiSEN.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make  was  that  the  federal 
court  decision  was  the  oasis  upon  which  those  contracts  were  made. 
It  is  perfectly  legitimate.  We  supposed  that  the  authorities  would 
be  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  question  that  the  duty  should  be  re- 
duced if  those  facts  are  correct.  It  can  not  be  made  in  this  country 
and  is  a  basis  for  a  large  manufacturing  industry,  and  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  argiiment  for  increasing  the  duty  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  ZiNKEiSEN.  It  does  not  seem  so  to  me  for  this  reason:  We  are 
now  paying  2  cents  a  pound  duty  flat,  and  it  is  enough  as  it  is.  Apart 
from  that,  if  this  duty  is  raised,  that  means  5  cents  a  pound  on  it.  It 
is  going  not  only  to  inconvenience  and  seriously  impair  this  industry, 
but  I  understand  they  have  an  entirely  new  building,  and  have  gone 
to  a  great  deal  of  expense  in  getting  out  this  entirely  new  process  for 
making  noninflammable  films,  which  is  very  important,  because  thej'^ 
have  had  so  many  difwstrous  fires  on  account  of  those  films,  as  you  all 
know;  but  apart  from  that  there  are  three  other  smaller  industries 
which  have  been  in  existence  a  number  of  years  and  which  I  know 
have  used  this  acetic  anhydride  for  at  least  five  years,  which  will  be 
very  seriously  inconvenienced  by  a  further  rais^  in  the  duty.  I  have 
given  you  the  names  of  two  of  these,  in  whose  behalf  I  also  speak. 
They  are  making  fine  chemicals,  but  the  demand  has  been  so  small  in 
this  country  for  acid  anhydride  that  nobody  cared  to  bother  with  it, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  conditions  are  as  I  have  presented  them. 
Those  contracts  have  been  based  on  the  decision  of  the  courts  and  the 
fact  that  no  American  make  was  to  be  found. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  file  your  brief  and  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  record,  and  the  committee  wnll  consider  it  very  care- 
fully. I  will  file  also  a  telegi-am  from  Walter  S.  IIubl)ell,  of  Roches- 
ter, X.  Y.,  the  attorney  for  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  New 
York. 

(The  telegram  is  as  follows:) 

Rochester,  X.  Y.,  Deccmhcr  7J,  1008. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  ^Vai/s  and  Means, 

Wa.9/nnf/t(>n.  D.  C. 
Having  just  learned  that  hearing  will  be  given  to-morrow  on  revi- 
sion phraseology  Schedule  A,  relating  to  chemicals,  paints,  and  oils, 
section  1.    This  schedule  includes  acetic  anhvdride,  which,  if  dutv  is 
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made  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  will  be  liable  to  duty  of  5  cents  per 
pound  at  present.  By  ruling  of  court  it  is  classified  as  acetic  acid, 
anhydrous,  at  2  cents  per  pound.  Eastman  Kodak  Company  has 
recently  discovered  ana  perfected  process  for  manufacturing  non- 
inflammable  film  for  moving  pictures  which  will  be  of  tremendous 
importance  by  reason  of  its  saiety.  It  used  every  effort  to  purchase 
annydride  in  this  country,  but  none  of  the  big  chemical  companies 
would  undertake  to  make  it,  and  leading  chemists  say  it  can  not  be 
made  here.  Kodak  coinpany  was  therefore  forced  to  purchase 
abroad,  as  no  substitute  can  be  used.'  It  therefore  made  contract 
with  German  concern  to  furnish  a  quantity  monthly  about  as  large 
as  total  yearly  imports  into  this  country  heretofore.  This  contract 
extends  over  two  years,  duty  to  be  paid  by  us.  Cost  of  manufac- 
turing new  film  will  be  greater  than  cost  of  manufacturing  present 
fihn  even  if  duty  is  not  raised,  because  the  acetic  anhydride,  which 
costs  20  cents  per  pound,  takes  the  place  of  mixture  of  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid  used  in  present  inflammable  film  costing  less  than 
2  cents  pound.  Anhvdride  can  not  be  made  in  this  country  because 
of  patents  held  by  foreign  manufacturers,  and  because  the  process 
requires  use  of  large  quantities  of  liquid  chlorine,  which  is  not  made 
in  this  country.  All  our  calculations  and  estimates  to  customers  for 
new  film  have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  duty  would  not 
be  increased.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  all  moving-picture  films  used 
throughout  the  world  are  now  made  in  America-  Unless  we  can 
make  the  noninflammable  film  this  countrj'^  may  lose  all  or  greater 
part  of  this  trade.  Acetic  anhydride  should  be  on  free  list,  not  only 
for  above  reasons,  but  because  one  of  the  principal  materials  used 
in  its  manufacture — acetate  of  lime — is  all  obtained  from  this  coun- 
try. We  ask,  therefore,  that  it  be  put  upon  free  list,  or  if  that  can 
not  be  done,  then  that  it  be  made  subject  to  a  specific  duty  not  to 
exceed  2  cents  per  pound,  which  is  president  rate.  This  matter  is  of 
tremendous  importance  to  kodak  company.  I  must  be  in  court 
this  week.    Can  you  give  us  hearincj  next  week  ? 

Walter  S.  Hubbell. 

.  Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  get  the  reporter  to  correct  one  expression 
that  I  used,  in  which  the  witness  and  I  were  both  wrong.  I  said 
acetate  of  lime  was  a  by-product  of  wood  alcohol,  and  I  wish  to 
change  that  by  saying  a  by-product  of  charcoal. 

Mr.  ZiNKEiSEN.  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  There  are 
some  plants  where  charcoal  is  not  made  at  all.  You  can  use  the  ends 
and  slabs  of  sawmills,  which  often  yield  no  charcoal. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is^'^AMiich  is  the  most  valuable  prod- 
uct? The  charcoal  theoretically  should  be  the  main  product,  the 
chemical  by-product. 

Mr.  ZiNKEisEN.  The  chemical  product  is  made  to  be  quite  im- 
portant. 

(Mr.  Zinkeisen  was  here  excused.) 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  B.  I.  CROUCH,  OF  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

(The  witness  was  sworn.) 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  Mr.  M.  L.  Linsberger  is 
here.    He  does  not  appear  to  be.    You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Crouch. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
here  at  the  request  of  the  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association) 
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and  the  West  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association,  to  make 
known  to  ^our  committee  what  the  sheep  and  goat  raisers  of  Texas 
believe  their  industries  are  entitled  to  at  the  hands  of  your  com- 
mittee and  Congress  when  distributing  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
benefits  to  result  from  the  application  of  the  protective-tariff  policy 
of  our  Government.  While  the  interests  represented  by  these  two 
associations  are  large,  the  sheep  industir  being  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  goat  industry  numerically,  still  the  two  industries  are  so 
similar  in  their  needs  at  the  hands  of  legislative  bodies,  both  state 
and  national,  that  they  are  what  you  might  term  twin  industries, 
and  while  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  as  I  understand, 
has  been  represented  here  before  your  committee,  and  the  woolgrow- 
ers  of  Ohio  also,  the  woolgrowers  of  Texas  naturally  allow  them- 
selves to  feel  that  we  do  not  wish  to  undertake  to  take  exception  to  any 
requests  of  the  woolffrowers  of  other  parts  of  our  country  less  favor- 
ably situated  than  tney  are  by  reason  of  climatic  reasons.  It  would 
be  selfish,  perhaps,  of  them  to  do  so.  Consequently,  we  have  little 
or  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  benefits  that  we  hope  the  industry 
will  receive  at  your  hands,  for  the  reason  that,  as  I  remarked,  the 
woolgrower  located  in  Texas  is  prepared  to  accept  whatever  the 
woolgi-owers  of  portions  of  our  country  less  favorably  located  are 
willing  to  accept. 

Passing  from  the  sheep  industry,  notwithstanding  that  I  have 
remarked  what  the  woolgrowers  of  Texas  are  willing  to  accept, 
whatever  the  woolgrowers  of  other  parts  of  our  country  less  favor- 
ably situated  are  willing  to  accept,  I  wish  to  state  that,  as  you  all 
know,  Texas  has  an  enormous  area  that  is  exceedingly  well  adapted 
to  the  sheep  industry,  and  under  proper  legislative  aid  will  be  able 
to  produce  a  very  large  proportion  ot  all  the  wool  consumed  by  the 
present  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  protective  duty  on  wool  do  you  think 
Texas  needs? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  remarked  that  Texas  is  fully  willing  to  accept 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  that;  I  want  the  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Mr.  Chairman^  my  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  in 
the  business  of  woolgrowing  m  Texas  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
industry  of  that  State  is  little,  or  not  at  all,  able  to  withstand  any 
reduction  from  the  present  rates  of  protection  given  it.  I  infer 
that,  or  rather  that  is  my  conclusion,  from  experience  in  the  business 
of  sheep  growing — that  is,  sheep  raising  and  woolgrowing— during 
the  years  from  1866  to  1893,  going  out  of  business  on  the  eve  of  the 
adoption  of  the  free- wool  policy,  a  close  observation  of  the  effect  of 
the  application  of  the  free-wool  policy  had  on  the  industry  during 
the  free- wool  years,  and  the  effect  that  the  reapplication  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  has  had  on  that  industry  since  the  adoption  of  the 
present  tariff  since  1897.  That  is  why  1  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
the  wool  industry  in  my  State  is  little  or  not  at  all  able  to  stand 
reduction  from  the  present  rates  of  import  duty.  The  industry  of 
our  State  is  conducted  at  the  present  time  on  very  small  profits,  so 
that  our  people  are  barely  encouraged  to  keep  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  doing  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Crouch.  That  is  true ;  we  have  not  been,  but  the  conditions  are 
these:  In  our  State  we  are  heavily  overrun  with  the  wolf.    We  are 
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endeavoring  to  secure  legislation  from  our  legislature,  which  con- 
venes next  month,  to  enact  legislation  that  willenable  the  people  to 
go  out  and  exterminate  the  wolves. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  think  that  Texas  should  take  care  of  her 
wolves. 

Mr.  Crouch.  They  passed  a  law  last  March  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  legislature 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  they  pasecd  a  law  to  take  care  of  the  wolves? 

Mr.CROucH.  It  did  not  become  a  law,  because  there  was  no  money 
in  the  state  treasury.  The  j?tate  treasury  was  $473,000  behind  with 
our  current  expenses,  and  under  the  tax  laws  in  existence  at  that  time 
the  State  was  unable  to  collect  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue  to  meet 
her  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  If  Texas  has  not  enough  money  to  take  care  of  her 
wolves,  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  about  having  a  tariff  on  wool. 

Mr.  Croitch.  We  have  $800,000  surplus  in  the  treasury  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  sell  some  of  your  public  lands,  all 
over  the  State.  But  that  is  getting  on  to  another  question ;  that  is 
aside. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Aside  from  the  wool  industrj^  that  our  State  is  able 
to  build  to  enormous  proportions,  we  have  a  goat  industiy.  While 
at  present  it  is  of  very  small  proportions,  the  goat  stock  is  mainly 
of  the  Angora  species. 

The  Chairman.  The  goat  there  is  scheduled  with  wool? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  is  in  this  schedule  for  tariff  rates  under  the  present 
law;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  no  more  be  scheduled  witli  wool 
when  arranging  a  tariff  bill  than  silk  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  a  higher  duty  on  it,  are  you? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir;  we  are;  we  are  asking  an  increase  of  duty 
on  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  from  the  present  11-cent  rate  to  18 
cents. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  going  to  tackle  that  proposition  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  fifteen  minutes  from  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  I  want  to  explain 
why  we  are  asking  this.  It  is  true  the  importation  of  Angora  goat 
hair  into  our  country  is  very  small,  but  the  little  that  is  imported, 
you  all  know,  is  made  into  fabrics  that  are  used  exclusively  by  the 
well-to-do  element  of  the  country ;  f hat  the  laboring  multitudes  buy 
scarcely  a  dollar's  worth  of  it.  If  you  will  give  us  a  little  better  pro- 
tection than  we  are  now  receiving,  we  will  produce  every  pound  of 
Angora  goat  hair  that  this  country  can  consume,  not  only  with  its 
present  population,  but  with  twice  or  three  times  the  population  it 
has.  We  know  that  from  the  forty  years  we  have  been  experiment- 
ing with  that  industry  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  say  that  if  we 
raise  the  tariff  higher,  all  the  mohair,  or  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat, 
that  is  needed  in  this  country  will  be  produced  here  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Kandell.  There  is  very  little  imported  now,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Croik'ii.  Our  production  is  very  small  and  our  importation 
is  very  small. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  that  would  be  a  prohibitive  tariff;  there  would 
be  no  revenue  from  it  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  prohibitive. 
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Mr.  Randell.  If  we  purchased  all  that  was  produced  here,  where 
would  we  get  the  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  importation  is  about  2,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  this  gentlenum  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
state  his  proposition  pretty  fully. 

Mr.  Eandell.  1  want  to  find  out  what  he  believes. 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  ask  this  increase  of  protection,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  encourage  increased  effort  to  increase  the  An- 
gora goat  flocks  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  only  the  arid 
portions  of  Texas,  but  the  arid  portion  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
and  while  I  have  never  been  on  the  Pacific  slope,  I  am  told  by  friends 
who  have  been  living  there  that  they  have  large  areas  there  exceed- 
ingly well  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  of  the  goat.  We  know 
that  we  have  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  coast  many  millions  of  acres 
that  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  goat  industry,  and  the  goat, 
we  know,  is  exceedingl}^  prolific.  It  is  hardy  and  exceedingly  prolific 
in  the  dry  areas.  Not  so  in  the  rainy  portions  of  our  country,  where 
they  have  to  suffer  from  the  cold  rains.  They  can  not  stand  the  cold 
rains  as  well  as  the  sheep  can,  but  in  the  dry  areas,  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  districts,  they  are  not  only  exceedingly  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
prolific,  but  they  are  an  animal  capable  of  turning  into  profit  millions 
of  acres  in  that  country  that  is  now  lying  useless,  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing that  which  we  are  importing  in  lar^e  numbers  in  the  shape 
of  the  skins.  As  you  all  know,  the  importation  of  goatskins  into  the 
United  States  has  come  to  be  quite  considerable,  and  they  are  coming 
into  the  country  absolutely  free  of  import  duty. 

We  ask,  also,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  you  aid  us,  and 
not  only  aid  us,  but  that  you  give  us  an  equal  distribution  of  the  bene- 
fits frorn  the  application  of  the  tariff  law  by  giving  us  an  import  duty 
of  10  cents  a  pound  on  every  pound  of  goatskin  that  is  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  hair  on  the  skin? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir;  in  addition  to  the  hair  of  the  goat. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  the  quality  of  the  skins  that  are  produced  here 
on  the  Angora  goats  the  same  as  the  goatskins  principally  imported 
into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  Angora  skins,  as  you  know,  are  not  so  valuable 
for  making  morocco  leather;  they  are  valuable  for  making  kid 
leather  and  not  morocco  leather,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
heavy  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  ask  if  we  ask  this  import  duty  in 
addition  to  what  we  ask  on  the  hair.  You  know  that  you  protect 
the  mutton  grower  and  the  beef  grower  by  2  cents  a  j)ound  on  the 
refrigerated  meat  brought  into  this  country;  otherwise  you  know 
that  our  Atlantic  coast  cities  would  be  filled  with  beef*  from  the 
Argentine  country.  Yon  know  that  the  mutton  and  beef  growers 
of  our  country  are  protected  by  2  cents  a  pound  on  meats,  other- 
wise you  know  ihsit  our  Pacific  coast  would  be  supplied  with  mutton 
and  beef  from  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  little  mistaken  about  what  I  know.  I 
do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  think  you  understood 
me.    I  beg  to  correct  myself.     What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  j^ou 
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know  that  you  protect  the  beef  and  mutton  growers  by  a  2-cents 
a  pound  import  duty  on  fresh  meats,  and  you  also  know  that  you 
protect  the  wool  grower  for  the  fleece  of  the  sheep.  It  seems  to  me 
it  puts  the  Angora  goat  on  exactly  the  same  plane  that  the  sheep 
stock  is  put  on. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  on  the  same  plane  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  sheepskin,  though,  is  not  imported  into  this 
country  in  any  considerable  quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  is  not.    There  is  no  duty  on  it? 

Mr.  Crouch.  That  is  very  true,  and  it  is  very  desirable.    If  it  was 
imported  the  sheep  raiser  should  be  protected. 

The  Chairman.  Lambskins  furnish  most  of  the  leather  for  mak- 
ing gloves. 

Mr.  Crouch;  But  it  is  produced  at  home,  here,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Kid  gloves  are  made  out  of  lambskins  largely. 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  want  to  submit  a  little  statement  here  in  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  goatskins  that  are  being  imported  in  this  county, 
in  a  little  tabulated  statement,  that  if  you  have  not  brought  it  to  the 
same  condition,  it  may  serve  as  a  little  indication  as  to  what  oup 
country  is  importing  and  consuming  in  the  shape  of  the  goatskins. 
As  you  will  notice  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  importations  began 
twenty  years  ago,  with  comparatively  small  amounts  in  cost,  they 
have  grown  until  they  have  become  large.  Our  country  has  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  produce  the  stock  of  goats  that,  under  proper 
legislative  aid  and  protection,  will  enable  us  in  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  to  produce  nearly,  if  not  all,  we  believe,  of  the  goats^ns 
that  are  now  consumed  by  our  people.  You  all  know,  Mr.  Cliairman, 
that  the  fabrics  made  from  the  skin  of  the  goat  which  we  are  so 
largely  importing  are  not  worn  by  the  laboring  multitudes,  but  are 
worn  by  the  element  of  our  people  who  are  of  good  families  or  good 
incomes,  or  of  the  extravagantly  wealthy;  that  the  giving  us  what 
we  ask — 10  cents  a  pound  protection  on  the  skin  of  our  goats,  which 
would  be  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  34,  35,  or  36  per  cent — 
would  give  you,  provided  the  importations  continue  as  they  have 
gone  on  in  recent  years,  an  item  oi  revenue  of  $10,000,000,  which  is 
worth  considering,  as  you  are  aware,  and  in  addition  to  that,  Mr, 
Chairman,  you  know  that  every  dollar  of  that  $10,000,000  revenue 
would  be  taken  from  the  people  who  are  able  to  contribute  it  to  the 
revenues  the  Grovernment  is  compelled  to  have. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  assure  you,  and  I  think  my  assertions 
will  be  borne  out  by  our  Congressman,  a  member  of  your  committee, 
with  this  stock  of  goats  that  we  will  build,  which  will  produce  every 
j)ound  of  hair  of  the  goat  that  our  people  will  need,  even  with  three 
times  the  population  that  we  have  now,  judging  the  future  by  the 
past  as  to  the  consumption  of  mohair,  we  will  produce  in  addition 
to  that  100,000  tons  annually  of  choice  meats,  and  it  will  be  made 
from  a  growth  of  vegetation  that  only  goes  to  waste  from  the  want 
of  the  goat  to  consume  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  sheep,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  vegetation  that  the  cattle  stock  care 
very  little  for,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  is  grown  on  portions  of  our 
coimtry  that  are  so  cliffy  and  rocky  that  they  are  utterly  inaccessible 
to  the  cattle. 
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Mr.  Rakdell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  there.  What  is 
done  each  spring  with  the  greater  percentage  of  the  kids  of  Angora 
goats  ?     I  am  speaking  now  of  soutn western  Texas. 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  kid  is  grown  and  matured,  generally,  near  the 
towns.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  kid  is  largely  slaughtered 
for  meat,  the  same  as  the  lamb  4  or  5  months  of  age,  and  the  owners 
of  flocks  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  thousand,  say,  of  nannies,  tell  me 
that  the  most  profitable  purpose  that  they  can  put  their  hilly  lands, 
nonagricultural  lands,  to  is  to  the  keeping  of  the  common  goat  and 
of  fattening  the  kid,  simply  by  the  mother's  milk,  keeping  it  in  the 
corral  until  it  is  6  or  7  weeks  old,  and  selling  it  to  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  the  flocks  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Our  comptroller's  reports  show  that  during  the  last 
six  years  our  goat  stock  in  Texas  has  nearly  doubled.  It  is  true 
we  have  only  a  little  stock,  only  about  800,000. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  the  goatskins  raised  in  this  country 
are  the  kind  we  make  kid  gloves  out  of? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  am  told  by  the  tanners. 

Mr.  Randell.  Your  importations  now  amount  to  something  over 
100,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  think  that  these  importations  would  de- 
crease if  we  should  put  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  the  skins? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  am  led  to  that  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  this  state- 
ment shows  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  price  of  the  goat- 
skins that  we  have  imported  in  such  enormously  increased  quantities 
has  gone  from  20.2  cents  a  pound  in  1895  to  31.3  cents  in  1907.  If  the 
importations  have  increased  so  enormously  in  the  face  of  such  in- 
creased cost — 50  per  cent  increased  cost  per  pound — it  seems  to  me 
reasonable  to  conclude,  gentlemen,  that  the  little  increased  cost  that 
will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  lady's  kid  gloves  or  a  pair  of 
lady's  kid  shoes  by  reason  of  the  lev  /ing  of  10  cents  a  pound  import 
duty  will  be  so  slight  that  it  will  not  have  a  deterring  effect  on  those 
who  buy  these  commodities  so  much  8o  as  to  cause  these  importations 
to  decrease. 

ilr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  the  Angora  goats  are  raised  for  three 
purposes,  are  they  not — meat,  skins,  and  wool,  or  hair,  or  whatever 
you  call  it?         "^ 

Mr.  Crouch.  They  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  in  addition  to  that  they  are  the  best  scavengers 
in  America? 

Mr.  Crouch.  They  are. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  they  milk  them  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  they  do  not  milk  them  yet.  Let  me  ask  you  about 
the  effect  of  this  tariff.  The  quantity  of  goatskins  imported  into 
the  United  States,  according  to  these  figures,  is  absolutely  deceptive,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  imported,  and  the  importers  pay  this  tariff, 
whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  Crouch.  There  is  no  tariff  on  goatskins. 

The  Chahiman.  They  are  imported  with  hair  on,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the  skins. 
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The  Chairman.  But  there  is  on  the  hair? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  bring  that  stuff  over  here  and  simply  manufac- 
ture it  into  leather  and  ship  it  out  again,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  have  to  say  that  so  far  as  my  search  has  advised  me 
I  find  almost  no  indication  of  the  fabrics  made  from  these  goatskins 
having  been  exported  from  the  United  States.  It  is  not  like  the  treat- 
ment of  the  imported  hides  of  cattle.  You  all  know  that  our  exports 
of  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather  from  imported  hides  are 
4»nonnous.  It  is  not  so  with  the  skins  of  this  goat.  Bather  the 
record  of  the  Treasury  Department  reveals  scarcely  any  exportation 
of  fabrics  of  the  skin  of  the  goat.  From  that  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  the  fabrics  made  from  the  skin  of  the  goat,  the  kid  gloves 
and  the  shoes  and  the  morocco  used  generally,  are  consumed  by  our 
own  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  largest  part  of  it  exported  again? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  may  be,  as  uppers  in  ladies'  fine  shoes. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Gloves  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Do  we  export  any  gloves?  I  failed  to  find  any 
record  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  we  do. 

Mr,  .Crouch.  Kid  gloves? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  certainly  we  do.  If  we  clap  this  tariff  on  it, 
as  you  want  done,  these  importers  and  manufacturers  will  bring  for- 
eign goatskins  in  and  send  them  out  again  and  get  99  per  cent  of 
that  tariff  back  as  rebates,  and  your  second  condition  would  be  worse 
than  your  first,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  do  not  understand  it  so.  If  you  bring  them  in 
for  manufacturing  and  export,  you  refund  to  the  exporter  99  per 
cent  of  the  import  duties  paid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question  about  these  Angora 
goats.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  tariff  we  put  on 
Angora  wool  or  hair,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it,  is  it  not  true 
that  a  large  quantity  of  it  would  still  be  imported  because  you  have 
to  raise  Angora  goats  at  a  certain  altitude  in  order  to  get  this  slick 
finish  on  the  finest  Angora  wool;  that  neither  your  Angora  goats 
nor  those  in  Missouri — because  we  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
raising  goats  and  gone  into  it  largely  in  that  rough  country  down 
South — can  compete  with  the  Angora  wool  that  is  raised  in  the  very 
high  altitudes,  because  the  high  altitude  goat  hair  has  this  slick  fin- 
ish on  it. 

Mr.  Crouch.  What  altitude  is  preferable? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  higher  you  can  get  your  goat  to  go  and  live  the 
slicker  the  wool  is. 

Mr.  Crouch.  In  western  Texas  we  have  an  elevation  of  from 
5,000  to  7,000  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  any  greater  than  the  Ozark  region  in  Mis- 
souri ? 

Mr.  Croi:cii.  I  think  the  Ozark  region  has  an  elevation  of  about 
1,400  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  the  biggest  goat  raiser  down  there  told  me  the 
reason  he  could  not  get  as  much  profit  out  of  his  business  as  he 
thouglit  he  was  going  to  get  when  he  went  into  it  was  because  he 
found  out  that  when  he  sheared  his  goats  and  took  the  wool  to  mar- 
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ket  the  slick  Angora  hair  brought  a  much  higher  price  than  his.    His 
was  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  Between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso  the  railroad  runs 
on  a  higher  altitude  than  6,000  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yoii  have  a  fine  goat  region  down  there,  then. 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  ranch  men  who  have  lived  in  South  Africa  and 
traveled  in  Turkey  tell  us  that  they  believe  we  have  as  fine  an  Angora 
goat  country  as  there  is  on  earth. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  believe  that,  with  the  necessity  for  kid 
gloves  and  shoes,  and  all  that  stuff,  the  way  we  are  living  now,  and 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  goats  do  improve  the  land  and  eat 
the  bushes  off,  and  everything  of  that  sort,  and  you  can  raise  them 
where  you  can  not  raise  anything  else,  just  as  you  stated,  that  the 
goat  industry  is  going  to  flourish  here  anyhow,  tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  do  not  think  so,  unless  you  aid  it  by  means  of  the 
application  of  the  protective  tariff  policy. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  the  goat  industry  start  in  Texas? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  Angora  goats  were  first  imported  into  Texas,  I 
think,  in  1858 — just  a  few,  a  half  dozen  or  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  do  you  consider  it  has  been  a  commercial 
industn^? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  last  twelve  years,  about. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  goats  did  you  have  then  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  had,  in  1892  and  1893,  more  goats  than  we  had  in 
1897,  but  since  1897  the  industry  has  been  succeeding  quite  consider- 
ably. I  think  our  comptroller's  reports  show  that  in  the  early  part — 
that  is,  about  1901  and  1902— we  had  427,000.  Now  our  comptroller's 
reports  of  last  year  show  that  we  have  over  800,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  pretty  healthy  growth. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  Texas  are  made  off 
sheep,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  better  sheep  country  under  the  sun 
than  Texas? 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  think  it  is  exceedingly  favorable. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so,  too.  The  truth  about  the  sheep  business 
in  Texas  is  like  the  sheep  business  in  Missouri,  nobody  can  afford  to, 
raise  to  sheep  on  high-priced  land,  and  that  in  the  northern  part  of 
Texas  and  certain  other  parts — I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the 
country — the  price  of  land  has  advanced  so  rapidly,  and  those  big 
ranches  have  oeen  cut  up  into  small  farms — that  is,  what  we  caU 
small  out  west  of  the  Mississippi  River — that  the  small  farmer  has 
taken  sheep  raising  off  the  high-priced  lands.  Is  not  that  the  outcome 
of  the  sheep  question  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  No;  and  I  will  ilhistrate  to  you.  In  1892  our  comp- 
troller's records  show  that  the  sheep  stock  was  scattered  over  the 
State,  through  the  middle  part  of  the  State,  quite  largely.  We  have 
about  three  tiers  of  counties,  leading  from  near  that  section  to  near 
Red  River,  that  we  call  the  farm  ranch  counties,  taking  in  Brown 
and  western  Bell,  and  all  through  that  country,  and  the  reports  of 
the  comptroller  of  our  State  show  that  there  was  where  the  large 
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proportion  of  the  sheep  stock  was  owned.  The  free-wool  policy 
came  on,  and  the  cost  of  labor,  or  rather  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
sheep  in  those  farm  ranch  counties,  was  so  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  sheep  out  in  the  Pecos  River  and  trans- Pecos, 
in  the  open  country,  where  many  of  the  tenants  vacated  their 
leases,  where  they  could  get  large  free  range,  and  the  sheep  stock 
could  be  cared  for  so  much  cheaper  out  there,  where  they  could  get 
Mexican  labor,  that  they  took  the  sheep  remaining  in  our  State  and 
moved  out  there  where  they  could  be  handled  in  large  flocks  and  at 
less  expense. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  in  Mr.  Randell's  district  and  the  Dallas  district 
and  that  country  through  there  the  sheep  industrj^  has  very  much 
diminished  and  gone  west  and  southwest? 

Mr.  Crouch.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  sheep  industry  in  Mr. 
Eandell's  district  since  the  middle  part  of  the  eighties. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  more  question  about  Mr.  Randell's  district  and  the 
country  through  there.  The  truth  is  that  the  small  farmers  have 
driventhe  sheep  and  cattle  men  both  out,  except  in  a  very  small  way? 

Mr.  Crouch.  That  is  true  in  there.  The  western  part  of  the  State 
furnished  pasture  lands  that  could  be  had  so  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  could  afford  to  raise  scrub  sheep  on  land  that 
cost  from  $40  to  $75  an  acre? 

Mr.  Crouch.  No;  not  scrub  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  take  a  fine  sheep,  like  we  raise  up  in  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  So  far  as  the  ranches  are  concerned,  they  are  raising 
a  fine  line  of  animals  down  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  taken  up  better  grades.  You  know,  they 
have  graded  up  your  cattle  down  there  so  that  they  are  nearly  as 
good  as  anybody  s  cattle.  I  saw  as  fine  Hereford  herds  as  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  contention  is  that  by  adding  more  duty  to  the 
Angora-goat  wool  and  putting  a  duty  on  the  imported  skin,  the  only 
classes  to  be  affected  are  those  who  can  afford  luxuries? 

Mr.  Crouch.  That  is  the  contention  we  make. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  it  would  protect  your  industry  so  that  it 
would  rapidly  increase? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Very  gi^eatly,  and  enable  us  to  utilize  laree  areas  of 
country  that  are  now  lying  waste  and  make  them  profitable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country,  not  only  by  producing 
this  hair  and  these  skins,  but  we  will  produce  100,000  tons  of  choice 
meat  annually  from  a  portion  of  our  country  that  is  now  producing 
nothing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Fordney  over  there  that 
kid  shoes  are  a  luxury  in  this  day  and  generation,  do  you?  The  aver- 
age lady\s  shoe  that  you  could  pick  up  in  any  cheap  store  out  in  the 
crossroads  of  Texas,  Missouri,  or  Michigan  would  be  a  kid  shoe, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  am  not  sufficiently. accustomed  to  know. 
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Mr.  Clark.*  You  know  about  Texas  and  Missouri,  and  I  do,  too. 
Is  that  not  true  about  our  people  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  think  our  laaies  wear  the  kid  upper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  ever  made  sole  leather  out  of  kid. 

Mr.  Crouch.  A  small  proportion  of  the  shoe,  what  we  term  the 
upper. 

Mr.  FoRDNBT.  You  could  not  wade  through  mud  puddles  wearing 
kid  shoes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  guarantee  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  women's 
shoes  sold  in  Texas  are  kid. 

Mr.  Crouch.  They  are  represented  as  kid. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  really  kid  or  sheepskin,  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Randell.  Which  is  the  most  valuable,  the  kid  skin  or  the  goat- 
skin. 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  kid  skin  is  so  very  light. 

Mr.  Randell.  Which  is  the  most  valuable? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  just  one  skin.  In  other  words,  if  y.ou  kill 
a  goat  at  3  months  old,  is  its  skin  worth  more  or  less  than  if  that  goat 
wa^  2  or  3  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Unless  we  can  get  the  protection  we  are  asking — ^I 
forgot  to  mention  that  we  are  asking  20  cents  per  pound  import  duty 
on  the  skin  of  the  kid,  the  skin  weighing  one-half  a  pound  or  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want  on  the  old  goatskin? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Ten  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark,  And  how  much  on  Angora  wool  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Eighteen  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  people  in  the  United  States  are  beginning  to  eat 
goat  meat  a  good  deal,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  No  ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  carried  to  them.  If 
you  know  the  nature  of  the  goat,  it  is  this :  If  the  goat  is  slaughtered 
near  his  range",  or  within  a  few  hours'  journey,  if  he  is  taken  from 
the  pasturage  he  feeds  on,  it  furnishes  delicious  meat. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  as  good  as  mutton  ?  ' 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  is  as  good  as  mutton,  and  there  are  a  very  few  men 
of  even  so  delicate  a  palate  that  they  can  distinguish  it  from  good 
mutton.  If  they  are  slaughtered  within  a  few  hours'  journey  from 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  sold,  they  furnish  delicious  meat ;  but 
if  you  carry  them  away  a  long  distance  to  market,  they  shrink  and 
lose  their  juices. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  goat  raising  more  profitable  than  sheep  raising? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  It  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  country  you  are  located  in.  There  are  large  areas  that  are 
more  profitable  lor  the  goat  than  for  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  Which  is  the 
more  valuable,  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  the  skin  of  a  kid  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  skin  of  the  grown  goat,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Randell.  Under  the  conditions  you  ask,  which  would  be  more 
valuable?    I  want  to  get  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr,  Crouch.  I  think,  under  the  conditions  we  are  asking  for,  the 
skin  of  the  8-weeks  kid  or  the  2-months  kid  would  be  worth  nearly 
as  much  as  the  skin  of  the  goat. 
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Mr.  Eandell.  If  the  skin  of  the  kid  was  increased  in  value  more 
than  that  of  the  goat,  would  that  not  to  that  extent  encourage  the 
marketing  of  kids,  and  to  a  certain  extent  stop  the  increase  of  the 
goat  industry? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  would  encourage  the  marketing  of  the  male  por- 
tion, not  the  female  portion. 

(Thereupon,  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  December  17,  1908,  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  L-SILK  AND  SILK  GOODS. 


ARTIFICIAL  SILK. 

THE  CLEVELAND  (OHIO),  AET  SILK  COMPAl^TY.  SUBMITS  BEIEP 
RELATIVE  TO  AETIFICIAL  SILK  AND  HORSEHAIE. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  28,  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Wdshington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  About  five  years  ago  artificial  silk  and  horsehair 
were  classified  as  collodion,  paragraph  17,  with  a  duty  of  65  cents  per 
pound  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

At  that  time  we  organized  a  company  and  began  experimenting 
on  different  processes  for  making  artificial  silk,  which  experiments 
have  been  verv  costly. 

The  demand  for  artificial  silk  is  at  present  enormous,  but  as  is  well 
known  is  largely  of  foreign  manufacture. 

During  the  time  we  perfected  our  process  for  making  artificial  silk^ 
for  some  reason,  this  article  was  reclassified  as  silk,  paragraph  385, 
with  only  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  which  crippled  this  infant 
industry,  so  that  we  could  not  compete  with  the  foreign  goods  on 
account  of  the  much  lower  selling  price. 

A  greater  part  of  the  forei^  artificial  silk  and  horsehair  imported 
into  this  country  is  a  collodion  product,  made  by  either  the  Char- 
donett,  Lehner,  or  Bronnert,  and  Schumberger  process,  and  therefore 
it  should  never  have  been  reclassified,  but  ownng  to  the  fact  that 
artificial  silk  and  horsehair  is  also  made  from  hydrocellulose,  yiscoes. 
and  other  material,  we  therefore  are  asking  to  have  artificial  silk  ana 
horsehair  made  from  nitrocellulose,  hydrocellulose,  viscoes,  or  from 
any  other  material  classified  in  a  paragraph  by  itself  with  65  cents 
per  pound  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  same  as  at  first 
obtained. 

The  reason  we  need  this  protection  asked  for  is  principally  on 
account  of  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
as  wages  are  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  particularly  in  the 
beginning,  when  all  of  the  labor  employed  is  unskilled  and  must  be 
educated. 

The  protection  asked  for  is  certainly  very  reasonable,  as  it  would 
only  advance  the  selling  price  to  about  $2.80  per  pound,  and  such 
protection  would  start  at  once  a  large  industry  in  this  country,  giving 
employment  to  large  numbers. 

We  uoderstand  that  in  Europe  at  the  present  time  about  12  of  15 
factories  are  employing  from  300  to  5,000  people  each,  making  a 
total  production  of  about  25  tons  of  artificial  silk  per  day. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Cleveland  Art  Silk  Co., 
Henry  IIertel,  Manager. 
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COLNE  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  ASK  THAT  PEESENT  DUTIES 
BE  RETAINED  ON  ARTIFICIAL  SILK. 

New  York,  Decernber  8,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtony  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  In  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  silks, 
we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duties  now  collected  on  artificial 
silk— 30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  behalf  of  parties  intending  to  start  the  manufacture  by  a  new 
process  of  this  artificial  silk  here,  we  would  ask  that  the  present  duty 
De  not  lowered.  This  style  of  silk,  to  our  knowledge,  is  not  manufac- 
tured here,  or,  if  any  is  made,  it  must  be  in  a  very  small  quantity. 

We  have  in  abundance  in  this  country  the  raw  material  for  this 
manufacture.  The  making  of  this  silk  is  now  in  successful  operation 
in  France  and  England,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Owing  to  the  low  price 
of  labor  in  those  countries  this  new  manufacture  could  not  be  made 
successful  here  if  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  not  maintained.  As 
labor  is  the  principal  cost  in  making  this  silk,  we  are  here  under  a 
disadvantage.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  duty  is  maintained 
or  raised,  we  will  be  able  to  compete  witli  importation.  If  we  are 
encouraged  by  maintaining  the  present  tariff,  our  proposed  works 
will  employ  a  large  number  of  hands,  as  a  great  part  of  tne  process  is 
carried  on  by  hand  labor. 

We  send  you  herewith  a  sample  of  some  of  this  silk  made  in  France. 
The  demand  for  this  material  is  great,  and  if  we  are  not  hampered  by 
the  tariff  we  will  be  able  to  create  an  industry  which  will  Ibe  quite 
beneficial  to  the  workingman,  as  well  as  the  owners. 

We  presume  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  your  committee  that  pro- 
tection has  been  the  means  of  creating  a  large  number  of  industries  in 
this  country  which  are  now  in  successful  operation. 

We  ask  to  be  the  means,  with  your  help,  of  contributing  another 
enterprise  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

CoLNE  &  Co. 


CHIFFONS  AND  MOUSSELINB  DE  80IE. 

New  York,  November  17, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Mr.  Payne:  Trust  you  will  pardon  our  intrusion  on  your 
most  valuable  tune,  but  circumstances  compel  us  to  write  to  you  in 
regard  to  some  revision  of  an  article  in  the  present  tariff.  This  arti- 
cle is  not  manufactured  in  the  United  States  but  imported  from  and 
made  in  Lyon.     The  article  is  provided  for  as  follows: 

Woven  fabrics  if  dyed  or  printed  in  the  piece,  of  which  duty  is  $3.26  per  pound, 
but  not  less  than  50  per  cent — weighing  not  more  than  one-third  ounce  per  square 
yard—per  pound,  $4.50,  but  not  less  than  50  per  cent. 

We  are  importers  of  chiffons  and  mousseline  de  soie,  under  which 
heading  the  above  duties  are  quoted.  Now,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
duty  to  S3. 25,  99  per  cent  of  the  importers  add  the  weight  in  the  dye, 
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and  by  doing  this  they  give  to  the  pubUc  an  article  that  is  liable  to 
rot,  and  the  public  does  not  derive  the  benefit  of  the  right  article. 
If  this  matter  could  be  corrected  and  the  article  brought  over  in  its 
natural  state,  without  the  addition  of  the  weight,  the  public  would 
get  the  proper  value  and  there  would  be  no  interference  with  the 
revenues. 

Yours,  very  respjectftdly, 

Germain,  Hoffbauer  &  Helm  Co. 

Albert  Germain,  President. 


RIBBONS. 

THE  STAE  RIBBON  COMPAmT,  NEW  YOEK  CITY.  FILES  SUPPLE* 
MENTAL  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  CUT  RIBBONS. 

New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  Supplemental  to  the  statements  made  by  our  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Levett,  before  you  on  the  1st  instant  relative  to  cut 
ribbons  in  part  of  silk  manufactured  by  us,  we  beg  to  present  the 
following: 

^\Txile,  as  stated,  we  believe  from  the  letter  received  by  Mr. 
Quackenbush,  an  extract  from  which  was  read  into  the  record,  that 
the  weavers  in  France  who  live  in  the  mountains  and  make  goods 
of  similar  character  receive  from  25  to  30  cents  per  day,  it  is  a  fact, 
as  we  are  informed,  that  the  weavers  in  Lyon  receive  about  3 
francs  a  day.  We  desire  to  emphasize  the  point,  however,  that 
irrespective  of  wages  the  fact  remains  that  riboons  similar  in  char- 
acter to  those  made  by  us  are  imported  into  this  country  at  a  price 
which  including  duty  and  expenses  is  greatly  below  our  cost  of 
production;  and  that  in  advocating  the  dutv  suggested  by  us  we 
are  merely  asking  to  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  importers  in  selling 
these  ribbons  in  this  country  with  a  protection  which  would  not 
exceed  10  per  cent.  The  output  of  the  Star  Ribbon  Company  had 
grown  to  a  million  yards  per  week,  when  the  price  of  the  imported 
goods  was  cut  to  such  an  extent  that  their  production  has  gone 
Qown  to  300,000  yards  per  week,  some  of  these  goods  being  sold  at 
a  loss. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  imported  ribbon  which  competes  with 
ours  is  somewhat  lighter  in  weight  than  our  domestic  ribbon,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  silk  used  in  its  manufacture  is  of  a  lighter  weight. 
We  have  tried  repeatedly  to  manufacture  these  ribbons  of  lighter 
weight  silk  than  what  is  known  as  ^'fourteen-sixteenths  denier," 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  make  our  ribbons  with  silk  as  light  as 
that  used  abroad.  The  finished  product  is  so  similar,  however, 
that  we  believe  the  ordinary  consumer  would  hardly  notice  the  dif- 
ference. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Star  Ribbon  Company, 
George  Quackenbush. 
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SILK  COCOONS. 

M.  W.  GTJSTIIT,  SALEM,  MO.,  EECOMMEITOS  A  DUTY  OF  FIVE  DOL- 
LABS  FEB  FOTJITD  ON  COCOONS. 

Salem,  Mo.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee j  Washingtony  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  the  honorable  committee  over  which  you  preside 
is  considering  the  tariff  question  with  a  view  to  having  some  cnanges 
made,  I  ask  your  indulgence  to  call  attention  to  what  might  be  made 
by  proper  protection  a  very  profitable  industry  over  a  large  area  of 
the  Umted  States. 

Experiments  for  a  number  of  years  conducted  at  national  expense 
have  demonstrated  that  wherever  in  this  country  the  osage  orange 
(our  common  hedge  plant)  will  thrive  silk  cocoons  can  be  produced, 
the  tender  leaves  of  tliat  tree  being  as  good,  if  not  better,  food  for  the 
silk  worms  than  mulberry  leaves.  That  much  is  repeatedly  set  forth 
in  public  official  reports.  Ex-Governor  Coleman,  or  this  State,  when 
in  charge  of  the  A^icultural  Department  during  one  of  Cleveland's 
administrations,  said  the  solution  of  the  silk  industry  (raw  silk  and 
cocoons)  here  would  be  a  home  market;  that  the  price  in  competi- 
tion with  China,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  is  the  mountain  our  home 
producers  will  not  climb. 

You  know  how  to  get  over  that  mountain.  An  import  duty  of  $5 
per  pound  on  cocoons,  with  corresponding  increase  for  each  stage  of 
manufacture,  would  place  the  home  producer  of  cocoons  on  top  of  that 
mountain,  from  whence  thej^  would  have  a  *Mown-hill  pull. 

Furthermore,  while  that  industry  would  be  developing — ^growin^ 
up  to  meet  the  home  supply — the  duty  on  the  imports  wnich  would 
still  be  required  would  yield  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000  revenue 
per  annum  (a  sum  which  would  come  in  good  play  right  now) ;  a  reve- 
nue which  would  be  paid  by  the  more  wealtny  people,  in  that  case 
being  a  pride  tax  which  they  would  be  glad  to  pay.  .  Nothing  makes 
a  silk  dress  or  a  silk  hat  so  valuable  to  the  owners  thereof  as  the  fact 
that  some  one  else,  or,  more  so,  no  one  else,  can  afford  to  wear  them. 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  W.  GUSTIN. 


SILK  EMBROIDERIES. 

THE  LACE  AND  EMBBOIDERT  UANUFACTXTBEBS'  ASSOGIATIOV 
BECOMMEND  NEW  CLASSIFICATIOIT  FOB  SILK  EMBBOIDEBIES. 

New  York  Crrr, 
488  to  492  Broadvmy. 
The  articles  in  this  paragraph  in  which  we  are  especially  interested 
are  machine-made  silk  embroideries  and  machine-made  silk  embroid- 
ered laces.  These  goods  are  the  highest  type  of  luxuries.  In  the 
present  act  they  pay  a  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Of  the  total 
amount  of  these  goods  consumed  in  this  country  about  75  per  cent 
are  imported  and  only  about  25  per  cent  are  manufactured  here. 
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None  of  these  goods  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country  for 
export.  We  therefore  ask  that  a  sufficient  duty  be  assessed  to  cover 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  Europe  and  this 
country,  and  we  submit  herewith  figures  showing  what  duty  will  be 
necessary  to  cover  that  difference. 

The  foundation  of  silk  embroideries  is  mostly  silk  net,  woolen,  or 
silk  piece  goods,  all  of  which  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  or  over.  Most 
of  these  goods  (for  instance,  silfc  nets  and  chifions)  are  imported,  and 
we  have  practically  on  our  embroideries  no  differential  duty  above 
the  duties  on  those  materials.  In  order  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost 
between  the  labor  and  expenses  here  and  abroad  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  goods  on  the  ScnifHi  embroidery  machine,  our  figures  show 
that  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard  for  each  100 
stitches  of  the  embroidery  produced  by  one  needle  is  required,  and  in 
addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  submit  a  calculation  showing  the  difference  of  labor  and 
expenses  for  embroideries  and  laces  on  the  Swiss  embroidery  machine 
operating  with  double-pointed  needles. 

In  order  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  between  labor  and  expenses 
here  and  abroad  in  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  our  figures  show 
that  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  yard  for  each  20 
stitches  of  the  embroidery  produced  by  one  needle*^  is  required,  and 
in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  inclose  paragraphs  covering  these  articles,  which  we  respect- 
fully ask  to  have  inserted  in  Schedule  L.  At  the  end  of  paragraph 
390  add  the  following: 

4n</  it  is  further  jjrovided^  That  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  this  paragraph, 
and  of  which  real  silk  or  artificial  silk  is  or  the  two*  collectively  are  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  and  which  wholly  or  in  part  are  manulactured  or  produced 
by  the  Schiflii  embroidery  machine,  pay  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  one  cent 
per  yard  for  each  one  hundred  stitches  of  the  embroidery  produced  by  one  needle, 
and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  Each  penetration  of  the  fabric 
by  the  needles  of  the  embroidery  machine  to  be  counted  as  one  stitch. 

And  it  is  also  provided^  That  any  of  the  articles  enumerated  in  this  paragraph,  and 
of  which  real  silk  or  artificial  silk  is  or  the  two  collectively  are  the  component  material 
of  chief  value,  and  which  wholly  or  in  part  are  manufactured  or  produced  on  a  ma- 
chine known  as  the  Swiss  embroidery  machine  operating  with  double-pointed  needles, 
pay  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  one-fifth  of  one  cent  per  yard  for  each  twenty  stitches  of 
embroidery  produced  by  one  needle,  and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  Two  penetrations  of  the  fabric  by  the  needles  of  this  embroidery  machine 
to  be  counted  as  one  stitch. 

DETAH.   OF   CALCULATION — SCHIFFLI    MACHINE. 

As  a  basis  we  take  a  so-called  "burnt  ouf  net  top  embroidered 
lace  10  inches  wide.  The  foundation  is  a  silk  bobbinet.  The  em- 
broidery material  is  artificial  silk;  the  design  of  6/4  repeat  counta 
2,000  stitches  for  every  needle.  The  calculation  shows  what  the  cost 
would  be  in  this  country,  produced  on  a  6f  yard  Scliiflii  machine: 

Silk  bobbinet,  72  inches  wide,  2  times  6|  yards— 13i  yards,  at  $1.20 $16.  20 

Prepared  cotton  cloth,  72  inches  wide,  2  times  6}  yards — 13J  yards,  at  16  cents . .       2. 16 

Stitches  (United  States  count),  7  times  2,000—14,000  stitches,  at  25  cents 3.  50 

Overseer,  1  day,  at  $1.50 1.50 

Shuttle  filler,  1  day,  at  75  cents 75" 

Mender,  1  day,  at  $2 2.0O 

Artificial  silk,  4J  pounds,  at  $3.20 14. 40 

Cutting  out  14  strips,  6f  yards  each — 94}  yards,  at  10  cents 9. 45 

Burning  out  13}  yards,  72  inches  wide,  at  10  cents 1. 3S 
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Boxes,  cards,  wrappers,  etc.,  7  pieces,  13i  yards  each,  at  10  cents $0. 70 

Manufacturing  expenses,  5  per  cent 2. 60 

Profit,  20  per  cent 10. 40 

Total 65.01 

[    Ninety-four  and  one-half  yards,  $65.01. 

Below  we  give  the  cost  of  the  above  design  as  it  would  be  in  Swit- 
zerland: 

Francs. 

Silk  bobbin  net  72  inches  wide,  2  times  6|=13i  yards,  at  3.76  francs 50. 63 

Prepared  cotton  cloth  72  inches  wide,  2  times  6|  yards,  at  0.60  francs 8. 10 

Stitches  (Swiss  count),  7  times  1,000=7,000  stitches,  at  0.11  franca 7. 70 

.  Overseer,  1  day,  at  2.50  francs 2. 50 

Shuttle  filler,  1  day,  at  1.25  francs L  25 

Mender,  1  day,  at  3  francs 3. 00 

Power,  oil,  etc 2.80 

Artificial  silk,  2  kilograms,  at  20  francs 40. 00 

Cutting  out  14  strips,  6}  yards  each=94J  yards,  at  0.17  francs 16. 07 

Burning  out  13i  yards,  184  centimeters  wide,  at  0.03  francs 5. 52 

Boxes,  cards,  wrappers,  etc.,  7  pieces,  at  13}  yards  each,  at  0.60  francs 4. 20 

Expense,  5  per  cent 7. 09 

Case,  packing,  etc 50 

Legalization 01 

Freight  and  insurance * 70 

Profit,  20  per  cent T 30.02 

Total 180.09 

180.09  francs 134.97 

Duty,  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 20. 98 

One-fifth  of  a  cent  100  stitches  per  yard 3. 78 

94}  yards ;. 59.73 

DETAIL      OF      CALCULATION — DOMESTIC       COST      OF      ARTICLES — ^HAND 

MACHINE. 

Assuming  a  pattern  of  300  stitches;  insertion  embroidered  on 
taffeta  silk  in  various  colors  of  silk  thread  (stitcher  makes  5  bands 
per  day — each  band  300  stitches,  5  times  300 — 1,500): 

1, 500  stitches  (cost  of  stitcher  20  cents  per  hundred) |3. 00 

Threader 1.25 

Mender 1. 25 

10  yards  of  taffeta  silk  at  65  cents 6. 50 

16  nadlichs  of  silk  at  20  cents 3. 20 

Carding  and  boxing .50 

15.70 
Manufacturing  expenses,  12  percent ^ 1-88 

Cost  of  50  yards 17.58 
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DETAIL   OF   CALCULATION — FOREIGN    COST   OF   ARTICLES. 

Assuming  a  pattern  of  300  stitches;  insertion  embroidered  on 
taffeta  silk  in  various  colors  of  silk  thread  (stitcher  makes  5  bands 
per  day — each  band  300  stitches;  5  times  300=  1,500) : 

1,500  stitches  (cost  of  stitcher  7  cents  American  money) |1. 05 

Threader 60 

Mender 40 

10  yards  of  taffeta  silk,  at  44  cents •  4. 40 

16  nadlichs  of  silk  thread,  at  16  cents 2. 56 

Carding  and  boxing  (5  pieces) .• 40 

9.  31 

Manufacturing  expenses,  5  per  cent 47 

Legalization,  rreignt,  and  insurance 06 

9.84 
Duty,  60  per  cent 5.90 

15.74 
Add  1  cent  for  each  100  stitches 1. 50 

50  yards  cost 17.24 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers' 

Association  op  the  United  States, 
a.  h.  kursheedt, 

President. 


SILK  UNDERWEAR. 

THE    AMERICAN    HOSIERY    COMPAFr,    NEW    BRITAIN,    CONN., 
TJRaES  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  RATES  ON  SILK  KNIT  GOODS. 

New  Britain,  Conn., 

December  1,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  believe  that  the  present  rate  of  duties  on  manu,- 
factures  of  silk,  especially  the  knit  goods  listed  in  paragraph  390, 
should  be  maintained  for  the  following  reasons: 

In  the  production  of  silk  underwear,  in  all  the  processes  of  knitting, 
seaming,  looping,  stitching,  finishing,  etc.,  there  must  be  perfect  work 
and  the  greatest  care.  Such  costly  material  as  silk  can  only  be 
intrusted  to  the  most  competent  and  skillful  workmen. 

It  is  an  article  of  luxury  and  is  not  an  article  of  general  use,  but 
yet  the  silk  industry  is  a  large  and  important  one  in  this  country,  and 
It  would  be  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  reduce 
the  ficrures  of  Schedule  L,  so  that  tne  manufa(5turers  of  Europe  and 
especially  of  China  and  Japan,  who  are  already  making  great  progress 
m  the  modem  methods  of  silk  manufacture,  with  their  low  priced 
but  eflBcient  labor,  should  not  crowd  out  the  business  wliich  has  made 
such  commendable  progress  in  tliis  country. 
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For  many  reasons  we  would  prefer  specific  duties  on  knit  silk 
underwear  and  hosiery  which  are  now  included  in  paragraph  390, 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  arranging  the  specinc  rates  so  as  to 
apply  to  the  great  variety  of  weights,  qualities,  and.  gauges  (by 
^' gauges^'  we  refer  to  the  relative  coarseness  or  fineness  as  deter- 
mined bv  the  number  of  stitches  per  inch),  we  would  suggest  no 
change,  but  would  urge  that  the  present  rate,  60  per  cent,  m  para- 
graph 390  should  be  the  minimum. 

In  fact,  any  ^material  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  on  silk  under- 
wear and  hosiery  would  be  prohibitive  of  its  manufacture  in  this 
country. 

The  present  rate  imposes  no  burdens  upon  people  of  limited  means 
in  this  country,  as  silk  underwear  is  properly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  modem  life,  and  its  use  is  confined  to  comparatively 
well-to-do  people. 

Respectfiilly  submitted. 

American  Hosiery  Company, 
Edward  H.  Davison,  President 
George  S.  Talcott,  Treasurer. 


VELVET  CASES. 

AMEBICAN  VELVET  CASE  MAKEBS  ASK  A  SEPABATE   CLASSI- 
FICATION FOB  THEIB  PBODUCTS. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

December  1,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washin^torif  D,  C.  - 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  mjr  duty  to  present  to  you  the  situation  of  the 
velvet  case  makers  of  this  country,  which  has  by  an  anomalous  work- 
ing of  the  tariff  law  been  well-nign  done  to  death.  It  is  our  misfor- 
tune that  the  conditions  of  the  business  make  impossible  any  exact 
demonstration  thereof.  We  realize  that  by  submitting  certain  stand- 
ard products  with  jaffidavits  showing  their  component  and  total  costs 
here  and  abroad  our  case  would  be  impregnable.  There  is,  however, 
such  a  diversity  in  the  product — one  arising  from  its  very  nature — 
that  this  is  impossible. 

The  case-making  industrv  covers  cases  for  rings,  brooches,  earrings, 
scarf  pins,  breastpins,  lockets,  watches,  silverware,  fountain  V^^^i 
penholders,  knives,  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  They 
all,  however,  possess  the  one  common  characteristic,  to  \idt,  that  of 
being  expensive  luxuries  appealing  to  the  taste.  As  a  result  there  is 
a  bewilciering  diversity  of  size,  shape,  color,  and  materials.  An 
exact  duplicate  is  rare. 

At  present  under  section  No.  391  these  cases  come  in  as  articles 
manufactured,  of  which  silk  is  the  chief  component  value,  and  pay  a 
duty  of  50  per  cent. 

Isow,  the  injustif  e  of  this  lack  of  separate  classification  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  material  used  in  the  making  is 
taxed  from  60  to  100  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  other  words,  the  foreign 
makers  get  their  material,  velvet,  plush,  satin,  and  so  forth,  into  this 
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country  in  the  manufactured  state  at  a  less  rate  than  the  same  ^oods 
would  pay  in  the  piece.  The  domestic  maker  by  this  provision  nas  a 
handicap  to  start  with,  so  that  instead  of  bein^  protected  he  is  dis- 
criminated against.  Assuming  that  the  labor  dinerence  w^as  covered 
by  the  50  per  cent,  which  is  not  so,  the  American  maker  would  be 
handi<*.apped  by  the  difference  on  materials  approximately  25  per 
cent  thereof.  But  the  labor  difference  is  much-greater  than  50  per 
cent.  The  wages  here  are  from  five  to  ten  times  greater  than  paid  in 
Europe.  This  is  in  part  compensated  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
American  labor.  The  work  itself  is  entirely  done  by  hand  and  mani- 
festly the  difference  can  not  be  thus  wholly  made  up.  As  near  as  it  • 
is  possible  to  approximate  it  the  labor  cost  here  is  300  per  cent  more 
than  in  Saxony.  That  this  is  a  conservative  estimate  will  be  plain  to 
you  gentlemen  when  you  consider  the  difference  between  workmen 
is  never  great  enough,  unaided  b^  machinery,  that  one  should  do  five 
times  as  much  of  the  same  work  in  a  given  time  as  the  other.  Here 
again  we  are  handicapped  by  the  impossibility  of  giving  the  exact 
figures.  In  this  country  men  are  employed  at  from  $2.50  to.  $3  per 
day;  women,  from  $1.25  to  $1.50,  depending  on  localities.  In 
Saxony  the  m6n  receive  in  our  money  from  35  to  60  cents  per  day,  and 
the  women  and  children  from  10  to  25  cents.  Here  the  men  workers 
exceed  in  number  the  women,  while  abroad  the  latter  are  in  the 
greater  majority.  Here  the  shop  system  prevails,  while  in  Saxony 
it  is  sweat  shop  exclusively.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  done  in  the  huts 
and  hovels  of  the  unfortunate  peasantry. 

German  and  American  w^age  standards  and  conditions  are  well 
known  to  the  members  of  this  committee;  I  take  it  they  need  no 
proof  on  these  points  but  will  take  judicial  notice  thereof.  In  many 
of  our  industries  b}^  improved  machinery  we  are  able  to  overcome 
this  difference  in  wage  standards,  but  in  the  case-making  industry 
this  does  not  obtain  and  it  is  almost  all  entirely  hand  work.  We 
feel  certain  that  with  a  few  years  of  real  protection  that  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  mechanics  would,  stimulated  by  the  reward  of  reason- 
able profits,  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  details  of  this  business  and 
eventually  result  in  machinery  which  will  permit  us  to  even  up  the 
conditions  as  has  occurred  in  so  many  other  industries.  At  present 
the  only  set-off  against  the  great  difference  in  w'ages  is  the  character 
of  the  work  people  themselves.  That  because  of  their  intelligent 
diligence  they  do  in  large  part  overcome  this  handicap  is  a  striking 
testimonial  to  them  and  proves  them  worth}^  of  help  by  this  com- 
mittee. Xow,  gentlemen,  I  have  placed  before  you  certain  facts 
indisputable,  known  to  all  men,  requiring  no  man's  oath  or  opinion 
to  show  their  truth  or  foundation.  These  facts  have  shown  the  need 
of  protection  for  this  industry.  I  w-ill  now  endeavor  to  show  to 
you  by  like  arraignment  of  verities  the  justice  and  advisibility  of 
placing  us  in  a  section  apart  with  a  rate  equalizing  the  conditions. 
As  the  situation  now^  is,  the  foreign-made  case  has  practically  driven 
the  American  from  the  market  and  the  work  now  done  is  either 
special  orders  or  small  lots  which  permit  the  payment  of  the  liigher 
wages.  The  inevitable  result  of  the  increase  would  be  a  greatly 
augmented  business  here;  finding  employment  for  thousands  et  good 
wages.  As  to  the  effect  on  the  revenue  it  would  result  in  a  larger 
return  because  the  velvets,  plushes,  satins,  etc.,  would  be  imported 
at  the  piece  rate  and  thus  pay  half  again  more  duty.     Where  this 
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would  not  be  so  the  boxes  would  continue  to  come  over,  paying  the 
increased  duty.  I  submit  that  no  tariff  provision  ever  framed  could 
fall  more  lightly  on  the  consumer.  It  would  mean  that  whenever 
one  purchased  an  article  of  luxury  that  was  cased  he  would  pay  from 
10  cents  to  15  cents  more  than  at  present,  if  he  wanted  the  case, 
depending  on  its  elaborateness.  A  diamond  ring  worth  $500  sold 
in  a  case  costing,  say,  40  cents,  would,  if  this  increase  is  granted, 
cost  him,  say,  10  cents  to  15  cents  more. 

I  will  now  bring  to  your  attention  two  concrete  examples:  The 
first  is  a  ring  box.  This  was  made  in  New  York  city  some  twelve 
years  ago  by  the  thousands;  to-day  it  is  not  made  at  all  because  it  is 
sold  here  by  importers  for  $3  per  dozen,  which  Is  $1  less  than  the 
bare  cost  of  making  it  by  workmen  and  25  cents  less  than  the  actual 
cost  of  using  in  part  girl  labor.  The  cost  of  the  material  is  about 
$1,  of  labor  $3.  On  the  other  side,  materials  cost  58  cents  and  the 
labor  60  cents;  total,  $1.18  per  dozen.  They  are  sold  for  about  $2 
and  the  duty  brings  the  price  here  up  to  $3.  The  second  example  is 
a  brooch  box.  The  conditions  are  identical,  the  difference  oeing 
merely  slightly  higher  cost  as  regards  the  material,  due  to  the  larger 
size. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  some  examples  of  the  discrimina- 
tion against  us  as  to  materials.  I  offer  for  your  inspection  samples 
of  satin,  velvets,  and  plushes  of  varving  grades,  all  m  conunon  use, 
with  the  figures  showing  the  exact  duty  paid  thereon,  which  can  be 
verified  by  the  custom  records.  I  could  also  submit  at  least  about 
40  more  such  instances,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  the  general 
condition.  There  are  two  grades  of  satin  used  by  the  European 
makers  that  owing  to  the  pound  rate  can  not  be  sold  in  this  country 
at  all.  Another  element  which  enters  into  the  price  difference  is  the 
fact  that  these  materials  taxed  in  the  box  form  pay  the  50  per  cent 
duty  only  for  the  amount  actually  used.  Here  the  maker  pays  duty 
on  the  whole  piece,  and  the  inevitable  waste  in  cutting  up  and  the 
selvage  he  must  pay  duty  on.  Further,  should  he  import  them  in 
the  strip  form,  which  he  could  do  to  better  advantage,  another  15 
per  cent  is  added  on  the  cost  of  the  goods  to  him.  The  cost  per 
dozen  for  the  ring  boxes  is  $3.93;  of  the  brooch  boxes,  $4.58;  they 
arc  sold  in  the  market  for  $3  and  $3.50,  respectively.  Abroad  the 
proportion  of  labor  and  material  cost  is  about  the  same,  but  in  this 
country  the  labor  cost  is  from  two  to  three  times  greater  than  the 
material.  To  offset  this  difference  we  would  suggest  first,  the  placing 
of  our  industry  under  separate  classification,  and,  second,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  present  ad  valorem  duty,  50  per  cent,  and  the  addition  of 
a  duty  for  each  piece  of  10  cents  to  15  cents.  We  feel  that  with  a  few 
years  of  such  protection  we  would  be  able  to  make  these  boxes  at  a 
much  less  cost  and  thus  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer,  giving  him 
a  better  box  at  the  same  rate  that  he  is  at  present  paying.  This  has 
been  the  way  it  has  worked  out  in  other  industries  and  this  is  the 
wav  it  will  work  out  in  this  of  ours. 

Ilespectfully  submitted. 

H.  A.  AXDREWES, 

Counsel  to  Velvet  Case  Makers*  Committee. 


SCHEDULE  M-PULP,  PAPERS,  AND  BOOKS. 


BLUEPRINT  PAPER. 

THE  B.  D.  BISnrG  PAPEB  COMPAmT,  HOUSATOSnC,  MASS.,  WISH 
BLUEPBINT  PAPEB  SPECIFICALLT  EITUMEBATED. 

HousATONio,  Mass.,  December  1,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  request  that  paragraph  No.  398  be 
amended  by  specifically  naming  blueprint  paper,  so  that  it  shall  read 
as  follows: 

398.  Surface-coated  papers  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  and  fifteen  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly 
covered  with  metal,  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  nock,  three  cents  per  pound 
and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  parchment  papers,  two  cents  per  pound  and 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  plain  basic  photographic  and  blueprint  papers,  for  albu- 
menizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta  coating,  three  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  albumenized  or  sensitized  paper  or  paper  otherwise  surface  coated,  for 
photographic  or  blueprint  purposes,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  argument  for  this  change  in  classification  has  been  fully  set 
forth  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Esleeck  in  his  brief  filed  November  21,  1908,  and 
printed  in  the  reports  of  your  hearings,  pages  1181-1184.  Thev  are 
now  improperiy  assessed  under  paragraph  396  as  ''paper  suitable  for 
books  and  newspapers." 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  two  classes  of 
paper.  Book  paper  is  soft,  either  unsized  or  sized  very  slightly,  has 
a  short  fiber,  is  made  from  cheap  stock,  and  frequently  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  wood  fiber. 

On  the  other  hand,  blueprint  paper  is  strong,  hard,  thoroughly  well 
sized,  and  made  from  new  cotton  cuttings. 

Blueprint  papers  are  really  photograjmic  papers,  as  they  have  the 
same  chemical  properties  and  are  sensitized  and  developed  in  the 
same  manner  as  regular  photographic  papers.  They  were  assessed 
duty  as  ''plain  basic  photographic  paper"  for  about  four  years,  and 
until  by  a  decision  of  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers,  they  were 
adjudged  to  be  book  papers.  (See  Treasury  Decisions,  vol.  4,  No.  48, 
Nov.  28,  1901,  23378;  G.  A.  5031.) 

Very  little  blueprint  paper  was  made  in  this  country  until  after  the 
enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1897.  Since  then  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  paper  can  be  successfully  produced  here.  The  principal 
competition  is  from  Germany,  and  the  ability  of  the  importer  to  bring 
in  these  high-grade  papers  as  "book  paper  valued  at  5  cents  per 
pound  "  enables  him  to  sell  at  very  low  prices  in  this  country.  We 
refer  to  Exhibit  A,  "Samples  of  foreign  blueprint  paper,"  and  Exhibit 
B,  "Samples  of  book  and  news  paper." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Company, 
By  Chas.  MoKernon,  Treasurer, 
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BOOKS. 

PBOF.  W.  H.  KBUSE,  CONCORDIA  COLLEGE,  FORT  WAYNE,  Iin).' 
WISHES   SCIENTIFIC   WORKS   TO   BE   DUTT   FREE. 

CoRCORDiA  College, 

Fot't  Wayne,  Ind,,  November  28,  1908, 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

^y(l8hingtonJ  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  noticed  in  the  papers  the  other  day  that  a  number  of 
New  York  pubh'shers  and  printers  appeared  before  your  committee 
to  urge  a  duty  on  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  printed  in  foreign 
languages,  which  would  include  all  scientific  works.  No  doubt  thou- 
sands of  men  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits  feel  exactly  as  I  do  in 
this  matter,  but  they  are  Ukel)''  to  let  this  thing  go  by  default  and  to 
cx)me  out  with  their  protests  when  it  is  too  late.  In  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Carnegie  you  indicated  a  desire  to  hear  from  the  citizens  of  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  new  schedules,  and  this  encourages  me  to 
hope  that  you  and  your  committee  will  not  let  my  protest  go 
unheeded. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  most  minutely  specialized  work  and 
research  is  still  done  in  Europe,  and  it  is  the  sheerest  folly  to  try  to 
change  this  by  a  duty  on  such  books.  Whenever  in  our  reading  and 
study  we  reach  a  point  that  puzzles  us  we  glance  over  the  catalogues 
of  European  publishers,  and  usually  find  a  few  pamphlets  and  mono- 

fraphs  restricted  absolutely  to  this  one  point.  Tnis  places  at  our 
isposal  the  verA"  latest  and  best  information  that  the  world  possesses. 
No  encyclopedia  can  go  so  thoroughly  into  details  and  treat  a  subject 
so  fully  in  all  its  bearings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
necessarily  from  live  to  fifteen  and  more  years  behind  the  advance 
guard  of  the  scientists.  Just  to  give  you  an  illustration:  A  physician 
of  my  acQuaintance  wished  to  got  the  very  latest  information  on 
bleeding  or  the  lungs  (pulmonary  hemorrhages) ;  in  four  weeks  he  had 
a  pamplilet  of  about  two  hundred  pages  that  absolutely  covered  the 
suDject  and  gave  him  all  that  the  foremost  men  of  Europe  know. 
This  same  condition  obtains  in  all  branches  of  knowledge,  partio 
i^larly  natural  science  and  mathematics. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  short-sighted  policy  to  obstruct  even  to  the 
smallest  extent  the  importation  of  ideas.  Gennany  owes,  in  a  large 
measure,  its  tremendous  advance  along  industrial  lines  to  the  fact 
that  tliey  bring  exact  scientific  knowledge  to  bear  upon  problems  of 
manufacture.  In  America  we  are  rapidly  adopting  the  same  method, 
and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  we  Americans,  with  our  proverbial 
knack  of  getting  material  benefits  from  abstruse  scientific  truths, 
should  not  far  outstrip  the  Europeans.  Only  recently  a  German 
pirofessor  in  a  teclmical  school  warned  the  graduating  class  against 
admitting  Americans  to  their  factories,  ^^for,"  he  said,  "they  need 
o^y  see  a  machine  oiice  and  they  will  go  home  and  build  a  better 
one.'^  What  is  true  of  a  visit  to  a  factory  in  Europe  applies  in  its 
way  to  books  printed  in  a  foreign  language. 

You  are  no  doubt  aware  that  all  American  universities  require  a 
reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German  of  all  candidates  for  a 
higher  degree.  The  reason  of  it  is  that  no  man  can  do  thorough  work 
and  keep  abreast  with  the  times  in  any  line  of  research  without  these 
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two  languages.  Those  publishers  of  New  York  are  assuming  a  very 
narrow  and  unpatriotic  attitude;  they  are  proposing  to  kill  the  goose 
that  will  in  time  lay  golden  eggs.  The  only  books  that  could  seriously 
compete  with  American  publications  are  tnose  from  England,  and  no 
one  has  thus  far  proposed  to  levy  a  duty  upon  them.  If  the  States 
are  justified  morally,  legally,  ana  economically  in  appropriating  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  to  the  maintenance  of  universities  and 
technical  schools,  some  man  with  more  logic  than  sense  might  con- 
clude a  bonus  ou^ht  to  be  paid  to  every  man  importing  a  scientific 
work  from  abroad.  Of  course,  no  one  asks  that;  we  are  satisfied  to 
have  present  conditions  remain  as  they  are.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be 
subjected  to  the  tantalizing  torture  of  waiting  a  month  or  more  for 
a  book  you  want  and  really  need  in  order  to  go  ahead.  If  an  Ameri- 
can booK  of  similar  scope  and  thoroughness  is  to  be  had,  we  naturally 
buy  it  rather  than  put  up  with  this  long  delay  that  so  frequentl}^  dulls 
the  edge  of  our  enthusiasm.  The  gain  to  tlie  Treasury  from  a  duty 
on  foreign  books  w- ould  be  insi^ificant ;  the  profits  of  tliese  publishers 
ridiculously  small  compared  with  the  immense  harm  such  a  provision 
of  the  law  would  do.  These  books  are  to  us  not  luxuries  but  neces- 
sities, and  we,  as  a  class,  are  so  placed  financially  that  a  duty  on  such 
books  would  be  a  real  hardship. 

Hoping  that  you  and  your  cominittee  will  make  no  change  in  the 
present  wise  policy,  I  am, 

Yours,  respectfully,  W.  11.  Kruse. 


THE  FACULTY  OF  BRYN  MAWB  (PA.)  COLLEGE  URGE  THE  FREE 
mPOETATION  OF  BOOKS,  CHAKTS,  ETC. 

December  3,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Gentlemen:  The  faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  informed  that 
certain  interests  are  urging  upon  your  honorable  body  changes  in  the 
tariff  which  it  believes  to  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic education,  has  directed  the  undersigned  to  act  as  a  committee  to 
bring  to  your  notice  its  protest  against  these  changes. 

The  present  law  contains  certain  regulations  permitting  the  free 
importation  of  books,  charts,  maps,  scientific  apparatus,  chemicals, 
etc.,  for  colleges,  universities,  and  libraries,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that 
these  regulations  be  retained  in  the  revised  bill.  We  are  informed 
that  proposals  are  before  you  looking  to  the  abrogation  of  this  privi- 
lege, a  step  which  would  be  harmful  to  all  the  institutions  which  oene- 
fit  by  the  existing  conditions;  and  in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
terests of  this  college,  we  urgently  beg  that  no  such  step  be  taken  bj 
your  honorable  body.  Every  year  hundreds  of  students  leave  this 
country  to  visit  European  universities,  and  many  do  this  because  of 
the  greater  library  and  laboratory  facilities  to  be  found  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  because  of  the  liberal  manner  in  which  these  libraries  and 
laboratories  are  equipped  and  research  is  fostered  by  the  various 

?;overnments.     If  the  laboratories  of  research  and  other  educational 
acilities  of  our  own  colleges  and  universities  are  to  be  made  in  any 
sense  comparable  with  those  of  Europe  they  must  have  every  burden 
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removed  which  can  possibly  limit  their  usefulness.  There  can  be  no 
truer  protection  to  American  industries  than  this  kind  of  protection 
of  American  colleges  and  of  American  scholars. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  another  proposed  change  in  the 
tariff  which  will  injuriously  affect  American  scholars.  We  are  in- 
formed that  you  are  asked  to  include  in  your  revision  the  removal 
of  the  provision  of  the  tariff  which  permits  the  free  importation  of 
books  m  foreign  languages,  and  also  those  in  English,  pubUshed 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  provision  has  proved  most  helpful 
to  those  teachers  and  scholars  who  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  foreign 
books  in  their  work.  The  greater  number  of  these  books  are  never 
translated  into  English  at  all,  because  being  of  interest  only  to 
specialists  they  do  not  warrant  an  American  puolisher  in  undertaking 
tne  expense  of  reproduction,  while  such  as  are  translated  appear  in 
that  form  only  after  so  long  an  interval  that  their  usefulness  to 
teachers  is  materially  lessened.  American  scholars  in  many  subjects 
are  obliged  to  get  these  books  as  soon  as  published,  in  order  to  keep 
informed  as  to  the  progress  of  investigation  in  their  own  depart- 
ments. 

•  The  great  bulk  of  such  scholars  are  poor  men,  and  a  taisiff  on 
foreign  Dooks  is  for  them  a  grievous  burden,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  quite  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  these  books  do  not  come  into 
competition  with  those  published  in  this  country,  and  consequently 
no  American  interest  is  prejudiced.  Indeed,  foreign  books  of  the 
class  described  not  merely  do  not  come  into  competition  with  Ameri- 
can publications,  but  assist  them  in  two  ways;  first,  the  scholar  who 
needs  foreign  books  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  needs  domestic 
ones  as  well,  and  our  experience  is  that  he  is  as  careful  to  provide 
himself  with  all  American  books  of  value  as  he  is  with  foreign; 
secondly,  foreign  books  act  as  a  stimulus  to  the  production  of  inde- 
pendent work  in  this  country. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  observe  the  increasing 
number  of  American  publications  in  educational  and  scientific  sub- 
jects that  have  been  issuing  from  the  American  press  in  recent 
years.  It  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  accuracy  to  affirm  that  the 
authors  of  the  vast  majority  of  these  have  had  to  take  account  of 
the  recent  work  done  in  foreign  lands  in  their  subjects.  To  render  it 
difficult  to  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  foreign  scholars,  as  the 
proposed  tariff  on  foreign  books  would  do,  is  to  restrict  American 
production,  and  thus  go  contrary  to  the  very  principle  of  protection 
which  the  tariff  is  intended  to  foster. 

Secondly,  the  importation  of  old  books  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  deserves  every  possible  encouragement.  There  are 
gradually  growing  up  in  this  country  libraries,  both  public  and  private, 
of  considerable  size  and  value.  These  collections  of  books  will  in  time 
become  such  as  to  make  us  relatively  independent  of  European 
libraries,  and  their  increase  deserves  to  be  furthered  in  every  possible 
way.     All  the  private  collections  will  in  time  be  scattered  to  form  new 

Krivate  libraries  or  \\dll  be  absorbed  into  the  larger  public  libraries. 
fo  such  collection  can  be  sold  for  anything  like  the  cost  of  making  it, 
so  that  these  private  libraries  are  practicallv  never  a  source  of  profit 
to  their  owners.  The  proposed  tariff  on  books,  old  and  new,  will  make 
the  expense  of  extending  these  collections  greater  than  most  owners 
can  bear. 
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We  therefore  respectfully  but  urgently  ask  that  no  such  restric- 
tions upon  the  usefulness  or  our  colleges  and  universities  and  upon  the 
full  development  of  American  scholarship  may  be  imposed  by  your 
honorable  body. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  of  Bryn  Mawr  College: 

Joseph  W.  Warren, 
Theodore  de  Laguna, 
Wm.  B.  Huff, 

Committee  of  the  Fdcvlty. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  faculty: 

M.  Carey  Thomas, 
President  of  Bryn  Mawr  CoUege. 


W.  P.  CUTTER,  FORBES  LIBBABIAir,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS.,  SUB- 
MITS  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  BOOKS. 

Northampton,  Mass., 

November  SO,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives y  WasTiingtoUy  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  brief  submitted  to  you  by  the  Typoth- 
et«  of  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  hearing  on  November  21,  1908, 
and  the  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  Brassil,  representing  the  Employing 
Bookbinders'  Association  of  New  York,  and  that  of  Mr.  Rogers,  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  additional  brief. 
The  TypothetsB  in  their  brief  ask  your  committee: 

1.  To  increase  the  duty  on  books  of  all  kinds,  including  blank  books 
and  pamphlets,  and  engravings,  bound  and  unbound,  photographs, 
etchings,  maps,  charts,  music  in  books  or  sheets,  and  prmted  matter, 
all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  from  25  to  75 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2.  To  allow  of  free  importation  for  the  Library  of  Congress  of  printed 
material  for  that  institution. 

3.  To  do  away  with  the  privilege  of  free  importation  for  public  and 
educational  institutions,  including  public  libraries. 

4.  To  do  away  with  free  importation  of  books  in  foreign  languages, 
and  of  books  in  the  English  language  which  have  been  printed  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  of  boofe  printed  by  individuals  for  free  dis- 
tribution, and  of  books  imported  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  shall  take  up  these  suggestions  in  the  above  order. 

1.  This  is  tariff  protection  which  is  prohibitory.  The  cost  of  the 
manufacture  (and  oy  this  I  mean  the  composition,  making  plates, 
paper,  presswork,  and  casing)  of  the  ordinary  cloth-bound  book  does 
not  average  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value.  The  pro- 
tection advocated  would  amount  to  a  tax  of  300  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture.  To  ask  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  bear 
such  a  burden  on  the  plea  that  it  would  protect  American  working- 
men  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  committee.  The  present 
duty  is  high  enough  to  afford  all  the  protection  needed.     I  quote 
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from  a  letter  I  have  jiist  received  from  the  largest  importer  of  foreign 
books  in  New  York  City  the  following: 

I  do  not  think  that  during  the  last  five  years  there  have  been  published  five  books 
in  a  foreign  language  which  it  would  have  been  profitable  to  reprint  in  this  countiy; 
in  fa<!t,  I  do  not  know  of  any  at  present  that  has  sold  in  more  than  500  copies,  not 
only  through  us,  but  through  all  importers  combined.  There  are,  of  course,  imported 
a  number  of  English  books  and  these  come  in  in  sheets,  in  editions  possibly  from 
500  to  1,000  copies  and  more.  They  are  imported  by  New  York  branches  of  London 
publishers  and  by  other  firms  that  act  as  special  agents  for  the  London  publishers. 
While  these  are  dutiable,  the  amount  collected  is  exceedingly  small,  since  it  was 
published  in  the  papers  about  a  year  ago  that  a  book  selling  in  this  coimtry  at  $2  is 
invoiced  from  abroad  at  about  8  pence  in  sheets.  The  appraiser  tried  to  raise  the 
value,  but  the  case  went  to  court  and  the  importers  won  on  their  statement  that  thev 
should  not  pay  any  duty  on  the  royalty  being  only  paid  on  copies  actually  sola, 
while  the  copies  they  were  importing  were  not  sold.  (From  letter  of  G.  E.  Stechert 
to  W.  P.  Cutter,  dated  November  25,  1908.) 

I  quote  this  letter  to  show  that  there  is  no  need  of  protection  for 
books  in  foreign  languages,  as  there  is  small  sale  for  them  here,  and 
that  it  is  the  custom  of  New  York  houses  who  are  closely  connected 
Mrith  these  New  York  Typothetee,  to  import  sheets  of  a  $2  book,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  only  4  cents  a  copy;  that  at  the  same  time  the  mdi- 
vidual  importing  the  book  woula  have  to  pay  at  least  40  cents  duty, 
and  under  the  suggested  amendment  he  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
$1.25  duty  on  a  book  that  cost  the  New  York  publisher  a  little  over 
30  cents,  duty  paid;  in  other  words,  the  printers,  who  are  either 
publishers  themselves,  or  work  for  them,  are  asking  an  outrageous 
amount  of  protection. 

2.  We  all  agree  that  the  Librarv  of  Congress  should  have  every 
ffctcihty  for  obtaining  literature,  witnout  restriction.  I  would  suggest 
that  lithographs  should  be  added  to  the  schedule  in  paragranh  500. 
But  I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  suggestion  that  all  books 
"for  the  use  of  the  IJnited  States''  should  be  duty  free.  You  all 
know  that  there  are  many  collections  of  books,  not  only  in  Washing- 
ton, for  governmental  use,  but  in  Annapolis,  West  Point,  Willetts 
Point,  and  indeed  evervwhere  that  the  Government  has  established 
institutions  where  study  is  necessary  for  the  proper  conducting  of 
government.  It  is  of  course,  an  absurdity  to  ask  the  Government  to 
pay  duty;  it  only  shows  the  lack  of  serious  study  embodied  in  the 
suggestions  of  the  Typothetee. 

3.  The  public  educational  institutions  of  this  country  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  free  importation  of  books  and  scientific  instruments 
since  1816.  They  are  part  of  the  implements  of  the  profession  of 
education.  As  I  have  snown  in  my  former  brief,  the  importations  of 
books  are  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  consumption,  a  still 
smaller  percentage  being  books  which  would  ever  sell  in  this  country 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  reprinting  here. 

4.  No  country  in  the  world  taxes  books  printed  in  a  language 
other  than  that  spoken  in  the  country.  Such  a  tax  would  be  a 
crime  against  our  people.  It  is  suggested  merely  to  place  importation 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  in  New  York,  who  are  grasping  for  all  they 
can  get.  It  is  retaliation  against  the  public  institutions  and  edu- 
cators of  tliis  country,  who  are  the  purchasers  of  90  per  cent  of 
these  books. 

Books  printed  more  than  twenty  years  are  second-hand  books. 
Not  1  per  cent  would  ever  be  printed  in  this  country.  MaJiy  of 
them  are  already  bound  in  leather,  and  were  bound,  not  to  conipete 
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with  American  workmen,  but  to  preserve  them  for  future  genera- 
tions. They  are  bought  by  pubUc  institutions  solely  for  their  con- 
tents, or  as  samples  of  the  printing  of  past  ages.  They  are  books 
for  scholars.  If  the  binding  is  an  artistic  binding,  it  ranks  with 
other  art  objects,  which,  for  the  education  of  our  people,  should 
come  in  free. 

Books  printed  privately  for  private  distribution  are  almost 
entirely  small  pamphlets,  with  negUgible  value.  To  tax  them  is  an 
absurdity. 

As  near  as  I  can  determine  from  a  somewhat  close  examination  of 
the  statutes,  the  present  duty  of  25  per  cent  was  a  war  tax,  having 
been  first  levied  in  1864.  It  has  never  been  reduced.  It  has  served, 
not  only  to  foster  the  printing  and  pubUshing  trades,  insure  higher 
wages,  but  even  has  lea  to  an  agreement  on  control  of  prices,  which 
was  first  made  in  1901  and  is  still  in  existence,  although  ostensibly 
abandoned  in  1907.  I  can  personally  see  no  reason  for  the  contin- 
uation of  such  a  duty.  It  serves  not  so  much  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can workingman  as  to  build  up  a  monopoly  controlling  the  sale  of 
books  at  standard  high  prices,  and  as  such  is  fostering  a  combination 
which  the  courts  have  declared  illegal. 

I  personally  beUeve  that  the  duty  should  be  reduced.  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  entirely  stricken  off,  for  the  printing  of  books  in 
this  country  would  cease.  If  Ubraries  are  to  be  denied  free  entry, 
the  duty  should  be  decreased.  If  they  are  given  free  entry,  the 
libraries  as  such  have  no  opinion  to  express. 

I  append  several  letters  sent  to  J.  C.  Dana,  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee. I  could  file  100  such  letters,  but  do  not  desire  to  cumber 
the  report  with  them. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  P.  Cutter^ 
Committee  on  Boole  Buying,  American  TAbrary  Association. 


Exhibit  A. 

Public  Library  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnatij  Ohio,  November  16,  1908. 
Mr.  John  C.  Dana, 

Librarian  Newark  Free  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dana:  I  was  somewhat  staggered  upon  receiving 
yours  of  the  13th,  in  which  you  state  that  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  do  away  with  the  free  importation  of  books  for  liDraries.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  books  imported  for 
libraries  would  be  a  direct  tax  on  education.  We  do  not  import 
wittingly  American  books,  that  is,  books  written  by  Americans.  We 
import  very  little  fiction,  but  we  do  import  a  good  manv  books  in 
history,  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arts.  We  import  tliose  books 
only  when  we  can  get  them  on  the  other  side  for  less  money  than  the 
same  books  can  be  had  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  when  we  can 
save  the  additional  charge  of  the  duty.  The  books  that  we  import 
are,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  had  only  by  importation;  they  are  not 
books  which  are  republished  on  this  side  of  tlie  water. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

N.  D.  (\  IIODOES, 

Librarian, 
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Exhibit  B. 

Cleveland  Public  Libbart, 

Cleveland,  November  19, 1908. 
Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana, 

Librarian  Free  Public  Library. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dana:  I  am  greatly  interested  in  retaining  the  right 
of  free  importation  of  books  for  hbraries,  because  it  is  absolutely 
illogical  to  tax  an  institution  for  free  popular  education  and  incon- 
sistent with  recognized  public  policy  wnicn  exempts  it  from  all  other 
taxes.  It  would  not  only  increase  by  the  amount  of  the  duty  the  cost 
of  English  books  which  libraries  import,  but  it  would  place  them  still 
more  at  the  mercy  of  the  publishers  in  this  country  by  destroying  the 
only  existing  competition.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  law  will  remain 
unchanged  in  this  respect. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Brett,  Librarian. 


ExHiBrr  C. 

Salem  Public  Library, 
Salem  J  Mass,,  November  17, 1908. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dana, 

Free  Public  Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Dear  Mr.  Dana:  In  the  revision  of  the  tariff  I  trust  that  there  will 
be  no  restriction  on  the  free  importation  of  books  by  public  libraries, 
colleges,  and  learned  societies.  Our  National  Government  has  always 
encouraged  learning  and  education,  but  an  import  duty  on  books 
directly  discourages  both  of  these  important  interests.  By  increasing 
the  cost  of  books  it  diminishes  the  number  that  can  be  bought,  thereby 
lessening  the  library's  service  to  the  public.  It  is  directlv  in  the  line 
of  the  library's  most  important  work,  the  educational,  that  this 
restriction  would  most  be  felt.  Popular  fiction  and  other  ephemeral 
books  are  generally  reprinted  in  this  country  at  prices  less  than  they 
can  be  imported,  while  the  more  serious  scholarly  books  are  so  costly 
to  reprint  and  the  demand  is  so  small  that  one  edition  serves  both  the 
foreign  and  American  market.  Any  action  that  increases  the  cost  of 
such  books  is  unworthy  of  our  enlightened  nation. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Gardner  M.  Jones. 


Exhibit  D. 

New  York  State  Library. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  14,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dana, 

Chairman  BooTcbuying  Committee  of  the 

American  Library  Association,  NewarJc,  N,  J. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dana:  I  am  distressed  to  learn  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  another  attempt  at  the  abolition  of  free  importation  of  books 
for  libraries,  at  an  early  hearing  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
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The  chief  reason  for  opposing  any  such  action  is  always  that  such 
restriction  lays  the  United  States  under  the  imputation  of  hostility, 
or  at  any  rate  of  discouragement,  toward  the  means  and  facilities 
for  not  only  creative  scholarship,  but  for  ordinary  intellectual  in- 
formation and  progress.  With  free  importation,  the  important 
libraries  of  the  country  can  provide  books  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
and  in  quantity  suflScient  to  provide  easy  resort  for  scholars.  With- 
out importation  these  scholars  and  thousands  of  individuals  would 
be  obliged  to  provide  such  books  for  themselves  at  much  greater  cost 
and  in  far  larger  quantities  than  if  the  libraries  could  make  them  more 
freely  and  generally  available. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr. 


Exhibit  E. 

The  Buffalo  Public  Library, 
Buffalo^  N,  y.,  November  H,  1908. 
Mr.  John  Cotton  Dana, 

Free  Pvhlic  tAbrary,  Newarlc,  N.  J. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dana:  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  no  interest  will 
persuade  our  representatives  that  it  i^  either  good  policy  or  can  in 
anj  way  be  of  service  to  the  American  people  to  do  away  with  the 
pnvilege  of  the  free  importation  of  books  now  granted  to  educational 
mstitutions. 

Such  importations  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  books  not  reprinted 
in  this  country,  but  of  great  value  to  tne  few  through  whose  study 
the  whole  are  benefited.  Others  are  of  books  the  American  edition* 
of  which  are  not  suitable  for  public  library  use  or  are  too  expensive 
for  such  use,  and  therefore  would  not  be  purchased. 

Few  American  publishers  could  in  any  way  benefit  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  bulk  of  the  books  now  imported  by  libraries,  and  it  would 
be  a  calamity,  as  well  as  a  great  tax  upon  public  education.  It 
would  be  to  grant  a  doubtful  benefit  to  a  few  individuals  at  the 
certain  expense  and  to  the  positive  harm  of  all  American  readers 
and  students. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Walter  L.  Brown, 

lAhrarian. 


Exhibit  F. 

Library  of  Princeton  University, 

Privceton,  N.  J.,  Novemher  16,  1908, 
J.  C.  Dana,  Esq., 

Public  Library,  Newark,  N,  J, 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dana:   Referring  to  yours  of  November  13: 

1.  The  chief  advantage  of  free  importation  of  books  for  libraries 
is  negative.  It  saves  us  a  nation  from  the  unequivocal  stamp  of 
hopeless  Philistianism. 

2.  The  justification  for  free  importation  is  of  course  popular  cul- 
ture or  education.     Free  importation  of  books  encourages  this.     As  a 
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Republican  protectionist  I  hold  that  the  business  of  education  should 
be  nighly  protected  by  the  State  through  free  admission  to  all  con- 
sumers of  its  raw  materials,  whether  books  or  pictures,  and  by  large 
subsidies  in  the  way  of  national,  state,  and  municipal  appropriations 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  free  public  libraries.  A  tax  on  books, 
pictures,  and  apparatus  is  a  tax  on  the  necessaries  of  education,  and 
IS  justified  only  m  some  great  political  need,  such  as  a  war  tax. 

3.  Whatever  justification  there  may  be  for  a  tax  on  private  con- 
sumers of  books  and  pictures,  the  taxing  of  free  libraries  is  an  eco- 
nomic self-contradiction.  The  money  spent  for  the  books  is  raised 
by  local  taxation  or  given  for  the  public  good.  For  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  to  raise  money  for  federal  expenses  by  taxiiig  taxes  raised 
for  local  education  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  it 
is  self-contradictory  and  futile  in  that  it  is  simply  paying  out  of  one 
pocket  of  funds  intended  for  the  public  welfare  into  another.  In  this 
case  it  is  paying  out  of  education  into  federal  expenses,  but  at  bottom 
it  reduces  to  the  same  economic  absurdity  that  would  rise  if  a  munici- 
pality should  tax  its  own  school  buildings. 

4.  Practically  speaking,  the  advantage  of  free  importation  of  books 
is  like  the  advantage  of  the  free  importation  of  tools  of  precision  not 
made  in  this  country;  it  encourages  and  enables  the  production  of 
better  work,  without  interfering  at  all  with  home  industry. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,   », 

E.  C.  Richardson. 


Exhibit  G. 

Trustees  of  the  Forbes  Library, 

Northampton^  Mass.,  November  SO,  1908, 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  few  suggestions  from  me  in  my  private 
and  personal  capacity  may  be  of  service  to  the  committee  in  consider- 
ing the  schedule  covering  paper  and  manufactures  of  paper,  concern- 
ing which  your  committee  was  kind  enough  to  hear  me  in  an  official 
capacity  on  November  21.  As  experience  is  the  first  criterion  in 
judging  of  one's  ability  to  give  an  opinion,  I  may  point  out  that  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  public  institutions  since  the 
year  1890 ;  that  ten  years  of  this  service  was  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  three  years  in  the 
library  of  a  small  college  in  Utah;  four  years  in  this,  a  medium-sized 
public  library,  much  frequented  by  scholars. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  binding  done  abroad  for  export  to  this  coun- 
try. In  the  trade,  a  leather  binding  is  known  as  an  ^* extra"  binding, 
as  opposed  to  the  commercial  cloth  bindings,  which  are  largely  the 
work  of  machinery.  Extra  binding  is  practically  all  hand  work.  It 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  that  done  simply  to  insure  durability, 
and  that  done  to  decorate  the  book.  The  former  is  the  work  of  the 
ordinary  binder;  the  latter  that  of  the  art  binder.  The  latter  includes 
originality  of  design,  richness  of  material,  and  the  highest  grade  of 
work.  The  former  requires  durable  material,  honest  workmanship, 
and  that  is  all. 

The  ordinary  cloth  case  placed  on  a  book  by  the  publisher  is  suffi- 
ciently durable  for  private  use,  provided  the  book  is  not  too  heavy 
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or  too  severely  used.  Even  for  private  use  leather  makes  a  much 
more  durable  binding.  For  public  library  use,  especially  in  books 
having  a  large  circulation,  an  extra  durable  binding  of  leather,  with  a 
sewing  adapted  especially  to  library  conditions,  is  a  desideratum. 

We  may  then  say  that  there  are  really  four  kinds  of  bindings 
required : 

1 .  Cloth  cases  for  private  libraries  and  ephemeral  literature. 

2.  Durable  leather  binding  for  private  libraries,  where  the  book 
is  either  heavy,  in  constant  use,  or  is  in  a  set  worthy  of  a  better  binding. 

3.  Plain,  but  especially  substantial  binding  for  books  having  large 
circulation  in  a  public  institution. 

4.  More  or  less  elaborately  decorated  binding,  for  rare  books,  or  the 
libraries  of  wealthy  persons  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  artistic  excel- 
lence and  expensive  work. 

In  considering  the  placing  of  a  duty  on  binding  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  is  such  a  difference.  To  differentiate  further,  let 
me  say  that  of  the  above  classes,  class  1  is  very  cheap,  costing  only 
a  few  cents.  Class  2,  on  the  ordinary  octavo  book,  will  cost  from 
25  cents  to  $1  per  volume.  Class  3,  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar.  Class  4, 
from  $5  or  less,  to  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  per  volume. 

There  are  some  of  our  citizens  who  prefer  genuine  Sevres  porcelain 
to  any  American  product.  There  are  some  who  prefer  Paris  gowns, 
to  the  New  York  (Jity  product.  So  there  are  some  who  prefer  a  bind- 
ing by  Zaehnsdorf  of  London,  or  Riviere,  to  any  work,  however  meri- 
torious in  design,  done  in  New  York  City.  They  prefer  these  bindings 
because  they  believe  that  they  are  more  artistic,  or  simply  because 
they  like  them  better.  If  we  consider  these  bindings  simply  from 
the  artistic  standpoint,  they  would  or  should  be  entered  free  as  works 
of  art.  If  we  consider  them  no  more  works  of  art  than  a  Paris  gown, 
they  might  well  be  dutiable,  not  only  for  revenue,  but  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  workman  who  is  attempting  to  develop 
artistic  binding  in  this  country.  But  the  duty  should  be  a  reasonable 
one. 

Class  2,  called  in  the  trade  edition ''extra  bindings, '' are  almost 
entirely  made  for  publishers  or  booksellers.  The  cost  of  the  extra 
binding  is  often  doubled  or  trebled  in  the  additional  cost  of  the  book 
in  an  extra  binding.  Such  binding  can  well  afford  a  moderate  duty 
for  purposes  of  protection  or  revenue.  Libraries  often  have  con- 
secutive volumes  of  sets  of  a  periodical  published  in  a  foreign  country 
bound  in  that  country,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  to  insure  parts 
not  being  lost.  Very  few  libraries  send  books  once  their  property  in 
this  country  to  any  other  to  be  bound,  except  as  a  few  may  desire 
especially  durable  work. 

Class  3  represents  this  special  work.  I  can  say  from  my  own  expe- 
rience that  a  durable  binding  for  a  book  in  constant  circulation  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  insure.  The  paper  now  being  used  in 
books  is  of  such  a  flimsy  character  that  especial  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  adapt  the  work  to  this  special  use.  Such  work  requires  espe- 
cial study  and  constant  experiments,  both  with  material  and  methods. 
Some  of  the  libraries  of  the  country  have  become  convinced  that  a  cer- 
tain firm  having  branches  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Bath,  England, 
has  given  the  preparation  of  these  bindings  more  careful  study  than 
any  other  firm.  These  libraries  have  therefore  given  some  of  their 
binding  to  this  firm.     In  my  own  library  I  have  tried  many  binders. 
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I  have  told  them  to  put  on  the  most  durable  binding  they  could  make. 
I  have  given  them  explicit  directions.  The  result  has  been  a  ereat  dis- 
appointment. The  binders  have  had  in  mind  cheapness  rather  than 
goodness.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have,  after  all  these  trials,  em- 
ployed the  binder  in  Brooklyn  and  in  Bath.  Some  books  go  to  Eng- 
land; some  do  not.  The  books  cost  a  high  price  compared  with  the 
work  offered  by  the  ordinary  American  bmder.  But  they  are  bound 
forever,  and  in  the  long  run  they  are  cheaper. 

The  binder  in  his  Brooklyn  shop  has  a  nonunion  shop.  There  have 
been  attempts  made  to  induce  him  to  go  into  the  union.  He  has 
refused.     He  pays  union  wages  and  his  people  work  union  hours. 

These  are  the  facts.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  American  binders, 
nor  am  I  under  any  obligation  to  any  binder  either  here  or  elsewhere. 
When  I  find  an  American  binder  that  will  do  the  work,  not  promise  to 
do  it,  but  really  do  it,  I  will  employ  him. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  appending  two  documents.  The  first  is  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Cedric  Cliivers,  of  Brooklyn  and  Bath, 
England,  addressed  to  the  Library  Journal;  the  second  is  the  com- 
ment of  the  editor  of  that  publication.  The  former  statement, 
which  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  in  the  slightest  particular,  shows 
that  the  size  of  Mr.  Chivers's  business  in  Brooklyn,  employing 
American  labor,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  his  being  heard 
as  an  American  manufacturer. 

I  append  also  the  original  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Bailey,  chair- 
man or  the  American  Librarv  Association  Committee  on  Bookbind- 
ing, stating,  in  response  to  a  letter  of  mine,  his  official  opinion  of  this 
binding.  Mr.  Bailey  has  made  the  most  searching  investigations 
into  library  bindings,  and  his  opinion  is  worth  much  more  than  mine. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  P.  Cutter. 


THE   OTHER    SIDE   OF   THE    BOOKBINDING   CONTROVERSY. 

[The  Library  Journal,  Noyember,  1908.] 

The  other  side  of  the  bookbinding  controversy  is  represented  in 
the  following  statement  by  Mr.  Chivers: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  publication  in  the  Library 
Journal  of  the  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the  affidavits  from  members  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders  regarding  sending  public 
library  books  to  England  for  binding. 

As  some  of  the  statements  made  appear  to  be  rather  misleading,  I 
beg  to  present  the  full  facts  in  the  case. 

From  the  wording  of  the  affidavits  it  would  seem  that  I  merely  have 
an  office  at  911-913  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  receiving  and  dispatching  bookbinding  abroad,  and  that  all  work 
sent  to  me  is  done  by  aliens. 

The  truth  is  I  have  here  a  large  bookbinding  business  employing 
80  hands,  among  whom  there  are  only  two  women  and  two  men  who 
are  not  American  citizens. 

My  workshop  is  an  **  open  one,''  but  some  of  the  men  in  my  employ 
are  union.     I  make  no  difference  when  putting  on  a  workman  as  to 
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whether  he  is  union  or  not.  The  conditions  under  which  my  work- 
shops axe  conducted  with  regard  to  hours  and  wages  are  second  to 
none  in  advantages  to  the  workers. 

It  has  been  complained  by  the  representatives  of  the  trades  union 
that  New  York  suffers  from  the  fact  that  while  imemployment  is 
rife  work  is  being  sent  away  fom  this  city.  I  wish  to  submit  that 
this  is  not  a  complete  or  fan*  statement  of  the  case.  Per  contra,  I 
am  the  cause  of  more  bookbinding  being  done  in  New  York  than 
was  done  before  I  established  my  business,  for  I  am  drawing  work 
from  other  places.  My  improved  methods  of  work  and  better 
materials  are  the  basis  of  practically  a  new  business  in  this  city, 
and  I  repeat,  there  is  to-aay  more  bookbinding  being  done  here 
because  of  my  establishment^  and  not  less,  as  is  alleged. 

Regarding  the  sending  to  England  of  a  portion  of  the  work  I 
receive,  the  facts  are  these : 

I  was  invited  by  a  nmnber  of  the  chief  librarians  of  the  United 
States  to  establish  myself  in  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
public  library  books  according  to  methods  and  patents  which  had 
effected  great  economies  in  England  and  its  colonies. 

About  four  years  ago  I  started  a  bookbinding  business  in  New 
York,  and  immediately  employed  a  considerable  staff  of  Brooklyn 
work  people.  My  success  has  enabled  me  to  steadily  increase  this 
staff,  and  they  find  constant  employment  with  me  up  to  the  present 
time  without  a  day's  loss  of  time  or  wages. 

But  my  business  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  I  have  had  more  work 
than  it  has  been  possible  for  me  thus  far  to  educate  a  staff  to  accom- 
plish here.  In  spite  of  one  removal  I  am  now  negotiating  to  enlarge 
my  present  premises.  All  this  has  rendered  it  desirable  in  order 
to  give  prompt  service  to  the  libraries  to  temporarily  avail  myself 
of  my  Englisn  workshops.  This  temporary  help  during  the  costly 
period  of  training  and  establishment  here  has  enabled  me  to  do 
work  at  a  less  cost  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

I  explained  to  the  trades  union  delegation  when  they  called  at  my 
bindery  that  having  a  part  of  the  work  done  abroad  was  only  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  that  I  am  rapidly  training  workers  into  my 
special*  methods  and  enlarging  my  premises,  in  order  to  do  the  wort 
in  this  country.  I  may  add  that  the  ability  to  send  a  share  of  the 
binding  abroad  has  greatly  benefited  the  public  institutions  for 
which  I  work,  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  establish 
such  methods  as  I  have  introduced  into  bookbinding  without  such 
aid. 

As  to  the  moral  and  legal  rights  of  the  case,  I  have  always  under- 
stood that  since  the  Congress  left  it  open  for  libraries  to  buy  and 
have  their  work  done  abroad  it  was  with  the  special  intention  that 
the  kind  of  business  I  have  been  doing  should  be  done  so  that  edu- 
cational institutions  should  be  advantaged. 

I  was  the  first  bookbinder  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  readapt- 
ing  bookbinding;  first,  to  the  severe  usage  to  which  books  are  sub- 
jected in  public  libraries.  Before  my  time,  and  now  beyond  the 
mfluence  of  my  work,  books  are  bound  for  hard  library  service  as 
they  are  bound,  for  the  limited  service  of  the  private  house. 

^cond.  I  have  and  am  adapting  the  binding  of  books  to  the 
various  needs  of  modem  papers,  which  during  the  last  twenty-five 
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years  have  varied  more  in  quality  than  during  the  previous  four 
hundred  years.  On  both  accounts  I  have  made  several  improve- 
ments an3  introduced  new  methods  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities 
of  both  cases. 

The  value  of  these  methods  and  patents  have  been  publicly  rec- 
ognized by  the  awards  of  the  gold  medal  at  St.  Louis,  1904;  dipldme 
d'honneur,  at  Liege,  1905;  grand  prix,  at  Milan,  1906;  and  the  grand 
prix  at  the  Franco-British  Exposition,  London,  1908.  My  exam- 
ples, also,  were  considered  worthy  of  public  exhibition  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C,  during  1905,  when  a  show  case  con- 
taining samples  of  my  improvements  was  on  exhibition  during 
several  months. 

I  set  up  a  standard  of  work  for  public  libraries  in  this  country, 
enabling  books  to  serve  for  very  many  more  issues,  and  advantaging 
the  lending-library  system  of  the  United  States  by  giving  library 
books  much  longer  life.  In  other  words,  my  methods  have  enabled 
two  books  to  serve  the  library  where  formerly  three  were  used. 
As  a  result,  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  annually  saved  in  the 
Kbraries,  books  are  enabled  to  live  and  serve  much  longer,  more 
books  are  bought  with  the  money  saved,  and  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration is  considerably  lessened. 

Cedric  Chivebs. 


[Editorial  from  the  Library  Journal,  Noyember,  1908.] 

The  bookbinding  question  raised  in  New  York  by  the  onslaught  of 
the  unions  upon  Mr.  Chivers  has  rather  far-reaching  relations.  The 
facts  are  that  Mr.  Chivers,  by  the  use  of  his  "duro-flexible''  binding 
and  the  use  of  stout  washable  cloth  sides  with  pigskin  back  has  built 
up  a  library  business  in  Brooklyn  already  employing  80  work  people 
and  attracting  patronage  from  nearly  500  libraries  m  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  American  business  was  beyond  the  possibilities 
of  his  present  American  organization,  and  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the 
work  was  sent  to  his  establishment  in  Bath,  England,  and  reim- 

?orted  under  the ''free  importation  for  libraries''  clause  in  the  tariff, 
'o  tliis  the  unions  naturallv  took  exception,  and  after  various 
endeavors  elsewhere  they  finally  obtained  from  the  New  York  alder- 
men the  resolution  printed  in  the  last  issue.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Chivers  in  the  present  number  tells  the  other  side  of  the  story  and 
corrects  a  numter  of  misstatements.  Mr.  Chivers  has  done  a  great 
service  to  libraries  directly  and  in  bettering  the  standard  of  library 
workmanship  in  other  binderies,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  should  a 
narrow  and  restrictive  spirit  interfere  with  his  good  work.  There 
have  been  cases  where  members  of  a  trade  union  have  refused  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  a  local  library  because  its  work 
or  the  books  it  containea  did  not  bear  the  union  imprint.  This  is  of 
course  a  logical  result  of  the  extreme  union  spirit,  and  it  shows  to 
what  that  may  lead.  As  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chivers  is  within 
the  law  in  these  reimportations,  the  attack  is  not  likely  to  be  of 
serious  result,  especially  as  it  is  understood  that  it  is  his  intention  to 
do  more  and  ultimately  all  of  the  work  in  his  American  establishment. 
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The  Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library^ 

Wilmington,  Dd.,  November  24,  1908. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter, 

Librarian,  Forbes  Library, 

NortJiampton,  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Cxttter:  In  answer  to  your  question  as  to  my  opinion 
of  the  Chivers's  binding,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  Mr.  Chivers 
gives  the  best  binding  for  public  library  use  of  any  one  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad.  Several  binders  in  this  country  have  adopted 
many  of  Chivers's  methods,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  endeavored 
to  inake  the  books  look  like  those  bound  by  Mr.  Chivers.  I  have 
not  seen  many  volumes  ol:  such  imitations,  hut  such  as  I  have  seen 
are  not  comparable  to  the  books  bound  by  Mr.  Chivers  either  in 
appearance  or  workmanship. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  L.  Bailey, 

CJiairman  American  Library 
Association  Cofnwitiee  on  Bookbinding. 


CALENDARS  AND  POST  C^ARDS. 

THE  CRESCENT  EMBOSSING  COMPANY,  PLAINFIELD,  N.  J.,  ASKS 
FOB  MOBE  PBOTECTION  FOB  ITS  PBODUCTS. 

Plainfield,  N.  J.,  November  30,  1908, 
Mr.  Wm.  K.  Payne, 

Washingtonj  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  color  printers  and  embossers,  wo  are  interested  in  the 
tariff  on  calendars,  post  cards,  etc.  When  the  present  tariff  was 
enacted  this  business  amounted  to  practically  nothing  in  this  country, 
but  it  has  since  grown  to  very  large  proportions  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  German  manufacturers  liave  oeen  dumping  large  quantities  of 
their  stock  at  sacrifice  prices  on  the  American  market.  This  has 
especially  been  the  case  during  the  last  twelve  months  on  account  of 
general  business  depression  everyv^'here,  and  it  has  also  been  especially 
hard  on  the  American  manufacturers  during  that  time. 

With  the  return  of  business  prosperity  now  setting  in,  the  manu- 
facture of  post  cards,  pictures,  and  calendars  in  this  country  can  be 
developed  wonderfully,  if  foreign  goods  are  made  to  pay  a  reasonable 
duty.  The  present  duty  on  post  cards  is  only  5  cents  per  pound, 
which  is  practically  nothing  on  high-priced  cards,  as  it  amounts  to  but 
about  35  cents  to  40  cents  per  1,000,  and  it  seems  a  shame  that  the 
post  cards  representing  views  of  all  American  cities  should  be  made 
almost  entirely  in  Germany,  as  they  are  at  present.  We  do  not  feel 
that  the  American  manufacturers  are  going  out  of  business  if  the 
tariff  is  not  made  more  protective,  but  we  do  feel  that  a  reasonable 
increase  in  the  tariff,'amounting  to  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  pound, 
would  result  in  a  wonderful  development  of  the  industry  m  this 
country. 

Very  truly,  yours.  Crescent  Embossing  Co., 

Fred  C.  Lounsbury,  Present. 
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THE  GEAY  IITHOGEAPH  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  ASKS  PRO- 
TECTION FROM  FOBEION  LABOR. 

New  York,  December  £,  1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Deab  Sir:  The  tremendous  increase  in  imports  of  post  cards,  cal- 
endars, etc.,  in  the  last  few  years,  combined  with  the  lack  of  work  for 
the  workmen  in  this  country  who  produce  similar  material,  proves 
conclusively  that  the  milUons  of  dollars  invested  in  the  lithographic 
plants  in  tnis  country  and  the  thousands  of  employees  in  the  litho- 
graphic Une  in  this  country  are  being  sacrificed,  all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foreign  lithographers  whose  product  is  turned  out  on  a  scale  of 
wages  that  will  average  about  one-third  of  the  wages  which  have  been 
paid  to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  Uthographic  plants  in  the  United 
States. 

The  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  lithographic  manager  and  employer 
are  such  that  with  proper  protection  he  can  quickly  put  the  thousands 
of  workmen  in  the  lithographic  line  to  work  who  are  now  idle,  and  do 
so  without  the  hardship  of  cutting  their  wages  down  while  food 
products,  etc.,  are  going  upward  in  their  cost. 

A  new  and  very  important  Hne  in  the  Uthographic  industry — the 
manufacturing  of  post  cards — would  add  millions  of  dollars  in  work 
every  year  to  the  Uthographic  plants  of  this  country,  and  the  American 
taste  and  style  would  be  preferred  to  the  foreign  product.  The 
American  product  will  be  purchased  provided  the  foreign  product  is 
not  allowed  to  be  put  into  this  market  at  the  very  low  rate  at  which 
it  is  now  deUverea  here,  as  against  the  rate  made  necessary  for  the 
American  product  by  reason  of  the  rate  of  wages  now  paid  to  workmen 
in  this  country. 

AYhile  many  of  the  workmen  in  Europe  receive  from  S5  to  $8  per 
week  in  wages,  the  workmen  doing  the  same  class  of  work  in  the  United 
States  receive  from  $18  to  $25  per  week. 

This  rate  of  wages  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  wages  paid  to  work- 
men of  the  same  general  intelligence  and  abiUty  employed  in  other 
Unes  of  trade.  There  is  every  reason,  therefore,  why  the  wages  of 
workmen  in  the  Uthographic  hne  should  not  work  downward. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a  strong  protective 
tariff  on  all  lithographic  product,  particularly  calendars,  post  cards, 
show  cards,  etc.,  to  enable  the  Uthographic  employer  to  properly  use 
the  large  plants  already  erected  in  tnis  country  and  to  properly 
employ  at  living  rates  of  wages  the  large  number  of  employees  who 
can  be  given  steady  employment  in  this  important  branch  oi  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

We  beg,  therefore,  of  you  to  consider  the  matter  most  carefully  and 
adjust  the  tariff  with  a  view  to  properly  protecting  the  American 
workmen  and  the  American  employers  in  the  Uthographic  line. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Gray  Lithograph  Company, 
O.  D.  Gray,  President. 
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GABTKEB  &  BEISTDEE,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ASK  A  DUTY  OF  THXBTT- 
FIVE  CElfTS  FEB  POTJirD  ON  POST  CABDS. 

Chicago,  November  SO,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D»  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  are  informed  that  some  action  will  be  taken  in 
the  next  session  of  Congress  on  the  tariff,  and  that  the  matter  of  the 
duty  on  post  cards  will  be  taken  up.  We  are  publishers  of  souvenir 
post  cards  and  are  of  course  interested  in  this  matter  very  much. 
Our  greatest  competition  is  European-made  cards. 

We  find  that  tne  protection  offered  American  publishers  of  souve- 
nir post  cards  is  not  sufficient,  mainly  because  European  labor  is 
considerably  cheaper  than  American  labor,  and  the  duty  of  5  cents 
per  pound  is  not  sufficient  protection  for  American  publishers  to 
overcome  the  difference  in  the  labor.  The  industrv  in  this  country 
is  still  in  its  infancy  and  should  be  eiicouragecf.  ICuropean  compe- 
tition is  becoming  keener,  because  foreigners  now  realize  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  American  market. 

For  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  attempted,  in  competition  with 
European  makers,  to  manufacture  what  is  known  as  '^season's 
goods" — that  is,  Christmas,  New  Year,  valentine,  and  Easter  souve- 
nir post  cards.  This  class  of  goods  is  now  being  offered  to  us  by  for- 
eigners at  such  prices  that  it  is  not  profitable  for  us  any  longer  to 
manufacture  them.  This  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  discharge  of  a 
certain  number  of  the  employees  now  in  the  engraving  and  the  print- 
ins  departments.  We  believe  this  condition  prevails  also  among 
other  color  printers  and  lithographers.  All  first-class  color  printers 
and  lithographers  will  probably  take  up  publishing  of  souvenir  post 
cards  if  these  conditions  are  bettered  and  they  are  protected  from 
foreign  competition,  and  thus  a  great  many  thousand  people  will  be 
benefited. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  a  favorable  tariff  will  be  obtained.     A  5- 
cent  per  pound  duty  is  ridiculous.     A  rate  of  35  cents  per  pound 
would  be  desirable  and  proper  protection  for  domestic  manufacturers. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Gartner  &  Bender. 


THE  BOSE  COMPANT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  SUGGESTS  A  FIFTY 
PEB  CEHT  DUTY  ON  POST  CABDS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  1, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  supplement  our  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo, 
as  follows: 

The  post  cards  that  are  now  being  imported  under  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent  should  be  included  in  the  same  classification  as  other  post 
cards. 

Holiday  cards,  such  as  Christmas,  New  Year's,  Thanksgiving,  etc., 
whether  post  cards  or  not,  should  come  \mder  the  same  classification. 

We  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  report  of  Vice-Consul  James  L.  A. 
Burrell,  of  Magdeburg,  Germany. 

According  to  the  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich,  the  value  of  pic- 
ture poet  cards  exported  from  Germany  to  the  United  States  during  1907  was  13,190,000 
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.mark^($3,139,220),  as  opposed  to  4,080,000  marks  ($971,040)  iu  1906.  The  total  value 
of  the  post  card  export  of  Germany  to  all  countries  is  given  as  25.835,000  marka 
($6,148,730)  for  1907,  and  as  11,628,000  marks  ($2,767,464)  for  1906. 

According  to  this  report,  during  the  year  1907,  in  round  figures, 
$2,600,000  worth  of  post  cards  were  imported  from  Germany  alone 
in  one  year  at  an  average  of  S4per  thousand,  which  is  as  nearly  cor- 
rect as  any  estimate  can  be.  Tne  duty  on  these  cards  on  a  basis  of 
of  8  pounds  at  5  cents  per  pound  or  40  cents  per  thousand,  would 
total  $260,000,  and  the  average  cost  to  the  importer  was  $4.40  per 
thousand,  or  $2,860,000. 

If  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  were*  levied  and  only  $520,000  worth  of 
cards  were  imported,  the  United  States  Government  would  receive 
a  revenue  fuUv  as  large  as  it  did  receive  during  the  time  specified. 
It  is  certain  that  no  matter  what  dutv  is  levied  some  cards  will  be 
imported  on  account  of  originality  of  design,  novelty  in  make-up, 
or  some  other  extremely  attractive  feature,  and  we  think  the  above 
estimate  is  a  verv  fair  one. 

On  the  above  basis,  over  $2,000,000  worth  of  cards  would  have  to 
be  manufactured  in  this  countrv  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  impor- 
tation from  Germany  alone.  The  make-up  of  cost  in  post  caras  is 
as  follows: 

Percent. 

Stock,  cardboard 10 

Inks,  etc 5 

Labor  for  making  plates,  drawings,  press  work,  cutting,  putting  up,  etc 86 

Total 100 

You  can  readily  see  from  this  what  a  tremendous  boom  a  high 
tariff  on  these  goods  would  be  for  the  laboring  men. 
Trusting  you  will  take  this  into  consideration,  we  are. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Rose  Company. 


SAN  FEAirCISCO  MAKEBS  OF  POST  CABDS  ADVOCATE  A  DUTT 
OF  OlSTE-FOUBTH  OF  ONE  CENT  FEB   CABD. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  28,  1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Mea^s, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  undersigned  manufacturei-s  of  picture  postal 
cards  hereby  petition  your  committee  that  in  the  revision  of  the 
Dingley  tanff  protection  be  given  to  the  manufacture  of  picture 
postal  cards  in  the  United  States  by  imposing  on  all  imported  picture 
postal  cards  a  duty  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  cara.  A  brief  in 
support  of  our  request  accompanies  this  letter. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Edw.  H.  Mitchell. 
Britton  &  Rey. 
Schmidt  Lithograph  Co. 
The  Union  Lithograph  Co., 
B.  S.  Hubbard,  President. 
Galloway  Lithographing  Co., 
Wm.  Hagen. 
Louis  Roescii  Company, 
Louis  Roesch,  President, 
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Brief  in  Support  of  Request  for  a  Duty  of  One-quarter  of 
1  Cent  per  Card  on  Ajll  Imported  Picture  Postal  Cards. 

Some  forty  odd  years  aeo  the  publishing  of  picture  postal  cards 
started  in  Europe  in  a  small  way  and  grew  slowly  for  the  succeeding 
twenty  years  or  more.  Thereafter  this  industry  made  tremendous 
strides,  so  that  now  some  of  the  foreign  factories  are  as  large  as  our 
woolen  mills,  some  of  them  employing  as  many  as  5,000  workmen. 
The  official  estimate  of  the  number  of  souvenir  postal  cards  passing 
through  the  British  post-offices  last  year  was  500,000,000,  and  the 
value  placed  on  these  cards  was  estimated  at  $5,000,000. 

In  tne  United  States  picture  postal  cards  became  a  fad  first  about 
fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  grown  in  favor  rapidly,  until  to-day  we 
probably  use  more  picture  postal  cards  than  any  other  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  as  much  as  $200,000  a  day  is  spent  for  these  cards  in 
the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  however,  only  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  these  cards  is  made  in  this  country  at  the  present  time.  We 
imported  froin  Germany  alone  during  the  year  1907,  725,560,000 
cards,  which  is  more  than  half  the  total  export  from  Germany. 
Owing  to  the  big  lead  obtained  by  foreign  manufacturers,  American 
maniuacturers  made  slow  progress  at  first,  but  bv  degrees  they  have 
been  able  to  increase  their  business  in  spite  of  foreign  competition. 
Being  nearer  the  market,  knowing  the  correct  coloring  of  local  views, 
and  having  other  small  advantages,  it  was  possible  for  the  American 
manufacturer  to  increase  the  size  of  his  runs.  By  making  large 
editions  it  was  possible  to  improve  the  work  and  reduce  the  prices; 
but  every  time  the  American  manufacturer  lowered  his  prices  the 
foreign  manufacturer  cut  under  him,  until  now  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer makes  a  much  lower  price  to  American  importers  than  that  at 
which  he  sells  at  home.  Tne  greatly  increased  use  of  picture  postal 
cards  has  been  the  main  factor  in  enabling  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  progress  at  all,  as  the  demand  appears  to  be  greater  than  the 
supply.  There,  however,  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  every 
card  that  is  used  in  America  should  not  be  manufactured  here,  and 
this  can  be  done  if  the  American  manufacturer  is  given  reasonable 
protection.  A  few  years  ago  picture  postal  cards  were  on  sale  in 
about  100  stores  and  shops  in  the  United  States;  to-day  they  may  be 
had  in  80,000  different  places. 

With  protection  the  American  manufacturer  could  not  only  make 
scenic  postal  cards,  to  the  manufacture  of  which  he  is  now  practically 
confined,  but  could  also  manufacture  art,  novelty,  and  special  day 
cards.  The  demand  for  cards  is  tremendous,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  and  with  American  manufacturers  enabled  to  supply  this 
demand  employment  would  be  given  to  thousands  of  employees  at 
good  wages,  with  reasonable  hours,  doing  artistic  and  congenial  work 
that  would  make  the  employees  not  only  prosperous  but  nappy  and 
contented.  Such  protection  would  work  no  hardship  on  anyone 
excepting  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  would  prevent  the  sending 
of  milUons  of  dollars  out  of  the  country  every  year.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  raise  the  price  of  picture 
postal  cards,  but  it  is  to  enable  him  to  meet  with  foreign  competition 
that  protection  is  asked. 

The  principal  item  entering  into  the  cost  of  picture  postal  cards  is 
wages.     In  tne  United  States  the  manufacturers  of  these  cards  pay 
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their  employees  four  and  five  times  the  amount  paid  to  men  of  the 
same  relative  capacities  in  Europe,  and  pay  their  employees  as  many 
dollars  per  day  as  the  manufacturers  in  Japan  pay  cents.  Japan  has 
recently  commenced  manufacturing  picture  postal  cards  in  a  large 
way,  and  competition  from  that  source  will  soon  be  so  keen  and  fos- 
tered by  such  favorable  conditions  to  the  Japanese  manufacturer  in 
the  lowness  of  their  wages  there  that  the  American  manufacturer 
i^athout  protection  can  not  hope  to  compete  successfully.  In  foreigp 
countries  the  working  day  is  10  hours  or  longer,  while  in  America  it  is 
8  hours,  and  the  American  manufacturer,  in  addition,  pays  time  and 
a  half  for  overtime  and  gives  double  pay  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Another  element  entering  into  the  cost  of  picture  postal  cards  is  the 
price  of  materials,  which  is  much  higher  in  America  than  in  foreign 
countries. 

At  the  present  time  picture  postal  cards  have  no  distinct  classifi- 
cation; the  result  is  that  no  uniform  duty  is  charged  on  them  at  the 
various  ports  of  entry.  The  custom-house  inspectors  vary  the  charge 
in  different  ports,  some  passing  picture  postal  cards  as  prmted  matter 
at  5  cents  per  pound,  others  as  lithographed  cards  at  a  25  per  cent 
ad  valorem  tax,  and  a  few  others  at  still  higher  rates  under  various 
classifications.  Picture  postal  cards  should  nave  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct classification  of  their  own,  so  that  the  rate  of  duty  thereon  could 
be  uniform.  This  duty  might  be  figured  by  the  pound  or  by  an  ad 
valorem  tax  or  by  a  fixed  amount  per  card.  The  first  two  methods 
would  doubtless  make  it  necessary  to  grade  the  quality  of  the  work, 
making  a  lower  r^te  on  printed  cards,  an  intermediate  rate  on  cards 
that  were  partly  printed  and  partly  lithographed,  and  a  higher  rate 
on  straight  lithographed  work.  A  tax  of  a  fixed  amount  on  each 
card  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  tax,  as  it  eliminates  all  ques- 
tion as  to  the  exact  process  by  which  the  cards  were  made,  whether 
printed,  lithographed,  or  made  by  both  processes,  and  would  thus 
make  it  impossible  to  deceive  inspectors. 

This  metnod  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  method  already 
adopted  in  the  Dingley  tariff  w^th  reference  to  playing  cards,  whicn 
pay  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  deck;  each  deck  contains  52  cards,  so 
that  this  rate  is  almost  exactly  one-fifth  of  1  cent  per  card.  Picture 
postal  cards  could  easily  bear  a  rate  of  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  card 
if  playing  cards  bear  a  rate  of  one-fifth  of  1  cent  a  card.  The  result 
of  protecting  playing  cards  has  been  seen  in  the  great  development 
of  factories  making  playing  cards  in  the  United  States  and  the  in- 
creased employment  of  workmen  in  these  factories.  The  same  result 
would  follow  a  protection  given  to  picture  postal  cards. 

The  Government  would  oe  justified  in  making  the  rate  on  picture 
postal  cards  higher  than  the  rate  on  playing  cards,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  derives  a  return  from  the  use  of  postal  cards.  Under 
the  present  rates  of  postage  the  Government  receives  an  income  of  32 
cents  per  pound  from  domestic  letters,  while  postal  cards  pay  a  reve- 
nue to  the  Government  of  over  81  per  pound. 

The  phrase  ''picture  postal  cards''  has  been  used  throughout  this 
brief,  as  it  is  a  phrase  that  clearly  covers  and  describes  tne  sort  of 
cards  for  which  protection  has  been  asked.  The  technical  name  for 
these  cards  as  established  by  law  and  international  agreement  is  **post 
cards/'  which  distinguished  the  picture  postals  from  the  ordinary 
postal  cards  printed  oy  the  Government. 
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THE    DETROIT    (MICH.)    PTJBLISHIirO   COMPANT   ASKS   A   CON- 
SIDERABLE IirCBEASE  IN  DUTY  ON  POST  CABDS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  Z,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  MeanSj 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have   a  factory  located  at  Detroit,  Mich.,   and 
respectfully  ask  an  increase  in  the  tariff  imposed  upon  souvenir  post 
cards  imported  into  this  country.     We  ask  it  because  of  ruinous 
competition  due  to  foreign  importations  of  this  article. 

HISTORY    OF   THE   TRADE. 

As  it  bears  upon  the  present  situation,  we  allude  briefly  to  the 
history  of  the  trade.  The  souvenir  post-card  trade  of  the  United 
States  is  of  a  recent  development.  Prior  to  1898  the  total  cards 
used  were  negUgible  and  the  importations  of  no  moment.  Our  com- 
pany was  the  first  to  develop  the  business  here  on  a  large  scale,  com- 
mencing in  1898.  It  was  not  until  four  or  five  years  later  that  the 
trade  attained  a  real  magnitude.  Since  then  the  consumption  has 
grown  every  vear,  and  from  three  or  four  companies  publishing  these 
cards  originally  the  number  has  increased  to  over  one  hundred  com- 
panies. There  are  some  manufacturers  of  cards  within  the  United 
states,  but  most  publishing  houses  have  their  cards  made  abroad. 
Also,  several  of  tne  foreign  manufacturers  maintain  agencies  here 
both  for  taking  orders  and  for  distribution  of  their  stock  designs. 
Other  foreign  houses  send  travelers  over  to  take  orders  to  be  manu- 
factured abroad 

Foreign  cards  are  made  in  a  variety  of  processes — three-color,  half 
tone,  lithography,  gt-avure,  and  collotype.  The  trade  uses  more  and 
more  the  foreign  lithographed  card,  pnncipally  because  the  duty  on 
that  card  is  negligible. 

Millions  of  these  foreign-made  cards  are  imported,  and  the  number 
used,  as  compared  with  the  domestic-made  cards,  is  constantly  increas- 
ing. The  Treasury  Department  is  unable  to  give  the  number  imported, 
on  account  of  their  not  being  separately  classed.  The  writer  knows  no 
way  by  which  exact  figures  can  be  presented  to  your  committee. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  are  of  foreign 
manufacture.  Most  of  the  German-made  cards  bear  the  German 
imprint,  and  an  examination  of  the  sources  of  distribution  will  show 
on  an  average  four  German  cards  alone  to  one  of  domestic  manufacture. 
During  the  last  five  vears  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  ratio 
of  the  use  of  the  foreign  card  compared  with  the  domestic  card. 
Again  and  again  customers  buy  abroad  who  say  they  prefer  to  buy  at 
home,  but  can  not  afford  the  prices  American  makers  must  ask. 

COST   OF   MANUFACTURE. 

The  cost  of  making  the  home  card  is  very  much  in  exccvss  of  the 
cost  of  the  foreign  card.  Several  items  contribute,  but  labor  is  the 
greatest  factor.  It  is  conservative  to  say  that  the  average  labor 
employed  on  this  industry  abroad  is  paid  one-third  that  of  labor  in 
the  United  States  for  equivalent  work.     Here  is  an  illustration:  A 
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German  lithographic  pressman  engaged  in  this  work  will  receive  from 
$7.50  to  $12  per  week,  as  against  the  American  pressman,  who  receives 
$22  to  $35  per  week.  A  draftsman  will  receive  from  $6  to  $10,  as 
against  $20  to  $35  here.  There  are,  of  course,  men  in  both  vocations 
here  and  abroad  who  are  receiving  both  more  and  less  than  the  above 
rates,  but  these  figures  are  for  equivalent  ^ades,  with  the  American 
rates,  if  anything,  understated.  In  large  cities  of  the  United  States 
the  rates  are  higher  in  proportion  as  the  Quality  of  work  increases. 
For  unskilled  work^  women  are  often  employed  in  capacities  which 
are  unusual  in  the  United  States  and  at  equal  discrepancies. 

There  is  a  ^eat  variation  in  the  cost  of  this  product,  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  work  and  size  of  edition.  Any  schedules  of  cost, 
therefore,  which  do  not  go  fully  into  these  two  factors  are  sure  to 
be  misleading,  and  such  schedules  could  not  be  properly  presented 
within  a  letter.  Averaging  the  range  of  these  conditions,  which  are 
very  wide,  we  believe  that  the  cost  allotted  to  a  foreign  card  under 
the  conditions  most  commonly  occurring  will  vary  from  one-third  to 
two-fifths  of  the  cost  of  the  eauivalent  American  card.  As  indi- 
cating something  of  the  range  or  the  product,  cards  are  sold  all  the 
way  from  $1.50  per  thousand  to  $50  per  thousand. 

PRESENT  COST  OF  IMPORTATION. 

Cards  made  by  engraving  or  gravure  are  assessed  25  per  cent  duty, 
but  cards  made  oy  lithography  are  assessed  5  cents  per  pound.  Tlus 
means  an  import  duty  of  not  more  than  50  cents  per  thousand  cards, 
which  is  no  restriction  whatever,  considering  the  enormous  difference 
in  manufacturing  cost.  The  low  duty  results  from  this  fact.  They 
are  imported  as  lithographic  cards  under  paragraph  400  and  under 
the  specifications  of  '^not  exceeding  a  tw^entieth  or  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  not  exceeding  35  square  inches,  cuttmg  size,  in  dimen- 
sions.'' To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  schedule,  the  same  cards  if 
imported  in  the  sheet  before  cutting  up  would  pav  35  per  cent  duty, 
but  because  they  are  cut  up  before  importation  (tlius  completing  the 
manufacture)  they  fall  under  the  5  cents  per  pound  rate.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  schedule  was  made  before  the  existence  of  the 
souvenir-card  business  in  this  country.  They  are  imported,  there- 
fore, under  a  rate  designed  to  cover  another  article.  We  are  not 
sure  enough  to  state  what  it  was  designed  for,  but  we  think  it  probable 
it  was  intended  to  cover  a  form  of  lithographic  label  and  not  the 
pictorial  work  now  known  as  a  souvenir  mailing  card.  Certainly  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  tariff  the  trade  did  not  exist  and 
American  houses  were  not  engaged  in  such  manufacture.  The  trade 
has  been  a  development  of  the  last  eight  years. 

RESULTS   OF   SUCH    IMPORTATION. 

As  above  stated,  we  are  one  of  the  first  American  makers  of  these 
cards,  and  therefore  feel  competent  to  speak  with  assurance  about  the 
trade.  It  was  difficult  to  get  the  Amencan  educated  to  the  use  of  the 
card,  but  when  its  merits  were  realized  the  growth  of  the  business  was 
extremely  rapid.  As  soon  as  a  real  market  was  created  here  at  the 
cost  of  the  home  manufacturer,  the  foreign  companies  invaded  the 
field,  and  that  invasion  has  constantly  progressed  until  they  are  domi- 
nant in  the  trade.     The  foreign  manufacturer  has  a  much  larger  field 
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at  home  than  the  United  States,  and  he  considers  surplus  orders  he 
takes  for  the  American  market  as  so  much  insurance  against  dull  busi- 
ness in  his  home  market  and  as  tending  to  cut  down  his  '^overhead'' 
expense.  He  will  take  orders  in  this  market  at  less  than  his  cost,  or  at 
barely  cost,  in  order  to  reduce  his  home  expense.  In  short,  we  are 
used  as  a  dumping  ground  for  the  foreign  makers.  During  the  last  five 
years  there  has  been  a  continual  decrease  in  the  price  of  these  goods, 
due  to  increased  importations.  The  business  we  are  able  to  hold  at 
home  is  due  to  special  considerations  having  no  relation  to  the  cost  of 
the  article,  and  even  then  we  are  compelled  to  make  rates  which  can 
not  be  continuously  endured. 

REMEDY. 

In  order  to  give  the  American  manufacturer  an  equal  chance  with 
the  foreign  manufacturer  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  very 
considerable  increase  in  the  import  duty.  Without  this  he  will  be 
forced  to  give  up  the  business.  As  to  the  form  that  import  duty  should 
take,  we  respectfully  ask  the  following:  We  beUeve  tnere  should  be  a 
specific  tax  per  card  in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  the  same  as 
exists  in  the  present  tariff  on  playing  cards.  In  that  case  there  is  a 
specific  dutjr  per  pack  of  cards  plus  20  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  the 
souvenir  mailing  card  we  think  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  of  not 
less  than  one-fourth  cent  per  card  ($2.50  per  thousand  cards)  plus  the 
highest  percentage  rate  applied  to  other  prints  of  the  same  medium  in 
any  size.  Illustration  /  Suppose  that  in  tne  amended  tariff  the  highest 
rate  of  duty  upon  Uthograpns  in  large  size  is  50  per  cent.  A  Dtho- 
graphed  card  would  then  oe  imported  upon  payment  of  $2.50  per 
thousand  cards  plus  50  per  cent  upon  the  assessed  value.  If  the  card 
were  an  engraved  card,  then  it  would  be  imported  at  the  percentage 
for  engravings  plus  $2.50  per  thousand.  Quite  apart  from  this  sub- 
ject, we  believe  the  rates  on  lithographs  should  be  greatly  increased, 
but  as  figures  on  that  matter  will  oe  given  you  separately  we  confine 
ourselves  here  solely  to  the  question  of  souvenir  mailing  cards. 

We  will  be  glad  to  give  further  details  if  desired  and  also  give  fur- 
ther support  to  the  above  statements. 

All  or  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Detroit  Publishing  Company. 
W.  A.  Livingstone,  Manager, 


THE  UTEOORAPHEBS*  INTERirATIOirAL  PROTECTIVE  AND  BENE- 
FICIAL ASSOCIATION  ASKS  TABIFF  PBOTECTION. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  November  28,  1908. 
Mr.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  aware  that  your  time  is  very  limited;  neverthe- 
less, as  I  represent  an  organization  the  members  of  which  will  be 
very  much  aflFected  by  any  mistakes  made  or  by  an  unjust  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  these  few  lines 
to  you. 
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The  very  principle  of  a  protective  tariff  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  investment  of  American  capital  and  to  permit  such  wages 
to  be  paid  as  will  allow  our  wage-earners  to  live  up  to  the  American 
standard  of  living.  And  whensoever  this  issue  has  been  placed  be- 
fore the  American  people  for  a  decision  it  has  been  sustained  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  are  at  the  present  shouting  loudest 
for  a  revision  of  the  tariff  should  draw^  aside  the  mask  so  as  to  show 
their  true  colors  as  advocates  of  free  trade.  To-day  we  find  our 
country^  flooded  ^^ath  foreign  Uthographs,  which  is  not  due  to  anv 
overcharges  or  monopoly  of  the  American  lithographer,  but  which 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  living  between  the  American 
-and  German  wage-earner. 

His  wants  are  rewer,  and  consequentlv  his  earnings  satisfy  his  w^ants. 
Have  him  make  America  his  home,  ancf  his  wants  increase.  He  looks 
to  be  better  clothed,  his  home  is  brightened  with  the  custom  of 
American  homes,  his  increased  wants  require  better  w^ages,  and  it 
is  this  in  turn  that  keeps  the  wheels  of  machinery  going. 

Our  country  owes  its  greatness  only  to  the  lact  that  the  wage- 
earner  has  been  able  to  get  something  more  than  a  mere  existence, 
and  to  change  those  conditions  means  a  defeat  of  the  party  that  is 
responsible  for  the  same. 

I  will  not  on  this  occasion  touch  upon  the  figures.  They  can  be 
obtained  by  your  committee.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  lithographs  that  are  brought  into  our 
country  should  be  done  here  by  our  workmen,  who  in  turn  will  spend 
their  earnings  for  American  manufactured  goods. 

Hoping  this  will  receive  your  attention,  I  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Frank  Gehring, 
General  President  Lithoffraphers'  Intematiorud  Protective  and 

Beneficial  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Letters  in  similar  vein  to  the  above,  asking  additional  protection 
for  post  cards,  calendars,  sample  cards,  and  the  like,  were  received 
from  the  following:  Chilton  Printing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Eugene  A.  Behr,  29  Mercer  street,  New  York  City;  J.  C.  Marble  & 
Son,  Mangum,  Okla. 


YIEOIL   lAMOVT  JOHNSON,  OEBMANTOWN,  PA.,  STATES   THAT 
AMEBICAN  POST  CABD8  ABE  IHFEBIOB. 

22  Westview  Avenue,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  that  some  postal-card  publishers  have  appeared 

before  your  committee  and  asked  for  an  increase  in  tarifiF  on  postal 

cards,     I  w^ish  to  say  that  I  am  a  large  purchaser  of  postal  cards,  but 

owing  to  the  inferior  quality  in  this  country  I  am  forced  to  order  all 
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my  cards  from  Germany.     If  you  can  find  any  of  the  publisliers  who 
can  furnish  as  good  a  product  as  the  foreigners  you  will  do  me  a  favor 
by  placing  him  in  communication  with  me. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Virgil  L.  Johnson. 


DECALCOMANIA  TRANSFERS. 

THE  ARMOB  LITHOORAPHINO  COMPAUT  (LIMITED),  PITTSBUBO, 
PA.,  ASKS  BEDUCTIOV  OF  DUTY  ON  ITS  BAW  MATEBIALS. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  10,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

Member  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

WasJiington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  interested  in  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff 
law  so  far  as  it  applies  to  lithographic  decalcomania  prints,  for  the 
reason  that  we  do  not  consider  it  equitable,  and  because  it  is  not  prop- 
erly classified,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  it  is  very  difficult  for  the 
officers  of  our  Government  to  be  able  to  clearly  ascertain  and  deter- 
mine with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  what  class  the  different 
articles  and  materials  properly  belong. 

Decalcomania  is  a  transfer  printed  on  either  simplex  or  duplex 
paper.  It  is  then  transferred  from  this  paper  to  stone,  china,  pottery, 
and  glass,  furniture,  machinery,  etc.,  and  consists  of  three  distinct 
classes. 

First.  Cold  decalcomania,  wholly  or  partly  covered  by  metal  leaf. 

Second.  Cold  decalcomania,  not  covered  by  metal  leaf. 

Third.  Ceramic  decalcomania,  printed  in  mineral  colors  for  china 
and  glass. 

These  three  should  be  separated  and  treated  separately  in  the  tariff 
schedule  for  customs  classification. 

We  are  especially  interested  in  the  ceramic  decalcomania  prints, 
which  under  the  present  tariff  law  are  imported  into  our  country  as 
surface-coated  paper  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its  solu- 
tion, which  under  paragraph  No.  398  is  dutiable  at  rate  of  3  cents  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Duplex  paper. — Ceramic  decalcomania  prints  are  all  printed  on 
duplex  paper.  This  paper  is  composed  of  two  sheets  of  paper.  The 
coated  sheet  upon  whicn  the  printing  is  done  is  a  sheet  of  very  thin 
tissue  paper.  The  other  sheet,  or  tne  back  sheet,  is  much  heavier 
paper  and  is  only  for  service  during  the  process  of  printing  or  litho- 
graphing on  the  thin  tissue  sheet,  as  the  sheet  of  the  heavv  paper 
stifrens  and  strengthens  the  thin  tissue  sheet.  The  two  sheets  of 
paper  are  not  placed  together  permanently,  but  can  be  easily  separated 
after  the  printing  is  completed  on  the  thm  tissue  sheet,  after  which  it 
is  removed  from  the  heavier  sheet.  The  thin  or  tissue  sheet  is  alone 
made  use  of  in  transferring  the  prints,  the  thinness  of  this  paper 
permitting  the  design  to  readily  conform  itself  to  the  shape  of  the 
article  to  oe  decorated. 

By  reason  of  the  numerous  patents  and  processes  which  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  paper  manufacturers  of  Europe,  duplex  paper 
has  not  and  will  never  oe  successfully  manufacturecf  in  this  country; 
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and  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  duplex  paper  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ceramic  decalcomania,  we  are  compellea  to  import  this 
paper  from  Europe  and  pay  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  upon 
the  same. 

We  are  also  compelled  to  import  nearly  all  the  mineral  colors  which 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  decalcomania,  and  on  these 
colors  we  are  also  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  mineral  colors  and  the  duplex  paper  are  Doth  manufactured  in 
Germany,  and  the  German  manufacturer  of  decalcomania  has  there- 
fore the  advantage  in  purchasing  both  these  materials  in  his  home 
market,  thus  havmg  no  tariflF  duty  or  transportation  charges  to  pay 
on  the  same. 

The  German  manufacturers  are  our  principal  competitors,  who, 
instead  of  shipping  the  decalcomania  prints  into  this  country  as 
they  are  originally  produced  on  duplex  paper,  separate  the  two 
sheets  of  paper  and  while  they  retain  the  heavy  or  back  sheet  they 
only  ship  to  this  country  the  thin  or  tissue  sheet  upon  which  the 
metallic  colors  are  printed.  This  thin  or  tissue  sheet  or  paper  approx- 
imately weighs  only  about  20  or  25  pounds  per  1,000  sheets,  whereas 
the  duplex  paper,  including  both  tne  tissue  sheet  and  the  heavier 
back  sheet,  approximately  weighs  from  115  to  120  pounds  for  every 
1,000  sheets;  thus  by  stripping  and  separating  the  thin  from  the 
heavier  sheet  there  is  a  direct  saving  on  the  duty  alone  that  is  paid 
by  the  German  manufacturer  on  from  90  to  100  pounds  on  every 
1,000  sheets.  ^ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  German  manufacturers  of  litho- 
graphic prints  ship  and  export  such  prints  into  this  country  and  sell 
them  below  the  market  price  of  this  same  class  of  prints  in  Germany, 
and  in  many  cases  invoice  the  same  to  their  o^n  branch  ofl&ees  and 
houses  in  tliis  country  at  less  than  the  market  price  in  Germany. 

Many  of  the  designs  and  prints  for  ceramic  decalcomania  are  origi- 
nally made  for  use  m  the  German  market,  and  their  surplus  of  same  is 
shipped  by  them  into  this  countrv. 

It  is  a  common  practice  that  t^^le  cost  and  expense  of  designing  and 
drawing  on  stone  in  Germany  is  not  calculated  and  included  in  the 
cost  of  prints  of  those  which  ate  shipped  into  this  countiy,  the  afore- 
said cost  only  being  calculated  and  added  to  the  cost  of  such  prints 
which  are  sold  in  Germany  and  other  European  markets. 

The  wages  for  labor  paid  by  German  manufacturers  are  very  much 
lower  than  similar  class  of  labor  is  paid  for  in  this  country,  as  the  fol- 
lowing comparison  will  show : 

Lithographic  artiste  in  Germany  get  from  32  to  36  marks,  or  $8  to  $9  per  week. 
Steam-press  printers  in  Germany  get  from  20  to  32  marks,  or  $5  to  $8  per  week. 
Press  feeders  (female)  in  Germany  get  from  $3  to  $4  per  week. 
Transfer  printers  in  Germany  get  from  22  to  35  marks,  or  $5.50  to  |8  per  week. 
Lithographic  artists  in  this  country  get  from  $22  to  $45  per  week. 
Steam-press  printers  in  this  country  get  from  $22  to  $35  per  week. 
Press  feeders  in  this  country  get  from  $10  to  $17  per  week. 
Transfer  printers  in  this  country  get  from  $22  to  $35  per  week. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  a  brief  filed  with  your 
committee  by  a  committee  from  the  National  Association  of  Employ- 
ing Lithographers,  which  in  a  brief  way  makes  a  comparison  between 
the  American  and  European  productions  and  the  amendments  to 
paragraphs  398  and  400  as  suggested  and  recommended  by  them, 
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which  in  our  opinion  would  be  equitable  and  proper  for  the  protection 
of  the  decalcomania  industry  of  this  country. 

In  conclusion  permit  us  to  say  that  we  have  endeavored  to  make  oiir 
explanation  as  brief  and  concise  as  possible,  and  hope  it  will  materially 
aid  and  assist  you  in  determining  the  fairness  and  equity  of  our  claim 
and  contention  on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  present  tariff 
law  so  far  as  it  relates  to  *  'ceramic  decalcomania." 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  matter  your  most  thoughtful  considera- 
tion, and  after  doing  so  that  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  give  the 
same  your  earnest  support,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

Armor  Lithographing  Company  (Limited), 
John  Wilhelm,  Jr.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


CEABLES  W.  HABSISON,  TBENTON,  N.  J.,  WBITES  EELATIVE  TO 
CERAMIC  DECAICOMAinA  TBANSFEBS. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  December  3,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives,  Wa^Tiington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  been  en^i^aged  in  the  importation  and  sale  of 
decalcomania  transfers  for  decorating  china  and  earthenware  for  the 
last  ten  years,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  in  a  few  words  some  facts 
connected  with  these  goods.  It  appears  to  me  that  an  attempt  haa 
been  made  to  impress  the  committee  of  which  you  are  the  head  with 
the  importance  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the  same  by  confut- 
ing them  with  general  lithography. 

The  total  amount  of  the  ceramic  transfers  imported  does  not,  as  far 
as  my  information  goes,  exceed  $400,000  per  annum,  and  the  value 
of  those  made  in  this  country  about  $100,000. 

These  goods  differ  from  general  lithographic  goods  in  that  they  are 
not  in  themselves  a  finished  article  or  used  as  such,  but  are  used  solely 
in  the  decorating  of  crockery,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  in  decorating 
glass.  Nearly  all  of  the  pottery  ware  made  in  this  country  is  now 
decorated  with  these  transfers. 

Everyone  wh3  kuDws  anything  of  the  pottery  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  American  potters,  who  have  already 
a  hard  struggle  to  hold  their  own,  would  find  their  difficulties  vastly 
increased  if  their  supply  of  imported  decorations  were  shut  off  or 
even  seriously  restrictea,  and  that  they  simply  could  not  compete 
with  the  imported  ware  if  forced  to  rely  on  the  decorations  of  domes- 
tic manufacture. 

The  latter  are,  in  fact,  confined  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  to  copies 
of  the  imported  patterns.  I  can  myself,  if  desired,  lay  before  the 
committee  of  wnich  you  are  the  head  a  sheet  produced  by  the  factory 
in  England  whose  goods  I  handle,  and  a  sheet  printed  oy  a  factory 
in  this  country,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  same  and  which  is  sold  here 
at  several  cents  a  sheet  less  than  tne  price  at  which  I  can  sell  the 
original,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  see  upon  what  ground  an  appeal 
is  made  for  further  protection. 
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In  view  of  all  the  facts,  I  beg,  sir,  to  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
interests  of  the  pottery  manufacturers  demand  that  no  further  diffi- 
culties be  placed  in  the  way  of  their  obtaining  the  best  decorations 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the  least  disturbance  would  be  caused 
to  this  important  industry  by  fixing  the  duty  at  the  rate  that  was 
levied  from  1897  until  the  earlv  part  of  the  present  year,  when  by  a 
decision,  procured  without  the  knowledge  of  myself  and  other  import- 
ers and  without  our  side  of  the  question  being  heard,  the  goods  were 
removed  from  clause  400,  wiiich  imposed  a  specific  dutv  of  20  cents 
per  pound  weight,  to  clause  398,  which  imposes  an  ad  vaforem  duty  of 
20  per  cent  and  3  cents  per  pound  w^eight.  This  duty  we  are  now  pay- 
ing imder  protest,  but  I  submit,  sir,  that  in  view  of  the  pecuhar 
nature  of  these  goods  and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  upon  each  sheet  an 
equitable  valuation,  that  a  specific  duty  is  the  most  eauitable  and 
the  most  easily  levied  and  the  least  easily  evaded,  and  tnerefore  the 
most  desirable. 

Since,  however,  it  is  notorious  that  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  act  of  1897  has  been  evaded  and  that  large  numbers  of  sheets  have 
been  imported  at  about  a  fourth  of  the  duty  which  they  should  have 

Eaid  by  the  simple  expedient  of  stripping  the  sheets  from  the  white 
acking  on  which  they  are  printed,  1  submit,  sir,  that  sheets  which 
have  been  stripped  from  their  backing  should  be  subject  to  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  specific  duty  levied  on  the  complete  or  duplex 
sheets,  which  would  result  in  all  sheets  of  the  same  size  paying  the 
same  rate  of  duty. 

Trusting,  sir,  that  the  status  of  these  goods  may  be  defined  in  a  way 
that  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  uncertainty  that  has  so  hampered 
business  m  the  past. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Chas.  W.  Harrison. 


TEE  CEOXAIL  CHEMICAL  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANT,  EAST  LIVEB- 
POOL,  OHIO,  WANTS  DIJT7  BEMOVED  FROM  DECALCOMAHU 
TBAHSFEBS. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  Novemher  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C 
Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  sched- 
ule under  which  decalcomania  transfers  used  by  pottery  manufac- 
turers are  scheduled.  The  Dingley  bill  provided  for  a  specific  duty 
of  20  cents  per  pound.  These  goods  have  been  brought  into  this 
country  under  tnis  ruling  until  August  last,  when  the  same  was 
changed  by  an  order  from  the  court  in  rhiladelphia. 

♦  3|C  3|C  ♦  4c  ♦  * 

The  judge  decided  that  they  were  surface-coated  papers,  and  duty 
has  been  paid  under  protest  on  shipments  arriving  smce  that  time. 

«♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

These  decalcomania  transfers  can  only  be  construed  as  raw  mate- 
rials. It  is  necessary  for  them  to  go  through  a  process  with  the 
American  potter  before  they  are  a  finished  product.     To  deprive  the 
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American  pottery  manufacturer  of  the  privilege  of  going  abroad  and 
procuring  the  works  of  the  old  masters  to  decorate  his  ware  in  com- 
petition with  the  European  pottery  manufacturer  would  be  more 
deplorable  or  equally  so  at  least  than  a  reduction  in  the  present  tariff 
schedule  on  pottery. 

The  pottery  business  of  this  country  is  one  that  every  American 
citizen  can  feel  proud  of.  It  is  rapidly  growing  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  but  very  few  have  made  any  money  in  the  past  several  years 
owing  to  the  still  keen  competition  with  the  European  potters.  You 
will  therefore  see  that  to  deny  him  of  the  privilege  of  using  the 
European  transfers  to  decorate  his  ware  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
potters  would  be  most  disastrous  in  its  results  as  it  is  the  decorated 
effect  which  eventually  sells  the  goods. 

The  decalcomania  transfer  industry  is  insignificant  and  of  very 
small  importance  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  interests  in  the 
pottery  industry.  The  total  output  of  decalcomania  transfers  would 
not  exceed  in  value  the  output  of  one  fair-sized  pottery. 

We  believe  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  European  pottery 
manufacturers,  especially  the  Grermans,  to  see  that  a  nigh  tariff  is 
placed  on  decalcomania  transfers  so  that  the  American  potter  can  not 
afford  to  use  the  foreign  article,  and  consequently  cripple  him  in  his 
own  market  in  competition  Avith  the  German  goods. 

In  support  of  this  beUef  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from 
Germany  from  a  confidential  source,  the  original  of  which  w^e  would 
be  pleased  to  submit  to  your  honorable  body,  in  which  they  inform  us 
that  a  movement  has  been  started  to  increase  the  duty  on  decalco- 
mania by  German  potters  in  the  United  States,  as  they  fear  that  the 
American  potters  are  becoming  more  serious  competitors  to  them, 
especially  by  means  of  the  high-classed  decalcomania  of  which  they 
are  large  consumers  and  obtain  the  choicest  selections,  and  that  they 
havfe  succeeded  in  inducing  the  German  Government  to  advocate  a 
high  duty  on  decalcomania,  and  will  have  the  assistance  of  importers 
of  china  ware  in  this  country. 

In  conclusion  we  sincerely  trust  that  this  matter  will  be  thor- 
oughly looked  into,  feeling  confident  that  you  will  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  this  under  the  schedule  as  provided  for  in  the  Dingley 
bill,  namely,  at  20  cents  per  pound,  and  that  to  increase  the  duty  on 
this  article  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  the  mammoth  American 
enterprise  such  as  this  pottery  business  is. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  T.  Croxall. 


PALM,  FECHTELEB  &  CO.,  NEW  70BK,  BECOMMEVD  SPECIFIC 
DUTY  FOR  DECALCOMANIA  TBANSFEBS. 

New  York,  December  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committeej 

House  of  RepresenMtives,  WashingUmj  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Palm,  Fechteler  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  manufacturers 
and  importers  of  decalcomania,  established  here,  respectfully  present 
the  following  brief  for  consideration. 
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Decalcomania  is  divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows: 

Cold  decalcomania.  such  as  used  for  ornamenting,  decorating, 
putting  on  trade  marks,  lettering,  etc.,  on  farm  machmery,  wagons, 
sewing  machines,  typewriters,  and  general  merchandise. 

Ceramic  decalcomania,  such  as  used  solely  by  manufacturers  of 
porcelain,  china,  glass,  and  enameled  ware. 

The  present  duty  levied  under  the  decision  of  the  Philadelphia 
courts,  viz,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  3  cents  per  pound,  is  not  a 
fair  duty,  because  if  goods  are  honestly  entered  the  cheaper  grade 
goods  and  the  higher  grade  goods  are  the  only  two  reallv  affected; 
it  raises  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  grade  and  the  higher  graoe^  and  the 
medium  grade — of  which  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  is  used  and 
imported — is  not  affected  in  this  way,  but  this  line  is  even  a  little 
cheaper  to  import.  For  that  reason  the  duty  is  not  fairly  distrib- 
uted over  all  grades. 

The  duty  as  formerly  levied,  before  the  Philadelphia  decision,  viz, 
20  cents  per  pound,  is  the  fairest  duty  (providing  no  stripped  goods 
are  imported  in  ceramic  transfers)  as  it  averages  35  per  cent,  and 
this  is  adequate  for  all  purposes. 

Stripped  goods,  and  by  this  we  mean  goods  that  have  been  manu- 
factured on  duplex  paper  at  the  factories  abroad  and  after  the  work 
is  finished  the  thin  paper  is  stripped  from  the  heavy  and  the  thin 
only  imported,  in  such  cases  the  duty  instead  of  netting  35  per  cent 
nets  about  5  per  cent  to  the  Government;  consequently  it  would  be 
fair  for  all  importers  if  it  were  forbidden  to  import  decalcomania 
stripped,  and  then  in  that  case  the  average  duty  would  be  on  this 
clajss  of  goods  35  per  cent,  figuring  the  duty  at  20  cents  per  pound. 

A  specific  duty  is  by  all  means  the  fairest  for  all  concerned,  as  it 
would  do  away  with  undervaluations  which  in  this  line  could  easily 
be  done.  The  reason  is,  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  never  the 
same  in  any  two  factories  manufacturing  this  line  of  goods.  As  we 
represent  the  largest  number  and  most  important  factories  of  Europe, 
and  are  manufacturers  ourselves  in  this  country  on  the  largest  scale, 
we  can  demonstrate  this  fact  upon  request. 

Domestic  manufacturers  of  decalcomania.  This  industry  was 
started  in  this  country  in  1866  by  the  firm  of  Pfeil  &  Weiss,  Phila- 
delphia. In  1868  Wells  &  Hope,  Philadelphia,  and  Tuclifaber  &  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Then  in  1888  Pfeil  &  Golz,  Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
since  1893  the  following  manufacturers  have  been  established  in  this 
country  and  have  been  successful : 

American  Decalcomania  Company,  which  is  now  the  American 
Decalcomania  Works,  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  owned  by  us  and  which  is 
a  large  industry  and  growing  every  vear. 

Meyercord  Companv,  Chicago,  111.,  which  is  a  large  industry  and 
started  in  a  very  moclest  way,  and  has  grown  to  its  present  propor- 
tions under  existing  conditions. 

National  Decalcomania  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Armour  Lithograpliing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

U.  S.  Decalcomania  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  wliich  concern  has 
been  reorganized  and  is  now  manufacturing  under  the  name  of  "The 
Decalcomania  Company." 

Karle  Lithographing  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wolf  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Palm  Brothers  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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In  addition  to  this  thei-e  are  many  others  that  are  in  this  industry 
but  not  of  great  importance. 

This  list  of  names  will  show  you  that  all  of  these  manufacturers 
have  established  themselves  in  this  countiy  and  are  growmg  from 
year  to  year  under  the  present  conditions. 

Increase  of  duty. — This  would  affect  the  pottery  industry  in  this 
country  more  than  any  others,  as  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  the 
ceramic  decalcomania  to  them,  and,  as  the  ceramic  decalcontania 
has  been  the  means  of  bringing  the  American  pottery  up  to  its  present 
high  standard  because  the  decalcomania  as  rumished  to  them  is  the 
same  quality,  style,  design,  etc.,  as  used  by  the  foreign  potters; 
therefore,  decalcomania  is  a  raw  material  and  absolutely  necessarj^ 
in  this  particular  branch  of  American  industry. 

Ceramic  transfers  as  made  in  this  country  are  of  a  very  mediocre 
quality,  and  no  domestic  manufacturer  of  decalcomania  in  the  ceramic 
hne  has  as  yet  been  able  to  produce  decalcomania  in  the  lowest, 
medium,  or  high-grade  goods  anything  that  equals  the  foreign  manu- 
facture; so,  any  mcrease  of  duty  on  these  goods  would  not  benefit 
the  domestic  manufacturer  and  would  only  increase  the  cost  of  this 
article  to  the  user  in  this  country. 

We  would  also  state  that  decalcomania,  though  made  by  the  litho- 
graph process,  is  not  a  lithograph  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and 
would  recommend  that  a  separate  paragraph  be  devoted  to  this  one 
particular  branch,  so  as  to  avoid  complications  such  as  have  arisen  in 
the  past,  and  by;  this  we  refer  now  to  the  decision  of  the  Philadelphia 
court,  under  which  rule  the  new  duty  is  being  levied  and  this  decision 
is  being  now  fought  out  in  the  courts. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  respectfully  recommend  as  follows: 

First.  A  specific  duty  for  decalcomania. 

Second.  Tne  duty  to  be  20  cents  per  pound. 

Third.  That  no  stripped  goods  be  permitted  to  be  imported,  and,  if 
it  is  permitted  to  import  stnpped  goods,  that  in  that  case  these  goods 
to  pay  a  duty  equal  to  what  the  difference  would  be  on  regular  duplex 
paper,  and  this'  would  then  mean  that  the  duty  would  be  $1  per 
pound. 

Fourth.  That  decalcomania  be  placed  under  a  separate  paragraph, 
and  entirely  free  from  the  schedule  of  lithographic  material. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 

Palm,  Fechteler  &  Co., 
By  S.  MosLEN, 

Managing  Partner. 


ENVELOPES. 

THE  AMERICAir  PAPEB  GOODS  COMPANY,  KENSINGTON,  CONN., 
SUGGESTS  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  ENVELOPES. 

Kensington,  Conn.,  December  4,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washin0onj  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  we 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  duties  prescribed  in  existing 
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tariff,  sections  397,  398,  399,  and  402,  in  realit}^  discriminate  against 
the  American  envelope  manufacturer  in  favor Of  the  European. 

There  has  been  a  constantly  growing  demand  the  past  few  years 
for  envelopes  made  from  high-glazed  transpai'ent  papers,  which 
papers  are  produced  only  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Germany. 

We  have  endeavored  to  supply  this  demand,  but  since  the  business 
has  assumed  large  proportions  have  been  decidedly  hampered  by  the 
importation,  chiefly  from  Germanv,  of  the  completed  article. 

The  chief  cost  of  these  goods  is  the  paper,  admitted  at  present 
(section  402)  as  paper  not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for  at  a 
rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  while  the  completed  article  is  admitted 
(section  399)  at  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  making  envelopes  in  the  United  States  paper  must  of  necessity 
be  imported  in  sheets  or  rolls,  and  there  is  a  loss  in  cutting  the 
irregular  shapes  required  often  as  high  as  12  and  15  per  cent  and  a 
furtner  waste  running  often  a.s  high  as  5  per  cent  in  manufacture. 
On  all  this  waste  the  American  manufacturer  pays  the  duty  of  25 
per  cent,  while  the  foreign  manufacturer  pays  but  20  per  cent  on 
paper  actually  used  in  the  completed  article  plus  his  cost  of  manu- 
facture, which  is  smaller  than  ours,  and  selling  profit. 

Were  suitable  papers  made  in  the  United  States,  we  should  be 

Elad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  source  of  supply:  but  they  are  not,  nor 
ave  experiments  in  this  country  turned  out  favorably,  nor  is  there 
any  inducement  to  the  American  paper  maker  to  develop  these  grades 
of  paper  for  envelopes  so  long  as  tne  German  envelope  is  sold  here 
cheaper  than  the  German  paper,  and  the  American  envelope  nlanufac- 
turer  is  unable  to  engage  m  the  business.  We,  therefore,  feel  that  in 
justice  to  domestic  manufacturers  of  both  paper  and  envelopes,  the 
rate  of  the  raw  material  should  be  compensated  for  by  a  duty  on  the 
manufactured  article.  On  account  of  waste  in  cutting,  running,  and 
cheaper  labor  abroad,  the  rate  on  the  manufactured  article,  to  be 
realh^  equitable,  should  be  materially  more  than  on  the  raw  material. 

Without  knowledge  of  what  the  raw  rates  on  paper  will  be,  we 
therefore  strongly  recommend  that  section  399  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

Paper  envelopes,  plain,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  bordered,  em- 
bossed, printed,  tinted  or  decorated  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  an 
additional  duty  at  the  rate  imposed  on  tne  paper  used  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

This  gives  us  very  little  protection.  Practically  it  simply  gives 
us  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  American  market  on  even  terms  with 
the  foreign  manufacture. 

We  particularly  feel  the  need  of  this  provision  at  this  time  since 
applications  are  being  made  to  increase  the  tariff  and  cost  to  us, 
not  only  upon  various  grades  of  paper,  but  upon  other  materials 
which  we  are  obliged  to  import,  for  example  tapioca  flour  not  made 
in  this  countrjr  at  all.  These  applications  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
be  advised  of  in  time,  or  in  many  cases  successfully  to  oppose  when 
we  do  learn  of  them.  The  only  safe  position  for  our  industry  is  one 
where  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  our  raw  materials  will,  as  here 
requested,  carry  a  balancing  rise  in  the  tariff  on  foreign  envelopes. 
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We  have  never  asked  for  any  discrimination  in  our  favor,  but 
respectfully  submit  that  ourselves  and  others  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
criminated against  in  favor  of  our  foreign  competitors. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  American  Paper  Goods  Co., 
N.  S.  Bacon,  Assistant  Secretary. 


(The  Continental  Paper  Bag  Company,  New  York  City,  writes 
indorsing  above  letter.) 


THE     SEWELL-CLAPP    MANTTFACTUBING     COMPANY    ASKS    A 
HIGHEE  DUTY  ON  ENVELOPES  THAN  ON  ENVELOPE  PAPEE. 

Chicago,  December  7, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean^  Committee, 

nouse  of  Representatives,    Washington,  D.  C*  ^ 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
present  tariff  law  a  higher  rate  is  in  some  cases  imposed  upon  foreign- 
made  paper  brought  into  this  country  than  on  the  envelopes  made  of 
such  paper.  This  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  the  envelope  manufac- 
turers in  this  country  and  an  evident  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican labor.  The  American  manufacturer  must  pay  the  higher  rate  of 
tariff  on  the  paper  wasted  in  process  of  manufacture,  while  the  foreign 
manufacturer  pays  a  lower  rate  of  tariff  on  the  paper  actually  used  m 
making  the  envelopes  only. 

We  respectfully  represent  that  the  tariff,  in  justice  to  American 
manufacturers  of  envelopes,  should  be  so  amended  as  to  place  upon 
foreign-made  envelopes  a  considerably  higher  rate  of  duty  than  that 
laid  upon  the  paper  of  which  the  envelopes  are  made. 

The  increasmg  use  of  envelopes  made  of  imported  papers  makes 
this  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  envelope  manufacturers, 
and  we  respectfully  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  your  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Sewell-Clapp  Mfg.  Co., 
Clement  L.  Clapp. 


HON.  HAEEY  M.  COXIDEEY,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  HESSE 
ENVELOPE  AND  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY,  ST.  LOIHS,  MO. 

St.  Louis,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  H.  M.  CouDREY,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  Congress  is  at 
work  revising  the  tariff,  we  think  it  but  right  and  proper  to  call  your 
attention  to  certain  facts  existing  imder  present  tariff,  which  dis- 
criminates against  the  American  manufacturer  of  envelopes  in  favor  of 
European  competition  in  sections  397,  398,  399,  and  402. 
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In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  constant!}'  growing  demand 
for  envelopes  in  this  country  made  from  certain  papers  which  are 
produced  onl}-  in  Europe,  chiefly  in  Germany. 

The  chief  item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  is  the  paper. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  certain  transparent  high-glazed  paper,  which  is 
now  being  used  to  a  great  extent  in  this  country  in  tne  manufacture 
of  envelopes,  admitted  at  present  (section  402)  as  paper  not  other- 
wise specifically  provided  for  at  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  the  completed  envelope  (section  399)  is  admitted  at  a  rate  of 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

In  manufacuring  envelopes  it  is  necessarv  to  import  this  paper  in 
sheets  or  rolls,  and  in  cutting  the  irregular  shapes  for  envelopes  there 
is  a  loss  in  cutting  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  and  a  further  loss  in  waste 
in  running  through  machine  of  about  5  per  cent.  On  all  this  waste 
the  American  manufacturer  pays  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  while  the 
foreign  manufacturer  only  pays  20  per  cent  on  the  actual  amount  of 
paper  used,  paying  nothing  on  the  waste,  which  we  are  obliged  to 
figure  in  the  cost  of  our  product. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  know^  what  the  revised  rate  on  paper  wall  be 
when  the  committee  gets  through  with  it,  and  without  this  knowl- 
edge we  suggest,  recommeml,  and  urge  that  section  399  be  amended 
as  follows : 

Paper  envelopes,  pUiin,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  if  bordered, 
embossed,  printed,  tinted,  or  decorated,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
plus  an  additional  duty  at  the  rate  imposed  on  the  paper  used  in 
their  manufacture. 

We  believe  the  above  to  be  only  fair  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer, whose  cost  of  labor  and  other  expenses  are  much  higher  than 
in  foreign  countries. 

We  particularly  feel  the  need  of  this  ])ro vision  at  this  time,  since 
applications  are  being  made  to  increase  the  tariff  on  other  materials 
used  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes.  Tapioca  flour,  for 
instance,  which  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all  and  w^hich  is  prob- 
ably the  next  greatest  item  in  the  manufacture  of  envelopes  out- 
side of  labor.  This  is  not  a  luxury,  and,  as  stated,  can  not  and  is 
not  being  produced  in  this  country.  Why,  then,  should  a  duty  be 
placed  upon  it  ? 

We  know  the  committee  wants  to  learn  the  facts  and  will  make 
such  recommendation  as  will  protect  American  manufacturers  and 
at  the  same  time  work  no  hardshij)  on  the  people  of  this  great 
country. 

Yours,  truly, 

Hesse  Envelope  and  Litho.  Co., 
F.  II.  Hesse,  Premdent  and  Treasurer. 


FILTER  PAPERS. 

New  York,  December  5,  190S. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Sirs:  Tariff  law.  Schedule  M,  pulp,  paper,  and  books,  paragraph 
397:  Filtering  paper  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  percent  aa  valorem. 
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Why  this  excessive  rate  of  duty?     Would  not  2 J  cents  per  pound  be 
sufficient  from  either  or  any  point  of  view? 

We  are  distributors  of  foreign-made  filter  papers  and  have  been 
mystified  as  to  why  this  line  is  or  should  continue  to  be  taxed  with 
what  amounts  to  75  to  90  per  cent  duty. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Yours,  truly,  Zinkeisen  &  Co., 

M.  Zinkeisen. 


GLAZED  OR  TRANSPARENT  PAPER. 

Cincinnati,  December  10,  1908. 
Chairman  W^ays  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  WasMngton,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  some 
discussion  has  arisen  regarding  the  revision  of  the  tariff  schedule  on 
paper.  What  we  are  particularly  interested  in  in  this  line  is  glazed 
or  transparent  paper,  which  is  at  present  being  imported  chiefly  from 
Germany,  and  is  used  in  great  quantities  for  making  transparent 
envelopes. 

As  we  understand  it  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  paper  on  importa- 
tions of  this  kind  is  25  per  cent,  while  the  rate  on  envelopes  made 
up  out  of  this  same  kind  of  paper  is  only  20  per  cent.  If  we  as  manu- 
facturers buy  the  paper,  we  nave  not  only  to  pay  the  high  rate  of 
duty  on  the  paper,  but  in  making  the  envelopes,  on  account  of  their 
irregular  shape,  we  are  compelled  to  waste  in  cutting  from  10  to  15 
per  cent.  Tnis  waste,  in  the  meantime,  has  had  a  duty  of  25  per  cent 
paid  on  it,  whereas  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  envelopes  can  get 
the  whole  thing  in  here  complete  at  20  per  cent.  This  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  unfair  deal  to  the  American  manufacturer  of  envelopes. 

We  wash  to  recommend  the  above  to  your  consideration.  We  as 
manufacturers  do  not  care  for  any  great  amount  of  protection,  but 
we  do  not  want  to  be  discriminated  against  as  above. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  this  matter  consideration  at  the 
proper  time. 

Yours,  very  truly.  The  U.  S.  Paper  Goods  Co. 

H.  W.  Stuart. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY. 

JOHN  NORBIS,  BEPRESENTING  THE  AMEBICAIT  NEWSPAPEB 
PUBLISHEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  SUBMITS  STTPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
MENT. 

New  York,  November  30, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chairman  asked  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Paper  Company  to  submit  a  statement 
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of  the  securities  given  in  exchange  for  mills  merged  into  that  company, 
I  venture  to  furnish  a  memorandum  bearing  upon  the  condition  of 
those  mills  when  merged.     I  present  the  following. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Norris, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Paper, . 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 


In  January,  1898,  all  the  large  paper  mills  of  the  Eastern  States, 
with  a  few  unimportant  exceptions,  were  merged  into  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Companv.  This  corporation  was  capitalized  upon  a 
basis  of  $55,000,000,  divided  as  follows: 

Bonds 110,000,000 

Preferred  stock 25, 000, 000 

Common  stock 20, 000, 000 

The  basis  of  the  consolidation  was  as  follows: 

Corporation.  Tons.        Total. 

Glen  Manufacturing  Co 135  i    »4,34*.000 

Winnlpiseogee 70        2,135.100 

FaUMoiintaln 100        4,105.507 

Russell  Paper. . . : 20 

Niagara  Falls 120 

Webster  Paper 26 

Haverhill 40 


684,000 
3.059.800 

592,800 

228.000 
3,193,280 
7,985,635 

556,800 


Hudson  River  ( Plattsburg,  Glens  Falls,  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co. ) /  275 

Umbagog ,         20  ,.^- 

OtlsFaUs I  150  4,976,530 

Falmouth 60  ; 

Herkimer 25  692,800 

Lake  George 50  1,231,300 

Turners  Falls 11  228. 000 

Ruraford  Falls  (plus  Woodland) 100  2,280,000 

Plercefteld 30  ,  506,000 

Ontario 26  '  412,000 

Montague 50  ,  1,048,000 


Five  of  the  paper  mills  (Rumford,  Niagara,  Fall  Mountain,  Turners 
Falls,  and  Montague)  rented  their  power  at  a  total  annual  cost  of 
$106,000  per  annum.  Two  others  were  run  by  steam,  which  made 
successful  competition  by  them  impossible,  and  five  others  had  insuffi- 
cient power.  Four  owned  no  wood  lands  and  ten  of  the  mills  had  no 
sulphite  auxiliaries. 

One  hundred  and  one  paper-making  machines  were  comprised  in 
the  plants  of  these  mills,  but  only  half  of  them  were  of  recent  construc- 
tion or  of  desirable  pattern.  Fifty  of  the  paper  machines  in  the  mills 
were  almost  worthless.  Mr  Whitcomb,  general  manager,  on, page 
1072  of  Ids  testimony  before  the  Mann  committee,  submitted  a  table 
of  67  paper  machines  making  news  print  paper.  Referring  to  a  list  of 
101  paper  machines,  he  said: 

They  wore  all  making  ik^ws  at  the  time  they  were  taken  into  the  cotnpanv. 

Out  of  this  list  of  machine  8,  3  were  sold,  that'is,  the  mills  containing  3  machines  were 
sold;  15  machines  were  discontinued;  5  machines  were  leased;  the  plants  containing 
5  machines  are  at  present  under  lease. 

In  further  explanation  of  Mr.  Whitcomb's  testimony  and  to  recon- 
cile his  statement  that  only  67  paper  machines  are  now  making  news 
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print  paper,  it  should  be  stated  that  15  machines  have  been  diverted 
to  the  making  of  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Not  one  of  the  mills  in  all  the  combination  possessed  all  of  the  six 
essentials  of  the  cheapest  and  most  successful  manufacture,  namely, 
cheap  wood,  cheap  and  ample  water  power,  cheap  rates  to  market, 
modem  machinery,  wholesale  production  and  concentration  at  one 
place  under  one  supervision. 

One  mill  (Haverhill)  was  dismantled  after  purchase.  One  mill 
included  in  this  combination  (Rumford  Falls)  made  profits  of  $488,000 
in  four  months  on  a  capital  of  $500,000  and  entered  the  trust  on  a 
basis  that  yielded  $4.50  for  every  dollar  of  original  investment,  so  that 
in  forty-four  months  the  total  return  on  an  investment  of  $500,000 
was  $2,750,000.  Yet  that  mill  was  in  such  poor  shape  when  acquired 
by  the  trust  that  an  enormous  outlay  w^as  necessary  to  bring  it  into 
condition. 

Another  mill  (Ontario)  averaged  profits  of  from  32  per  cent  to  48 
per  cent  per  annum,  and  took  $4  in  trust  securities  for  everj^  $1  of  its 
stock. 

One  plant  (Lawrence)  which  could  not  make  newspaper  on  a  num- 
ber of  its  machines  was  unloaded  upon  the  trust  at  a  valuation  of 
$22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output  as  a  premium  to  the  promotor  of  the 
International  Paper  Company,  Mr.  W.  A.  Russell. 

Another  mill  that  had  not  made  any  money  in  ten  years  was  turned 
in  at  $22,000  per  ton  of  daily  output.' 

For  a  mill  (Herkimer)  that  made  not  1  cent  of  profit  in  1897 — a 
mill  which  had  no  water  power,  no  sulphite  attachment,  and  which 
carted  its  pulp  2  miles,  an  appraisement  of  $570,000  was  put  upon  it 
in  its  merger  mto  the  trust. 

An  allowance  of  nearly  $8,000,000  was  made  for  a  mill  (Glens 
Falls)  one-half  of  which  might  better  be  located  upon  Boston  Com- 
mon or  in  New  York  City.  Five  years  previous  the  stock  capital  of 
that  concern  had  been  $300,000. 

Another  companv  which  was  merged  into  the  trust  on  a  basis  of 
$3,500,000  had  been  started  on  an  investment  of  $60,000— Glen 
Manufacturing  Company. 

These  details  are  given  to  show  the  character  of  security  which  you 
are  now  asked  to  protect. 


Respectfully  su omitted. 


John  Norris. 


JACQUARD  DESIGNS  AND  CARDS. 

EEPEESENTATIVES  OF  JACQUARD  DESIGNEES  AND  CARD  CUT- 
TERS ASK  AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTIES. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  December  2,  1908. 
Chairman  and  Members  of  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  submit  brief  for  the  benefit  of  your  com- 
mittee, to  show  cause  why  the  tariff  should  be  increased  on  Jacguard 
designs  and  cards.  We  are  asking  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  pro- 
tection to  our  industry. 
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The  European  competition  has  been  very  great  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  custom-house  statistics  do  not  show  the  actual  importa- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

It  is  very  easv  to  avoid  pa>4ng  duty  on  these  importations,  as  they 
come  through  the  mails  on  very  thin  paper  (as  Exnibits  1,  2,  and  4), 
made  expressly  for  the  export  trade.  The  designers  in  the  United 
States  have  suffered  considerably  through  tlus,  and  tliejr  numbers 
have  decreased  50  per  cent  in  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Six  years  ago  there  were  140  designers  and  50  card  cutters  in  this 

Sart  of  the  country,  and  to-day  there  are  no  more  than  60  or  70 
esigners  and  30  card  cutters.  The  decrease  is  not  due  entirely  to 
change  of  fashion,  but  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  importations 
that  pay  no  duty. 

One  firm  in  this  city  has  a  special  machine  by  wluch  they  can  take 
these  imported  cards  (Exhibit  2)  and  manufacture  from  them  cards 
of  the  same  size  and  similar  in  every  way  to  the  cards  now  used  on  the 
Jacquard  looms,  as  per  Exhibit  3.  Cards  sent  this  way  (Exhibit  2) 
saves  the  duty  on  the  designs,  and  if  duty  is  collected  it  is  collected 
on  the  cards  only.  . 

Cards  coming  in  this  way  should  pay  duty  on  the  design  and  cards 
combined,  as  the  design  must  be  created  before  the  cards  can  be 
perforated. 

Many  firms  in  Germany  export  designs  and  cards  to  the  United 
States,  and  if  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  import  them 
are  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  extremely  low  duty,  or  duty 
evaded  altogether,  otlier  manufacturers  in  the  silk  industry  will  have 
to  follow  in  order  to  compete,  and  the  result  of  such  a  course  would  be 
to  lessen  the  number  of  designers  and  card  cutters  to  a  few,  or  drive 
them  out  of  the  business  altogether  in  a  short  time. 

Considering  the  wages  paid  here  and  wages  paid  in  Germany,  we 
have  no  chance  of  fair  competition,  and  therefore  we  ask  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  tariff  of  at  least  100  per  cent. 

The  minimum  rate  at  which  designs  can  be  produced  in  tliis  coun- 
try is  $2.50  per  hundred  cards,  and  in  German}^  the  rate  is  3  marks 
(75  cents)  per  hundred  cards. 

We  do  not  fear  competition  with  any  country  as  far  as  ability  goes, 
but  we  can  not  stay  in  the  business  and  exist  under  the  present 
conditions. 

We  submit  exhibits  of  sketches,  designs,  and  cards,  also  a  wage 
scale,  showing  the  different  wages  paid  here  and  in  Germany.  The 
following  is  a  comparative  scale  of  wages : 


I 

America.     iQennaoy. 


Designers  of  average  ability,  per  week i  $16. 50  I         16.00 

First-class  designers,  per  week 25. 00-30. 00  •         12. 00 

Boys  (apprentices),  per  week I  3.  SO  j  .50 

We  also  ask  that  all  designs  coming  through  the  custom-house 
undervalued,  or  fraudulently  through  the  mails,  be  confiscated. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  P.  Baggaley, 
^ViLLiAM  L.  Burz. 
Committee  (representing  the  Jacquard 
designers  and  card  cutters  of  the  United  States). 
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LITHOGRAPHIC  PRINTS. 

THE   FORBES   LITHOGEAPH   MANUFACTUEIirG   COMPANY,   BOS- 
TON. MASS.,  SUBMITS  SXTPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  ^^,  1908, 
Hon.  Seueno  E.  Payne,  ' 

Chairman  ^Yays  and  M(ans  CoinrrAitee, 

House  of  Representaiivis,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Sir:  The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manuf act urin«:  Company,  of  Boston/ 
begs  to  file  this  brief  as  an  addition  to  the  brief  submitted  by  it  at  the 
hearing  held  before  the  Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee  November  21, 
1908.- 

WAGES    IN    GERMANY. 

The  chairman  asked  that  any  information  as  to  wages  in  Germany 
be  filed  with  the  committee.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  letter  from 
Mr.  Gustav  Herrmann,  dated  Xurnberg,  June  30,  1908.  Mr.  Herr- 
mann is  a  manufacturer  of  bronze  T)owtler  at  Niirnberg  and  comes  in 
contact  with  the  lithographic  nulustry  in  that  country.  Copy  of 
his  letter  follows: 

[GiBtav  Mermiann,  raanufacjturer  of  l)roiize  powiler.    Cahle  and  telegraph ii*  address,  iironzehernnann.} 

NiJRNBERG,  June  so,  1908. 
Messrs.  Thk  Forbk8  Lithograph  Manuf.\oturino  Company, 

BosUrn. 

Gentlemen:  Y''our  favor  of  the  13th  instant  to  hand.  I  beg  to  say  1  tried  with 
various  firms  here  like  E.  Nister,  Mayer's  Kunstans^talt,  like  the  lai^est  transfer  pic- 
ture manufacturer  ('.A.  Pocher,  to  get  the  information  you  want. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  every  one  of  them  refused  to  give  such  information,  although 
I  am  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  All  the  German  lithographic  firms  came  to  a 
mutual  understanding  to  inform  nobody  any  more  about  the  details  of  their  business. 

As  I  saw  there  was  no  use  to  push  that  side  any  more,  I  went  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  social-democratic  party  here,  trusting  that  the  employees  would  give  me  the  infor- 
mation which  was  refused  oy  the  employers,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  can  serve  you 
with  the  following  details  received  quite  openly  by  the  president  of  the  social-demo- 
cratic workmen's  department  for  wages,  wno  happens  to  have  been  a  working  lithog- 
rapher himself  before  he  took  that  position  of  national  economy  (Nationalokonomie;. 

LithoCTaph  stipple  artistic,  lithograph  crayon  artists,  lithograph  engravers,  trans- 
ferrers, lithograpn  pressmen,  zinc  or  aluminum  pressmen  on  rotary  presses  are  all 
simply  classed  as  lithographers  without  any  distinction  as  to  their  specialty  of  work. 

The  minimum  wages  for  them  after  they  have  served  their  apprenticeship  (which 
lasts  four  years)  is  18  marks  per  week  all  over  Germany.  There  is  a  supplementary 
allowance  from  1  to  5  marks,  depending  upon  how  a  German  town  is  rated  for  its  expenses 
of  living  (Teuerungszulage).  For  example:  The  minimum  wage  in  Niirnberg  is  18 
marks  plus  1  mark — 19  marks  in  all — as  living  is  cheaper  than  in  Berlin,  where  the  mini- 
mum wages  are  18  marks  plus  6  marks — 24  marks  in  all. 

The  average  wages  for  a  lithographer  are  about  30  marks  per  week.  Some  highly 
skilled  litliographers  earn  as  much  as  45  marks  per  week. 

The  arrangement  with  foremen  in  the  lithographic  department  varies.  As  a  rule 
lithographic  foremen  are  paid  from  60  marks  to  80  marks  per  week. 

There  is  no  standard  in  wages  for  foreifien.  You  may  judge  yourselves,  if  I  tell 
you,  for  instance,  that  Nister  has  a  superintendent  in  the  lithographic  department 
whose  name  is  Prof.  Ludwig  Kuhn,  a  man  who  is  practically  a  well-known  portrait 
painter  of  a  fairly  great  reputation  for  painting  other  subjects,  too.  Professor  Kiihn  is 
not  limited  at  all  to  any  number  of  hours  of  working  in  the  factory.  He  may  come  and 
go  as  it  pleases  him,  and  I  believe  he  is  paid  about  8,000  marks  a  year  simply  for  super- 
^^fiing  the  artistic  part  of  lithography. 

All  over  Germany  the  lithographers  work  eight  hours  a  day;  the  printenr  nine  hours 
a  day. 
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Stone  poIisherB,  stone  grinders  or  polishers,  zinc  or  aluminum-plate  polishers  are  not 
considered  as  skilled  laborers.  Therefore  they  are  paid  by  special  agreement  varying 
in  each  town  and  often  in  each  workshop. 

The  minimum  wage  for  those  is  in  Niirnberg  3.10  marks  a  day;  that  means  18.G0 
mark8perweek(girlsget  1.70  marks  a  dayinNtimberg;  that  means  10.20  marks  a  week). 

The  social-democratic  party  issues  every  year  a  book  showing  the  details  of  wages. 
The  last  information  concerning  lithc^raphic  work  did  appear  m  1905  edition.  The 
things  have  changed  since. 

If  there  will  be  another  book  issued  this  year  showing  anything  about  your  trade,  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  one,  as  you  understand  the  German  language. 

If  I  can  serve  you  with  any  more  information  or  in  any  other  way,  please  dispose  of 
my  service. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  Gustav  Herrmann. 

P.  S. — Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  lithographers  in  Germany  belong  to  an  organized 
union.  While  serving  four  years*  apprenticeship  the  apprentice  may  get  a  few  marks 
a  week  as  pocket  money  during  the  first  year.  That  pocket  money  may  rise  to  8  or  10 
marks  per  week  during  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Nothing  definite  is  settled  about  that. 
A  smart,  intelligent  apprentice  may  earn  at  the  finish  10  marks,  whereas  a  less  pushing 
fellow  may  not  get  8  marks  a  week. 

The  original  of  this  letter  \\q  have  attached  to  this  brief. 

In  connection  vith  obtaining:  this  information,  v. e  attach  hereto  a 
clippins:  from  the  Boston  Daih^  Advertiser,  November  30,  1908,  which 
is  dated  Berlin,  November  29,  and  explains  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
from  manufacturers  in  Germany  the  wages  paid  in  that  country.  We, 
however,  vouch  entirely  for  Mr.  Herrmann,  and  are  confident  that  the 
information  contained  in  his  letter  attached  hereto  is  correct.  This 
shows,  as  you  will  note,  the  average  wages  for  lithographers  to  be 
about  30  marks  per  week,  or  $7.13,  whereas  in  our  own  establishment 
the  avei-age  v  ages  of  sketch  artists,  lithographic  artists  drawing  on 
stone,  transferrers,  and  printei-s  is  at  least  four  times  tliis  amount. 
This  letter  of  Mr.  Herrmann's  was  sent  to  us  in  response  to  one  we 
wrote  him  asking  that  he  secure  information  as  to  the  prevailing  rates 
of  wages  in  Germany. 

It  w  ill  also  be  seen  by  reference  to  ilr.  Herrmann's  letter  that  the 
apprentice  serves  four  years,  recei\nng,  possibly,  a  few  marks  per  week 
as  pocket  money  during  the  first  year  and  getting  8  to  10  marks,  or 
$1.90  to  $2.38,  per  week  during  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Apprentices 
would  get  in  this  country  as  an  average  for  the  four  years'  service  at 
least  ten  times  this  amount. 

We  nlso  give  below  c(my  of  letter  received  from  Mr.  Charles  Hell- 
muth,  dated  New  York  City,  July  27: 

iks.  and  drj'  goo 
EiRhUH?ntn  street.] 


[Charles Uellmuth, lithographs,  printing  inks,  and  drj'  goods,  New  York  oifice  and  factory,  154-158  West 

"'  "     nths'     ^' 


New  York,  July  27,  190S. 
The  Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company, 

Boston f  Mass. 
Gentlemen:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  June  13,  we  have  obtained  the  scale  of 
wages  and  time  of  working  in  Germany,  and  submit  same  ae  followB: 

BERLIN. 

Marks  per 
month- 
Lithograph  stipple  artist 8-hoiir  day. .  10O-170 

Lithograph  crayon  artist do lOQ-170 

Lithograph  engraver do 100-170 

Marks  per 
week. 

Transferers 9-hour  day. .  2&-30 

Transferers,  first  class do 33-36 

Pressmen do 33 

Pressmen  on  zinc  or  aluminum,  rotary do 36-40 

Stone  grinders  and  polishers  of  zinc  or  aluminum do 1&-18 
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STUTTGART. 

Marks  per 
week. 

Lithograph  etipple  artist 9-hour  day. .  14 

Lithc^raph  crayon  artist 8-hour  day . .  30 

Lithograph  engraver do 30 

Transferers 9-hour  day. .  28 

Stone  polisher  of  aluminum  or  zinc do 21 

Pressmen  on  stone  or  zinc  and  aluminum,  rotary do 30 

Nine  hours  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  working  time  except  for  artists. 
Hoping  this  information  will  be  of  use  to  you,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Hellmuth. 

This  corroborates  in  all  essential  details  Mr.  Hermann's  letter, 
referred  to.     Oric^inal  letter  is  attached. 

The  German  litho«2:rapher  also  has  the  advantage  of  cheaper  rents 
and  nearness  to  the  source  of  suimly  for  various  raw  material,  such 
as  lithographic  stones  (all  of  whicli  come  from  Bavaria),  colors, 
bronze,  and  metal  leaf. 

The  German  lithographer  also  lias  an  important  advantage  ov\ing 
to  the  facilities,  sui>i)orted  bv  the  various  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, of  technical  and  trade  schools,  which  serve  constantlv  to 
supply  a  large  source  from  which  to  secure  employees  in  the  litho- 
graphic trade. 

The  statement  was  made  at  the  hearing  on  Novem];er  21  that 
the  printing  prcvsses  a))road  run  4,000  sheets  of  paper  per  day,  as 
against  6,000  to  7,000  sheets  of  paper  per  day  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  not  a  fact  at  the  present  time.  The  foreign  lithographers 
get  practically  the  same  ])rod\ici  as  a  lithographer  in  tliis  countiy. 
The  American  lithographer  also  has  an  important  item  of  expense 
owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  country,  v»ith  uhich 
the  German  lithographer  does  not  have  to  contend,  'the  dampness 
causes  variation  in  the  pai)er  from  day  to  day  while  the  Avork  is  in 
progress  of  printing,  causing  misregister  of  the  colors,  and  is  an 
item  of  large  expense  to  the  American  lithographer  ]\v  reason  of  the 
loss  in  product. 

Whether  a  piece  of  paper  imported  is  entirely  covered  by  litho-, 
graphic  matter  or  part  of  same  is  blank  makes  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production.  Any  statement  made  to  the  contrary 
is  made  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it  is  misleading  and  intended  to 
mislead  the  committee.  A  sheet  of  paper  a  certain  size  goes  through 
the  press,  and  whether  it  be  covered  m  part  or  entirely  with  litho- 
graphic matter  makes  practically  no  difference  as  regards  the  cost  of 
production,  except  the  small  additional  cost  of  ink  used. 

In  reply  to  the  question  of  why  Germans  do  not  come  to  this  country 
to  secure  the  higher  wages,  would  state  that  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployees in  American  lithograph  establishments  are  Germans.  There 
would  be  a  large  increase  in  this  number  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  alien  labor  contract  law  prevents  any  contract  or  promise  of  a 
position  to  be  made  while  the  laborer  is  abroad.  The  uncertainty  of 
conditions  here  prevents  many  foreign  workmen  taking  the  chances 
of  securing  quick  employment  on  their  arrival.  Also,  the  cost  of 
living  is  much  liigher  in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  protect  the  American 
workingman  and  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  present  standard  of 
living  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  have  the  increased  rates  of  duty  asked 
for,  and  which  will  amount  to  only  the  difference  in  cost  of  laBor  here 
and  abroad  plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  manufacturer. 
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WHO    WOULD    SUFFER    BY    AN    IXCUEASE    IN    RATES? 

At  the  hearint):  on  the  21st  of  November  the  question  was  asked, 
*'What  effect  would  the  increased  rates  asked  for  have  on  the  Amer- 
ican manufac*turer  who  uses  Htho^^raph  pro(hicts^" 

The  matter  of  decalcomania  transfers  will  be  covered,  we  believe, 
by  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing 
Litho(]^raphers,  and  with  the  exception  of  decalcomania  transfers 
practically  all  the  lithograj^hic  material  imported  is  used  as  pictures 
or  post  cards  or  as  advertisin*:  material.  Much  the  lar^jc^r  propor- 
tion imported  is  used  for  advert isini;  purposes.  The  increase  in 
rates  asked  for  will  have  practically  no  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  mate- 
rial to  the  buyer  of  same.  The  number  of  e^^tablishments  in  tliis 
country-  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lithographic  prints  (nearly 
350),  and  all  under  separate  and  distinct  management,  will  serve 
to  prevent  any  undue  raising  of  j)rices.  The  principal  reason  that 
there  would  be  no  material  increase  in  cost  to  the  user  is  that  at 
present  the  foreign  lithographer  does  not  ship  and  invoice  the  material 
to  the  American  purchaser  direct,  except  in  comparatively  rare  cases. 
Foreign  lithographs  are  imported  by  the  branch  houses  of  foreign 
manufacturers  maintained  in  this  country,  or  importing  houses  deal- 
ing in  this  class  of  work  almost  entirely,  and  it  is  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer or  his  branch  house  that  now  obtains  the  benefit — not  the 
American  user  or  buyer,  for  the  foreign  lithographs  are  sold  to  the 
American  buyer  at  a  price  only  slightly  less  than  American  litho- 
graphs. On  account  of  the  time  necessary  to  get  foreign  goods,  the 
American  manufacturer  imports  but  verv^  little  in  the  way  of  labels, 
wrappers,  tickets,  or  other  lithographed  material  entering  directly 
into  the  manufacturing  cost  of  his  product. 

TUE  MATTER  OF  (MGAR  BANDS  AND  SMALL  LABELS. 

In  re  statement  of  Mr.  John  G.  Duffy,  Jij)j)earing  for  Louis  C.  Wagner 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Charles  Stutz  Company,  of  New  York. 

The  matter  of  cigar  bands,  we  think,  will  be  taten  up  in  detail  by  the 
tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithog- 
raphers, and  we,  therefore,  shall  refer  only  to  the  small  labels  not 
exceeding  10  scjuare  inches,  referred  to  in  our  brief  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee on  November  21.  In  our  brief  we  asked  for  a  duty  on  labels, 
flaps,  bands,  and  small  labels,  as  follows: 

Per  pound. 
Lithographic  lab(4s.  flaps,  and  bands,  Ictlt'n^l  or  blank,  printod  from   stone, 
zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material: 

liabels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  if  printed  in  less  than  8 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  bt»  coiuit(>d  as  3  colors),  but  not  including 
mc^tal-leaf  printing $0. 30 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  less  than  8 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including 
metal-leaf  printing .* ^^^ 

labels  or  flaps,  exceeding  10  souare  inches,  printed  in  8  or  more  colors 
(bronze  printing  to  be  countea  as  3  colors),  but  not  including  met^l-leaf 
printing .40 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  8  or  more 
colors  (bronze  printing  to  be  counted  as  3  colors),  but  not  including  metal- 
leaf  pnnting 80 

Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part 
in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  5  additional  printings .50 
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Per  pound. 
Lithographic  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  lettered  or  blank,  printed  from  stone, 
zinc,  aluminum,  or  other  material — Continued. 
Labels  and  flaps,  exceeding  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 

metal  leaf  and  over  5  additional  printings |0. 75 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in 

part  in  metal  leaf  and  not  over  5  additional  printings 1. 00 

Small  labels  and  bands,  less  than  10  square  inches,  printed  in  whole  or  in 

part  in  metal  leaf  and  over  5  additional  printings 1.  50 

For  any  embossed  label,  flap  or  band,  add 10 

Mr.  Duffy  suggested  a  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound  for  cigar  bands 
printed  in  colors  and  bronze. 

This  would  be  wholly  inade(juate  for  the  reason  that  the  label  or 
band  is  so  small  and  so  many  are  recjuired  to  make  the  weight  of  1 
pound.  The  label  we  referred  to  in  our  brief,  size  2i  by  4,  would 
weigh,  for  100,000,  about  185  pounds,  if  printed  on  stock  22  by  28, 
50  pounds,  the  heaviest  paper  used  for  the  purpose  of  labels  for  per- 
fumery and  other  articles.  At  the  rate  recommended  by  Mr.  Duffy, 
15  cents  per  pound,  this  would  give  a  duty  on  100,000  labels  of  $27.75. 
One  hundred  thousand  labels  made  in  this  country  would  cost,  ap- 

i)roximatelj,  $350.  If  made  in  Germany,  the  same  label  would  cost 
aid  down  m  New  York,  including  freight  and  duty  paid,  not  exceed- 
ing $200. 

Most  of  these  labels,  instead  of  being  printed  tm  paper  basis  22  by, 
28,  50  pounds,  are,  however,  printed  on  paper  basis  22  by  28,  35 
pounds  to  the  ream  of  500  sheets.     This  would  make  the  weight  of 
100,000  labels  about  130  pounds,  and  at  15  cents  per  pound  the  duty 
would  be  only  $19.50. 

It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  give  the  American 
lithographer  a  fair  chance  in  the  home  market  that  rates  not  less  than 
we  have  recommended  shall  be  adopted. 

RECIPROCITY. 

We  beg  that  no  provision  shall  be  made  tliat  will  provide  for  reci- 
procity in  lithograph  products  between  tlie  llnited  States  and  any 
European  country,  for  there  is  no  opportunity  of  exportmg  to  p]ng- 
land,  France,  Italy,  or  (Jermany  lithographic  products  in  amoimt  of 
any  conse(iuence. 

SniEDULE. 

It  was  asked  at  the  hearing  of  November  21  that  in  view  of  the 
many  court  decisions  that  had  been  secured  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  section  400,  as  applied  to  lithographic  prints,  ^'Would  it  not  be 
better,  if  Congress  decided  to  increase  the  rate  of  tariff,  to  simply 
increase  the  rates  provided  in  the  Dingley  law  than  to  enact  a  lot  of 
new  provisions ?*' 

In  reply  we  he^  to  state  that  the  schedule  we  have  proposed  is 
entirely  on  a  specific  basis,  and  the  same  is  the  case  on  the  schedule 
submitted  by  the  National  Association  of  Employing  Lithographers, 
and  we  believe  that  the  provisions  suggested  are  so  clear  that  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  resort  to  courts  for  interpretation. 
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LITHOGRAPHS    CASED    WITH    OTHER    PRODUCTS. 

We  again  beg  to  urge  the  incorporation  in  the  new  tariff  of  the 
following  clause  as  a  section  under  this  heading  of  ''  Lithographic 
imports: '' 

Lithographs  cased  vith  other  products. — No  box,  case,  or  other  package  containing 
anv  importation  to  this  country,  not  included  in  this  paragraph,  shall  contain  any 
lithographic  print  from  stone,  zinc,  or  aluminum,  or  other  material,  or  other  items  or 
goods  listed  in  this  section. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  prevent  foreign  importers  or  manufacturers 
from  including  1,  2,  3,  or  other  small  number  of  show  cards  or  other 
lithographed  or  advertising  matter  in  the  cases  or  packages  contain- 
ing the  product  they  are  sending  to  this  country  to  sell.  As  foreign 
importations  of  certain  goods  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  a  large 
number  of  cases,  the  inclusion  of  show  cards,  lithographs,  etc.,  in  the 
case  or  package  containing  the  commodity,  not  only  is  a  source  of 
loss  to  the  lithographic  industry  of  the  United  States,  but  also  is  a 
very  large  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Government,  and  the  above  para- 
graph, if  adopted,  would  cause  the  importer  to  bring  his  litho- 
graphed or  other  advertising  matter  into  the  country  in  separate 
cases,  thus  causing  a  duty  to  be  levied  on  same,  with  a  corresponding 
amount  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 

LEGEND. 

We  recommend  that  the  following  be  incorporated  into  the  new 
law: 

Each  and  every  label,  band,  wrapper,  show  card  or  other  lithographic  print  from 
stone,  zinc,  aluminum  or  other  material,  shall  bear  on  the  face  of  same,  printed  in 

l^ible  letters,  in  English,  the  legend  "Printed  in ,"  the  name  of  the  country 

of  origin  to  follow  the  words,  "Printed  in." 

MAXIMUM    AND    MINIMUM. 

Should  the  committe  in  its  wisdom  incorporate  the  principle  of 
the  '^maximum  and  minimum  tariif,'*  we  earnestly  prav  that  the 
rates  submitted  in  our  brief  of  November  21,  1908,  shall  be  adopted 
as  the  minimum  rates,  and  that  the  maximum  rates  shall  be  20  per 
cent  in  excess  thereof  on  each  and  every  item. 

We  attach  hereto  copy  of  our  brief  of  November  21,  also  copy  of  the 
brief  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Employing 
Ijithographers,   referred   to. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Forbes  Tjitiiograph  Manufacturing  Co. 
Frank  J.  Blaney. 
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Exhibit  A. 

NuRNBERG,  June  30, 1908, 
Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Company, 

Boston, 

Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of  the  13th  instant  to  hand.  I  beg  to 
say  I  tried  with  various  firms  here,  hke  E.  Nister,  Mayer's  Kunstan- 
stalt,  hke  the  largest  transfer  picture  manufacturer,  C.  A.  Pocher, 
to  get  the  informations  you  want. 

1  am  very  sorry  to  say  every  one  of  them  refused  to  give  such 
informations,  although  I  am  on  friendly  terms  with  them.  All  the 
German  Uthographic  firms  came  to  a  mutual  understanding,  to 
inform  nobody  any  more  about  the  details  of  their  business. 

As  I  saw  there  was  no  use  to  push  that  side  any  more,  I  went  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  Social-Democratic  partv  here,  trusting  that 
the  employees  will  give  me  the  informations,  which  were  refused  by 
the  employers.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  can  serve  you  with  the 
following  details  received  quite  opeiuy  by  the  president  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  workmen's  department  for  wages,  who  happens  to  have 
been  a  working  Uthograpner  himself,  before  he  took  that  position 
of  national  economy  (nationalokonomie). 

Lithograph  stipple  artists,  Uthograph  crayon  artists,  Utho^aph 
engravers,  transferers,  Uthographic  pressmen,  zinc  or  aluminum 
pressmen  on  rotary  presses,  are  all  simply  classed  as  lithographers 
without  anj  distinction  as  to  their  specialitv  of  work. 

The  mimmum  wages  for  them  after  they  have  served  their  appren- 
ticeship, which  lasts  four  years,  is  18  marks  ($4.28)  per  week,  all 
over  Germany. 

There  is  a  supplementary  allowance  from  1  mark  (24  cents)  to 
5  marks  ($1.19),  depending  how  a  German  town  is  rated  for  her 
expenses  of  living  (Teuerungszulage).  For  examples  The  minimum 
wage  in  Niimberg  is  18  marks  ($4.28),  plus  1  mark  (24  cents),  19 
marks  ($4.52)  in  all,  as  living  is  cheaper  than  in  Berlin,  where  the 
minimum  wages  are  18  marKs  ($4.28),  plus  6  marks  ($1.44),  24 
marks  ($5.71)  in  all. 

The  average  wages  for  a  lithographer  are  about  30  marks  ($7.14) 
per  week.  Some  highly  skilled  lithographers  earn  as  much  as  45 
marks  ($10.71)  per  week. 

The  arrangement  with  foremen  in  the  Uthographic  department 
varies.  As  a  rule  lithograpliic  foremen  are  paid  from  60  marks 
($14.28)  to  80  marks  ($19.04)  per  week. 

There  is  no  standard  in  wages  for  foremen.  You  may  judge  your- 
selves if  I  tell  you,  for  instance,  that  Nister  has  a  superintendent  (you 
may  call  him  perhaps  a  foreman)  in  the  lithograpliic  department, 
whose  name  is  Prof.  Ludwig  Kiihn,  a  man  who  is  practically  a  well- 
known  portrait  painter  of  a  fairly  great  reputation  for  painting 
other  subjects,  too.  Professor  Kiihn  is  not  limited  at  all  to  any 
number  of  hours  of  working  in  the  factory.  He  may  come  and  go 
as  it  pleases  him  and  I  believe  he  is  paid  aoout  8,000  marks  ($1,904) 
a  year  simply  for  supei-vising  the  artistic  part  of  lithography. 

All  over  Germany  the  lithographers  work  eight  hours  a  day;  the 
printers,  nine  hours  a  day. 

Stone  polishers,  stone  grinders  or  polishers,  zinc  or  aluminium  plate 
polishers  are  not  considered  as  skilled  laborers.     Therefore  they  are 
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paid  by  special  agreement,  varying  in  each  town  and  often  in  each 
workshop). 

The  minimum  wage  for  those  is  in  Niirnberg  3.10  marks  a  day. 
That  means  18.60  marks  per  week.  Girls  get  1.70  marks  a  daym 
Niirnberg;  that  means  10.20  marks  a  week. 

The  Social-Democratic  j)arty  issues  every  year  a  book  showing  the 
details  of  wages.  The  last  information  concerning  lithographic  work 
did  appear  in  1905  edition.     The  things  have  changed  since. 

If  there  will  be  another  book  issued  this  year  show^ing  anything 
about  your  trade,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  one,  as  you  under- 
stand the  German  language. 

If  I  can  serve  you  with  any  more  information  or  in  any  other  way, 
please  dispose  of  my  service. 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

GisTAV  Herrmann. 

P.  S. — Nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  lithographers  in  Germany  belong 
to  an  organized  union.. 

While  serving  four  years  apprenticeship,  the  ap])rentice  may  get 
a  few  marks  a  week  as  pocket  money  during  the  first  year.  That 
pocket  money  may  rise  to  8  or  10  marks  (81.90  or  $2.38)  per  w^eek 
during  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Nothing  definite  is  settled  about 
that.  A  smart,  inteUigent  apprentice  may  earn  at  the  finish  10 
marks  ($2.38),  whereas  a  less  pushing  fellow  mav  not  get  8  marks 
($1.90)  a  week. 


Exhibit  B. 

New  York,  July  27,  1908, 
The  Forbes  Lithographing 

Manufa4;turing  Company, 

Boston  J  Mans. 
Gentlemen:  Referring  to  your  favor  of  June  13,  addressed  to 
Doctor  Stickel,  we  have  obtained  the  scale  of  wages  and  time  of 
working  in  Germany,  and  submit  same  as  follows: 

BERLIN. 

Litho  stipple  artist,  100  to  170  marks  per  month,  8-hour  day. 
Litho  crayon  artist,  100  to  170  marks  per  month,  8-hour  day. 
Litho  engraver,  100  to  170  mark.s  per  month,  8-hour  day. 
Transferrers,  25  to  30  marka  per  week,  9-hour  day. 
Transferrers,  first  class,  33  to  36  marks  per  week,  9-hour  day. 
Pressmen,  33  marks  per  week,  9-hour  day. 

Pressmen  on  zinc  or  aluminum,  rotary,  36  to  40  marks  per  week,  9-hour  day. 
Stone  grinders  and  polishers  of  zinc  or  aluminum,  16  to  18  marks  per  week,  9-hour 
day. 

STUTTGART. 

Litho  stipple  artist,  14  marks  per  week,  9-hour  day. 

Litho  crayon  artist,  30  marks  per  week,  8-hour  day. 

Litho  engraver,  30  marks  per  week,  8-hour  day. 

Transferrer,  28  marks  per  week,  9-hour  day. 

Stone  polisher  of  aluminum  or  zinc,  21  marks  per  week,  9-hour  day. 

Pressmen  on  stone  or  zinc  and  aluminum,  rotary,  30  marks  per  week,  9-hour  day. 

Nine  hours  appear  to  be  the  prevailing  working  time  except  for  artists. 

Hoping  this  information  will  be  of  use  to  you,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Charles  Hellmuth. 
Per  N. 
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PAPER  NOVELTIES. 

THE  PAPER  NOVELTY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
ASKS  A  COMPOUND  DUTY  ON  ITS  PRODUCTS. 

Nkw  York,   Novemher  19y  1908. 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  J).  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  file  with  you  our  brief  regarding  the  tariff 
on  paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties. 

The  products  involved  are  paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties. 

These  are  at  present  classed  under  paragraph  407  Scnedule  M,  as 
all  other  paper  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  and  are  at  present 
subject  to  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  respectfully  recommend  that  these  articles  henceforth  be 
specially  cla^sifiecl  as  paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties  and  that 
tney  henceforth  be  subject  to  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound 
ancf  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  this  we  recommend  that 
the  following  paragraph  be  inserted  into  the  new  tariff  law  *^0n  all 
paper  decorations  and  paper  novelties  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents 
per  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.'^ 

reasons. 

Letter  A  from  S.  II.  Knox  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  of  the  5 
and  10  c&nt  syndicate,  having  eighty-odd  stores,  gives  some  idea 
of  the  quantity  of  this  line  of  goods  used  by  such  a  concern.  This 
order  would  (including  a  proportionate  amount  of  10-cent  bells) 
have  amounted  to  upwanl  oi  SI 5.000;  this  erttirely  without  any 
other  form  of  paper  novelties  other  than  the  red  tissue  bell.  This 
concern  also  sells  green  paper  bells,  paper  garlands  and  wreaths,  and 
a  consei'vative  estimate  of  their  complete  order  in  paper  novelties 
would  be  $20,000. 

F.  W.  Wool  worth  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  200  stores,  and  figures 
proportionately  they  would  use  $47,059  worth  of  these  goods  annually. 
S.  H.  Kress  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  F.  M.  Kirby  &  Co.,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  each  have  85  stores,  and  would  use  approximatel}^  $20,000 
worth.  J.  G.  McOrorey  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  65  stores,  and 
would  use  probably  $15,000  worth  annually.  Then  there  are  E.  P. 
Charlton,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  with  32  stores;  S.  S.  Kreage,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  with  19  stores;  and  several  other  syndicates  with  10  and  15 
stores,  who  would  use  proportionate  amounts. 

Then  there  are  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  C\irr  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Butler  Brothers,  of  New  YoVk  City,  George  Borgfield  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  Stroebel&  Wilkin  Company,  of  New  York,  and  several  others 
throughout  the  country  who  luse  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  worth  of 
goods  in  this  line  annually.  Then,  there  are  hundreds  of  stores  who 
use  from  $500  to  $3,000  worth  of  these  goods  throughout  the  year. 
At  present  fully  85  per  cent  of  the  business  in  this  line  goes  to  foreign 
manufacturers'. 

Again,  calling  your  attention  to  letter  ''A.'^  In  reply  we  wrote 
that  we  would  have  special  dies  made  for  any  size  that  might  be 
desired. 

Now,  calling  your  attention  to  letter  ^'B."  The  5-inch  bell 
referred  to  is  shown  by  sample  No.  1.     The  cost  was  62?  cents  per 
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gross  to  produce.  We  submitted  bell  No.  2  as  one  for  60  cents  per 
gross,  but  it  was  too  small.  The  7-inch  bell  referred  to  was  repre- 
sented by  No.  3,  and  cost  was  $1.04i  per  gross  to  produce.  Letter 
No.  3  represents  the  relets  of  Messrs.  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co.,  and  when 
Mr.  Connable  was  seen  by  one  of  our  representatives  on  the  occasion 
of  his  next  visit  to  New  York  he  informed  him  that  the  only  reason 
for  his  placing  the  order  with  an  import  house  was  because  of  our 
inability  to  compete  in  the  smaller  sizes  of  bells,  in  which  he  did  his 
largest  Dusiness. 

Letter  No.  4  from  Messrs.  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  shows  plainly  the  inabiUty  of  the  domestic 
manufacturer  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacture  of  the  goods. 
We  are  using  machinery  identical  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  foreign  article,  having  imported  our  original  machines  from 
Europe. 

The  differences  in  costs,  as  shown  by  the  example  cited  below, 
must  therefore  be  accounted  for  in  the  difference  between  wage 
scales  of  the  different  countries  as  compared  A^-ith  those  existing 
in  the  United  States. 

Bell  No.  4  is  an  imported  bell.  These  would  cost  us  27  cents  per 
gross  to  produce.  These  bells  are  sold  to  the  jobber  by  the  importer 
at  30  cents  per  gross.  The  importer  sells  these  goods  at  a  profit 
of  10  per  cent.  This  30  cents  then  represents  the  100  per  cent  of 
cost  (duty  paid)  and  the  10  per  cent  profit.  The  cost  (duty  paid), 
therefore  is  27  i  cents  per  gross.  This  27  J  cents  now  represents  the  100 
per  cent  billed  to  the  importer  and  the  35  per  cent  duty;  the  cost 
as  billed  to  the  importer  is,  therefore,  20i  cents. 

In  this  class  of  goods  a  manufacturer  can  not  possibly  sell  at  less 
than  20  per  cent  profit,  as  he  must  figure  his  running  expenses  into 
the  goods  and  also  allow  for  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery  and 
breakage  of  dies.  Granting  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  mates  in 
this  instance  the  mininmm  profit,  this  20J  cents  now  represents  the 
100  per  cent  of  importer's  cost  and  this  20  per  cent  profit.  The 
manufacturer's  cost  price  is  therefore  practically  17  cents  per  gross; 
as  previously  stated,  it  would  cost  us  27  cents  per  gross  to  produce 
this  bell.  We  have  then  a  difference  of  10  cents  per  gross.  These 
goods  weigh  12  ounces  to  the  gross.  The  specific  duty  at  6  cents 
per  pound  would  equal  4V  cents.  The  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
would  equal  4\  cents.  Adding  the  two  we  have  8J  cents,  leaving  a 
difference  of  only  4^  cents  in  the  cost  of  production  of  the  foreign 
article  and  that  of  the  American. 

Bell  No.  5  represents  a  bell  of  foreign  manufacture,  which  is  sold  by 
the  importer  to  the  jobber  at  60  cents  per  gross,  whereas  the  same 
size  costs  us  to  produce  58  cents  per  gross.  Again,  figuring  off  the  10 
per  cent  importer's  profit,  the  33  per  cent  duty,  and  once  more  allow- 
ing that  the  foreign  manufacturer  makes  the  minimum  profit,  we  find 
the  cost  of  the  production  of  the  foreign  article  to  be  34^  cent5.  Tin's 
article  weighs  42  ounces  to  the  gross.     The  specific  duty  at  6  cents 

Eer  pound  would  be  17  cents.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
e  8}  cents.  Added,  would  be  25}  cents.  Added  to  the  cost  price  of 
the  foreitjn  production  would  bring  it  practically  to  60  cents,  or  about 
2  cents  higher  than  the  cost  of  production  of  our  article. 

In  the  case  of  the  fan,  sample  No.  6.  These  are  sold  by  the  importer 
to  the  jobber  at  65  cents  per  gross.     Our  cost  is  63J  cents  per  gross. 
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Again,  figuring  off  the  10  per  cent,  the  35  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  we 
find  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  the  foreign  article  to  be  36i  cents. 
The  weight  per  gross  is  3  pounds.  The  specific  duty  at  6  cents  per 
pound  equals  18  cents.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  equals  9J 
cents.  Added,  equals  27 J  cents;  plus  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  36} 
cents  brings  it  to  63 1  cents,  or  one-eighth  of  a  cent  higher  than  our 
cost  of  production. 

Practically  the  same  ratio  of  comparative  costs  of  production  exist 
throughout  the  entire  line. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  a  specific  duty  of  6  cents  and  a  duty 
of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  about  equalizes  the  cost  of  foreign  and 
domestic  production. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  the  exact  wage  scale  existing  in 
foreign  countries  in  this  line,  it  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  although 
we  are  using  the  same  machines  as  that  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  foreign  article,  the  difference  must  be  caused  by  the  difference 
of  wa^es. 

This  brings  our  petition  strictly  within  the  lines  of  the  Republi- 
can party  platform  in  that  part  of  the  tariff  plank  which  says  that  a 
sufficient  duty  will  be  levied  on  imported  articles  so  as  to  equalize 
the  wage  scale. 

This  industry  is  one  comparatively  young  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
one  in  w^hich  the  field  is  enormous.  Were  sufficient  duty  levied  upon 
the  article  so  as  to  enable  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  wnth 
the  foreign  manufacturer  of  the  goods  it  is  one  which  would  assume 
large  proportions  in  a  few  years. 

The  reason  a  specific  duty  and  ad  valorem  duty  is  asked  for  in 
preference  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  that  6  cents  per  pound  will 
account  for  the  difference  in  cost  between  materials.  Six  cents  per 
pound  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  the  duty  at  present  levied  on 
tissue  papers  m  reams.  The  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  allows  the 
domestic  manufacturer  a  fair  working  margin  to  account  for  his 
manufacturing  expenses,  such  as  rent,  cost  of  gas,  steam,  or  electric 
power,  wear  and  tear  on  machinery,  breakage  of  dies,  etc. 

We  trust  that  coming  as  we  do  strictly  within  the  lines  upon  which 
the  tariff  is  to  be  revised,  our  application  will  be  regarded  favorably. 
Very  respectfully. 

Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co. 


Exhibit  A. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  28, 1908. 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  In  regard  to  the  Christmas-bell  business,  there  are 
some  novelties  in  the  way  of  paper  stars  that  we  can  only  get  on 
import,  and  we  do  not  want  sufficient  quantities  to  make  individual 
shipments.  Also  extra  inducements  were  tendered  us  to  get  the 
order  on  bells.  Both  of  these  matters  influenced  us  to  place  the 
order  elsewhere. 

The  writer  regrets  very  much  to  have  put  you  to  so  much  trouble, 
but  assure  you  that  the  quotations  are  strictly  confidential,  and  I 
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Appreciate  yomf  diaposition  to  meet  o^ur  wishes  m  every  way,  aad 
trust  we  may  be  awe  to  girc  you  some  business  possibly  in  tfm  Ime 
4mt  of  stock  through  the  raH,  if  not  in  some  other  line,  that  will  reigo- 
burse  you  in  a  way  lor  the  time  spent  with  us. 
Yours,  traly, 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 
Per  Ralph  CaKWA»LE,  Je. 


Exhibit  B. 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,  April  4,  1908, 
Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Cobcpany, 

New  Yoric,  K  Y'. 
Gentlemen:  Yours  of  the  2d  at  hand,  and  in  repiy  will  sav  alter 
going  over  our  figures  we  find  that  the  quantity  tnat  we  could  give 
yo^  erf  the  small  paper  bells  is  not  very  heavy.  We  could  use  prob- 
ably 6,000  gross  to  sell  at  d  for  5  cents;  1,200  gross  to  sell  at  2  for  5 
eents;  1,200  gross  to  sell  at  5  cents;  all  red,  heavy  paper.  The  sizes 
you  submit  are  not  right  for  these  selling  prices  as  to  still  give  us  a 
good  margin.  The  bells  that  we  use  should  cost  us  not  far  from  60 
oents,  $2,  and  $4  per  gross. 

We  doubt  whether  this  cfuantity  would  warraDt  yoo  in  getting 
Ufp  special  dies  that  you  could  offer  us  at  about  these  prices. 
Yours,  truly, 

S.  H.  Knox  &  Ck)„ 

Per  CONNABLE. 


H. 


Exhibit  C. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1908, 

Paper  Novelty  Manufacturing  Co., 

New  Y(yHt,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen  :  The  writer  was  in  New  York  this  week^  but  did  not 
have  time  to  stop  in  and  see  you.  We  therefore  reply  to  yours  of 
the  7th  and  will  say  the  5-inch  bell  would  be  all  riffht,  except  price, 
and  would  not  sell  it  at  6  for  &  eents.  You  should  have  sometliing 
in  this  to  cost  not  over  60  cents  per  gross.  The  next  size,  3  for  5 
cents,  your  7-inch  bell  would  do  it  it  did  not  cost  us  over  $1.  You 
did  not  quote  us  on  tliis  in  your  letter  of  April  7,  so  do  not  know  what 
your  price  is. 

Your  9-inch  would  answer  verj^  weH  for  the  2  lor  5  cents  bell,  and 
your  12-inch  possibly  for  the  5-cent  bell,  if  you  would  give  us  8  more 
layers  of  paper.     Tlie  meshes  should  be  glued  a  trifle  closer  together. 

Now  this  gives  you  an  idea  of  what  we  want.  Please  advise  us 
what  you  can  do  in  the  matter. 

Yours,  truly,      .  S.  H.  Knox  &  Co., 

Per  Conn  able. 
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PEBFORATUD  LABELS. 

TIE  A&THUR  C.  EAKEIS  COMPAJTT,  NEW  TOBK  CITT,  ASKS  FOS 
KAIHTEVAirCE  OF  PBESEITT  DUTIES  OV  PEBFO&ATED  LABELS. 

New  York  City,  December  7, 1908. 

COHHITTEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  wish  to  lay  before  you  the  facts  concerning  an 
industry  which,  while  not  of  national  importance  in  itself,  is  never- 
theless well  calculated  to  represent  certain  phases  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. 

We  are  practically  the  sole  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  per- 
forated silver  tickets  used  in  the  put-up  of  fine  cotton  cloths.  We 
are  facing  a  keen  competition  from  England  and  Germany,  where 
the  hand  labor,  which  is  a  lai^e  factor  of  cost,  can  be  had  at  about 
<me-third  of  the  American  standard  wages.  When  you  consider 
that  the  raw  material,  i.  e.,  silver-laid  paper,  has  to  be  imrported,  you 
will  readily  appreciate  that  an  average  duty  of  40  per  cent  on  prac- 
tically labor  which  is  66§  per  cent  cheaper  than  ours  is  not  prohibitory 
to  the  foreigner. 

The  main  argument  which  is  left  us  is  (}uicker  deliveries  and  more 
careful  attention  to  orders  than  the  foreigner  can  give. 

To  sum  up,  as  it  affects  perforated  work  on  silver  or  other  metal 
paj^rs,  the  tariff  ought  to  be  maintained  at  least  on  the  finished  product, 
while  the  duty  on  metal-covered  papers  might  be  lowered. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Arthur  C.  Harris  Company, 
Arthur  C.  Harris,  President. 


PHOTO-GELATIN  PAPER. 

THE   CAMPBELL  ABT   GOMPAJTT,    ELIZABETH,   IT.   J.,   SUBMITS 
STJPPLEMEBTAL  BBIEF  OB  PHOTO-OELATIB  PBE8S. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  December  1,  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washinffton,  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  ask  that  the  products  of  the  photo-gelatin  press 
be  classified  in  the  tariff  schedules  separately  from  other  "printed 
matter,''  excepting  photogravures,  as  both  the  process  and  the  prod- 
ucts differ  entirely  from  other  printed  matter,  and  at  present  are  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  tariff.  We  ask  tluit  the  dutv  on  imports  of 
photo-gelatin  and  photogravure  work,  which  are  similar  in  character, 
be  made  not  less  tnan  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  for  the  reasons  stated 
below  and  in  our  original  brief. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  photo-gelatin  process  is  a  fine  art,  and  the 
work  turneu  out  by  it  is  a  luxury.  The  process  is  very  slow — 500 
sheets  a  day  for  one  press,  as  against  3,000  to  5,000  from  a  type  or 
lithographic  press.  The  cost  of  the  work,  especially  as  a  finer  grade 
of  paper  must  be  used,  is  correspondingly  large.  This  narrows  our 
business  down  to  art  pictures  (samples  of  which  are  hereto  attached) 
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and  to  the  highest  grade  of  commercial  work,  such  as  book  inserts, 
postcards,  expensive  calendars,  and  the  like.  There  is  not  enough 
art  business  to  keep  the  photo-gelatin  concerns  going,  and  the  com- 
mercial work,  on  which  our  very  existence  depends,  is  going  else- 
where, chieflv  to  Germany,  but  also  to  France,  Austria,  and  England. 
If  individuals  or  publishers  want  book  illustrations,  fine  catalogues, 
art  reproductions,  or  high-grade  postcards,  they  order  them  cliiefly 
from  abroad,  unless  they  are  in  a  hurry  for  the  deliver}\  For  more 
than  tliirty  years  this  dainty  and  beautiful  process  has  struggled 
along  in  this  country  without  making  money  for  anybody.  One  after 
another  of  those  engaged  in  it  have  sunk  their  capital,  and  those 
remaining  in  it  are  obfiged  to  rely  on  accessory  lines  of  business  in 
order  to  keep  their  plants  running. 

Abroad  it  is  entirely  different.  In  Germany  huge  factories  opera- 
ting 20  or  more  power  presses  each,  are  running  from  ten  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  and  thousands  of  people  are  employed  and  a  large  fraction 
of  the  output  is  marketed  in  tne  United  States,  coming  in  as  *  Sprinted 
matter,^'  at  25  per  cent,  if  it  does  not  come  in  under  the  head  of 
lithographs,  etc.,  at  a  still  lower  duty.  Here  it  is  not  considered 
important  enough  to  be  mentioned  in  the  tariff,  but  we  can  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  vastlv  important  matter  to  the  eight  or  ten 
concerns  who  have  invested  fcetween  two  and  three  million  dollars  in 
the  business,  and  we  trust  we  are  not  so  small  as  to  escape  notice 
altogether  in  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff.  We  ask  for  at  least  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  photogelatin  and  photogravure  prints  and  cards, 
and  this  could  scarcely  be  called  an  advance  of  the  present  duty 
because  photogelatin  and  photogravure  work  has  not  been  classified 
at  all.  It  would  be  putting  us,  rather  late  to  be  sure,  where  we  belong, 
namely,  in  a  position  to  compete  successfully  with  foreigners  who 
pay  about  one-third  as  much  for  a  longer  da^^'s  work,  and  one-half  as 
much  for  materials  as  we  are  obliged  to.  The  exports  of  photo- 
gelatin work  from  this  country  in  1907  were  practically  nothing, 
probably  less  than  $10,000,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  repro- 
ductions of  copyrighted  pictures  protected  under  the  international 
copyright  law.  The  imports  for  that  year  (1907)  were  $350,000  at  the 
port  of  New  York  alone.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  $150,000 
more  came  in  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports  of  entry, 
making  $500,000  worth  of  photogelatin  imports  alone  without  count- 
ing gravures,  which  also  came  in  as  '  'printed  matter''  on  a  25  per  cent 
duty.  Five  hundred  thousand  of  these  recently  came  from  England 
on  one  consignment,  to  be  framed  and  sold  in  competition  with  our 
own  products. 

Since  submitting  our  original  brief  we  have  carefully  investigated 
the  output  from  the  eight  largest  photo-gelatin  concerns  and  find  it 
to  have  been  less  than  $1 ,000,000  for  1907,  whereas  the  entire  impor- 
tation of  photo-gelatin  and  photogravure  work  at  all  ports  of  entry 
would  run  up  well  toward  that  sum.  In  the  largest  single  item,  post 
cards,  all  of  which  should  have  been  made  here,  we  have  been  put  out 
of  business.  The  plain  cards,  which  are  laid  down  in  New  York, 
duty  and  commission  paid,  at  from  $2  to  $4  per  thousand,  cost 
nearly  double  that  to  manufacture  here;  and  the  colored  cards,  which 
are  -quoted  at  from  $4  to  $5  per  thousand,  are  a  still  more  diflScult 
proposition.  (Attached  are  prices  quoted  by  dealers  to  substantiate 
the  above.) 
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Properly  protected  there  is  no  reason  why  the  photo-gelatin  pro- 
cess should  not  flourish  liere  as  well  as  abroad  and  become  an  impor- 
tant commercial  factor.  It  is  probable  that  an  increased  demand  for 
the  presses  would  bring  about  their  being  built  here  and  thus  create 
a  new  industry. 

The  (question  of  encouraging  and  keeping  alive  the  photo-gelatin 
process  is  one  that  means  more  than  the  mere  welfare  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.  The  process  itself  is  invaluable  for  the  fine  repro- 
duction of  art  pictures,  drawings,  or  natural  objects.  It  is  called  for 
by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  United  States  Fish  dona- 
mission,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Carnegie 
Institute,  and  others.  (Samples  along  these  lines  are  hereto  attached 
as  evidence  both  of  the  Quality  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  work.) 

We  do  not  expect  or  ask  for  a  monopoly  of  the  market  for  our  prod- 
ucts. We  realize  that  the  Government  is  largely  supported  by  the 
duties  imposed  on  importations,  and  we  are  willing  to  stand  our  share 
of  the  burden,  but  a  60  per  cent  dut v  would  by  no  means  be  ])ro- 
hibitive,  and  if  imports  fell  off  one-half,  which  is  extremely  improb- 
able, the  government  revenues  would  be  greater  than  they  are  to-day 
with  a  25  per  cent  duty,  and  the  other  half  of  the  business  would  be 
the  salvation  of  those  who  in  thirty  years  have  never  asked  for  help 
or  protection,  but  who  sorely  need  it  now. 

Campbell  Art  Company, 
Arthur  F.  Rice,  Vice-President, 


Exhibit  A. 

New  York,  November  18,  1908. 
The  Campbell  Art  Company,  City. 

Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  17th,  we  are  sending 
you,  under  separate  cover,  samples  of  our  plain  photo-gelatin  cards 
"and  offer  you  same  in  lots  of  25,000;  that  is,  1,000  each  of  25  subjects, 
at  $3.25  per  1,000.  The  same  cards  in  hand  painted  would  cost  $5 
per  thousand  extra. 

We  are  also  inclosing  you  some  samples  of  the  hand-painted  cards, 
and  should  be  pleased  to  soon  hear  from  you  again. 

We  have  a  cheaper  hand-colored  card  which  we  offer  at  $7.50  per 
thousand,  and  if  you  want  to  see  samples  kindly  let  us  hear  from  you. 
Oiu"  terms  are  2  per  cent  ten  days,  or  thirty  days  net,  after  receipt  of 
goods.    • 

Hoping  to  soon  hear  from  you,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Laessig  &  Co. 
Per  W.  E.  Gernan. 
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Exhibit  B. 

.   N«w  York,  November  18,  1908. 
Campbell  Akt  Company, 

New  York,  iV.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  instant,  will  say 
that  we  can  make  delivery  of  black  and  white  ^latin  cards  in  eight 
weeks  after  receipt  of  photos.  Advance  samples  a,re  generally  re- 
ceived after  five  or  six  weeks,  and  the  goods  arrive  two  weeks  utter. 
If  25  subjects  are  ordered  at  one  time,  we  can  quote  you  $3.10  per 
1,000,  and  the  same  card  hand-colored  style,  best  quality,  at  $5.75  per 
1,000  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  2  per  cent  ten  days,  or  thirty  days  net. 

We  also  print  500  of  a  subject  in  these  two  styles  if  necessary,  but 
of  course  tne  prices  are,  in  proportion  to  the  larger  quantity,  much 
higher. 

We  inclose  you  herewith  a  few  samples  of  our  works,  and,  hoping 
that  you  will  favor  us  with  your  esteemed  commands,  we  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Newfield  &  Newfieu). 

P.  S. — If  you  desire  to  buy  in  marks  at  the  factory,  you  do  pay  all 
charges  from  either  Berlin  or  Frankfort  to  this  port.  You  cui  save 
about  5  per  cent  on  the  above  quoted  prices,  but  this  would  only  pay 
you  if  you  get  shipments  of  not  less  than  50  mille  at  a  time. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SUPPLIES. 

THE  EASTMAir  KODAK  COMPAmr  URGES  BETElTTIOir   OF  PKES- 
EVT  DUTY  ON  PHOTOG&APHIC  FILMS,  CAMERAS,  AITD  PLATES. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  SO,  1908, 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  respectfully 
urges  that  the  import  duty  on  photographic  papers  and  photographic 
films  and  cameras  should  not  be  reduced,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  duty  on  the  finished  product  should  be  retained,  because  the 
company  pays  duty  on  enormous  quantities  of  the  raw  materia!  which 
it  uses  and  which  it  is  obliged  to  import  from  foreign  coimtries,  which 
duty  is  as  great,  and  in  some  cases  greater,  than  the  import  duty  upon 
the  finished  product. 

This  company  manufactures  sensitized  photographic  papers,  photo- 
graphic films,  photographic  dry  plates,  photographic  cameras  (kodaks), 
and  various  other  photographic  supplies. 

In  manufacturing  it  uses,  among  other  things,  photographic  gela- 
tin, raw  photographic  paper,  raw  baryta-coated  paper,  and  glass  for 
photographic  plates,  in  large  quantities. 

It  is  ooliged  to  import  all  of  the  above  materials  from  forei^ 
countries,  either  for  the  reason  that  the  same  is  not  manufactured  in 
this  country  or  because  there  is  none  manufactured  in  this  country 
which  is  suitable  for  its  use. 

Upon  these  imports  it  pays  under  the  present  tariff  the  following 
rates : 
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Photogmphie  gelatia  15  eenitA  per  pound  dod  20  per  aeni  ad 
valorem  (fw«r.  23). 

Baw  photo0:«phic  paper  for  seiisitizing  or  baryta  coating,  3  eeate 
per  poujod  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  398). 

Baryta-coaled  paper  lor  &ensiimiigj  30  per  cent  ad  vakxrem  (par. 
398).  ^ 

Glass  for  photographic  plates,  from  If  oents  to  2f  cents  per  pound, 
depending  upon  size  of  sheets  (par.  101). 

The  duty  on  photographic  mm  and  photographic  plates  is  25  per 
eeat  ad  valorem  (par.  458). 

Tike  duty  on  sensitized  photograpluc  paper  is  30  per  ceat  ad  vaL>- 
rem  (par.  ^98). 

T^  dutj  on  cameras  is  45  pe^  cent  ad  valorem  (par.  111). 

It  is  plam,  therefore,  that  as  the  company  is  obliged  to  purchase  the 
raw  materials  above  mentioned  from  foreign  countries  aad  pay  a 
duty  thea^eon  of  30  per  cent  or  «iore,  the  duty  on  the  finished  product, 
viz,  filius,  sensitized  photographic  p>aper  and  photographic  plates, 
shoukl  not  be  reduced. 

2.  The  duty  on  photographic  films  and  photographic  sensitized 
paper  should  not  be  reduced,  because  such  reduction  would  directly 
tend  to  drive  the  business  away  from  the  United  States  to  England, 
(jierniany ,  and  France,  in  whicfi  countries  competing  films,  sensitized 
papers  and  photographic  plates  are  now  manufactured. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  6,000  wage^arners  are  employeil  in  the 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  photographic  goods. 

The  average  wages  paid  to  employees  in  the  factory  of  this  company 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  the  films,  papers,  and  plates  4U)ove 
referred  to,  are  manufactured,  are  as  follows: 

Per  week. 

Girls  and  women $8. 00  to  $11.  00 

Boys 8.  00  to    10. 00 

Hen  <average) 14. 00 

The  wages  paid  for  similar  services  in  a  corresponding  photographic 
factory,  located  at  Harrow^  England,  a  few  miles  from  London,  are 
as  follows : 

Per  wflek. 

Girlfl  and  women $3.  00  to  $4. 00 

Boys 2.  60  to   3.00 

Men 6. 00  to    7.00 

The  above  figrures  show"  that  this  company  is  paying  in  a  similar 
factory  in  the  tJnited  States  more  than  three  times  as  much  to  the 
boys,  and  more  than  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  to  the  girls, 
and  more  than  twice  as  much  to  the  men,  as  is  paid  in  the  English 
factory. 

(The  reason  that  in  England  the  girls  are  paid  more  than  the  boys 
is  that  boys  are  employed  at  a  younger  age  than  girls.) 

Even  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  finished  product,  English 
and  French  films  are  imported  into  and  sold  in  this  countr}'^  in  compe- 
tition with  American  film. 

The  main  reason  \\iiy  they  are  able  to  do  this  is  that  they  pay  so 
mucii  less  for  labor. 

Should  the  present  duty  be  decreased,  foreign  manufacturers 
could  place  their  film  on  the  market  in  this  coimtry  at  a  less  cost  than 
that  at  which  our  goods  can  be  manufactured,  by  reason  of  the  smaller 
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wages  paid  by  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  manufacture  of  the  film 
and  the  advantage  which  they  have  in  not  being  compelled  to  pay 
duty  on  raw  materials.  The  result  would  necessarily  be  a  large 
reduction  in  the  total  amount  of  goods  manufactured  in  this  country 
and  the  discharge  from  our  factories  of  a  corresponding  number  of 
employees. 

We  could  not  retain  such  employees,  not  only  because  we  would 
not  have  work  for  them  to  do  but  because  they  would  not  stay  at  the 
necessarilv  reduced  wages. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  wages  paid  in  our  factory  have 
increased,  the  price  of  films  is  less  than  it  was  when  first  introduced, 
about  January  1,  1890,  the  prices  of  sensitized  plates  and  paper  have 
steadily  decreased,  and  the  price  of  cameras  has  shown  a  still  larger 
decrease,  although  the  prices  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  raw  mate- 
rials have  increased  very  greatly. 

Until  Congress  has  the  right  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages  which  are  to  be 
paid  it  should  not  decrease  the  present  duty  on  fflms  and  sensitized 
papers,  and  thus  deliberately  drive  a  large  volume  of  trade  from  this 
country  to  foreign  countries. 

3.  Film  photography  was  first  made  practicable  for  general  use 
in  this  country. 

Amateur  photography  was  practically  unknown  until,  by  the  invent- 
ive genius  and  business  ability  of  American  inventors  and  manufac- 
turers, the  taking,  developing,  and  printing  of  pictures  became  so 
simple  and  so  cheap  that  children  could  take  accurate  and  beautiful 
pictures  and  people  of  moderate  means  could  afford  to  use  the  camera. 

The  products  of  this  inventive  genius  and  business  ability  have 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  science,  to  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
and  to  very  many  other  different  kinds  of  business,  and  have  been  a 
means  of  education  and  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  millions  of  people 
in  this  country,  and  thousands  of  men  and  women  have  been  given 
employment  at  good  wages. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  American 
inventors  and  manufacturers  and  have  attempted  to  profit  by  the  nroc- 
esses  and  inventions  which  were  discovered  and  first  introduced  here. 

Every  film  camera  and  every  photographic  film  made  in  foreign 
countries  is  an  imitation  of,  or  an  attempted  imitation  of,  cameras  and 
films  made  in  this  countr}^. 

It  would  be  unfair  for  Congress  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  finished 
product,  and  thus  deliberately  offer  aid  and  inducement  to  foreign 
manufacturers  to  land  their  goods  on  our  shores  and  to  compete  on  an 
equal  footing  with  American  manufacturers,  after  such  forei^^n  manu- 
facturers have  succeeded  in  making  a  competing  article  by  imitating 
as  far  as  possible  our  processes  and  pirating  our  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries. 

In  conclusion,  we  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  estimated 
that  upward  of  60  per  cent  of  goods  of  our  manufacture  is  used  by 
amateurs,  and  that  such  goods  are  luxuries  as  distinguished  from 
necessities.  Under  the  well-recognized  policy  of  this  Goveniment 
luxuries  are  made  subject  to  an  import  duty  when  revenue  is  to  be 
raised  and  American  industries  are  to  be  protected  against  foreign 
cheap-labor  competition. 
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For  the  above  reasons  we  respectfully  submit  that  if  any  change  is 
made  in  the  duty  on  imported  photographic  films,  sensitized  photo- 
graphic papers,  sensitized  photographic  plates,  ana  cameras,  the  rate 
should  be  increased  rather  than  diminished,  and  that  it  certainly 
should  not  be  decreased. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
By  George  Eastman, 

Treasurer  and  General  Ma/nager, 


PRINT  PAPER. 

AKTHUK  C.  HASTINGS,  ITEW  YOEK  CITY,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAl 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  PEINT  PAPEE. 

New  York,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^yay8  and  Means  Committee  ^  Washingtonj  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  your  kind 
request  for  information  from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint  as  to  what 
the  effect  would  be  on  the  paper  manufacturers  by  the  removal  of  the 
duty  of  $6  per  ton  on  printing  paper;  also  the  answer  to  the  request 
of  Mr.  Underwood  at  the  proceedmgs  on  November  21,  evening  ses- 
sion; also  the  request  of  Mr.  Gaines  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  a 
single  paper  of  certain  size  and  weight.  1  will  make  each  of  these 
calculations  and  attach  hereto.  The  actual  cost  conditions  in  other 
countries  than  our  own  make  it  necessary  that  the  present  duty  be 
retained  if  the  paper  manufacturers  in  the  news  or  wood  papers,  or 
so-called  wood  papers,  are  to  continue  in  business.  I  believe  that 
there  has  been  enough  testimony  before  your  committee  and  the 
select  committee  of  Congress  to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  adequate 
return  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  paper-manufacturing  business  in 
the  last  twenty-nve  years,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  dut}'^  would 
mean  in  a  very  short  time  the  actual  extinction  of  the  average  United 
States  paper  mills  making  so-called  wood  papers. 

On  behalf  of  the  association  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  very  courteous  treatment  they  extended 
to  us  and  the  time  given  the  members  of  the  association  when  in 
Washington. 

Yours,  respect  fully,  ,  Artiittr  C.  Hastings, 

President. 


Exhibit  A. 

New  York,  December  3,  1908, 

MEMORANDUM   OF   COMPARATIVE   COST  OF   NEWS   PAPER   AS   COMPARED 
WITH   OTHER    COUNTRIES. 

The  figures  which  are  used  in  this  compilation  are  gathered  from 
reports  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  from  pay- 
roll sheets  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  and  would  be  more 
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correct  probably  than  any  figureB,  coming  from  an  indivLduei  mill. 
Based  upon  these  figures,  the  rates  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  for  a  ton  of 
finished  paper  is,  in  the  United  States,  about  tS;  in  Canada,  %5M; 
Norway  and  Sweden^  $2.22;  Germany,  $2.48;  Austria,  $2.09;  so  that  the 
difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  in  wages  alone  for  all  the  countries 
named,  except  Candida,  is  nearly  the  amount  of  duty,  or  $6  a  ton. 
Taking  the  lower  cost  of  material  used  in  a  paper  mill  which  a  United 
States  manufacturer  lias  to  pay  the  difference  of  coming  from  these 
countries,  their  cost  of  production  is  more  than  $6  a  ton  less  than  ours. 
As  to  the  Canadian  duty,  which  is  $2.54  a  ton  on  labor  alone,  there 
should  be  added  the  saving  made  in  manufacture  in  Canada  over  the 
United  States  mill  through  their  cheaper  supply  of  wood,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  actual  labor  in  the  woods  is  clieaper  there  than  in  the 
United  States  and  the.  fact  that  many  of  the  mills  have  the  wood 
delivered  to  them  from  the  river  without  any  freight.  These  two 
items  alone,  labor  and  wood,  would  practically  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  cost  amounting  to  the  present  tariff.  The  matter  of.  cost  has 
been  gone  into  so  exhaustively  by  your  committee  and  the  select 
committee  of  Congress  that  this  information  could  be  gotten  ia  detail 
much  more  readily  than  I  could  give  it  to  you. 

When  the  manufacturers  of  paper  in  this  country  do  not  have 
enough  business  to  keep  their  nulls  fully  supplied  with  orders,  prices 
naturally  go  down.  When  there  is  more  than  enough  business  to 
keep  them  suppUed  the  prices  naturally  go  up,  and  foreign  paper 
comes  in,  as  the  foreigner  can  export  to  this  country  profitably  at  any 
time,  pay  the  duty,  and  leave  him  a  profit.  In  Germany  they  can  ex- 
port tneir  surplus  at  an  actual  manufacturing  loss  and  keep  their 
prices  up  in  the  home  market.  If  the  duty  were  removed  it  can  be 
readily  seen  what  the  outcome  would  be. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Arthur  C.  Hastings,  President. 


ExHinrr  B. 

New  York,  December  5,  1908, 

MEMORANDUM  OF   SAVING   IF  DIH^Y   WERE   REMOVED  AND  THE  SAVING 
ACCRl  ED   TO   THE    PniCHASER. 

AVhile  I  do  not  admit  that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  news  paper 
would  result  in  a  saving  to  the  publishers  of  the  duty  collected,  sup- 
posing for  the  sake  of  argument  that  it  did,  an  eigfit-page  paper  of 
the  Staats  Zeitung  size,  of  New  York  City,  of  the  date  of  December  3, 
1908,  as  an  example,  1 ,000  copies  would  weigh  1 20  pounds.  At  2i  cents 
per  pound,  the  cost  would  be  S2. 70,  or  the  cost  per  single  copy  of  2j'V 
mills.  The  present  duty,  amounting  to  $6  per  ton,  would  amount 
on  1,000  copies  to  36  cents,  or  on  a  single  copy  to  thirty-six  one 
hundredths  of  a  mill.  It  takes  8  papers  to  weigh  1  pound.  On  the 
average  rural  newspapers  using  a  sheet  of  paper  30  inches  by  44 
inches,  weighing  100  pounds  to  1,000  sheets,  having  a  weekly  circula- 
tion of,  say,  1,000  copies  or  52,000  copies  in  a  year,  the  saving  would 
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be,  if  the  price  were  2\  cents  per  pounds  SI 5.60,  or  on  a  single  copy 
three-tenins  of  a  mill.  It  would  take  10  papers  of  this  size  to 
weigh  1  pound. 

Aethub  C.  Hastings- 


ROOFIXG  FELTS  AND  WOOLEN  RAGS- 
TEE  VOLNEY  PAPEE  COMPANY,  FUITOir,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  EETEHTTIOIT 
OF  PEESENT  DUTY  ON  BOOPING  FELTS. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  November  17;  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman^ 

And  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washingtonj  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  submit  herewith  a  sample  of  paper  used  by 
manufacturers  of  ready-made  roofings.  It  is  called  ** roofing"  or 
** saturating  felt."  When  saturated  witli  asphalt  or  tar,  it  is  made 
into  roofings.  This  paper  is  made  from  satinet  garments,  cotton  and 
woolen  rags. 

There  are  25  mills  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  felt  papers  of  various  grades  viho  employ  about  2,600  men.  The 
daily  capacity  of  these  mills  is  approximately  650  tons,  or  200,000 
tons  per  year. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  paper  250,000  tons  of  rags  of  various 
grades  are  used.  The  average  cost  of  the  rags  is  approximately  $20 
per  ton.     The  total  consumption  of  rags  is  valued  at,  say,  $5,000,000. 

We  are  advised  by  a  collector  of  customs  that  the  import  duty  on 
this  class  of  paper  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  that  of  fore^;n 
countries  we  respectfully  request  that  this  small  import  duty  be 
retained. 

foreign  rags. 

During  the  year  1907  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
duty  free,  80,000  tons  of  cotton  rags.  Uf  this  amount  perhaps  35,000 
tons  were  used  in  the  maufacture  of  roofing  felts,  which  would  indicate 
that  215,000  tons  of  this  low  grade  of  rags  were  gathered  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  two  years  new  uses  have  been  found  for  this  low 

grade  of  rags.     Slioddy  mills  are  now  using  them.     They  are  put 

^through  a  picker  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  mattresses, 

horse  collars,  and  for  stuffing  toys.     This  reduces  the  amount  of  stock 

available  for  saturating  felts. 

To  make  soft  saturating  felts  it  requires  rags  containing  a  percen- 
tage of  wool.  One  hundred  pounds  of  soft  saturating  felt  must  absorb 
160  pounds  of  tar. 

If  rags  containing  some  wool  and  costing  not  to  exceed  \\  cents  per 
pound  were  admitted  duty  free,  it  would  enable  the  felt-paper  manu- 
racturers  to  secure  the  low  grade  of  satinets,  which  are  necessary. 
The  old  satinet  garments  contain  a  small  percentage  of  wool  and  pro- 
duce better  saturating  paper.  This  will  be  an  advantage  to  con- 
sumers without  increasing  the  cost  of  the  roofing. 
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We  therefore  ask  that  rags  containing  a  small  percentage  of  wool 
and  costing  not  to  exceed  1 J  cents  per  pound  be  admitted  duty  free. 
We  trust  that  you  will  give  these  facts  your  careful  consideration 
and  if  possible  grant  our  requests. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

VoLNEY  Paper  Company, 
G.  G.  Chauncey,  Secretary. 


STRAWBOARD. 

THE  CALIFOBNIA  PAPER  AND  BOABD  MILLS,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
ASK  FOR  A  HIGHER  DUTY  ON  STRAWBOARD. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  20,  1908. 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham,  M.  C, 

WasldrKjton,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Needham: 

We  are  the  only  company  left  on  this  coast  manufacturing  straw- 
boards,  all  the  others  having  gone  to  the  wall.  We  have  been  forced 
through  foreign  competition  on  strawboard  to  almost  abandon  the 
production  of  that  important  article. 

This  board  is  made  from  straw  produced  by  the  farmer  and  with 
the  use  of  lime  and  other  products  manufactured  on  this  coast. 
The  market  is  now  being  supplied  with  strawboard  from  Japan,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland. 

Tfie  lowest  labor  that  we  have  in  our  employ  is  $1.75  per  day,  and 
this  varies  up  to  $5  per  day.  Our  last  figures  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion show  that  it  costs  us  $27.88  to  produce  a  ton. 

The  receiver  of  the  United  Boxboard  Company,  which  failed  in 
the  East  recently,  in  his  printed  report  shows  that  it  cost  them  East 
about  $26.  No  doubt  the  difference  being  in  slightly  reduced  com- 
mon labor. 

A  wholesale  paper  house  here  has  lately  contracted  for  500  tons  of 
strawboard  from  Holland  at  $28.50  per  ton  delivered  in  this  city, 
duty  and  freight  paid. 

As  the  raw  material  costs  them  very  near  as  much  as  it  does  us, 
vou  will  see  the  difference  is  almost  entirely  in  the  cost  of  labor, 
deducting  freight  and  the  present  tariff,  they  only  receive  about  $16 
for  their  boards  at  the  mill,  whereas  it  costs  us  at  least  $10  more  per- 
ton  to  produce  the  same  board  at  our  mill,  which  difference  is  repre- 
sented in  the  increased  wages  we  pay  our  help. 

Under  the  circumstances,  not  only  should  the  duty  not  be  reduced 
on  strawboard,  but,  in  order  to  Keep  this  industry  from  entirely 
ceasing^  it  should  be  increased. 

If  tins  were  done  we  would  be  able  to  use  more  raw  material  pro- 
duced by  the  farmer  and  other  products  of  the  producer  in  this  State, 
keep  our  present  help  at  their  present  wages,  and  our  money  on  tliis 
coast,  instead  of  sending  it  abroad. 

I  am  WTiting  to  you  personally  because  of  my  old  acquaintance 
with  you,  and  also  because  this  company  is  the  only  one  on  this  coast 
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engaged  in  this  form  of  business,  and  it  was  impossible  to  join  with 
any  other  interests  in  presenting  the  matter. 

Japanese  strawboard  is  seUing  in  this  market,  duty  and  freight 
paid,  for  $28  to  $30  per  ton,  according  to  sizes. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  attention  that  you  may  give  this 
request,  and  hoping  to  hear  favorably  from  you  in  regard  to  it,  I  am^ 
Very  truly,  yours, 

M.  R.  HiGGiNs,  President. 


SWEDISH  KRAFT  PAPERS. 

THE  HUBBS  &  CORNING  COMPANY,  BALTIMOBE,  MD.,  SUBMITS 
BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  KEAFT  AND  GBEASE-PBOOF  PAPEBS. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  December  Sj  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  ^yays  and  Afeans, 

Washingtorij  I).  C. 

De.ui  Sir:  Having  listened  with  much  interest  to  tlie  proceedings 

of  Saturday,  November  21,  190S,  before  your  honorable  committee  oii 

Schedule  M,  pulp,  pai)cr,  and  books,  I  wish  to  submit  some  facts  for 

your  consideration  on  the  so-called  Swedish  kraf t  (strong)  papers,  also 

f»archmvn  or  j)orgamyn,  and  grease-proof  papers.  In  submittim^  these 
acts  I  do  so  in  behalf  of  llubbs  &  Corning  Company  (Incorporated ) ,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ,  and  New  York  City,  dealers  or  jobbers  in  domestic  wrapping 
papers  and  importers  of  the  above-mentioned  foreign  papers,  and  last 
but  not  least  the  wTapping  paper  consuming  public  generally.  These 
papers  now.pav  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  umler  paragraph  402, 
and  we  strongly  urge  and  recommend  no  raise  in  this  rate  nor  change 
in  classification.  It  has  been  full\^  demonstrated  that  kraft  })apers 
can  be  produced  in  this  country,  to  compete  with  the  imported,  and 
at  a  profit.  There  are  at  the  present  time  three  large  and  progressive 
mills  in  this  country  manufacturing  a  similar  article,  and,  we  under- 
stand, from  pulp  manufactured  by  themselves.  A  fourth  mill  manu- 
factured such  a  paper  from  pulp  made  in  Canada,  on  which  they  pay 
an  import  dutv  into  this  country.  A  fifth  mill,  recently  built,  we  are 
told,  equipped  themselves  with  machinery  for  manufacturing  papers 
of  the  ** sulphate^'  process,  or  kraft  papers. 

I  respectfully  submit  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  mills 
have  gone  to  the  expense  of  installing  new  machinery  and  making 
possibly  expensive  alterations  in  their  plants  necessary  to  produce  an 
article  in  wnich  they  can  see  no  profit. 

The  home  manufacturer  has  a  protection  over  and  above  the  25  per 
cent  duty  now  existing  in  the  amount  of  expense  incurred  in  importmg 
and  warehousing  the  foreign  article,  wdiich  on  an  importation  of  5 
tons  amounts  to  betw^een  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  hundredweight. 
There  are  fixed  charges,  such  as  consular  fees,  wharfage,  and  labor 
charges  at  dock,  at  times  high  rates  of  foreign  exchange,  marine 
insurance,  and  in  most  Atlantic  coast  ports  there  is  either  a  lighterage 
charge  to  docks  closer  and  cartage  to  warehouse,  or  an  extremely 
long  and  expensive  cartage. 
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The  American  manufacturer,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have 
seen  the  growth  of  imported  goods  and  hare  risen  to  meet  it  by  pro- 
docTi^  a  competitire  article,  want  a  tariff  sufficiently  high  to  enable 
them  to  continue  the  short  method  production  of  poorer  and  weaker 
wrapping  papers,  and  the  further  destruction  of  our  forests.  They 
do  not  want  to  admit,  without  a  struggle,  that  the  old  methods  are 
* 'passe,"  and  that  the  public  are  demanding  a  better  and  stronger 
wrapping  paper  for  the  protection  of  their  merchandise,  and  if  home 
mills  can  produce  such  a  paper,  and  it  has  been  proven  they  can  at  a 
profit,  why  then  should  the  wrapping  paper  consuming  public  be 
made  to  suffer  by  an  increase  of  d\ity?  Buch  an  increase  would  dis- 
courage the  manufacturer  of  what  has  become  a  necessary  article  in 
this  countr}' — a  strong  paper  without  unnecessary  weight;  inasmuch 
as  it  would  entail  an  extra  expense  to  equip  domestic  mills  ^ith  the 
necessary  machinery  for  making  kraft  papers,  it  is  not  likely,  under 
a  higher  tariff,  that  they  would  go  to  this  expense,  but  would  be  sat- 
isfied to  continue  along  the  same  old  lines,  grmding  up  our  pulp  wood 
faster  than  is  necessary,  were  they  making  a  stronger,  tlunner,  and 
better  paper. 

A  higher  duty  will  do  exactly  what  the  American  manufacturers 
of  wrapping  paper  are  arguing  for,  keep  out  the  foreign  paper  and 
keep  down  the  standard  of  quality  of  American  made  goods  below  the 
point  of  efficiency.  The  whole  trouble  has  been  that  home  manufac- 
turers have  not  studied  the  best  interests  of  the  consumers  by  making 
a  paper  sufficiently  good  and  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  light 
enough  in  weight  to  be  attractive  in  price.  Had  they  done  so  the 
foreign  article  could  never  have  gained  a  hold  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  think  the  duty  should  be  so  high  that  it  enables  the 
American  manufacturer  to  make  money  without  using  the  necessary 
amount  of  brains,  and  competition  is  the  only  encouragement  for 
superiority  in  one  Une  of  American  goods  over  another.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  has  the  cure  for  the  ailment  in  his  own  brains  and 
hands,  which  Providence  has  given  him  to  use  for  his  own  advanc  ement. 

We  can  not  all  be  manufacturers;  if  we  could  I  would  say  give  us  a 
higher  tariff,  but  some  of  us  have  to  be  dealers,  consumers,  and  even 
importers,  and  need  protection  as  well  as  the  manufacturers. 

The  gentleman  who  represented  the  wrapping-paper  manufacturers 
before  your  honorable  committee  gave  comparisons  in  costs  and 
selling  prices  of  a  60  per  cent  sulphite  paper  made  in  this  country, 
against  the  forei^  kraft  paper,  which  is  a  100  per  cent  chemical  nuip 
paper,  and  this  is  in  no  sense  a  fair  comparison.  He  should  nave 
compared  the  foreign  kraft  papers  with  a  paper  made  from  what  is 
known  as  pure  slow-cooked  or  Meisterlich  sulphite  puJp,  and  the 
difference  in  weight  and  cost  per  ream  for  the  same  strength  would 
have  been  nearer  equal.  His  comparison  was  ridiculous  and  mislead- 
ing. Using  this  gentleman's  figures  for  making  and  shrinkage  as  a 
basis,  which  is  conceded  to  be  about  correct,  in  the  first  place  the  mill 
making  paper  to-day  profitably  has  to  have  its  own  sulphite  plant 
and  paper  machine.  At  this  rate  sulphite  would  cost  $30  per  ton  or 
$1.50  per  hundredweight;  shrinkage  would  be  10  per  cent,  which 
would  be  15  cents  per  hundredweight;  the  manipulation  and  manu- 
facturing costs  80  cents  per  hundredweight;  in  other  words,  pulp 
made  and  turned  into  paper  at  S2.45  per  hundredweight,  giving  a 
pure  sulphite  paper  of  the  ordinary  quick-cooked  sulphite. 
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The  slow-cooked  or  Meisterlich  process  woold  eodt  $35  per  ton  at 
the  miB,  or  $1.75  per  htmdrerfweight ;  shrinkage  at  10  per  cent  would 
be  17 i  cents  per  hundredweight;  manipulation,  80  cents  per  bundred- 
we^t;  total,  $2.72i  per  hundretl weight.  Allowing  the  mil!  a  profit 
of  JIO  per  ton,  or  5f)  cents  per  hundredweight,  would  make  the  cost 
at  auick-cooked  finished  jmper  $2.^5  per  hundredweight  and  the  slow- 
cooked  finished  paper  $3.22A  per  hundredweight.     In  other  words, 

35  pounds  pure  sufphite,  quick  cooked,  would  cost  $1.02}  per  ream 
of  480  sheets,  24  by  36  inches,  and  would  test  and  give  a  wearing 
strength  better  than  25  pounds  to  a  ream  of  480  sheets,  24  by  36  inches, 
of  pure  kraft  imported  paper.     Twenty-fiTe  pounds  per  ream,  24  by 

36  inches,  paper  made  by  the  slow^-cooked  process  in  tni»  country  tests 
practically  the  same  as  the  same  weight  and  thickness  of  imported 
Kraft  paper  and  would  cost  the  mill  78  cents  per  ream,  so  that  it  is 
much  cheaper  paper  to  use  than  the  kraft  paper. 

The  gentleman's  statements  are  unreasonable  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  figuring  $35  per  ton  as  the  cost  of  sulphite,  whereas  that  is  a 
good,  lon^,  Bberal  price.  He  has  no  riffht  to  figure  an  adulterated 
paper  agamst  a  pure  article,  which  he  nas  done  by  figuring  40  per 
cent  ground  wood  and  60  per  cent  sulphite.  The  ground  wood  does 
not  add  anything  to  the  papxer  as  far  as  wrapping  qualities  go.  It  only 
cheapens  tne  quahty,  as  it  has  no  strength.  He  uses  the  freight  fate 
of  $4  per  ton,  or  20  cents  per  hundredweight,  in  his  comparison  on  the 
domestic  paper  only,  which  is  exceptionally  high,  as  freight  rates  will 
not  average  over  15  cents  per  hundredweight.  He  allows  no  freight 
on  the  imported  kraft  paper,  and  the  only  place  the  kraft  paper  can  be 
bought  without  freight  is  at  seaport  towns;  and  the  consumption  of 
kraft  paper  in  seaport  towns  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  what  in 
used  in  tne  country,  for  it  is  principally  used  in  manufacturing  pur- 
poses of  all  kinds. 

In  figuring  on  kraft  paper  he  figures  25-pound  basis,  which  always 
costs  more  tnan  the  heavier  weight;  he  adds  25  per  cent  duty  and 
nothing  else,  while  to  land  this  paper  at  the  warenouse  even  in  sea- 
port towns  would  add  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  hundredweight  to  his 
%ures.  Then  again  he  admits  the  cost  of  the  adulterated  (60  per 
cent  sulphite  and  40  per  cent  ground  wood)  paper  would  be  $2.55 
per  hundredweight,  including  the  extravagant  freight,  and  then  fig- 
ures the  price  to  the  consumer  at  3\  cents  per  pound,  which  puts  on 
the  handsome  profit  of  70  cents  per  hundredweight — almost  30  per 
cent. 

Now  taking  his  cost  for  the  foreign  paper  in  25-pound  basis  at 
$3.75  per  hundredweight,  adding  extra  such  as  interest,  insurance, 
consular  fees,  brokerage  fees,  dockage,  etc.,  and  this  would  bring 
his  cost  to  4  cents  per  pound,  but  he  is  wrong  in  his  figuring,  for 
No.  1  kraft  paper  25-pound  basis  can  not  be  brought  into  this 
country  and  delivered  in  warehouses  for  anything  like  this  price; 
and,  furthermore,  is  not  offered  to  the  consumer  at  4i  cents  per 
pound,  but  would  average  nearer  4f  cents  per  pound  for  this  weignt. 
So  you  can  see  it  is  not  a  case  of  cheapness  either  by  comparison  of 
weights,  using  lighter  weight  in  foreign  than  in  domestic,  or  by 
actual  price  of  the  goods,  out  simply  the  fact  there  is  not  enough 
first-class  paper  made  here,  because  tne  mills  prefer  to  make  tonnage 
product  and  make  a  cheaper  article  and  make  more  pounds,  whereas 
the  consumer  desires  a  light-weight,  strong  wrapper. 
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He  should  have  figured  his  profits  equal,  givmg  each  a  fair  showing, 
and  if  he  is  goin^  to  figure  freight,  figure  the  quantity  of  kraft  paper 
that  gees  to  the  interior,  and  add  to  this  20  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  freight,  as  he  has  done  on  the  domestic  paper,  which  is  only  right, 
it  would  bring  the  kraft  paper  up  and  make  it  all  the  more  prohibitory 
at  its  present  price  and  rate  oi  duty;  and  if  you  compare  qualities 
you  have  to  compare  the  best  quality  and  100  per  cent  of  the  best 
quality  of  the  pulp  made  here  against  the  same  percentage  of  the  best 
quality  of  pulp  made  abroad.  The  foreign  pulp  can  be  brought  in 
here  and  manufactured,  including  $2.25  per  hundredweight  for  the 

Eulp.  22  cents  per  hundredw^eight  for  shrinkage,  and  80  cents  per 
unaredvreight  for  making,  and  15  cents  per  hundredweight  for 
freight;  total  $3.42,  showing  that  the  pulp  can  be  brought  here  and 
krarb  paper  manufactured  in  this  country  cheaper  than  the  paper 
itself  can  be  imported,  and  we  further  feel  confident  that  the  pulp 
can  be  made  in  this  country  just  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  made  in  any 
other  countrv,  for  >ve  have  the  w^ood,  and  the  manufacturing  of  pulp 
is  a  chemical  process  taking  very  little  labor  in  comparison  with  the 
machine  work,  and  the  machine  end  of  it  and  the  chemical  end  of 
it  costs  practically  the  same  in  one  country  as  in  another. 

Your  committee  has  already  heard  facts  concerning  parchmyn 
or  pergamyn  and  grease-proof  papers  from  a  manufacturer  of  these 
papers  in  this  country,  snowing  that  under  an  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  business  during  the  so-called  panic  of  1907  and  a  tariff 
on  the  foreign  article  of  25  per  cent,  this  manufacturer  was  blessed 
inasmuch  as  he  stated  he  had  made  a  profit  of  approximately  $10,000, 
or  3  per  cent,  on  his  capital  invested.  Tliis  mill  started  to  make  these 
papers  on  a  small  scale  of  an  inferior  quahty,  and  has  advantages  now, 
m  that  he  has  proved  he  can  make  a  profit  and  make  prompt  dehvery, 
and  has  a  furtner  advantage  of  freight  rates  for  interior  business. 

Now,  if  he  can  make  a  profit  on  the  fines  he  is  working  along, 
why  can  he  not  increase  this  profit  each  year  b^^  making  a  better 
article  as  he  increases  his  product  and  thereby  minimize  his  expense? 
At  the  classification  he  asks,  which  means  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  he 
might  just  as  well  have  a  patented  article,  and  the  consumers  who 
are  obliged  to  use  this  class  of  paper  would  have  to  pay  an  enor- 
mous profit  for  the  imported  article,  while  he  is  getting  in  a  position 
two  or  three  vears  hence  to  take  care  of  the  business,  as  such  an 
increase  would  in  all  likehhood  cut  the  import  down  to  about  one- 
half  at  once.  It  is  u  ed  now  largely  for  wrappers  for  patented 
medicines,  canned  goods,  and  articles  of  this  sort,  simply  to  preserve 
the  label  and  to  keep  them  from  dust  and  dirt,  and  being  transparent 
the  label  can  be  read  through  the  parchmyn  paper.  This  is  quite 
an  expense  which  the  manufacturer  of  these  articles  did  not  have  to 
incur,  but  as  the  pape  was  reasonable  and  within  reach  in  price 
they  have  adopted  it  for  this  purpose,  thereby  giving  the  consumer 
cleaner  and  better  packed  goods.  Excessive  duty  would  not  improve 
the  standard  of  the  American  goods  in  this  case,  out  would  be  a  great 
drawback. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Very  truly,  yours  A.  J.  Corning,  Jr., 

Assistant  Treasurer. 
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VEGETABJUB  PARCHMENT  PAPER. 

TEi;  PAT£»30|r  ^ARDjaaWT  PAPEB  eOXPAITT,  PASSAIC,  V.  J., 
WISHIUS  iJ^TVSTJDV  OF  P]»^ENT  ftATlBSl  OIT  ITS  PSOPXTCT. 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  Depember  8,  1908. 
Hoa.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee , 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sib:  In  view  of  the  hei|,nBgs  on  tariff  revision  now  being 
held  by  your  committee,  we  beg  to  respectfully  submit  the  following: 
First.  The  merchandise  we  produce  is  parchment  paper,  which  is 
manufactured  from  an  unsized  paper  made  from  cotton  rags,  and 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  othjer  suitable  reagent.  Two  processes 
are  involved — making  the  unsi^d  paper  from  cotton  rags  and 
parchmentizing  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Sample  of  each  is  attached 
nereto.) 

Second.  The  paragraph  of  the  present  tariff  act  we  are  interested 
in  is  Schedule  M,  paragraph  398: 

Surface-coated  papers  not  speciallv  provided  for  in  this  act,  two  and  one-half  cents 
per  pound  and  fifteen  per  centum  aa  valorem;  if  printed,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered 
with  metal  or  its  solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  parcliment  papers,  two  cents  per  pound  and  ten  peir  centum 
ad  valorem;  plain  basic  photp^raphic  papers  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing,  or  baryta 
coatine,  three  cents  per  pound  and  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumenized  or  sen- 
dtized  paper  or  paper  otnerwise  surface-coated  for  photographic  purposes,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Third.  We  respectfullv  petition  that  no  reduction  be  made  in  the 
rate  of  duty  now  levied,  but  rather  that  it  be  increased;  and  that 
should  a  minimum  and  maximum  rate  be  adopted,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  our  industry  to  have  the  present  rate  (2 
cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem)  a  mimmum  rate.  A 
higher  rate  of  protection  would  be  absolutely  necessary  should  wages 
decrease  in  Germany  at  any  time. 

Fourth.  Our  reascms  for  asking  that  no  reduction  be  made  are  that 
with  lowjMT  tariff  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  compete 
with  us  in  this  market  to  su<^  an  extent  as  to  seriously  injure  our 
business.  The  manufacturers  in  Oermany  are  more  nun^rous  than 
they  are  in  this  country,  produce  a  greater  quantity,  ^.nd  have  fre- 
quently within  the  past  years  made  a  practice  of  exporting  to  this 
country  parchnlent  paper  at  prices  far  below  the  price  at  which 
parchment  jpaper  is  sold  in  our  own  n^arkets.  (In  reference  to  this, 
see  translation  of  letter  in  Papier  Zeitung,  attached  hereto.  The 
Papier  2ieitung  is  published  by  Carl  Hoffman,  ol  Ber)in,  (Germany.) 
Herein  lies  the  principal  danger  to  our  industry:  therefore  any  lower- 
ing of  the  duty  would  surely  result  in  increased  importations.  It  is 
possible  to  produce  this  paper  much  more  cheaply  in  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  France  than  in  this  countrv,  and  protection  to  more  than 
oflFset  wages  and  other  costs  should  be  granted,  for  the  reason  that 
foreigners  could  otherwise  sell  at  a  sacri^^  and  make  it  impossible 
for  American  manufacturers  to  compete.  It  appears  also  tnat  the 
German,  manufacturers  of  parchment  paper  have  an  association 
which  controls  prices  in  Germany,  which  enables  tiie  manufacturers 
the  better  to  export  at  cost  price  or  less,  as  they  are  released  from 
ruinous  competition  at  home.     (See  printed  circular  attached.) 
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The  cost  of  labor  enters  very  largely  into  our  paper,  for  the  reason 
that  the  paper  goes  through  two  processes  before  it  is  finished.  In 
the  first  it  IS  manufactured  into  an  unsized  paper  from  cotton  ra^, 
dried  and  put  up  into  rolls;  from  the  paper  mill  it  is  sent  to  the  pardi- 
ment  mill,  where  the  paper  imdereoes  its  treatment  in  sulphuric  acid, 
thoroughly  washed  in  water,  driea  again  and  finished,  ana  either  sold 
in  plain  sheets  or  printed  sheets.  So  that  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  very 
large  part  of  the  cost  is  labor,  hence  the  necessity  of  our  receiving  full 
protection. 

The  industry  in  this  country  has  been  slowly  advancing  in  the  face 
of  domestic  and  foreign  competition.  The  Paterson  Parchment 
Paper  Company,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  was  the  first  concern  to  success- 
fiilly  manufacture  and  sell  parchment  paper  in  this  country,  in  1885, 
and  since  then  eighteen  competitors  have  come  into  the  market,  of 
whom  two  survive,  the  others  having  been  driven  out  mainly  by  the 
foreign  competition;  so  that  to-day  the  manufacturers  of  tms  paper 
are: 

The  Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

The  West  Carrollton  Parchment  Paper  Company,  West  Carroll- 
ton,  Ohio. 

The  Glenn  Mills  Paper  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  competition  among  these  three  concerns  is  brisk,  so  that  there 
is  no  danger  to  the  community  at  large  of  being  compelled  to  pay 
more  for  the  paper  than  it  is  worth.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to 
call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  in  1885  The  Paterson 
Parcnment  Paper  Company  first  entered  the  market,  the  wholesale 
price  of  parchment  paper  was  27  cents  per  pound,  which  price  has 
gradually  been  reduced  by  competition,  as  related  above,  until  to-day 
the  selling  price  wholesale  is  8.64  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  mill.  The 
labor  cost  is  more  apt  to  advance  in  tne  manufacture  of  paper  for 
tlie  reason  that  the  labor  unions  are  advocating  three  tours  of  work 
in  the  paper  mills  and,  in  a  great  many  cases,  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  this  concession.  So  far  as  this  has  been  tried  out  it  has 
resulted  in  increased  labor  cost  and.  should  the  manufacturers  of 
parchment  paper  be  compelled  to  follow  the  lead  of  others,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  production  will  increase  and  that  in- 
creased protection  would  be  necessary. 

Since  the  present  tariff  bill  was  passed  the  increase  in  wages  has 
been,  in  the  paper  miU,  50  per  cent,  and  in  the  parchment  mill.  25 

Eer  cent.  Other  expenses  nave  increased,  also,  notably  lumber, 
uilding  materials,  wrapping  paper,  twine,  fuel,  etc. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  waste  in  manufacturing 
parchment  paper  can  not  be  used  again  as  paper,  and  is  a  loss  which 
adds  to  the  expense  of  manufacture. 

Under  the  present  bill  the  industry  has  more  than  doubled,  so  that 
now  $1,630,000  are  invested  in  it  and  about  560  people  find  employ- 
ment, receiving  $293,000  in  wages  annually. 

This  industry  is.  still  capable  of  considerable  expansion,  as  parch- 
ment paper  is  not  as  umversally  used  in  this  country  as  it  is  in 
Europe,  provided  adequate  protection  is  granted  to  it. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  paper  we 
manufacture  is  known  in  the  trade  as  *^  Vegetable  parchment  paper," 
and  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  so  describe  it  in  the  bill,  even 
though  the  words  "parchment  paper,''  as  contained  in  the  present 
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bill,  have  been  construed  to  mean  pajxer  produced  by  our  process. 
There  are  other  papers,  especially  writing  papers,  which  are  known 
as  parchment  and  whicn  are  produced  on  the  paper  machine,  requir- 
ing but  one  process,  and  they  should  be  distingmshed  from  vegetable 
parchment  paper. 

We  would  also  point  out  the  fact  that  so-called  imitation  parchment, 
glassine,  parchmine,  etc.,  are  not  in  the  same  class  as  vegetable  parch- 
ment paper,  for  the  reason  that  they  also  are  made  durectly  on  the 
paper  machine  in  one  continuous  process  and  are  not  as  valuable, 
mainly  for  the  reason  that  only  one-half  of  the  labor  is  expended  on 
them.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  confusing  to  put  imi- 
tations of  parchment  paper  in  the  same  clause  as  genuine  parchment 
paper  in  tne  tariff  bin.  but  should  be  covered  by  a  separate  clause. 

We  therefore  earnestly  petition  your  honorable  body  that  they  do 
not  recommend  a  lower  rate  of  tariff,  and  thus  destroy  whatever  pros- 
perity we  have  been  enjoying  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  West  Carrollton  rarchment  raper  Company  and  The  Glen 
Mills  Paper  Company  desired  us  to  present  this  brief,  and  should 
therefore  be  considered  as  approving  it. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Paterson  Parchment  Paper  Co. 
Wm.  F.  Brunner,  Vice-President. 


THE  EABTFOBD  CITT  (IITD.)  PAPEB  COMPAlfT  FILES  SUPPLE- 
MEFTAL  BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  SULPHITE  FIBEB  PAPEB. 

Hartford  Cmr,  Ind.,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  the  time  of  our  hearing  on  Schedule  M — November 
21 — I  made  the  statement  to  the  committee  that  parchment  paper 
was  often  made  from  sulphite  fiber  alone,  and  that  it  was  sometimes 
made  of  a  combination  of  cotton  fiber  and  sulphite  fiber.  Sulphite 
fiber,  as  you  doubtless  know,  is  a  wood  product. 

Mr.  EUiott,  who  appeared  before  your  conmiittee  on  the  same  date 
in  behalf  of  the  importers  and  in  opposition  of  our  contention,  made 
the  statement  that  parchment  paper  (which  he  designated  as  '^vege- 
table parchment'')  was  made  from  cotton  fiber,  and  held  out  the  idea 
that  it  could  not  be  made  from  wood  fiber  and  that  it  was  therefore  a 
much  more  expensive  paper  to  make  than  our  paper. 

I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Harry  Zimmerman,  who  for  several  years  was  emploved 
bv  the  Friend  Paper  Company,  of  West  Carrollton,  Ohio,  and  had 
charge  of  their  parchment  department;  also  call  your  attention  to  a 
copy  of  a  reply  which  I  received  from  him  imder  date  of  December  4 
and  attached  samples  of  parchment  paper  which  he  says  are  made 
from  sulphite  fiber  alone.  Also  you  will  note  his  statement  that  he 
can  easily  manufacture  it  from  the  sulphite  fiber. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  take  up  so  much  of  your  time  on  this  question, 
but  it  is  vital  to  us.  Our  mill  is  now  down  for  want  of  orders,  and  we 
can  not  meet  the  competition  from  the  importers  in  the  East,  and  of 
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eourse  can  tiot  sell  out  goods  at  a  higher  price  than  they  can  buy  the 
imported  article  for,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  not  able  to  keep  our 
mill  going. 

Very  titily  yours, 

Hartford  City  PaI»er  Compaxt, 
By  B.  A.  Van  Winkle, 

Oenerdl  Manager, 


Exhibit  A. 


November  28,  1908. 


Mr.  H.  Zimmerman,  West  CarroUton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Srti:  We  hare  again  had  occasion  to  think  over  the  |>raposi- 
tion  of  parchment  paper,  and  remembering  your  visit  to  us  during  last 
February,  we  hare  been  discussing  whether  or  not  you  stated  to  us 
that  vegetable  parchment  paper  can  be  made  from  an  exclusively 
sulphite  stock.  As  the  writer  remembers  your  statement,  you  stated 
that  the  vegetable  parchment  can  be  made  and  often  is  made  from  a 
purely  sulphite  stocK  and  that  the  use  of  cotton  fiber  is  liot  absolutely 
necessary,  and  furthermore,  that  the  use  of  it  depended  on  whether  or 
not  cotton  fiber  was  cheaper  than  sulphite  fiber;  in  other  words,  that 
which  of  the  two  fibers  tney  used  depended  upon  the  price.  As  you 
know,  we  are  not  in  position  here  to  use  cotton  rags,  and  if  we  should 
in  future  decide  to  make  this  paper  we  would  necessarily  have  to  make 
it  from  sulphite  fiber  base. 

Awaiting  your  advices  with  interest,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Hartfobd  City  Paper  Company, 
By  B.  A.  Van  Winkle,  General  Manwqer. 


ExHiBir  B. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  December  4, 1908, 
Hartford  City  Paper  Company, 

Hartford  Ctty,  Ind, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Van  Winkle:  I  received  yours  of  the  28th  addressed 
to  me  at  West  CarroUton,  Ohio — same  was  forwarded  to  i&e  at 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. — contents  carefully  noted,  and  in  reply  wish  to 
say  that  I  will  again  give  you  the  same  proposition  that  I  gave  you 
last  February.  If  you  will  remember,  my  proposition  was  that 
you  add  vegetable  parchment  paper  with  your  parchmyn  and 
glassine  papers;  in  that  way  you  would  be  manufacturing  a  full 
line  of  specialties  for  wrapping  meats,  lards,  and  butter;  also  for  the 
canneries.  I  am  sending  you  a  few  samples  of  vegetable  parchment 
paper  made  from  all  smphite  pulp  which  I  can  manufacture  with 
ease. 

Now,  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  I  can  not  quite  catch  the  drift  of  your 
letter;  you  did  not  state  in  your  letter,  were  you  to  take  on  the 
manufacturing  of  vegetable  parchment,  just  who  your  vegetable- 
parchment  man  would  be,  and  this  being  the  case  we  can  not  be 
confidential  as  yet. 
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I  would  be  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you,  and  wish  to  say  that 
I  do  not  know  of  any  party  who  would  be  able  to  take  on  the  manu- 
facture of  vegetable  parchment  with  a  less  outlay  of  money  than  the 
Hattford  City  Paper  Company. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Haib^ry  Zimmerman, 

18Z5  Center  Street,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WALL  PAPER. 

H£FBT  BTJEir,  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  FILES  SUPPLEM EHTAL  BBIEF 

ON  WALL  PAPEB. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y., 

November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  SfiRENO  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  stress  that  was  laid  by  several 
members  of  your  committee  on  the  questions  submitted  to  me  at 

irour  hearing  on  Saturday,  November  21,  based  upon  my  request 
or  an  increased  duty  on  wall  paper,  I  deem  it  advisable,  on  behalf 
of  the  wall-paper  matiufacturers,  to  bring  to  your  attention  certain 
facts  that  were  not  brought  out  by  the  examination. 

First.  Referring,  therefore,  to  tne  question  as  to  whether  a  profit 
of  10  per  cent  was  not  adequate.  I  would  say  that  this  assumed 
profit  of  10  per  cent  is  based  on  tne  1906  report  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  that  the  reports  from  the  manufacturers,  on  which  the 
calculation  referred  to  in  that  report  was  made,  do  not  show  the  net 
profit  to  the  manufacturer,  as  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  did  not  call  for  sufficient  information  and  did  not  take 
into  consideration  many  items  that  would  have  to  be  considered  in 
referring  to  a  net  profit. 

To  be  more  specific,  they  did  not  consider  the  item  of  depreciation, 
which  should  be  calciilatea  at  at  least  5  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the 
plant  each  vear,  and  this  amount  itiust  oe  deducted  from  the  gross 
result  in  calculating  the  net  pi^ofit. 

Depreciation  must  also  be  considered  in  a  general  way  in  connec- 
tion with  the  question  as  to  whether  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  is  ample 
fetum  in  a  normal  business  year  on  the  business  of  a  wall-paper  manu- 
fa<?tiirer.  There  is  probably  no  other  class  of  machinery  on  which 
the  depreciation  would  be  so  great  as  on  that  of  wall-paper  machinery 
in  case  of  a  discontinuance  of  the  business^  Which  tnight  be  caused  by 
the  death  of  the  manufacturer  or  his  inability  to  continue  the  busi- 
ness from  whatever  cause,  and  this  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  cost 
of  the  actual  machines  themselves,  but  to  the  enormous  cost  of  their 
installation  in  a  building,  and  as  the  value  of  this  installation  would 
be  entirely  destroyed  by  removal  of  the  machines  to  another  build- 
ing, I  can  safely  make  the  statement  that  in  the  event  of  such  con- 
tiiigencv  as  outlined  above  the  value  of  the  wall-paper  plant  would 
shnnk  rally  75  per  cent,  and  this  assertion  is  made  based  upon  my 
petsonal  knowledge  in  respect  to  wall-paper  plants  that  have  been 
discontinued.     Consequently  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  would  not  be 
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adequate,  taking  into  consideration  the  enormous  shrinkage  in  the 
value  of  the  plant  that  would  be  incurred  in  the  event  oX  its  dis- 
continuance. 

Second.  Again,  bearing  upon  the  question  of  a  possible  profit  of 
10  per  cent  being  adequate  return,  I  call  attention  to  the  jfact  that 
$1  of  capital  ia  required  for  every  dollar  of  business  done,  and  that 
thereby  the  manufacturer  is  enabled  to  turn  over  his  capital  but  once 
a  year,  and  that  the  business  therefore  calls  for  an  unduly  large 
amount  of  capital  as  compared  with  that  of  other  industries,  and  the 
risk  is  consequently  so  much  the  greater  and  the  wall-paper  manu- 
facturer is  therefore  entitled  to  a  greater  margin  than  the  manufac- 
turers in  other  industries,  who  can  do  the  same  volume  of  business  on 
perhaps  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  capital  and  whose  risk  is  therefore 
just  one-fifth  that  of  the  wall-paper  manufacturer. 

Then,  again,  the  credit  risk  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  whether  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  is  adequate,  inasmuch  as 
the  goods  are  sold  on  long-credit  terms,  and  it  freauently  happens  that 
while  the  credit  of  the  purchaser  may  have  been  nrst  class  at  the  time 
the  obUgation  was  incurred  he  may  be  in  financial  straits  by  the 
time  the  obligation  becomes  due,  and  a  fair  percentage  for  bad  debts 
must  also  be  considered  in  arriving  at  the  net  profit,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  that  the  percentage  of  losses  arising  from  bad  debts 
amount  to  nearly,  if  not  fully,  2  per  cent. 

Now,  the  reports  collated  by  tne  Department  of  Commerce  do  not 
take  in  the  items  of  depreciation  or  of  bad  debts,  and  consequently 
even  assuming  that  otherwise  the  report  reflects  accurately  the  con- 
dition of  wall-paper  manufacturers,  the  net  profit  they  would  show 
as  a  result,  after  providing  for  depreciation  and  for  bad  debts,  would 
bring  the  net  profit  down  to  about  6  per  cent,  which  is  certainly  not 
adequate  return  for  the  investment  and  the  risk  attending  same. 

Third.  Several  members  of  your  committee  have  assumed  that 
inasmuch  as  the  imports  of  wallpaper  amoimted  to  only  $700,000  and 
as  the  aggregate  of  the  domestic  production  is  $12,000,000  we  are 
already  well  protected  under  the  present  tariflF,  and  looking  at  the 
matter  supemcially  this  argument  would  be  correct,  but  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  our  brief,  and  again  in  the  statement  I 
made  before  your  committee,  that  the  importation  of,  say,  $750,000 
affects  more  directly  goods  of  a  similar  character  produced  in  this 
country  and  on  which  the  domestic  output  is  only  $3,000,000,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  competition  is  therefore  25  per  cent  instead  of 
6  per  cent,  as  assumed  by  some  of  the  members  of  your  committee;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  imports  on  these  grades  of  goods  have  risen  in  the 
space  of  four  short  years  to  the  extent  of  230  per  cent,  it  is  quite  clear 
tnat  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  wall  paper  does  not  afford  a  reasonable 
protection,  and  as  to  the  other  75  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production 
the  goods  are  of  a  character  of  which  similar  goods  are  not  made 
abroad,  and  this  accounts  up  to  the  present  time  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  European  competition  on  these  grades,  and  in  my  estimation, 
therefore,  it  can  not  be  contended  that  the  present  duty  on  wall  paper 
has  given  us  protection  on  the  sale  of  these  goods;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
governments  of  European  countries,  notaoly  that  of  Germany,  are 
assisting  their  industries  in  finding  new  fields  for  their  outputs,  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  this  market  will  also  be  sought  on  the 
cheaper  grades  unless  we  are  protected  by  an  increased  duty. 
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Fourth.  Ab  to  the  question  as  to  whether  we  desire  to  have  the 
tariff  made  prohibitive,  we  have  ah^eady  stated  that  that  was  not  our 
desire.  In  ract,  it  could  not  be  made  prohibitive,  as  there  will  always 
be  a  demand  for  foreign  goods  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  people — 
people  who  imderrate  American  productions  and  who  can  not  see 
any  merit  in  any  production  unlei^s  it  is  marked  "imported" — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  disparagers  of  American  productions  should 
not  be  made  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of  the  imported  goods  because 
of  an  increased  duty  on  same. 

Fifth.  I  was  also  asked  whether  the  wall-paper  industry  was  not 
willing  to  take  a  part  of  the  burden  in  supporting  the  Government, 
and  I  repUed  that  we  always  have,  and  I  now  claim  that  the  increase 
of  the  duty  to  35  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  will  give  the  Government  as 
large  a  revenue  from  the  importation  of  wall  paper  as  it  now  derives 
from  the  present  importations  on  the  lower  rate  of  duty,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  diminish  the  importations  to  an  amount  tnat  will  not 
seriously  affect  the  wall-paper  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

Sixth.  The  greatest  danger  to  our  industry^  however,  is  the  recipro- 
cal arrangements  that  are  supposed  to  exist  at  the  present  time 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  whereby  wall  paper  may 
be  imported  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  specified  in  tne  present 
tariff;  but  your  chairman  assured  me  that  the  comirfittee  would 
probably  overcome  this  difficulty  by  recommending  a  maximum  and 
minimum  tariff,  and  in  making  such  a  recommendation  I  would 
earnestly  request  that  you  take  into  consideration  the  advisability 
of  making  the  minimum  duty  35  per  cent  and  the  maximum  duty 
45  per  cent. 

Thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  extended  in  permitting  us  to  offer 
these  further  suggestions,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully,  Henry  Burn. 


WOOD  PULP. 

TEE  Moxnrr  tom  sulphite  pulp  coMPAmr  asks  betebt- 

TIOH  OP  PEESEHT  DUTY  OH  ITS  PEODUCT. 

Boston,  December  S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  Mount  Tom  Sulphite  Pulp  Company  manufactures 
a  high  grade  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  about  30  tons  daily,  for  fine 
papers,  such  as  fine  book  and  writing  paper,  and  all  its  product  is 
sold  to  mills  making  such  paper  and  replaces  just  so  much  foreign 
pulp,  as  our  competition  is  directly  with  the  mills  in  Swedep,  Nor- 
way, and  Grermany.  The  cost  of  labor  at  this  plant  is  double  that  of 
the  mills  referred  to  above  per  ton  of  pulp  made;  we  work  our  men 
on  three  tours  in  twenty-four  hours  instead  of  two  tours,  as  the  for- 
eign mills  do.  We  put  just  the  same  amount  and  kind  of  work  in  the 
C reparation  of  our  wood  as  is  done  in  Europe — that  is,  in  barking, 
onng  out  knots,  cleaning  chips,  etc. — and  where  they  emplojr  boys, 
and  even  girls,  we  are  compelled  to  employ  men,  as  boys  and  girls  for 
this  kind  of  work  in  this  country  are  not  to  be  had  or  allowed  by  law. 
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We  eook  our  fiber  long  hours,  putting  th^  aaipe  amount  and  kind  of 
work  in  washing,  screening,  bleaching,  rescreening,  etc.,  as  they  do. 

None  of  the  grade  of  pul^  we  manufacture  is  exported,  while  a  very 
large  amount  (43,000  tons  in  1897,  or  42  per  cent  of  all  bleached  pulp 
sold  in  this  country)  is  imported. 

From  figures  already  submitted  to  your  committee  by  the  pulp 
and  paper  men  you  will  see  that  this  cost  of  labor  enters  into  eyerj 
department  of  our  mill,  cost  of  plant  per  ton  capacity,  cost  of  cutting, 
logging,  driving  our  timber,  cost  of  mill  supplies  of  all  kinds,  etc. 
We  have  been  nearly  twenty  years  building  up  this  plant  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and  the  present  tariff  n  does  not 
represent  the  advantage  the  foreign  mills  nave  over  us.  If  it  is 
taken  off  or  reduced,  webeUeve  it  would  mean  the  closing  down  of  our 
plant. 

We  employ  from  150  to  175  men,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  at  tnis  plant.  The  plant  represents  $755,000  invested  capital, 
and  we  have  quite  a  suburb  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  dependent  on 
us,  with  a  fine  new  schoolhouse  in  which  we  are  educating  from  60 
to  70  children,  mostly  of  foreign  parentage. 
Yours,  truly, 

Ohas.  C.  Sfrinoer. 
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Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Thursday y  December  17^  1908, 

The  committee  this  day  met,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEUENT  OF  MR.  0.  F.  AROETSINGER,  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  iVRGETSiNGER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  the  National  Association  of  Macaroni  Makers 
would  not  come  in  front  of  this  committee  at  all;  that  we  have  no 
selfish  reasons,  and  we  are  sufficiently  good  citizens  to  trust  the  maca- 
roni industry  of  this  country  to  this  committee  without  any  petition 
from  the  association,  if  it  had  not  been  that  a  statement  had  been 
made  on  November  19  in  front  of  this  committee  which  we  consider 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  this  Government.  The  statement  was 
there  made  that  they  could  not  make  good  macaroni  in  this  country, 
and  by  rights  they  should  ask  for  a  remission  of  the  duty  thereon. 
The  national  association,  with  all  seriousness,  says  to  this  committee 
that  we  can  make  macaroni  in  this  country;  that  we  are  making  it; 
that  we  do  not  ask  for  a  protective  tariff  in  order  to  successfully  make 
it;  but  inasmuch  as  the  foreign  population  of  this  country  are  so 
patriotic  to  their  mother  country  that  they  will  purchase  the  im- 
ported macaroni,  or  the  macaroni  made  by  their  mother  country,  re- 
gardless of  the  price  thereon,  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  this  Government  in  a  revenue  way  to  take  the  duty  off  of  macaroni 
which  is  purchased  by  the  foreign  importer.  It  is  unnecessary,  it  is 
inequitable,  and  you  might  just  as  well  get  a  cent  more  a  pound  on 
97,000,000  pounds  imports  as  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound  as  you  do  to- 
day. The  national  association  does  not  ask  for  protection  in  that 
regard,  but  simply  desires  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
wul  be  useless  and  prejudicial  to  your  own  interests  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's interest  to  have  macaroni  come  in  free.  Because  the  duty 
is  on  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  protect  us,  owing,  as  I  said,  to  the 
patriotism  exhibited  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  population  of  this 
country.  Our  salas  are  made  almost  exclusively  to  American  people 
who  appreciate  the  American  product  and  the  American  methods  of 
manuiacture. 

The  Chairman.  The  duty  seems  to  be  from  38  to  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  On  an  average  of  37i  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  a  pretty  good  duty. 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  It  is  an  excellent  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  it  is  a  pretty  heavy  duty. 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  For  the  product-^not  when  we  can  get  it.  We 
do  not  need  it  for  protection  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  it  at  all,  you  say;  but  it  is  a 
revenue  producer. 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  It  is  a  revenue  producer,  and  we  are  glad  that 
it  is  such — that  these  people's  patriotism  is  such  that  they  will  pay 
a  high  price  for  the  imported  article. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  it  as  cheapW  as  it  can  be  imported? 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  Wo  can  not.  The  American  consumer  and  the 
American  buyer  does  not  pay  the  duty.  The  average  price  on  the 
macaroni  importations  of  1907  to  this  country  wa.s  4  cents,  whereas 
the  price  in  Italy  is  7  cents  to  the  Italian  consumer. 

The  CiiAiRMAN.  According  to  the  statement  made  in  the  govern- 
ment report,  the  import  price  averageg  just  about  4  cents. 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  while  the  same  macaroni 
in  Italy,  of  local  manufacture,  brings  6J  and  7  cents;  so  that  the 
American  consumer,  if  he  wishes  to  purchase  the  Italian  macaroni, 
does  not  pay  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  TKc  Italian  gets  macaroni  cheaper,  or  as  cheap, 
in  this  country  as  in  his  own  couixtry? 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  He  certainly  does;  and  he  would  get  it  consid- 
erably cheaper  if  the  duty  was'  higher,  if  the  Government  needed 
the  revenue. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  consumption  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  state  that  accurately. 
We  manufacture  about  50,000,000  pounds,  while  the  importations  in 
1907  were  97,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman,  i  on  manufacture  50,000,000  pounds  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  In  this  country ;  yes ;  and  that  is  as  near  as  we 
can  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  is  shown  here,  there  were  86,703,000  pounds 
importations. 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  I  was  thinking,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  year 
1907  the  importations  were  87,000,000,  and  in  1908,  according  to 
the  reported  addendum,  it  is  97,000,000  pounds,  so  that  the  importa- 
tions have  gone  forward  with  rapid  strides,  regardless  of  the  2-cent 
dutv  previous  to  the  Wilson  bill  and  the  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  of 
the 'Wilson  bill. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  an  increase  from  15,000,000  to  90,000,000 
pounds  ? 

Mr.  Argetsinger.  Yes ;  regardless  of  the  duty  that  has  been  placed 
upon  it,  and  for  the  reason  that  I  gave. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  We  want  the  opportunity  of  filing  a 
brief;  that  is,  the  national  association  stands  ready  to  file  any  brief 
that  might  be  desired,  and  containing  information  covering  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Chairman.  Any  brief  that  you  file  within  the  next  three  days 
will  be  published  in  the  hearings. 
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STATEHENT  OF  MB.  CHABLES  P.  SEAELE,  OF  60  CONOBESS  STBEET, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Seari-e.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  while  I  am  scheduled 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  machinery,  I  find  that  I  haven't  sufficient 
data  to  proceed  on  that  subject  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  until 
the  15th  of  next  month  to  file  a  brief  upon  that  subject.  I  find,  in 
order  to  answer  certain  briefs  that  have  been  filed  here,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  send  to  England  for  information.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  address  the  committee  this  morning  on  the  question 
of  high-speed  steel. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  two  or  three  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  machinery,  as  I  wish  to  step  out  f(ir  a  few  minutes.  Ma- 
chinery comes  in  under  the  basket  clause,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Searub.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  SnARLE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  such  a  percentage  of  duty  necessary  for  any 
machinery  coming  in? 

Mr.  Searle.  It  is  not  The  machinery,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pays, 
instead  of  45  per  cent,  from  62  to  65  per  cent,  because  it  pays  duty 
upon  the  packing  charges;  and  I  wish  to  address  the  committee  on 
that  very  matter.  In  order  to  get  accurate  information,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  send  to  England.  I  have  a  lot  of  statistics  upon  that  subject 
abeady,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  such  form  that  I  ought  to 
present  them.  We  are  asking  for  a  lower  rate  of  duty  upon  ma- 
chinery. 

The  Chairman.  How  low? 

Mr.  Searle.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  ample  protection,  and  we 
will  show  it  by  our  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  any  class  of  machinery  imported? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  especially  deal  with 
textile  machinery.  I  appear  for  Evan  Arthur  L^igh,  232  Sumner 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  When  can  you  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  would  like  until  the  10th  of  January,  if  the  com- 
mittee think  that  time  is  not  too  long. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  we  can  not  give  you  until  that  time,  because 
we  will  have  to  have  other  hearings  on  the  subject  if  you  raise  that 
question  of  duty. 

Mr.  Searle.  Then  whatever  time  you  fix  as  convenient. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  go  on  and  make  your  statement  this 
morninff. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  statement  on  machinery, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  statement  on  high-speed  steel  this 
morning;  but  I  will  submit  the  brief  whenever  the  committee  thinks 
convenient. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  filed  this  week. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that  and  do  it  in 
an  intelligent  manner. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  file  your  statistics  that  you  sent  to 
England  for  later,  but  on  tlie  general  subject  you  can  send  in  your 
brief  earlier  than  that,  can  you  not? 
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Mr.  Searlb.  I  think  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Send  the  other  in  as  a  supplemental  brief  later. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  will  do  that  within  ten  days. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  desire  to  address  the  committee  this  morning  on  the 
question  of  high-speed  steel.  The  steel  which  I  desire  to  speak  about 
is  covered  by  paragraph  135  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  has  refer- 
ence more  especially  to  the  classes  of  steel  which  pay  a  duty  from 
1.2  cents  per  pound  to  4.7  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  that  cover  crucible  steel? 

Mr.  Searle.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  desire  to  answer  a  statement  filed  by 
Mr.  Park,  which  I  think  you  are  familiar. with. 

In  bulletin  No.  15  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  on  page  30,  it*  appears  that  the  importers  entered  for  con- 
sumption for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  steel  valued  above  16 
cents  per  pound  as  follows:  Pounds,  1,998,255.98;  value,  $679,771; 
duties,  $93,918.06;  rate,  13.82  per  cent. 

The  average  value  of  this  steel  was  34  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
rate  of  duty  asked  for  in  our  brief  of  3^  cents  per  pound  is  practically 
a  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  lowest  rate  of  duty  now  ex- 
acted under  paragraph  135  is  11.77  per  cent,  and  the  highest  rate  of 
duty  is  104  per  cent. 

If  any  considerable  importations  of  steel  are  to  be  made  under  this 
section  the  rate  of  duty  must  be  made  low  in  order  to  encourage 
importations. 

Mr.  Claradge  in  an  article  in  the  Iron  Age  of  November  12,  1908, 
stated  as  follows:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  some  exceedingly  good 
steel  is  manufactured  in  Europe ;  this  we  do  not  deny.  But  we  have 
never  yet  analyzed  a  piece  of  European  tool  steel  which  could  not  be 
duplicated  or  excelled  in  this  country  by  any  one  of  a  half  dozen 
tool-steel  makers,  with  much  more  uniformity,  in  addition  to  selling 
at  a  lower  price."  Mr.  E.  T.  Claradge,  of  Chicago,  is  president  or 
the  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Company,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
conmiittee  ask  him  to  come  before  them  and  give  some  figures  con- 
firming that  statement,  with  which  I  do  not  entirely  agree. 

Mr.  Park,  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company,  asks  that  the  duty  be 
increased,  so  that  steel  which  is  worth  30  cents  a  pound  shall  pay 
15  cents  per  pound  and  steel  worth  35  cents  per  pound  shall  pay  20 
cents  per  pound,  and  Mr.  Park  stated  on  page  1937  of  the  Record 
that  he  believed  that  the  importations  of  this  class  of  steel  would  be 
between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  last  year. 

When  asked  how  much  of  it  he  supposed  was  high-speed  steel,  he 
replied  about  $1,000,000  worth.     This  was  all  crucible  steel. 

Mr.  Park  again  states,  on  page  1937  of  the  Record,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  amount  of  the  importations  of  the  class  of  sted  which  he 
manufactured,  but  believed  it  to  be  about  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000 
worth. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  the  steel,  other  than  high- 
speed steel,  such  as  was  manufactured  by  the  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
of  Pittsburg,  of  which  Mr.  Park  was  president,  dutiable  at  from 
1.8  to  2.8  cents  per  pound,  and  imported  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  was  only  $1,172,446.41,  and  the  duties  on  the  same 
were  $246,977.04. 
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Of  the  high-sj>eed  steel,  the  value  imported  into  this  country  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  $679,771,  and  the  duties  were  about  $93,918, 
but  all  of  this  was  not  high-speed  steel ;  probably  about  three-quarters 
of  it,  so  Mr.  Park's  figures  can  not  be  relied  upon  in  any  way. 

Of  course  the  business  last  year  generally  was  poor,  but  business 
in  hiffh-speed  steel  was  especially  active  from  June  to  October,  1907, 
and  the  importations  were  very  large  in  the  fall  of  1907. 

The  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel  in  tiiis  country  and  the  im- 
portations of  foreign  hi^-speed  steels  have  been  increasing  each 
year.  When  this  steel  was  first  invented  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  - 
simply  take  the  place  of  the  old  self-hardening  steels,  which  were 
usea  for  rough  work,  for  heavy  planing,  turning,  etc.,  but  it  has  since 
been  found  that  this  steel  can  be  used  for  other  purposes,  and  it  is 
now  being  put  into  such  tools  as  milling  cutters,  twist  drills,  taps, 
reamers,  etc.,  and  as  the  American  tool  makers  find  new  uses  for  it 
the  production  of  it  is  increasing  all  the  time,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Park,  in  discussing  paragraph  135,  stated,  on  page  1936  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  volume  of  this  business  In  which  I  am  interested,  as  covered  In  this 
clause  Is  about  300,000  or  400,000  tons  per  year,  and  it  Is  a  class  of  steel  that  Is 
higher  in  price  and  superior  in  quality  to  the  ordinary  steel  called  "  bar  steel," 
Most  of  it  is  crucible  and  refined  high-grade  of  open-hearth  steel. 

The  amount  of  the  importations  of  this  high  class  of  steel  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1908,  was  only  14,119,249.75  pounds,  or  less  than 
7,000  long  tons,  or  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the 
country,  according  to  Mr.  Park's  figures,  and  yet  he  has  the  temerity 
to  come  here  and  ask  this  committee  to  increase  the  duties  on  high- 
speed steel  300  to  400  per  cent. 

Now,  I  desire  to  show  you  that  this  increase  is  not  needed  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Last  September  the  Navy  Department  asked  for 
bids  for  high-speed  tool  steel,  and  bids  were  made.  The  lowest 
bid  was  made  by  the  Carpenter  Steel  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa. 
Their  bid  was  34.7  cents  per  pound.  The  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  the  next  bidder,  and  their  bid  was  34.8  cents 

Eer  pound.  Mr.  Park,  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company,  was  the  next 
idder,  36.45  cents  per  pound.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company 
was  the  fourth  bidder,  40^  cents  per  pound,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  was  the  fifth,  at  42  cents  per  pound.  The  award  was  made 
to  tibe  Carpenter  Steel  Company,  oi  Reading,  Pa.,  at  34.7  per  pound. 
I  went  yesterday  and  obtained  from  the  Navy  Department  a  copy 
of  this  bid,  and  I  desire  to  offer  it  as  Exhibit  A. 
(Following  is  the  exhibit  referred  to:) 

Exhibit  A. 

Schedule  386.  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  (High  speed  steel.)  Original,  duplicate 
(Indicate  which  by  erasure). 

Schedule  of  supplies  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  (eastern  yards,  etc.).  Bids  to  be 
opened  at  10  a.  m.,  October  6, 1908. 

*^Bld8  on  this  schedule  will  not  be  considered  unless  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  on  the  first  page  of  Form  A. 

Bid  of  The  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Bidders  must  enumerate  on  the  line  below  all  classes  of  this  schedule  bid  on 
to  avoid  possibility  of  bid  being  overlooked. 

Class  181. 
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Exhibit  A — Continued. 


Ko. 

of 

item. 


Artldefl. 


Unit  price. 


Dollars.     Oents, 


Total. 


Dollars.     Centa. 


Class  181. — (Req'n  227,  Naval  Supply  Fund. — 
Waehington,  D.  C. — Sch.  88$.) 

To  be  delivered  at  tbe  navy  yard,  Washington, 
D.  O. ,  wlthto  45  days  alter  date  ol{^°'J^;«'^„,er. 

If  unable  to  make  delivery  within  tbe  time  speci- 
fied, state  actual  number  of  days  required,  bu- 
reau reserving:  right  to  make  award  on  time  stated 
above. 

For  steel  to  conform  to  the  speclflcatlons  strictly 
as  regards  the  percentages  of  carbon,  silicon,  etc., 
and  to  be  capable  of  performing  In  a  satisfactory 
manner  work  done  by  the  standard  tools  used  at 
the  Nav44kui  Factory. 

For  Ord.  (turning  and  boring  gun  steel  and  steel 
castings). 
81,6o0  pounds  (about)  high  speed  steel,  as  specified 

below per  pound- 
Square— 
2,000  pounds  OJ". 
4,000  pounds  2i". 
1,000  pounds^". 
1,000  pounds  1|". 
1,000  pounds  li". 
800  pounds  1". 
aoo  pounds  Z". 
200  pounds  1". 
200  pounds  i". 
800  pounds  i". 
250  pounds  A". 

Flat— 
1,500  pounds  6"  X  4". 
1,600  pounds  6"  X  3". 
2,600  pounds  4"  x  SJ". 
2,000  pounds  4"  x  8". 
600  pounds  1"  X  I". 
1,600  pounds  4"  x  2i''. 
1,500  pounds  8  J"  X  8". 
1,000  pounds  3|"  X  2J". 
1,500  pounds  3"  X  2". 
600  pounds  3"  x  1". 
1,000  pounds  21"  X  12". 
400  pounds  2"  x  g". 
360  pdunds  2"  X  I". 
800  pounds  2"  x  g". 
300  pounds  12"  X  I". 
260  pounds  ir  X  g". 
1,600  pounds  li"xj' 
300  pounds  li"  x  ' " 
200  pounds  IJ"  X 
500  pounds  li"  X  _ 
1,600  pounds  1"  X  i". 

The  above  steel  to  be  crucible  high  speed  steel 
and  of  thd  following  general  chemical  analysis: 

Carbon  not  less  than  .4  per  cent  or  greater  than 
.75  per  cent. 

Silicon  not  greater  than  .2  per  cent. 

Phosphorus  not  greater  than  .02  per  cent. 

Sulphur  not  greater  than  .02  per  cent. 

Manganese  not  greater  than  .2  per  cent. 

Chromium  not  less  than  3  per  cent  or  greater 
than  6  per  cent. 

Tungsten  not  less  than  12  per  cent  or  greater 
than  19  per  cent. 

Vanadium  in  such  proportions  as  desired  by  the 
manufacturer. 

To  have  no  other  Impurities  or  ingredients  ex- 
cept Iron,  particularly  no  molybdenum. 

It  shall  be  of  uniform  quality  throughout,  and 
delivered  in  bars  of  commercial  length  and  sizes  ^s 
called  for.  It  shall  be  free  from  cracks,  flaws, 
pipes,  and  all  other  mechanical  imperfections. 

Award  of  contract  will  be  made  to  the  lowest 
bidder  whose  steel  conforms  to  the  above  specifi- 
cations and  is  capable  of  performing  the  work 
done  by  standard  tools  In  use  in  the  Navy  Yard, 
Washington,  D.  O.  Steel  to  be  forged  and  treated 
according  to  the  process  in  vogue  at  this  yard. 
Any  bars  found  not  up  to  standard  at  any  time 
shall  be  replaced  at  tbe  expense  of  the  contractor. 
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It  seemed  to  me,  after  obtaining  this  bid,  that  it  was  pertinent  to 
know  exactly  what  the  cost  of  this  steel  would  be  to  the  importer;  so 
I  telegraphed  to  my  clients,  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Richards,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  asked  them  what  the  steel,  as  furnished  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment under  the  Carpenter  Steel  Company  bid,  would  cost  the  im- 
porter, and  I  received  this  reply :  "  Imported  steel,  Navy  Department 
specifications,  would  cost  the  importer  about  43  cents  per  pound." 

This  high-speed  tool  steel  contains  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
of  tungsten.  The  specifications  provided  by  the  Navy  Department 
in  the  bid  which  I  submit  calls  for  tungsten  not  less  than  12  per 
cent  or  greater  than  19  per  cent.  The  duty  of  3^  per  cent  means  a 
duty  of  $77  per  ton  instead  of  the  present  duty  of  about  $103.40  per 
ton,  and  as  stated  in  our  brief,  which  is  printed  on  page  4146  of  the 
record,  it  seems  to  lay  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  American  tool 
maker  and  the  American  mechanic. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  brief  which  they 
filed  before  this  conmiittee  (see  pp.  4192-4193)  stated  as  follows: 

It  is  always  inadvisable  to  tax  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  special  steels,  thus  increasing  their  cost  to  the  buyer  or  restricting  their  use. 
If  a  special  rate  or  any  ad  valorem  rate  be  placed  on  these  materials,  the  price 
of  many  of  which  is  now  exceedingly  high  by  reason  of  the  rarity  of  the  ores 
from  which  they  are  made,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  price  of  the  finished  steel, 
which  has  now  come  to  be  essential  for  use  in  the  tools  of  modern  machine 
shops  and  for  other  purposes.  Such  added  cost  will  materially  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  product  of  such  tools.     ♦     ♦     * 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  tariff  rate  on  special 
steels  to  thereby  protect  those  special  steels,  which  would  enable  a  duty  to  be 
placed  upon  the  ferro  compounds  without  affecting  the  profits  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  steel.  The  objections  to  this  suggestion  are  many.  In  the  first 
place,  increased  duties  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  cure  one  evil  by  introducing  a  greater  evil, 
because  it  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  not  only  by  the  increased  price  of 
the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  steel,  but  In  addition  by 
reason  of  the  protection  given  to  the  finlslied  product.  This  is  repugnant  to  all 
idea  of  progress  and  the  general  demand  for  the  lowering  of  the  tariff. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company,  who  made  this  statement,  made  a 
bid  of  34.8  cents  per  pound  in  the  exhibit  covering  the  bid  of  the 
CarpenteY  Steel  Company  at  the  Navy  Department;  that  is,  they 
lost  it  simply  by  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Frank  Samuel,  in  a  statement  made  to  this  committee  (see 
Tariff  Hearings,  p.  4165),  said  that  the  actual  cost  of  labor  per  ton 
on  billets  in  this  countrv,  due  to  our  improved  machinery  and  meth- 
ods, would  not  exceed  tKe  average  cost  of  labor  per  ton  in  the  Eng- 
lish mills,  and  he  adds :  "  Evidence  of  this  fact  can  be  produced 
before  your  committee  if  you  so  desire." 

The  foreign  value  of  ferrotungsten  varies  from  about  $1,000  per 
ton  to  $1,900  j)er  ton  (see  the  record  in  the  cases  pending  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court,  cited  on  p.  4177,  Tariff  Hearings) . 

The  use  of  tungsten  produces  a  steel  which  retains  its  temper  even 
when  red-hot.  That  is  the  particular  reason  why  it  is  so  valuable 
for  the  film  of  the  incandescent  electric  light.  It  has  a  quality,  as  I 
have  stated,  of  enabling  the  steel  to  remain  hard  when  heated  to  a 
high  temperature,  thus  enabling  tools  to  work  even  at  incandescence. 

The  high  cost  of  ferrotungsten  is  not  due  to  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, but  because  of  the  rarity  of  the  ore  from  which  it  is  made,  and 
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the  great  demand  for  the  same  compared  with  the  supply.  It  has 
been  stated  before  to  your  committee  that  the  United  States  is 
especially  well  suited  to  make  ferrotungsten  without  protection,  for 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  supply  of  tungsten  ore  in  the  world 
is  our  own  State  of  Colorado,  ana  the  water  power  and  the  electric 
facilities  enable  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  produce  fer- 
rotungsten readily  and  cheaply. 

The  manufacture  itself  of  ferrotungsten  from  the  tungsten  ore  is 
by  a  simple  metallurgical  process,  requiring  a  little  labor,  the  electric 
furnace  being  employed  to  generate  the  great  heat  required  to  melt 
this  ore,  and  as  to  the  question  of  labor  or  the  facilities  for  manu- 
facture, this  country  needs  no  protection  in  order  to  enable  it  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  foreign  product.  The  duty  of  3^  cents 
per  pound  proposed  upon  high-speed  steel  means  a  duty,  as  I  have 
stated,  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would  mean  a  protection  of 
from  $100  to  5?190  per  ton,  according  to  the  value  of  the  tungsten 
ore. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  the  statement  I  desire  to  make  in  regard 
to  high-speed  steel. 

Mr.  Dalzeli^  Mr.  Searle,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  duties  imposed 
in  section  135  up  to  16-cent  steel  and  over  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  1  should  say  that  the  duties  as  they  now  stand  are 
fair,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  provisions,  reading  as  follows: 
"  Valued  above  13  cents  and  not  above  16  cents  per  pound,  2.8  cents 
per  pound ;  valued  above  16  cents  per  pound  " — I  think  if  the  duty 
upon  steel  valued  above  13  cents  per  pound,  but  not  above  16  cents 
per  pound,  were  reduced  to  2  cents  per  pound  instead  of  2.8  cents  per 
pound,  and  steel  valued  above  16  cents  per  pound  was  reduced  from 
4.7  cents  per  pound  to  3^  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  perfectly  fair 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  that  these  duties  have  a  relatively  proper 
adjustment  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  could  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Excepting  those  you  have  already  stated  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  am  stating  this  because  my  clients  are  more  especially 
familiar  with  this  class  of  steel. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Park  was  willing  to  have  the  duties  up  to  16- 
cent  steel  reduced  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  noticed  that  in  his  statement,  yes;  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  state  any  good  reason  for  having  the  duty  on  high-speed  steel 
increased — in  fact,  he  shows  in  his  bid  here,  wnich  he  made  to  the 
Navy  Department,  he  underbid  us  on  the  present  dutv  about  9  cents 
a  pound.  We  could  not  furnish  the  steel  imported  for  less  than  43 
cents,  and  his  bid  was  36.45  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  talking  about  high-speed  steel.  That  is 
something  that  has  come  into  conmiercc  since  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  bill. 

Air.  Searle.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  it  is  fair  and  proper  to  adjust  these  duties  rela- 
tively, according  to  the  price  of  the  steel,  why  oucht  you  not  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  duties  if  the  value  of  this  steel  increases  ? 
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Mr.  Searle.  For  the  reason  that  it  becomes  prohibitive.  There  is 
a  certain  point  beyond  which  one  can  not  import  merchandise,  and 
it  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete.  Ail  of  these  people  are 
making  steel  and  selling  it  for  8  or  9  cents  per  pound  less  than  we 
can  sefl  it.    I  read  you  a  statement  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand;  it  is  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Searle.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  president  of  the  Ciolumbia  Tool 
Company,  who  stated  that  the  American  tools  were  superior  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  High-speed  steel  is  above  16  cents? 

Mr.  Searle.  Most  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  no  provision  is  made  for  that  now  excepting 
this  general  clause? 

Mr.  Searle.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  a  very  wide  open  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  steel,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  there  is.  I  think  the  manufacture  is  increas- 
ing both  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  I  think  3^  cents  a  pound  would 
give  all  the  protection  necessary. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  your  figures  give  the  increases  in  importations? 

Mr.  Searle.  They  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  also  the  home  production? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  stated  Mr.  Park's  home  production,  but  I  think  he 
is  wrong.  I  think  he  overstated  it,  but  I  gave  it  exactly  as  he  gave 
it.  I  felt  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  his  figures,  but  I  thmk  he  states 
it  in  excess  of  what  it  actually  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  More  than  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  steel.  He 
says :  "  I  do  not  suppose  the  amount  manufactured  by  our  company 
was  more  than  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  steel." 

Mr.  Searle.  That  is  his  own  company.  Then  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  he  thinks  that  four  or  five  million  dollars'  worth  was  made  in 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  all  of  those  figures  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  so. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  like  to  speak  about  while  I 
am  here.  Of  course  I  know  that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  but  for  some  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  my  business  to 
practice,  more  or  less,  with  respect  to  the  customs-revenue  laws,  and 
my  firm,  I  suppose,  has  three-quarters  of  that  business  iii  New 
England. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Before  you  leave  the  high-speed  steel  subject  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  Does  it  cost  us  any 
more  to  produce  this  class  of  steel  than  it  costs  the  foreign  producer? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  think  that  3^  cents  would  cover  that 
difference  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  a  good  deal  more,  because  that  would  be  $77  a 
ton,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost  here — ^the  labor 
cost. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  This  steel  is  specialized;  it  is  produced  in  the 
crucible.    Do  you  buy  the  crude  product  in  the  market  ? 
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Mr.  Searle.  We — our  European  principals — buy  the  ferrotung- 
sten;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  by  processes  of  heating  and.  one  thing 
and  another,  you  bring  it  up  to  this  high  standard  or  perfection.  Is 
it  used  in  making  cutlery  largely?  ' 

Mr.  Searle.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  used  in  making  the  high-speed  tools, 
where  they  require  great  speed,  and  where  you  can  heat  a  tool  to 
incandescence  and  not  lose  its  temper.  You  have  seen  the  new  fila- 
ments in  electric  lights.  The  tungsten  is  used  there  because  it  will 
heat  to  incandescence  without  destruction  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  can  produce  as  high  grade,  as  good  quality, 
as  the  foreign  manufacturer  can? 

Mr.  Searle.  In  every  way. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  our  manufacturer  of  this  kind  of  steel  ob- 
tain the  material  as  cheaply  as  they  do  abroad,  or  do  they  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  On  the  29th  of  last  November  it  was  $1,300  a  ton,  and 
it  varies  in  America  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  and  $1,800  a  ton. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor? 
What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  real  difference  in  the  cost  by  the  ton 
of  production  of  this  kind  of  steel  here  and  in  England  and  Germany? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  should  say  that  $20  would  amply  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  the  steel. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  would  be  a  little  less  than  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  a  cent  a  pound  by  the  American  ton.  And  you  think  that  3i 
cents  ought  to  cover  reasonable  profit,  and  a  cent  and  a  half  in  addi- 
tion woiud  be  about  $30,  for  good  measurement. 

Mr.  UxDERWOOD.  Do  I  understand  that  you  want  an  increase  or  a 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  want  a  reduction,  Mr.  Underwood. 

Now,  as  I  stated,  I  am  aware  that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing;"  but  I  have  given  some  attention  for  a  number  of  years  to 
customs-revenue  matters,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  appeax  be- 
fore your  committee  several  times  simply  as  a  spectator.  I  have  read 
some  of  the  testimony,  and  I  have  been  amazed  at  many  of  the  reck- 
less statements  which  have  been  made  here.  And,  first,  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  question  of  undervaluation. 

Coming  over  on  the  train  from  Boston  day  before  yesterday  I  niet 
one  of  our  leading  manufacturers  of  New  England,  who  believed  in 
practically  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  the  under- 
valuation was  perfectly  enormous,  not  only  in  his  line  of  business, 
but  in  every  line  of  importation.  I  said,  "  I  think  you  are  mistaken; 
that  the  undervaluation  won't  amount  to  2  per  cent."  He  said,  *'  You 
are  wrong."  We  got  a  little  warm,  and  he  said,  "  It  will  amount  *^ 
more  than  10  per  cent."  I  told  him  that  I  had  appeared  in  a  nuinl>^^ 
of  important  reappraisement  cases  in  Boston  m  the  course  oi  ^P^ 
year,  and  that  they  did  not  average  two  a  month.    "  Well,"  he  said, 


amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  entries."    Well,  before  H^  8°^ 
through  he  called  me  a  big  fool.    But  I  was  big  enough  fool  t'^  82 
the  next  da}^  to  the  New  York  custom-house  and  get  some  facts,  ^:^ 
thought  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  this  committee.    CC^ese 
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figures  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Estabrook,  the  deputy  collector  in 
charge  of  the  sixth  division.  I  wanted  to  get  a  period  of  six  months. 
He  gave  me  the  books  showing  the  number  of  advances  in  vahiation 
from  the  10th  day  of  July,  1907,  to  the  10th  day  of  January,  1908 ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  divide  the  months,  I  have 
taken,  for  ihe  purpose  of  my  statement  before  this  committee,  the 
months  of  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  December — 
the  last  five  months  of  1907.  The  number  of  advances  in  August  was 
669 ;  in  September,  628 ;  in  October,  754 ;  in  November,  612 ;  and  in 
December,  665 ;  or  a  total,  if  my  addition  is  correct,  of  3,348.  During 
the  same  period  there  were  entered  at  the  New  York  custom-house 
164,979  invoices.  This  would  mean  that  the  total  number  of  advances, 
whether  made  voluntarily  by  the  importer  or  made  by  the  appraiser 
or  collector,  amounted  to  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
invoices.  Now,  we  must  bear  in  mmd  that  many  of  these  advances 
are  for  most  trivial  things — packing  charges,  and  perhaps  commis- 
sion— so  it  is  interesting  to  go  a  little  further  to  see  how  many  of 
them  were  serious  enough  to  call  for  reappraisement.  During  that 
period  I  found  that  there  were  1,150  reappraisement s.  These  were 
asked  for  covering  164,979  invoices.  That  means  that  there  were  0.69 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  invoices  in  New  York  during  that  period  that 
were  advanced  in  value.  Now,  for  the  whole  country,  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  there  were  only  4,959  reappraisements.  1  do 
not  know  what  the  invoices  of  the  country  were,  but  certainly  less 
than  1  per  cent. 

The  total  amount  of  penal  duties  on  articles  undervalued  (sec.  32, 
act  of  July  24,  1897)  was  in  the  whole  country  only  $151,650.08,  or 
much  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  duty  collected  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

I  thought  this  was  an  interesting  statement,  showing  that  here  we 
have,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  efficient  board  of  appraising  officials 
in  the  world  at  the  port  of  New  York.  They  are  there  to  detect  un- 
dervaluations, and  have  special  agents  particularly  for  that  purpose. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  working  on  it  all  the  time  by  informa- 
tion that  they  receive,  and  when  people  come  before  this  committee 
and  state  that  reappraisements  are  general  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  your  information  show  what  the  character  of 
the  ffoods  were  and  the  name  on  which  these  advances  were  made? 

Air.  Searle.  No;  but  I  think  I  can  tell  generally  what  they  were, 
if  you  want  to  take  my  statement  as  hearsay.  I  should  say  it  was 
probably  the  goods  largely  coming  from  Germany  and  France,  more 
worsted  and  flannels,  and  goods  or  that  character. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  CvStimate  that  you  made  was  since  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  agreement  with  Germany  on  appraisements,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do  not  know ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  not  that  agreement  go  into  effect  with  Ger- 
many on  the  1st  of  Julyj  1907? 

Mr.  Searle.  Possibly  it  did ;  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  that  would  increase  the  undervalua- 
tions rather  than  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  Probably  not  very  much,  because  it  takes  some  time 
to  get  things  going ;  to  get  the  merchandise  moving  this  way. 
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Now,  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Wakeman  has  appeared  before  this  committee  for  the 
Protective  Tariff  League  of  New  York,  and  if  one  can  believe  his 
statement  in  regard  to  protests,  one  would  think  they  rained  all  the 
time — nothing  but  protests  on  every  question  that  arises  with  respect 
to  customs  revenue.  What  is  the  position  of  the  importer,  Mr. 
Chairman  ?  He  pays  to  the  United  States  Government  one-third  of 
all  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  to  administer  this  great  national 
domain.  Before  the  passage  of  the  customs  administrative  bill  the 
importer  had  some  rignts.  He  had  a  right  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  collector,  and  if  the  collector's  action  had  been  illegal,  to  recover 
the  duties  and  recover  the  costs  and  interests.  The  customs  adminis- 
trative bill  took"  away  the  right  of  the  importer  to  recover  his  costs  and 
interests.  That  I  do  not  make  any  complaint  of  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  w^hat  do  they  propose  to  do?  Tney  propose  to  say  that  the 
United  States  Government  can  take  my  money  illegally,  can  hold  it 
one  to  five  years,  and  if  at  the  time  that  money  is  taken  I  open  my 
mouth  to  enter  a  protest  against  it,  I  have  got  to  pay  $5  for  it.  Now, 
let  us  see  what  the  facts  are  in  regard  to  the  protests.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  board  of  appraisers  at  New  York  were  a  very  much 
overworked  body  of  men.  I  might  say  here,  incidentally,  that  I 
have  the  greatest  regard  for  everv  one  of  them,  for  they  are  men  of 
great  abinty,  but  every  one  of  them  is  paid  more  than  any  circuit 
]udge  in  New  England. 

The  board  of  appraisers  makes  an  annual  report,  and  in  their  an- 
nual report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  they  state  that 
the  number  of  protests  received  since  the  organization  of  the  board 
in  1890,  nineteen  years  ago,  was  550,652,  the  average  protests  amount- 
ing to  about  30,000  a  year.  For  .the  last  nine  years  the  average  pro- 
tests have  been  30,345,  if  my  figures  are  correct.  Now,  the  board 
say  that  many  of  these  protests  are  trivial,  and  that  it  consumes  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  for  the  board  to  take  care  of  them,  so  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  do  its  business.  They  say  here,  in  their  annual  re- 
port, that  they  have  35,000  protests  on  the  suspended  lists,  and  they 
expect  that  those  will  be  disposed  of  by  January  1,  1908.  One  case 
was  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court" the  other  day  which 
disposed  of  5,000  protests.  One  case  will  perhaps  dispose  of  several 
thousand  more  when  decided.  They  say  in  their  report :  "  Upon  the 
whole,  it  might  be  said  that  all  cases  which  have  been  submitted  for 
decision  before  the  board,  and  submission  received  up  to  June  30, 
1908,  were  on  that  date  decided ;  and  that  the  board,  with  its  present 
organization  and  force,  is  keeping  perfectly  abreast  of  all  current 
work  and  is  capable  of  handling  all  possibilities  of  such  work." 
Again :  "  The  clerical  force  of  the  board  at  present  is  fully  competent 
to  handle  all  work  before  it,  and  it  has  proved  entirely  sufficient  for 
that  purpose." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  propose  by  way  of  legislation  on  that 
subject,  Mr.  Searle  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  the  customs-administrative  law  is  very  good 
as  it  is.  If  I  might  be  allowed  one  or  two  suggestions:  Why  not  let 
the  law  stand  as  it  is?  It  is  all  right.  They  have  deprived  us  of 
our  interest  and  costs,  which  I  say  is  wrong.  Now,  Mr.  Dalzell,  if 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  took  your  property  by  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  you  can  not  agree  with  the  Commonwealth 
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and  the  question  goes  to  the  jury  as  to  the  cost  and  value  of  that  prop- 
erty, when  that  is  finally  decided  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
pays  you  interest  and  costs.  Now,  if  the  United  States  Government 
take  my  money  by  so  much  as  1  mill  and  keep  it  for  five  or  ten 
years,  why  should  they  compel  me  to  pay  to  make  protest  and  ask  for 
its  return ;  why  should  they  not  pay  interest  and  costs  when  returned 
to  me? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  Mr.  Wakeman  stated  the  other  day  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  this  charge  for  filing  protests,  that  if  they 
did  not  there  would  be  a  great  many  insincere  protests  filed. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  I  have  been  filing  protests 
a  great  many  years,  and  we  file,  in  my  office,  about,  a  thousand  a  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stand  as  an  importer.  ^Vliat  he  said  was 
this:  He  stated  that  there  were  a  great  many  attorneys  in  this  busi- 
ness who  represented  people,  and  when  goods  come  in,  and  they 
thought  there  was  a  case  to  be  made  up  that  they  would  come  in  and 
file  a  protest  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  case  open  in  order  to  get 
the  business — not  a  very  professional  thing  to  do;  out  from  his  testi- 
mony I  gather  it  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Searle.  It  can  not  be  done  to  any  great  extent,  because  the 
number  of  protests  shows  that  it  can  not  be  done;  the  number  was 
only  30,000  for  the  last  year. 

Sir.  Underwood.  But  it  might  have  been  that  a  large  number  of 
that  30,000  was  done  in  that  way,  and  that  really  they  had  nothing 
behind  them. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  I  know,  of  course,  that  a 
large  number  of  protests  are  filed  every  day  in  a  serious  manner.  I 
never  knew  an  attorney  of  repute  who  filed  a  protest  excepting  he 
believed  it  had  merit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  make  any  reference  here  specifically. 
These  statements  were  merely  made  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Searle.  He  said  that  protests  were  filed  over  there  like  April 
•showers,  but  I  think  he  is  wrong  about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Dalzell  asked  a  question  in  regard  to  the  customs  admin- 
istrative act.  There  is  one  suggestion  that  I  would  like  to  make,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  often  happens  that  goods  arrive  in  this 
country  which  for  some  reason  or  other  are  under  value,  and  as  the 
law  now  stands  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  no  right  to  remit 
any  additional  duties.  I  think  if  the  customs  administrative  act  was 
changed  so  that  if  any  goods  were  unintentionally  undervalued,  and 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  fraud, 
that  the  duties  should  be  remitted.  I  think  it  creates  a  great  deal  oi 
ill  feeling  which  now  ^ows  out  of  the  question  of  additional  duties. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CHARLES  RTISTON,  JR.,  OF  No.  10  WEST  TWEN- 
TIETH STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  REPRESENTING  JAMES  KEI- 
SER,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Mr.  Ruston  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman,  Mr.  Dalzell.) 

"Mr.  RxjSTON.  I  would  like  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  come  here  this 

morning — and  I  am  representing  simply  our  own  concern — to  speak 

regarding  the  subject  of  silk  cravats,  which  some  people  call  neck- 
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ties ;  but  we  didn't  come  here  to  ask  any  increase  of  duty  nor  a  re- 
duction, but  simply  that  the  tariff  remain  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
I  have  a  statement  here  that  will  boil  the  whole  matter  down,  and  if 
I  read  it  it  will  probably  save  time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.   i  ou  may  read  it; 

Mr.  RusTON  (reads) : 

Manufacturing  silk  cravats  is  a  distinct  industry.  Cravats  are  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  made  from  sillis  that  are  woven  specially  for  this  purpose, 
and  such  silks,  as  a  rule,  are  not  suitable  for  any  other  purpose. 

There  are  probably  150  to  200  concerns  engaged  In  the  silk-cravat  industry. 
Many  of  these  concerns  have  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  capital.  There  are 
a  few,  probably  about  half  a  dozen,  having  a  capital  of  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 
The  business  annually  of  these  concerns  ranges  from  about  $30,000  to  $50,000 
each,  up  to  several  hundred  thousand.  There  are  probably  only  six  or  eight 
concern*  whose  business  ranges  between  $500,000  and  a  million.  The  total 
annual  business  on  a  rough  estimate  is  probably  at  least  $25,000,000. 

There  is  absolutely  no  trust  combination  or  understanding,  secret  or  other- 
wise, existing  between  the  various  concerns,  and  such  we  believe  impossible. 

Competition  has  lowered  the  price  to  the  minimum ;  in  fact,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  business  done,  particularly  in  the  medium  and  lower  priced  lines,  at 
practically  little  more  than  a  mere  commission  for  profit.  There  have  been  no 
large  individual  fortunes  built  up  from  the  profits  in  this  business. 

The  consumer  has  been  able  to  get  exceedingly  good  value  at  the  various 
prices  of  25  cents,  50  cents,  $1,  and  above.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  examine  the 
retail  stocks  to  be  sure  of  this.  In  fact,  we  have  heard  many  people  say  that 
they  thought  it  was  possible  to  get  better  value  in  this  country  in  cravats  than 
abroad.  This  is  due  to  the  keen  rivalry  among  comjieting  manufacturers,  par- 
ticularly the  smaller  ones  employing  no  salesmen. 

Under  the  present  duty*  of  60  per  cent  since  1897  the  business  has  grown 
rapidly. 

Under  the  old  duty  of  50  per  cent  previous  to  1897  the  Importation  of  foreign 
cravats,  mostly  English;  was  developed,  and  this  part  of  the  business  seemed  to 
be  growing  rapidly  until  It  was  largely  cut  off,  excepting  where  consumers  were 
willing  to  pay  the  price  for  a  luxury,  by  the  increase  of  10  per  cent  duty  in 
1897.  We  have  heard  some  manufacturers  say  that  the  duty  should  be  70 
per  cent  on  silk  cravats.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  should  certainly  remain 
at  not  loss  than  GO  per  cent.  Any  reduction  in  duty  would  result  in  either 
forcing  a  number  of  concerns  out  of  business  or  the  price  paid  to  labor  wonld 
have  to  be  reduced.  There  are  probably  40,000  to  50,000  people  engaged  in  this 
Industry.  If  the  duty  was  reduced  the  conditions  under  which  we  would  have 
to  do  business  would  be  worse  than  they  were  prey  ions  to  1897,  as  the  price  of 
labor  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  has  advanced  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and 
from  everything  we  have  been  able  to  gather  there  has  been  far  from  any  such 
Increase  in  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  from  whl<^h 
country  w(»  would  foel  the  ko(Miest  ccmipotitlon.  The  differenoo.  therefore,  b^ 
tween  labor  here  and  abroad  is  greater  to-day  than  when  the  old  duty  of  50 
per  cent  was  in  force. 

As  there  is  practically  very  little,  if  any,  export  business  in  silk  cravats,  any 
lowering  of  duty  would  not  gain  us  the  export  trade,  and  our  only  market 
would  be  seriously  interfered  with. 

As  about  60  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  selling  price  paid  for  silk  cravats  Is 
made  up  of  labor  apart  from  raw  material  or  profit,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that 
60  per  cent  duty  is  none  too  much  to  protect  us  against  the  conditions  govern- 
ing labor  abroad. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  there  any  importations  ? 

Mr.  KrsTON.  There  are  a  few  at  the  present  time,  sir;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  large  item. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  business  of  the  cravat  in* 
dustry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  RrsTON.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  ^ei  at  that  fact,  but  as  n^*^ 
as  I  can  estimate  it  I  think  it  is  at  least  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  TInderwood.  Do  the  importations  amount  to  as  much  as  a 
million  dollars? 
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Mr.  RtrsTON.  I  do  not  believe  they  do;  no,  sir.  They  did  at  one 
time ;  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  ascertain  that,  as  they  come  in  under 
the  heading  of  articles  made  from  silk — that  is,  silk  fabrics — so  that 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  record  on  that  particular  item. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  duty  is  prohibitive  now  ? 

Mr.  RusTON.  Well,  no ;  it  is  not.    * 

Mr.  Underwood.  Practically  prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RusTON.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so,  sir.  You  see,  the  margin  of 
profit  in  our  business  is  very  close  and  the  trade  is  very  discrimi- 
nating in  buying.  The  styles  differ  a  great  deal.  I  honestly  believe 
that  if  the  duty  was  reduced  to  where  it  was  before,  50  per  cent, 
under  the  conditions  upon  which  labor  is  working  to-day,  that  there 
can  be  large  quantities  of  cravats  imported  here  which  would  be  dis- 
tinctly to  the  disadvantage  of  that  labor  employed  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  looking  at  the  fact  that  American  labor 
has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  overlooked  the  fact  that  labor 
the  world  over  has  also  increased  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  RusTON.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  any  such  proportion? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  so,  from  my  information. 

Mr.  RusTON.  Fifty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  proportion  of  increase  abroad  has  been  as 
great  as  at  home. 

Mr.  RusTON.  Here  is  a  point  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to,  and  of  course  we  are  governed  by  experience,  for  that  is  all 
we  have  to  go  by  as  business  men.  We  know  that  when  the  duty  was 
50  per  cent  there  were  large  quantities  of  cravats  imported,  and  it 
cut  into  our  industiy  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  was  imported  when  the  duty  was  50 
per  cent? 

Mr.  RrsTON.  The  nearest  that  I  can  answer  that  question  is  that 
in  1894  the  imports — ^these  are  the  figures  given  me  by  our  customs 
broker,  but  I  have  no  figures  of  my  own 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  your  figures  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  you  can  verify  them. 

Mr.  RusTON.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  vouch  for  these  fig- 
ures, but  he  told  me  that  the  imports  on  articles  made  from  silk  were 
$7,571,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  was  in  1894? 

Mr.  RusTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  about  the  total  volume  of  business  in  this 
country  at  that  time  compared  with  what  it  is  to-day? 

Mr.  KusTON.  Well,  I  should  not  think  that  it  was  much  more  than 
half.  Our  business,  our  general  industry,  has  grown  rapidly  in  thfe 
last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  you  say  it  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  ? 

Mr.  RusTON.  It  might;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  under  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  rate  the 
American  producer  controlled  half  of  the  market  at  that  time? 

Mr.  RusTON.  Yes;  but,  you  see,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  this 
seven  and  one-half  millions  includes  the  articles  made  from  silk,  and 
ours  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  Then,  how  much 
of  that  7,500,000  was  cravats,  do  you  think  ?    Estimate  it. 

Mr.  RusTON.  Well,  I  really  would  not  like  to  estimate  that.  I  am 
guided  by  my  own  experience,  but  I  know  that  it  was  quite  general, 
and  the  importation  of  cravats  cut  quite  a  figure  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course,  you  do  not  expect  us  to  fix  a  duty  here 
that  will  give  you  an  absolute  "  corner  "  on  the  American  market. 
The  cravat  is  a  luxury,  and  naturally  a  revenue  article,  and  you  do 
not  expect  to  have  the  duty  fixed  so  that  it  will  give  you  a  "  comer" 
on  the  American  market,  and  with  no  importations  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  RusTON.  I  desire  to  take  exception  to  that.  I  do  not  think 
the  cravat  is  a  luxury.  Most  of  us  go  in  a  class  of  society  that  requires 
us  to  wear  cravats. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Same  as  a  lady  who  goes  to  a  ball  is  required  to 
wear  a  lace  dress,  but  still  we  put  them  in  the  list  of  luxuries. 

Mr.  RusTON.  There  are  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  cravats.  You  can 
get  them  down  as  low  as  25  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  These  cravats  can  come  in  under  the  paragraph  re- 
lating to  wearing  apparel  ? 

Mr.  RusTON.  Yes;  the  silk  is  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  figures  would  be  difficult  to  get  accurately. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  was  why  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether 
he  had  that  information. 

Mr.  RusTON.  I  have  never  had  it  specifically. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  looks  as  if  the  common  cravat  should  have  a  lower 
tariff  than  the  finer  quality,  but  the  finer  quality  comes  in  under  the 
j50  per  cent  and  the  others  under  the  general  item  of  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  These  come  in  under  the  paragraph  relating  to  wear- 
ing apparel. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  presume  that  there  is  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  cheaper  cravat  imported,  mostly  high  grade  ? 

Mr.  RusTON.  I  think  it  is  mostly  high  grade;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  about  those  answers  that  you  are  mak- 
ing, that  they  are  mostly  high-grade  imports? 

Mr.  RusTON.  I  have  no  figures  to  be  guided  by ;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  asking  for  information  in  relation  to  his 
business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Exactly;  and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  he  had  defi- 
nite information  about  it. 

Mr.  Uxderwood.  You  are  in  that  business,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  RusTON.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  know,  when  vou  go  into  a  haberdashers 
store,  what  is  imported  and  what  is  not? 

Mr.  RusTON.  As  a  rule  we  can  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  From  your  observation  and  experience,  is  not  the 
imported  cravat  usually  the  high-grade  goods? 

Mr.  RusTON.  Yes ;  mostly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  peculiar  thing  that  would  separate  this 
article  of  cravats  or  neckties  from  the  schedule  in  which  it  is  no^ 
placed,  paragraph  390,  so  that  it  would  have  a  different  duty  in  <^^ 
a  desire  was  shown  to  chancre  the  duty  of  that  general  schedule? 

Mr.  RusTON.  I  do  not  think  so ;  no. 
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Mr.  Hill.  A  very  small  part,  probably,  of  the  articles  embraced 
in  section  390  you  do  ask  a  change  upon ;  that  is,  you  do  not  ask  for 
an  increase  of  duty  on  everything? 

Mr.  RusTON..  No,  sir;  I  am  not  asking  for  a  change  of  duty  at  all, 
but  that  the  duty  should  remain  the  same,  my  plesL  being  that  the 
margin  of  profit  is  so  close  that  a  slight  reduction  of  duty  would 
seriously  injure  the  industry. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Where  do  you  draw  the  dividing  line  between  the 
high  and  low  grades  of  cravats? 

Mr.  RtJSTON.  Well,  25  and  50  cents,  possibly,  at  retail  is  consid- 
ered the  lower-priced  line,  and  those  retailing  for  $1  and  above,  the 
better  grades. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  H.  H.  HOSE,  OF  606  SANSOME  STREET,  PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

Mr.  Rose  was  duly  sworn  by  the  acting  chairman,  Mr.  Dalzell. 

Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  intended  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  labor  of  employment  here  and 
in  foreign  countries,  and  the  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  you  proceed,  will  you  please  tell  us  whom 
you  represent? 

Mr.  Rose.  The  Rose  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  publishers  and 
printers  of  calendars,  pictures,  and  post  cards.  I  find  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  rather  fully  informed  as  to  the  difference  in  wages  for 
printers  and  pressmen  in  this  country  and  Europe,  so  I  will  simply 
say  that  the  United  States  Government  in  its  own  printing  shop  has 
established  wages  and  hours  of  labor  which  are  very  difficult  for  us 
to  follow,  while  at  the  same  time  the  market  in  our  class  of  goods 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  foreign  countries,  with  practically  no 
duty  whatever ;  countries  where  the  rate  of  wages  is  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  the  rate  paid  by  us. 

I  am  stopping  at  one  of  your  principal  hotels.  I  went  to  the  news 
stand  this  morning  on  the  way  up  here,  and  I  find  that  the  only  post 
cards  of  the  United  States  Capitol,  the  White  House,  and  all  of  the 
views  of  Washington,  are  made  in  Germany.  We  imported  from 
Germany  alone  in  1907  nearly  800,000,000  cards. 

Now  the  cost  of  making  those  cards — speaking  of  post  cards, 
although  we  manufacture  the  other  lines,  and  they  all  come  or  should 
come  under  one  general  heading — the  initial  cost  of  a  set  of  post 
cards,  usually  eight  designs,  which  is  the  popular  number,  for  draw- 
ings, and  designs,  and  plates,  is  from  $300  to  $500.  Of  this  fully  95 
per  cent  is  the  cost  of  labor.  The  only  material  used  is  a  little  cop- 
per and  wood  on  which  the  plates  are  made.  Following  that,  the 
cost  of  the  cardboard  is  about  75  cents  per  thousand ;  ink  25  cents  a 
thousand,  labor  $1.50  a  thousand.  On  the  number  of  post  cards 
imported  from  Germany  alone  in  1907,  the  wages  that  we  would 
have  had  to  pay  would  have  amounted  to  about  $1,200,000,  or  work 
for  a  year  for  2,000  men  and  women  at  the  rate  of  $12  a  week.  In 
addition  to  that  there  would  be  about  half  a  million  dollars  for  plates, 

Eractically  all  of  which  was  labor;  and  then  about  $800,000  for  card- 
oard  and  ink.    The  amount  of  labor  on  that  I  am  not  familiar 
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with.  We  want  to  pay  the  wages  that  we  are  paying  now,  and  we 
want  to  increase  them.  The  publishers  of  books,  and  the  other  prin- 
ters are  going  to  do  it  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  we  can  not  ao  it 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  given  us  the  American  wages;  can  you 
give  us  the  corresponding  cost  abroad? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  have  in  my  pocket  a  brief  presented  to  you  by  the 
American  Typothetae,  which  gives  that  exactly.  I  will  read  it  to 
you  if  you  want  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No ;  that  is  already  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  EosE.  I  can  not  give  you  any  different  information  than  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  indorse  these  statements? 

Mr.  KosE.  Yes. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  want  to  say  to  you,  referring  to  these 
two  cards  that  I  brought  here  this  morning.*^  The  cost  of  a  set  of  plates 
before  putting  them  on  the  press  at  all  in  this  country  is  $12.60.  Those 
foreign  cards  will  be  sold,  delivered  in  America,  duty  paid,  card- 
board, printed,  plates  and  all,  for  from  $9  to  $10. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  charge  for  them  ? 

Mr.  EosE.  Two  for  5  cents. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  can  not  sell  these  at  that  price.  They  would 
be  sold  anywhere  for  a  nickle  apiece  ? 

Mr.  Eose.  No  ;'  not  at  all.  The  idea  is  this :  A  set  of  plates  like  this 
costs  us  $12.50.  The  printing  would  cost  about  $2.  These  people 
sell  the  cards,  delivered  in  this  country  complete,  freight  and  duty 
paid,  for  $9  and  $10  a  thousand ;  that  is,  in  small  quantity.  In  large 
quantities  they  will  sell  them  as  low  as  $4  £L  thousand. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  can  you  sell  them  for  and  make  a  reason- 
able profit  on  the  production. 

Mr.  EosE.  In  lots  of  5,000  we  could  sell  those  at  $4  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  they  sell  them  at  $9? 

Mr.  EosE.  No;  they  sell  1,000  at  $9,  and  that  is  what  kills  us. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  can  they  sell  sell  them  for  in  6,000  lots? 

Mr.  EosE.  About  $3  or  $3.60.  The  idea  of  the  thing  is  this :  Nobody 
would  buy  those  in  6,000  lots. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suppose  they  are  sold  to  wholesalers  in  large 
lots  at  low  prices,  and  they  send  them  around  to  the  retailers,  do 
they  not?  v 

Mr.  EosE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  sell  directly  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  EosE.  We  do  not,  but  these  people  do.  We  could  not  produce 
a  thousand  cards  like  this  for  less  than  $18  or  $20. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  course,  if  you  produced  1,000;  but  when  you 
make  a  print  of  that  kind  you  would  print  nine  or  ten  thousand, 
would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  KosE.  No ;  we  do  not  because  those  people  will  sell  1,000,  con- 
sequently the  American  buyer  will  not  buy  larger  quantities  from  us. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  a  city  like  this  would  probably  take  a 
thousand,  and  we  have  a  great  many  cities  of  this  size. 

Mr.  EosE.  But  that  does  not  help  us.  It  is  the  quantity  of  this  one 
card,  it  is  not  the  general  number. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  thousand  of  this  one 
card  would  supply  the  TJnited  States? 
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Mr.  Rose.  No;  that  is  not  the  method  of  manufacture.  These 
goods  are  made  to  order,  and  the  view  cards  of  Washington  will  sell 
m  Washington. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  are  complaining  of  the 
German  cards  that  represent  American  cities,  but  post  cards  gen- 
erally? 

Mr.  Rose.  Generally,  yes.  But  following  this  one  subject,  while  I 
am' at  it,  I  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  price  paid  for  labor  on 
plates  in  Germany  as  compared  with  America.  They  pay  their 
artists  from  18  to  35  marks  per  week ;  35  marks  is  about  the  pay  for 
the  best  men  they  have  over  there.  We  pay  for  the  same  class  of  labor 
from  $15  to  $35  per  week.  There  the  etchers  receive  from  24  marks 
to  30  marks  a  week,  while  ours  receive  from  $24  to  $30  a  week;  in 
other  words,  we  are  paying  more  than  four  times  as  much  for  labor  as 
they  are,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  duty  now  is  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Rose.  Five  cents  a  pound;  yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Wliat  do  you  suggest  the  duty  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Rose.  The  duty  on  these  cards  ought  to  be  not  less  than  50  to 
75  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  35  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  make  a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  Rose.  Not  at  all;  no,  sir.  Thirty -five  cents  per  pound  would 
amount  to  $2.80  a  thousand  cards. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sav  that  they  can  lay  a  thousand  cards  down 
for  $9? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  can  you  produce  them  for? 

Mr.  Rose.  Eighteen  to  twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  $2  a  thousand,  you  would  not  be  any  better 
off  than  you  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  It  would  be  $2.80  a  thousand,  and  that  would  make  quite 
a  big  difference. 

ifG.  Underwood.  $11.80  as  compared  to  $18  cost  in  this  country? 
That  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  revenue  duty,  I  must  admit,  but  for 
a  protective  duty  I  do  not  see  where  you  would  come  in. 

Mr.  Rose.  We  would  come  in  in  this  way,  and  particularly  on  the 
other  style  of  cards.  I  am  more  interested  in  other  cards  than  I  am 
in  these.  We  do  not  publish  these  at  all.  We  publish  Christmas 
cards,  holiday  cards,  general  greeting  cards,  and  art  cards.  In  cards 
of  that  kind,  where  we  print  the  stock,  it  would  be  a  very  tine  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Gaines.  On  the  cards  kept  in  stock,  the  duty  would  protect 
you,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Rose.  Very  much ;  it  would  be  a  fine  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  cards  kept  in  stock  now,  what  is  the 
volume  of  business  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Rose.  Well,  I  suppose  there  are  made  in  this  country  several 
million  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  importations  on  cards  kept  in  stock? 

Mr.  Rose.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that,  because  post 
cards  come  in  as  post  cards,  without  any  classification  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  importation  of  this  class  of 
cards,  post  cards  and  all? 
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Mr.  Rose.  All  post  cards  from  Germany  alone,  in  1907,  were 
765,000,000  and  some  odd  thousand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  dollars  and  cents,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  tell  you  about  what  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  what? 

Mr.  Rose.  About  six  or  seven  million  dollars,  I  should  say.  That 
is  only  an  estimate,  you  understand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  percentage  of  that  are  postal  cards;  can 
you  make  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Rose.  All  postal  cards;  nothing  but  postal  cards. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  stock  then 
at  all ;  you  have  no  information  as  to  the  amount  of  cards  that  come 
in  in  stock? 

Mr.  Rose.  Those  are  what  we  call  stock-view  cards.  There  is 
another  class  of  cards — if  you  would  like,  I  can  show  you  the  class  of 
cards  to  which  I  refer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Let  us  see  them  so  that  we  may  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  a  moment.  How  much  does  a  thousand  of  this 
class  of  cards  weigh? 

Mr.  Rose.  From  7  to  15  pounds. 

Mr.'  Dalzell.  I  see,  Mr.  Kose,  that  when  post  cards  were  before 
us  before  complaint  was  made  that  there  was  no  uniformity  of  duty 
at  the  various  custom-houses.    At  some  places  they  came  in  ^^  ^ 
cents  a  pounds  as  printed  matter,  others  as  lithographed  cards  at  % 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  at  other  places  still  higher  rates  under 
various  classifications.    What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  know  that  some  come  in  at  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzeli..  Where  have  you  had  experience  upon  that? 

Mr.  Rose.  Through  importers  of  certain  cards. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  what  port? 

Mr.  Rose.  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  it  5  cents  per  pound  there? 

Mr.  Rose.  Five  cents  a  pound  there,  as  a  rule ;  yes.  ,  j 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  between  the  <^^^ 
I  see  some  of  these  contain  mottoes. 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Are  those  admitted  as  printed  matter? 

Mr.  Rose.  They  all  come  in  as  post  caras;  everything  as  ^ 
card. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  no  such  classification  in  the  tariff  la^^ 
"postcard?"  ^^ 

Mr.  Rose.  As  lithographed  matter.    These  are  the  ordinary  ^ 
for-5-cents  post  cards,  so  called  [handing  samples  of  cards  to  tj^^^^ 
bers  of  the  committee].  ^^* 

Mr.  McCall.  They  do  not  come  in  as  works  of  art  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  No;  I  do  not  think  they  do.  Here  is  another  class  * 
card.  Here  is  a  card  that  comes  in  at  5  cents  a  pound  also.  Tj^^ 
are  what  we  call  air-brush  cards  [handing  cards  to  members  of  ^ 
committee].- 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  a  foreign  card  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  That  is  made  in  my  shop— all  made  in  my  place. 

Now,  you  asked  me  what  I  know  aoout  the  tariff.  There  is  a  hand- 
made  card  [indicating],  and  it  comes  in,  I  suppose,  under  the  head 
of  manufactures  of  silk,  and  supposed  to  pay  a  duty  of  50  per  cent, 
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On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  was  in  New  York  and  I  showed  that  card 
[indicating]  to  an  importing  house.    He  told  me  that  he,  at  certain 

E rices,  imported  similar  cards.  I  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for 
im  to  import  those  cards  at  that  price  at  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.  He 
said  that  he  got  them  through  the  post-office  in  small  lots  and  did  not 
have  to  pay  duty.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  how  he  did  it,  but  it 
seems  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  duty  on  cards  similar  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Five  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  many  in  a  pound? 

Mr.  SosE.  From  7  to  8  pounds  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  do  they  sell  for? 

Mr.  Rose.  Two  for  5  cents  for  the  card  that  I  showed  you.  These 
are  the  handmade  cards. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Was  any  duty  paid  on  these  cards  that  came 
through  the  mails? 

Mr.  Rose.  He  told  me  that  he  didn't  have  to  pay  the  50  per  cent 
duty.    What  he  did  pay  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HiLX..  What  is  the  duty  on  that  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  If  properly  classified,  that  is  supposed  to  come  in  under 
the  50-cent  duty  as  silk  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  this  one  of  the  kind  that  came  in  through  the 
mails  without  duty  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Without  duty,  I  suppose. 

Now,  as  to  these  handmade  cards,  they  ought  not  to  come  in  under 
75  per  cent  duty.  That  is  practically  all  labor,  every  bit  of  it,  and 
that  is  the  class  of  labor,  the  particular  class,  that  certainly  ought  to 
have  protection  more  than  any  other  class.  Men  can  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  that  labor  certainly  should  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  this  card  mailed  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  No  ;  those  are  put  in  a  little  box,  with  the  words  "  post 
cards  "  labeled  on  the  box.  They  are  called  post  cards,  but  they  are 
not  post,  they  are  greeting  cards. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  imported  800,- 
000,000  last  year? 

Mr.  Rose.  Oh,  no ;  I  did  not  import  2,000. 

Now,  this  is  another  class  of  work  [handing  samples  of  cards  to 
members  of  the  committee].    That  comes  in  under  that  same  heading. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  not  a  post  card.  Does  this  pay  the  same 
duty  as  a  post  card  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  It  pays  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  see  why  it  •should.     Is  it  printed  matter? 

Mr.  Rose.  Lithographed  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  partic- 
ular thing  is  an  air-brush  card.  It  is  all  hand  work,  but  they  let  them 
come  in  as  lithographed  matter. 

Now,  here  is  a  sample  of  the  calendar  work  [showing]. 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Does  this  come  in  under  the  same  duty,  this  card 
that  I  have? 

Mr.  Rose.  Five  cents  a  pound.  That,  however,  comes  in  at  25  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNEV.  What  particular  port  does  that  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  Through  the  port  or  the  appraiser,  I  suppose. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEr.  But  pardon  me,  I  do  not  think  you  understand.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  one  appraiser  would  admit  that  at  5  cents  a 
pound  and  another  will  charge  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  They  seem  to  do  it.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
what  is  lithographed  and  what  is  printed ;  but  most  of  that  stuff  in 
New  York  comes  in  at  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  can  not  come  m  at  5  cents  a  pound  under  the  law 
now? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  he  says  that  they  do. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  is  that  called  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  EosE.  That  is  hand  worked.  That  would  come  in  either  as 
lithographed  matter  or  as  printed  matter  at  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
and  we  can  not  compete  with  a  25  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  25  per  cent  duty  is  limited  to  not  to  exceed  35  square 
inches,  while  that  is  a  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  Rose.  Then  what  rate  would  they  come  in  on  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  not  discovered  that  yet,  but  I  think  they  would 
come  in  at  8  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  you  make  a  description  of  these  various  things 
that  would  differentiate  them  so  that  proper  duties  could  be  put  on? 

Mr.  Rose.  Certainly,  yes;  for  instance,  if  that  card  [indicating] 
came  in  at  8  cents,  it  would  not  have  any  protection  whatever. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand,  but  will  you  file  with  the  committee 
such  a  description  of  these  various  things  as  would  enable  us  to  differ- 
entiate them  in  the  tariff  bill  ? 

Mr.  Rose.  I  will  do  that,  although  probably  they  will  all  come  in 
under  one  heading. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  8  cents  or  35  cents  ad 
valorem  is  dependent  upon  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  and  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  what  the  thickness  of  this  paper  is,  whether  it  is 
one  one-thousandth  or  twenty  one-thousandths  oi  an  inch. 

Mr.  Rose.  I  can  not  tell  you  myself.  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  laoor.  Here  is  some- 
thing that  I  bought  right  here  in  Washington  [indicating].  We 
pay  for  a  set  of  paintings  like  that  from  $15  to  $25  apiece.  That  is 
artists'  w^ork.  We  buy  them  in  Germany  from  $2  to  $3  apiece.  If 
there  is  any  industry  on  earth  that  ought  to  be  protected,  it  seems 
to  me  that  anything  that  adds  so  much  to  art  and  education  of  the 
American  public  is  entitled  to  consideration,  if  we  have  this  market, 
or  at  least  the  share  of  it  that  we  are  entitled  to.  Then  there  would 
be  ten  times  as  many  artists  and  designers  here  as  there  are  now. 
The  United  States  Government  certainly  would  not  be  any  loser  by 
making  this  tariff  what  I  claim  it  should  be,  because  there  will  always 
be  more  or  less  cards  imported  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  design, 
irrespective  of  price.  The  dealer  would  not  have  to  pay  any  more 
and  the  consumer  will  not  have  to  pay  any  more  for  the  cards.  There 
are  popular  prices  at  which  the  consumer  buys  post  cards — two  for  5 
cents,  1-cent  card,  the  5-cent  card,  and  a  few  at  higher  prices.  There 
are  established  prices  to  the  jobbers  and  established  prices  to  the 
retail  dealers  for  this  class  of  cards. 

There  is  an  initial  cost  of  from  $;)00  to  JJN.'iOO  for  drawing  and  mak- 
ing the  ori<rinal  plate.  If'we  print  1  sign  or  1,000,000  this  initial 
cost  of  preparation  is  the  same.  If  we  print  a  smaller  quantity  the 
proportion  of  cost  is  larger  than  if  we  print  a  larger  quantity.    No- 
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body  will  be  hui-t  by  tliis  duty,  except  the  foreign  laborers  and  manu- 
facturers and  the  importers  who  import  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent  of  the  amount  used  in  this  country.  The  importers  do  nothmg 
except  to  sell  goods.  They  only  have  a  few  clerks  and  salesmen. 
They  are  of  no  help  to  the  industry.  Of  course,  they  go  around  the 
country  and  say  that  they  can  take  orders  cheaper  than  our  home 
manufacturers,  and  why  can  they  not  ?  Unfortunately  that  is  true, 
and  we  can  not  deny  it. 

Unfortunately  it  is  true,  also,  that  there  is  only  one  place  in  Amer- 
ica where  the  American  manufacturer  is  protected,  and  that  is  in 
Canada.  We  have  33  per  cent  better  duties  in  Canada  as  against 
the  Germans,  and.  as  a  consequence  of  that,  Canada  is  a  better  market 
than  the  United  States  itself. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  and  to  say  that  if  a  duty  is  made  on 
post  cards,  it  should  include  post  cards  that  are  imported  in  sheets, 
ready  to  print. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  this  specifically  named  in  the  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Rose.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  chairman  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Livingstone,  who  failed  to 
respond.) 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  LOTHS  INOBAM,  PEESIDENT  OF  THE  INOBAM- 
EICHABDSON  MANUFACTirEING  COMPANY,  OF  BEAVEE  FALLS, 
PA. 

Mr.  Ingram.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
represent  the  manufacturers  of  enameled-iron  signs.  Up  to  within 
ten  years  ago  the  greater  part  of  this  work  was  done  in  England. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  duty  does  it  pay  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Forty  per  cent,  and  comes  under  porcelain  plates. 
In  England  it  is  quite  a  large  industry,  as  they  have  14  or  15  factories 
making  it.  Up  to  about  ten  years  ago  we  could  not  make  this  goods 
in  this  country,  because  we  did  not  liave  the  experience  and  we  did 
not  know  how  to  work  it,  but  now  we  can  make  it  as  good  as  they 
can  make  it  in  England.  We  have  built  up  the  business  m  this  coun- 
try, and  I  do  not  think  now  that  there  is  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  work  imported.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty, 
but  I  simply  want  to  protest  against  the  duty  being  taken  off. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  see  where  it  conies  in  under  the  head  of 
porcelain. 

Mr.  Ingram.  It  conies  in  under  the  head  of  porcelain  plates. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  in  paragraph  159,  wares  or  articles,  enameled  or 
glazed. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  is  it  that  you  want  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  want  the  duty  to  remain  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  value  of  this  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  It  was  about  $200,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  W^hat  are  your  competitors  doing? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  presume  that  we  do  as  much  as  all  of  the  others  put 
together. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  amount  of  the  business  would  be  about 
$400,000? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  importations? 
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Mr.  Ingram.  I  can  not  tell  it  exactly,  but  it  can  not  be  much  more 
than  $50,060. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $400,000  worth  was  produced  here  and 
about  $50,000  worth  imported? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  control  about  80  per  cent  of  the  American 
market  under  the  present  duty  ? 

Mr.  Inoraai.  No;  we  control  about  50  per  cent.  We  make  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  about  the  entire  trade. 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes;  the  entire  amount  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  about  80  per  cent  of  it  made  in  America 
and  less  than  20  per  cent  imported  from  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly  we  could  not  produce  it  in  this 
country.  We  did  not  know  how  to  handle  the  matter  of  enameling, 
and  to  show  you  the  difficulty  that  there  was,  there  have  been  about 
eight  films  who  are  now  defunct,  having  gone  out  of  the  business. 
They  could  not  overcome  the  difficulty  and  compete  with  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  does  the  labor  cost  compare  with  the  cost  of 
the  material? 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  do  $205,000  worth  of  that  business  and  the  labor 
cost  is  $65,000,  or  about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  balance  is  material  and  fixed  charges^ 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes ;  and  selling  expenses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  England? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  worked  in  one  of  the  principal  factories  in  England 
from  the  time  I  was  14  years  of  age  until  I  oecame  21  years  of  age, 
when  I  came  to  this  country.  We  pay  our  men  from  $2  to  $2.25  a 
day,  and  some  men  work  over  there  for  about  $7  a  week. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  only  been  able  to  produce 
it  within  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Ten  years  ago  more  than  50  per  cent  of  it  was  im- 
ported, and  now  only  about  10  per  cent  of  it  is  imported. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  production? 

Mr.  Ingram.  About  $400,000  worth  per  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  imported? 

Mr.  Ingram.  About  $50,000  worth. 

The  Chairman.  That  included  goods  that  are  enameled  or  glazed 
and  everything  under  the  40  per  cent  paragraph? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  XTnderwood.  You  were  giving  the  labor  cost  in  England. 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  was  going  to  speak  of  our  designers.  The  sign 
which  I  have  showed  you  is  a  plain,  plated  advertising  sign  in  two 
colors.  That  is  the  one  which  is  principally  used  by  advertisers  in 
the  United  States. 

Recently  two  men  came  from  England  and  I  hired  them.  I  pay 
one  $22  per  week  and  the  other  $25  per  week.  One  of  those  men,  in 
Englancl,  only  got  $6.50  per  week  and  the  other  $7.50  per  week. 
That  shows  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  in  that  particular  kind 
of  work.    When  I  worked  in  England  I  got  $12  per  week. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  wages  in  England  one-third  less  than  they 
are  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  A  good  deal  less  than  that.  We  pay  anywhere  from 
50  per  cent  to  150  per  cent  more  wages.     Most  of  this  work  is  done 
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by  female  labor.  We  use  about  45  girls.  We  can  not  hire  a  girl  for 
less  than  $4.50  per  week.  The  girls  do  the  lettering  and  the  assorting 
and  get  75  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  do  these  girls  get  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Ingram.  From  $G  to  $10  per  week. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  what  do  they  get  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  know  of  one  girl  on  the  other  side,  whom  I  under- 
stand has  been  in  the  same  factory  twenty -five  years,  and  she  gets  $4 
per  week.  They  pay  girls  over  there  anywhere  from  $2  to  $3  per 
week.  We  can  not  start  a  girl  in  here  who  is  over  16  years  of  age 
for  less  than  $4.50  per  week. 

Mr.^  Underwood.  ^Vhat  is  the  average  difference  in  the  labor  in 
America  as  to  percentage?  In  other  words,  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  the  percentage  between  England  and  America  as  to  labor? 

Mr.  Ingram.  It  is  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  in  America  a  dealer  would  estimate  an 
average  of  33^  cents  as  the  difference  in  wages? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  of  the  cost  of  this  product,  the  wage  cost, 
of  making  these  signs  is  30  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  wage  cost 
here  and  abroad  would  be  20  per  cent  and  the  difference  in  the  tariff 
and  wages  would  be  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  asking  40  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  there  is  a  protection  over  and  above  the 
labor  cost? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  selling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  of  money 
for  selling  the  product  here  that  you  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  buy  or  make  your  steel  sheets? 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  buy  them.  It  costs  24  cents  laid  down  in  this 
country.  We  have  sold  a  good  deal  of  that  at  a  less  price.  We 
have  sold  that  as  low  as  20  cents  a  foot,  which  is  only  a  5  per  cent 
margin. 

Mr.  Hnii.  Is  this  6nly  one  of  the  items  that  you  make? 

Mr.  Ingram.  That  is  one  of  our  articles  called  the  "  glazed  sign." 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  your  business  exclusively  that  of  making  signs? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  not  similar  to  the  big  order  business,  such  as 
the  manufactured  tableware,  dishes,  etc.,  which  also  come  under 
this  classification  in  paragraph  159?  Yours  is  a  peculiar  or  special 
business? 

Mr.  Ingram.  It  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  anybody  in  competition  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  There  are  four  other  firms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  competiton  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Ingram.  We  do  have  some,  but  we  have  practically  killed  the 
English  competition. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  duty  increased? 
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Mr.  Ingram.  No,  sir;  we  are  able  to  hold  our  own  with  England 
at  a  duty  of  40  per  cent.  It  is  just  about  all  that  we  can  do  to  hold 
our  own  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  want  that  rate  retained  ? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  can  hold  your  own? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir.  In  England  it  is  a  regular  business.  There 
are  10  or  15  concerns  making  these  signs  in  England,  and  the  reason 
why  the  American  advertisers  do  not  use  so  much  of  these  is  because 
we  do  not  make  a  standard.  In  England  a  man  buys  a  sign  and 
wants  it  to  last  ten  years.  They  use  more  of  those  over  there  than 
we  do  in  this  country.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  demand  in  this 
country  for  that  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  any  signs  of  the  class  where  they  are 
used  for  distributing,  where  they  use  large  quantities  of  the  same 
thing  with  the  same  wording? 

Mr.  Ingram.  Yes,  sir;  for  instance,  we  got  an  order  for  an  adver- 
tisement, like  the  "  Tom  Keene "  cigar.  We  are  making  5,000  of 
those  signs.  They  can  buy  those  signs  in  England,  now,  cheaper 
than  we  make  them.  We  can.  however,  make  them  for  quicker  de- 
livery. That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  have  the  advantage  of 
competition  with  England. 

Mr.  Needham.  Can  you  give  us  a  list  of  those  doing  business  of 
this  kind  abroad? 

Mr.  Ingram.  I  can  give  it  to  you  up  to  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years.  Last  year  we  took  an  order  from  the  Continental  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York — an  order  that  we  had  been  trying  to  get  for 
five  years.  We  had  never  been  able  to  make  a  price  that  would  com- 
pete with  those  English  signs.  We  did  not  makie  any  money  on  that 
order,  but  we  wanted  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  pride. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  LnCITJS  R.  EASTMAN,  JB.,  OF  NEW  YOBX. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  was  asked  to 
come  here  and  appear  in  the  name  of  the  Mills  Brothers  Company, 
of  which  I  am  a  member;  but  I  represent  here  also  a  committee  of 
the  New  York  Dried  Fruit  Association,  and  perhaps  I  had  better 
appear  in  the  name  of  the  New  York  Dried  Fruit  Association.  I 
have  a  brief  which  I  would  like  to  file  in  the  name  of  the  New  York 
Dried  Fruit  Association. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  brief  or  a  statement? 

Mr.  Eastman.  It  is  a  statement  covering  the  subject  of  dried  fruits. 
It  is  a  brief,  or  an  argument,  and  I  would  like  to  facilitate  the  matter 
by  placing  it  before  you.     I  have  copies  of  the  brief  here. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  articles  which  we  are  bringing  before  you  tliis 
morning  are  all  articles  of  food,  articles  of  necessity;  and  we  are 
asking  m  the  last  case  for  a  decrease  of  duty,  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  articles  of  food,  articles  of  necessity,  that  are  used  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  IIow  much  do  you  want  the  duty  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  It  appears  in  the  brief.  I  treat  each  article  .by  itself 
in  the  brief.  The  portion  of  the  tariff  act  which  covers  it  are  para- 
graphs 240  and  270,  currants,  figs,  dates,  and  things  of  that  nature. 
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In  every  case  where  we  have  asked  a  chan^  it  has  been  a  reduction. 
In  every  case  where  we  have  asked  reduction  it  has  been  in  articles 
which  are  produced  in  this  country,  or  articles  which  do  not  compete 
in  any  way  and  are  peculiar  food  products,  which  are  producea  in 
this  country. 

The  amount  of  revenue  which  we  are  bringing  into  this  country  is 
about  $4,000,000  at  the  outside  and  the  reduction  that  we  are  asking 
probably  would  not  make  any  material  difference  in  the  revenue.  The 
nrst  article  of  which  I  will  speak  is  currants.  One  gentleman  who 
appeared  here  to  represent  the  people  in  California  made  some  ex- 
tended statements  in  regard  to  currants.  While  we  do  not  wish  to 
criticise  anyone  in  any  way,  yet  one  of  the  gentleman  who  appeared 
before  you  did  not  give  the  full  facts  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  understand  pretty  well  that  currants 
are  not  grapes. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  did  not  want  to  have  that  misunderstood. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  was  said  that  they  took  the  place  of  grapes  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  like  to  speak  of  that.  That  is  cov- 
ered in  the  first  two  or  three  pages  of  the  brief  which  I  have  pre- 
sented from  the  Mills  Brothers  Company.  I  was  asked  to  take  this 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  explain  that  the  cur- 
rant is  not  a  raisin  and  can  not  be  so  termed.  I  was  interested  in 
looking  at  the  Wholesale  Grocer,  giving  the  grocery  trade  in  1848, 
and  I  found  that  the  grocers  handled  raisins,  currants,  spices,*  etc. 
I  have  quoted,  on  page  3  of  the  brief,  that  Congress  fully  understood 
the  situation  in  the  legislation  on  these  currants,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  United  States  except  the  Zante  currants. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  satisfied  that  currants  are  not  grapes. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  One  gentleman  stated  that  the  Zante  currants 
imported  were,  in  fact,  the  seedless  grapes;  that  these  grapes  were 
the  commercial  currants. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  that  they  come  in  under  the  duty  of  this 
paragraph. 

Mr.  Needham.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  they  not  come  in  direct  com- 
petition? 

Mr.  Eastman.  There  is  no  competition.  If  it  is  at  all  interesting 
to  the  committee,  I  have  samples  here  of  these  seedless  and  Muscatel 
grapes,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  not  the  same  thing.  I  will 
Slow  them  if  the  committee  are  interested  in  looking  at  them. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  a  sample  of  the  Zante  currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  have  samples  of  the  seedless  Muscatel  grapes,  and 
also  samples  of  the  cleaned  and  uncleaned  currants.  I  want  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  direct  competition  be- 
tween the  currant  and  the  raisin.  The  currant  is  used  by  the  poorer 
class  of  people. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Which  of  these  samples  is  the  Zante  currant? 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  only  currant  before  you  is  the  Zante  currant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  California,  Cali- 
fornia is  not  able  to  raise  currants.  There  is  only  one  place  in  the 
world  where  dried  currants  of  commerce  are  raised,  and  that  is  on 
the  Grecian  Archipelago.  They  are  brought  from  there  into  this 
country  in  an  imclean  condition,  and  taken  to  the  factories  and  sold 
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in  packages.  There  is  no  question  as  to  whether  they  are  competing 
with  the  raisin.  There  are  three  or  four  facts  I  would  like  to  present 
in  that  respect.  They  are  imported  into  California  itself  and  go  into 
the  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle.  They  go  there 
in  larger  quantities  than  thev  do  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  Mills  Brothers  Company  send  them  to  the  western  coast 
from  New  York  City.   Those  currants  are  sent  to  supply  the  trade. 

Mr.  Needham.  The  gentleman  from  California  only  referred  to  the 
Zante  currants. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  this  is  the  Grecian  currant 

Mr.  Needham.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  other  class  of 
currant  except  the  Zante  currant  imported  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  think  that  I  am  making  a  fair  statement  when  I 
say  that  there  are  no  Zante  currants  imported  into  the  United  States. 
Am  I  not  correct  about  that  [referring  to  another  gentleman  in  the 
audience,  who  answered  that  Mr.  Eastman  was  correct]  ?  When  a 
tariff  was  placed  on  currants  it  was  only  placed  on  the  Zante  cur- 
rants. They  are  not  grown  in  Zante,  but  in  other  places  in  Greece. 
When  we  speak  of  the  Zante  currant  we  mean  currants  raised  in 
Greece. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  say  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Zante  and  other  currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  When  you  go  into  the  market  to  buy  currants  do 
you  always  get  the  Zante  currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  some  currants  known  as  the 
fresh  garden  currant,  which  grows  on  the  ordinary  currant  bush. 
The  dried  currant  is  the  Grecian  currant. 

The  Chairman.  I  find  that  in  1896  it  was  found  from  the  sepa- 
rators' reports  that  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States  cur- 
rants to  the  amount  of  1,900  pounds,  and  also  other  currants  free  of 
duty. 

Mr.  Eastman.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  state  that  I  have  with 
me  a  large  number  of  importers  who  have  had  experience  much 
more  than  I  have.  Mr.  During  and  others  are  here,  representing 
R.  C.  Williams.  They  can  go  into  that  question  fully.  That  has  to 
do  with  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  tariff  at  that  time.  The  prin- 
cipal currant  of  the  world  giows  in  Greece.  I  want  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1908,  according  to  the  records,  3  per 
cent  of  the  importation  of  currants  in  the  United  States  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  remainder  was  used  by  the  other  States.  And  if  the 
same  amount  was  used  by  the  other  States  as  was  used  by  California, 
there  would  be  four  times  as  many  curants  used  in  the  TJnited  States 
as  there  are  at  the  present  time.  This  shows  that  in  the  Western 
States,  where  raisins  are  grown  as  an  article  of  food,  currants  can 
not  take  the  place  of  raisins.  I  also  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  duty  on  currants,  which  we  say  and  contend  is  an 
article  of  necessity  and  an  article  of  food  used  by  the  poor  people, 
that  the  present  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  to 
70  per  cent,  or  90  per  cent  of  their  value.  In  other  words,  during  the 
last  three  years  they  averaged  a  valuation  of  66  per  cent  on  this  food 
product,  as  cc  upared  with  the  duty  on  silks  of  76  per  cent,  linen 
46  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  jewelry  60  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
the  currants  were  taxed  on  the  basis  of  a  luxury.    The  main  thing  to 
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which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the  present  duty  on  currants  of  2 
cents  a  pound.  We  are  asking  that  uncleaned  currants  be  put  on  the 
free  list.  Cleaned  currants  ought  to  be  taxed  1  cent  a  pound.  They 
are  all  cleaned  in  this  country.  They  are  brought  in  m  an  unclean 
condition.  We  have  had  a  large  development  of  factories  and  ma- 
chinery for  the  purposes  of  cleaning  them. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  do  you  mean  by  cleaning  currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  They  come  in  in  a  dirty  condition.  They  are 
shipped  over  in  barrels  containing  350  pounds.  About  10  per  cent  of 
that  is  dirt.  That  is  taken  by  the  importers  and  washed  and  cleaned 
and  sold  in  cartons.  The  cost  of  cleaning  is  about  1  cent  a  pound. 
My  firm  pays  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  wages  in  cleaning  cur- 
rants. We  have  factories  with  machinery  installed.  I  have  the  aflS- 
davit  of  a  manufacturer  of  these  currant-cleaning  machines  showing 
that  there  are  over  300  of  them,  mostly  in  groceries,  and  the  value  oi 
these  machines  is  about  $350  each. 

During  the  last  year  the  Greeks  have  bought  these  machines  and 
have  taken  them  over  and  erected  them  in  their  factories,  and  they 
are  now  cleaning  currants  with  the  cheap  labor  over  there,  and  by  that 
means  are  able  to  reduce  that  cost  and  undersell  the  currant  cleaners 
in  this  country.  What  I  would  ask  you  to  do  would  be  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  the  price  of  the  cleaned  and  uncleaned  currants. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  point  of  healtfi?  If 
they  are  cleaned  in  a  foreign  country,  are  they  more  liable  to  be  dirty 
than  if  cleaned  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Eastman.  With  the  same  methods  of  cleaning  used  in  both 
places ;  no. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Is  there  more  danger  of  their  being  unhealthy  by 
reason  of  their  being  cleaned  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  currant  is  so  dry  that  it  will  not  absorb  any  of 
that  dirt,  and  will  last  for  quite  a  long  while,  probablv  six  months  or 
a  year,  and  would  be  in  as  good  a  condition  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Randell.  Under  an  ordinary  condition  would  it  not  be  injured 
by  being  cleaned  over  there  where  the  dirt  might  not  be  removed 
as  well  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  It  has  not  enough  moisture  in  it  to  absorb  very  much 
dirt. 

Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  that  the  question  of  health  ought 
to  be  considered  before  the  business  of  the  cleaning  of  currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Personally  I  think  we  are  able  to  clean  currants 
better  than  they  are  cleaned  in  Greece.  As  an  American  merchant  I 
have  to  advocate  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Your  plan  would  be  to  practically  force  all  of  the 
importers  to  bring  in  uncleaned  currants  and  have  them  cleaned  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  want  protection  against  the  cleaners.  You  do 
not  want  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Eastman.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  would  be 
glad  if  the  committee  could  find  its  way  clear  to  place  currants  on 
the  free  list.  We  have  endeavored  to  take  each  article  by  itself,  and 
will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  method  of  treating  each  article  by  itself. 
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Mr.  Needham.  What  is  the  dijQTerence  in  the  labor  cost  between 
Greece  and  California? 

Mr.  Eastmak.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rates  of  wages  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  is  it  as  to  raisins? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  raisins. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  are  asking  a  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  Cali- 
fornia raisins. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  do  not  ask  it  on  raisins? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir;  I  refer  simply  to  currants.  I  do  not  touch 
raisins. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  say  that  there  are  no  importations  of  Zante 
currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  There  are  no  Zante  currants.  That  is  the  name  of 
a  locality  only.  There  are  no  currants  grown  in  that  particular  spot, 
but  Zante  is  a  name  by  which  they  go. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  All  the  currants  that  come  here  from  Greece  are 
known  as  "Zante  currants?" 

Mr.  Eastman.  They  are  treated  by  that  name  for  the  purposes  of 
a  tariff. 

Mr.  Fordney.  They  do  not  raise  any  in  California? 

Mr.  Eastman.  There  are  none. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  said  that  they  were  raising  them  there. 

The  Chairman.  Not  raisins. 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  gentleman  from  California  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  they  lose  in  weight? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  can  explain  that  by  saying  that  we  import  100 
barrels  of  currants,  and  clean  them  and  put  them  into  cartons  and 
export  them,  and  on  that  the  Government  allows  us  7  per  cent  of  the 
weight. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  You  are  now 
manufacturing  100  pounds  of  uncleaned  currants,  and  how  much 
moisture  is  there  in  that  amount? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  claim  that  there  are  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  know  if  you  are  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  estimate  that  there  are  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  average? 

Mr.  Eastman.  That  is  the  average  result. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  labor  cost  is  there  in  cleaning  cur- 
rants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  One  cent  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  present  to  us  a  table  show- 
ing that  result? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir.  That  result  has  been  obtained  from  time 
to  time  by  our  firm  in  transacting  business  and  making  our  figures 
as  to  these  matters.  I  have  preferred  to  present  that  to  you  ana  will 
do  so. 

The  Chairman.  After  the  recess  we  will  take  up  this  matter 
further. 

(Thereupon,  at  11.45,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  p.  m.) 

(Mr.  Eastman  submitted  the  following  paper:) 
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Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^  Washington^  D,  C: 

We,  the  undersigned,  importers  and  dealers  in  currants,  dates, 
citron,  figs,  filberts,  and  other  nuts,  beg  to  respectfully  submit  to 
your  honorable  committee  certain  changes  in  the  present  tariff  law 
relating  to  the  above  products,  which,  based  upon  our  experience, 
would  seem  to  be  advantageous,  both  to  the  consumer  of  these  neces- 
saries and  to  the  trade. 

We  wish  to  point  out  to  your  honorable  committee  that  all  of  the 
articles  to  which  your  attention  is  directed  in  the  following  brief  are 
articles  of  food  of  general  consumption,  used  universally  throughout 
the  country,  but  most  largely  by  the  poorer  classes  of  our  people. 
Many  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  no  way  compete  with  any  domestic 
product,  as  they  can  not  be  successfully  raised  within  the  confines 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  instances  in  which  a  similar  American 
product  is  raised,  either  the  American  variety  has  so  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  market  that  it  could  not  be  affected  by  importa- 
tions of  the  raw  form  of  the  product  or  the  foreign  variety  has  some 
peculiarity  of  its  own,  so  that  such  a  long-established  demand  has 
been  created  for  it  that  no  American  substitute  will  be  accepted. 

In  cases  where  differentials  have  been  asked,  such  differentials 
have  been  requested  only  on  manufactured  products  and  in  such 
instances  only  such  increase  as  is  necessary  to  equalize  the  condi- 
tions caused  by  the  difference  in  the  cost  oi  American  as  contrasted 
with  foreign  labor,  and  such  as  would  establish  a  basis  of  fair  com- 
petition between  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  foreign  com- 
petitor. 

The  duties,  the  removal  or  reduction  of  which  is  asked,  can  not  be 
justified  on  the  ground  of  revenue  alone,  because  the  total  revenue 
from  all  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  brief  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. 

I.    CURRANTS. 

The  present  law  provides  that  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  etc.  Section  264 :  "  Raisins  and  other  dried  grapes,  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound:  *  *  *  currants,  Zante  or  other,  two 
cents  per  pound." 

We  submit  that  the  law  should  read :  "  Currants,  Zante  or  other, 
provided  cleaned,  one-half  cent  per  pound ;  currants,  Zante  or  other, 
imcleaned,  free." 

Currants,  to  the  uninformed,  may  be  confused  with  dried  grapes 
or  seedless  raisins,  but  the  different  classification  is  one  long  estab- 
lished and  universally  recognized.  The  currant  has  never  been  clas- 
sified as  a  raisin  or  <Jried  grape,  although  argument  has  been  made 
before  this  committee  (see  statement  of  Mr.  MTF.  Tarpey,  of  Fresno. 
Cal.,  p.  657,  first  print  No.  8,  Tariff  Hearings,  Sixtieth  Congress)  in 
favor  of  raising  the  tariff  on  currants  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
misleading  your  committee  into  the  belief  that  "  all  so-called  cur- 
rants "  in  the  coming  tariff  schedule  should  be  required  to  be  labeled 
and  marketed  "  as  what  they  really  are,  viz,  seedless  raisins."  This 
attempt  by  change  of  nomenclature  to  impose  a  duty  on  an  article 
for  which  no  valid  reason  would  support  a  direct  levy  has  been  be- 
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fore  previous  Congresses  and  before  the  courts  of  California  and  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  been  decided  bjr  the  United  States  circuit 
•  court  of  appeals,  in  construction  of  the  tariff  act  of  1894,  that  "  torn- 
mercially  " — by  which  classification  the  law  was  interpreted — ''  they 
(currants)  are  not  known  or  classified  as  such  (raisins  or  dried 
grapes)."  In  the  case  of  The  Hills  Brothers  v.  United  States  (U.  S. 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  99  Fed.  Rep.,  264)  an  action  was  brought 
to  determine  whetner  the  term  "  raisins  and  other  dried  grapes,"  as 
oised  in  tariff  act  of  1894,  included  the  term  "  currants." 

After  quoting  the  California  court,  holding  that  the  currant  of 
commerce  belonged  to  the  grapevine  family  and  when  on  the  vine  was 
a  small-sized  grape,  and  so,  when  dried,  must  be  a  dried  grape  or 
raisin,  the  court  says : 

The  conclusions  of  the  California  court  that  these  dried  fruits  "  are  a  kind  of 
raisin "  and  **  are  grapes  dried "  are  abundantly  supported  by  the  record. 
Scientifically  and  botanlcally  they  are  **  raisins  or  other  grapes,"  but  popularly 
and  commercially  they  are  not  known  or  classified  as  such.  The  testimony  of 
mualifled  experts — ^not  the  botanists,  but  the  trade  experts  •  ♦  ♦ — is  over- 
'whelmingly  to  the  effect  that  in  trade  and  commerce  in  this  country,  at  and 
prior  to  1894  (and,  indeed,  at  all  times),  these  dried  currants  never  have  been 
known  or  classed  as  raisins  or  as  dried  grai)es,  which  are  different  and  well- 
known  articles  of  commerce.  Now,  it  is  manifest  that  CJongress  fully  under- 
stood this  situation,  and  legislated  upon  that  understanding,  that  these  so-called 
**  currants  "  would  not  become  duitable  as  a  part  of  the  family  of  raisins  or 
^ried  grapes  unless  they  were  specifically  referred  to,  and  therefore  Congress 
used  the  phrase  "  raisins  and  other  dried  grapes,  including  Zantc  currants.'*  If 
the  contention  of  the  Government  was  sound,  the  words  "  including  Zante  cur- 
rants "  would  be  entirely  superfluous.  But  we  must  assume  that  Congress  was 
satisfied  to  the  contrary,  and  certainly  the  testimony  now  before  the  court 
shows  quite  clearly  that  the  congressional  understanding  as  to  trade  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature  was  correct. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  Congress  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  there 

were  to  be  expected  among  the  importations,  which  its  successive  tariff  acts 

would  cover,  not  only  "  Zante  currants "  but  also  **  other  currants."    Thus, 

the  Revised  Statutes  imposed  a  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  "  currants,  Zante  or 

'Other  '*  (Schedule  M)  ;  and  the  act  of  1SS3  imposed  a  like  duty,  by  paragraph  293, 

«on  "currants,  Zante  or  other."    The  act  of  1890  put  all  currants  on  the  free 

Ilist  by  the  use  of  the  same  phrase  in  paragraph  57S.  '*  currants,  Zante  or  other: " 

:and  the  same  words  are  found  when  all  currants  are,  in  the  act  of  1807,  again 

imafle  duitable,  the  paragraph  reading: 

"Par.  264.  Figs,  plums,  prunes,  and  prunelles,  two  cents  per  pound;  raisins 
rand'Other  dried  grapes,  two  and  one-half  cents  per  pound ;  dates,  one-half  of  one 
'Cent  \yeT  pound;  currants,  Zante  or  other,  two  cents  per  pound." 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  this  paragraph  accentuates  the  fact  that 
'Congress  distinguishes  between  dried  grapes  and  these  so-called  "currants" 
:from  the  I^evant,  for  it  Imposes  different  rates  of  duty  uiK)n  them. 

Surely,  this  committee  does  not  now  wish  to  depart  from  a  clas- 
sification, fixed  and  determined  by  conmiercial  usage  at  "  all  times  " 
and  recognized  by  Congress  in  successive  enactments  for  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  approved  and  affirmed  by  the  next  highest  court 
of  the  United  States.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  change  the  sched- 
ule, we  feel  sure  that  your  committee  will  change  it  directly  under  its 
recognized  classification,  and  will  not  resort  to  the  subterfuge  of  in- 
direct change  from  long-accepted  and  settled  classification. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  fact,  for  any  increase  of  duty,  or  for  any  duty 
whatever,  except  on  the  finished  or  cleaned  product.  There  is  no 
direct  competition  between  currants,  Zante  and  others,  and  Cali- 
fornia fruits  most  similar  thereto — the  dried  grape  or  seedless  raisin 
for  the  reason  that  the  commercial  imported  currant  grows  nowhere 
else  in  the  world  than  in  certain  parts  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
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The  decision  cited  above  recites  the  fact  that  fruits  of  the  peculiar 
variety  known  as  currants  reach  perfection  only  in  the  islands  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  or  on  the  neighboring  mainlands  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  difference  between  the  California  fruit  and  the 
Greek  currant  is  clearly  recognized  by  the  trade  and  by  the  consumer; 
the  two  being  used  for  different  purposes.  California,  or  any  part  of 
our  own  country,  has  been  unable  to  successfully  raise  this  fruit,  the 
soil  of  a  small  portion  of  Greece  being  the  only  place  where  they  can 
be  successfully  raised.  Currants  are  used  almost  entirely  in  cooking, 
largely  in  bread,  pastrj^,  etc.,  the  California  seedless  raisen  not  being 
adapted,  on  account  of  its  larger  size,  etc.,  for  this  purpose,  and  when 
used  is  only  used  in  higher  products,  such  as  cakes,  etc.  The  currant 
is  consumed  and  used  almost  entirely  by  the  poorer  classes  of  our 
people.  They  are  sold  in  mining  districts,  railroad  centers,  etc.;  in 
fact,  wherever  large  forces  of  laborers  are  gathered.  These  classes 
demand  them,  having  become  in  many  instances  familiar  with  them 
in  foreign  countries  before  their  migration  here,  and  they  will  not 
accept  the  California  dried  grape  as  a  substitute.  Any  increase  of 
duty  would  bear  directly  upon  them. 

In  no  place  more  than  in  California,  where,  if  anywhere,  the  do- 
mestic seedless  raisin  would  be  expected  to  be  used  as  a  substitute,  is 
the  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  of  fruit  made  manifest  and 
the  impossibility  of  forcing  the  seedless  raisin  upon  the  public  in 
place  of  the  imported  currant  demonstrated.  Of  the  38,392,779 
pounds  imported  annually  into  the  United  States  the  San  Francisco 
custom-house  alone  shows  the  receipt  of  1,480,437  pounds  for  the 
period  from  August,  1907,  to  November,  1908.  If  the  country  at 
large  consumed  currants  in  the  same  ratio  as  they  are  consumed  in 
Canfomia,  the  importations  would  be  at  least  four  times  what  they 
are  now.  The  fact  of  a  distinct  and  exclusive  demand  for  the  currant 
as  such  is  thus  conclusively  shown. 

The  present  duty  of  2  cents  per  pound  is  equivalent  to  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  from  50  to  90  per  cent.  The  present  duty  upon 
this  article  of  food  constitutes  64  per  cent  of  its  cost  as  compared, 
for  instance,  with  the  present  tax  upon  such  luxuries  as  silks  of  76 
per  cent  of  cost,  linen  45  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  cost,  jewelry  60 
per  cent.  Such  a  duty  upon  an  article  which  can  not  be  raised  in  this 
country  and  so  does  not  directly  compete  with  any  American  producer, 
which  is  used  as  a  necessary  almost  exclusively  by  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  people,  which  does  not  produce  any  appreciable  revenue,  is 
clearly  excessive,  and  we  submit  should  be  removed.  We  ask  that 
uncleaned  currants  be  placed  upon  the  free  list.  The  justice  of  this 
request  was  recognized  by  the  late  President  McKinley,  who  recom- 
mended the  placing  of  currants  on  the  free  list  in  his  second  annual 
message  to  Congress  on  December  5,  1808.  (See  excerpt  attached 
hereto  and  made  part  hereof,  marked  "  Exhibit  A".) 

We  ask,  however,  that  a  duty  of  at  least  one-half  cent  per  pound 
should  be  placed  upon  the  cleaned  dried  currants.  The  present  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  cleaned  and  uncleaned  iruit.  This 
classification  of  "  cleaned  and  uncleaned  "  currants  receives  general 
recognition  commercially  and  has  also  been  recog:nized  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  its  interpretation  of  tariff  acts.  The  dried 
uncleaned  fruit  comes  in  barrels  weighing  about  330  pounds  each, 
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each  currant  having  part  of  the  stem  still  attached  and  being  mixed 
with  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  sand.  Practically  no  business  what- 
ever is  done  in  selling  the  uncleaned  fruit  as  it  arrives.  All  large 
importers  have  developed  a  process  of  cleaning  the  imcleaned  fruits, 
repacking  them  in  smaller  packages,  and  thus  distributing  them. 
All  the  business  in  currants  is  now  transacted  in  this  manner.  For 
this  cleaning  process,  which  supplies  our  people  with  an  artide 
which  can  not  be  domestically  produced,  the  importers  and  manu- 
facturers have  invested  lar^  sums  in  plants,  machinery,  etc.  In 
the  cleaning  process  American  labor  is  employed  at  good  wages. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  subscribers  hereto  imports  from  15,000  to 
20,000  barrels  of  uncleaned  currants  per  year,  the  cost  of  which  is 
about  6  cents  per  pound,  duty  paid.  During  the  year,  in  process  of 
cleaning  and  repacking  in  cartons  at  its  factory  in  New  York,  it  pays 
out  from  $16,000  to  ^0,000  per  year  in  wages,  employing  as  high 
as  100  persons  at  a  time  for  such  work.  It  is  necessary  to  figure  on 
an  outlay  of  at  least  1  cent  per  pound  for  cleaning. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Grecian  growers  have,  with  their 
cheap  labor,  been  cleaning  and  packing  in  cartons  the  currants  and 
shipping  them  in  this  form  to  the  American  market.  They  thus  pay 
less  dutv  upon  more  currants  than  the  American  importer  (because 
of  dirt  in  uncleaned  article  on  which  duty  is  paid) ,  and  by  reason  of 
difference  in  price  of  labor  the  foreigner  undersells  the  American 
manufacturer.  The  cost  of  production  between  the  two  is  further 
enhanced  by  difference  in  cost  of  cartons  and  cases  made  in  American 
factories  from  American  lumber  in  which  American-cleaned  currant? 
are  packed  and  those  manufactured  in  Greece  by  Grecian  labor  in 
which  Grecian  currants  are  packed. 

This  cleaning  business  was  conceived  by  the  American  manufac- 
turer, and  was  until  a  few  years  ago  a  distinctive  American  industr}*. 
The  machines  used  in  the  process  are  American  inventions,  manufac- 
tured by  American  labor  and  sold  bv  American  dealers.  Over  300  of 
them  are  now  in  use  in  the  United  States.  Recently,  however,  the 
Grecian  manufacturer  has  purchased  these  machines,  which  he  oper- 
ates with  labor  costing  25  cents  a  day,  as  contrasted  with  American 
labor  at  $2  per  day.  (See  affidavit  of  Edward  B.  McKay,  attached 
hereto  and  made  part  hereof,  marked  "  Exhibit  B.") 

It  is  impossible  for  the  American  importer  and  manufacturer  to 
compete  under  these  conditions  with  the  Greeks.    The  investment  in 

f)lanta  already  made  will  be  lost  and  the  opportunities  for  American 
abor  will  be  curtailed  and  the  small  profit  heretofore  made  by  the 
American  manufacturer  and  importer  will  be  destroy^  unless  the 
situation  is  remedied  bv  the  imposition  of  a  higher  duty  upon  the 
"  cleaned  "  as  distinguished  from  the  "  uncleaned  "  currant. 

The  placing  of  "  dried  "  uncleaned  currants  upon  the  free  list  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  not  competing  with  any  American  product  or 
producer,  increase  the  business  of  cleaning  and  repacking,  with  its 
consequent  enlarged  opportunities  to  labor,  protection  to  investments 
already  made,  and  result  in  lower  price  for  the  finished  product  to 
the  consumer.  The  latter  would  naturally  follow  the  removal  of  the 
tariff. 

We  accordingly  ask  that  the  duty  on  "  uncleaned  dried  currants, 
Zante  and  other,"  be  removed  and  that  a  duty  of  one-half  cent  per 
pound  be  imposed  upon  "  cleaned  dried  currants,  Zante  and  other. 
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U.   DATES. 

Section  264  provides  for  payment,  etc.,  as  follows :  "  Dates,  one- 
half  of  one  cent  per  pound." 

They  should  be  added  to  the  free  list.  This  section  covers  green, 
ripe,  and  dried  dates,  and  does  not  include  any  form  of  preserved 
dates,  which  are  properly  covered  by  section  263. 

Dates  do  not  come  into  competition  with  any  domestic  fruit  at  all. 
They  have  not  been  successfully  grown  commercially  in  this  country, 
although  the  United  States  Government  has  conducted  experiments 
to  this  end  in  the  deserts  of  Colorado  and  Arizona.  All  of  the 
demand  is  filled  by  the  imported  article.  They  are  not  a  luxury,  but 
a  necessary,  and  used  as  such  very  largely  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
country.  No  good  argument  can  be  advanced  for  the  further  reten- 
tion of  any  duty  upon  such  an  article  of  food. 

On  the  contrary,  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  fruit  would 
stimulate  the  business  of  the  American  manufacturer  in  preserving, 
stuffing,  and  otherwise  treating  the  fruit,  in  which  large  sums  are 
now  invested,  thus  giving  further  opportunity  of  employment  to 
American  labor  and  undoubtedly  reduce  the  price  to  the  consumer. 
We  therefore  ask  that  the  present  duty  on  the  raw  product  be 
removed. 

III.  crrRON. 

The  force  of  the  argument  above  given  is  recognized  by  the  present 
provisions  of  the  tariff  act  in  relation  to  citron.  The  raw  product  is 
now  admitted  free  of  duty;  the  preserved  or  treated  product  is 
taxed  4  cents  per  potlnd.  This  difference  fairly  equalizes  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  finished  or  treated  product,  as  between  the  foreign 
and  the  American  manufacturer,  and  we  ask  that  these  provisions  be 
left  unchanged. 

IV.    FILBERTS,   SHELLED  ALMONDS,  BRAZIL  NUTS,  AND   WALNUTS. 

The  present  law  imposes  the  following  duty : 

270.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  kinds,  not  shelled,  three  cents  per  pound; 
shelled,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Upon  almonds,  shelled,  6  cents  per  pound;  not  shelled,  4  cents 
per  pound.    Brazil  nuts  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Filberts,  not  shelled,  should,  like  Brazil  nuts,  be  placed  upon  the 
free  list.  The  duty  on  almonds  should  be  substantially  reduced,  i.  e., 
on  not  shelled,  from  4  cents  to  2  cents  per  pound ;  on  shelled,  from 
6  cents  to  4  cents;  on  walnuts,  the  present  rate  should  be  reduced 
from  5  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  to  3  cents  per  pound ;  on  unshelled, 
from  3  cents  to  at  least  2  cents.  Brazil  nuts  should  be  continued 
on  the  free  list. 

The  filbert  nut,  as  well  as  the  Brazil  nut,  is  not  grown  within  the 
United  States;  neither  is  any  nut  with  which  it  comes  in  competi- 
tion. No  domestic  nut  has,  despite  the  fostering  tariff,  taken  nor 
can  take  its  place.  It  fills  a  long-established  and  well-recognized 
demand.  Under  such  circumstances  the  same  reasons  that  placed 
the  Brazil  nut  upon  the  free  list  apply  with  full  force  to  the  filbert, 
and  both  varieties  unshelled  should  be  admitted  free. 
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Almonds. — The  California  market  never  has  and  can  not  come 
anywhere  near  supplying  the  demand  for  almonds.  The  domestic 
product  has  never  been  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  entire 
consumption,  the  importation  last  year,  for  instance,  of  almonds 
being  14,233,613  pounds,  while  California  produced  only  1,500,000 

?ounds.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  statistical  section  of  the 
lalifornia  Fruit  Grower,  issue  of  December  11,  1907.  The  crop  has 
never  been  a  satisfactory  one  for  California  growers,  there  having 
been  only  one  year  in  which  the  crop  was  successful  since  1903.  The 
California  Fruit  Grower  in  the  issue  above  quoted  contains  this 
statement  on  almonds : 

Almond  growers  In  many  parts  of  the  State  are  very  much  discouraged  orer 
the  outlook.  Several  years  ago  the  output  in  this  State  amounted  to  about 
8,000  tons,  with  every  indication  that  it  would  be  largely  increased  in  suc- 
ceeding years.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years,  however,  it  has  been  falling 
off  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  shortage  developed 
that  many  orchardlsts  are  either  grafting  their  trees  to  fruits  or  taking  them 
out  altogether. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  hardly  seems  a  wise  policy  to  tax  the 
entire  country  for  the  benefit  of  an  industry  rapidly  being  aban- 
doned. For  such  almonds,  however,  as  Caliiornia,  or  our  country, 
can  produce  there  is  an  assured  market,  and  we  believe  that  a  cut 
of  two  cents  per  pound  on  both  the  shelled  and  unshelled,  thus  re- 
taining the  distinction  between  the  raw  and  treated  product,  would 
stimulate  the  demand  and  would  result  in  benefit,  by  wider  markets 
to  the  domestic  grower  as  well  as  to  the  consumer  and  the  manu- 
facturer.   We  accordingly  ask  that  that  be  done. 

Walnuts. — Under  the  protecting  care  of  successive  tariffs  the  Cali- 
fornia or  domestic  walnut  has  reached  a  stage  where,  because  of  its 
superior  quality,  the  imported  article  no  longer  competes  with  it. 
The  domestic  article  may  fairly  be  said  to  dominate  the  market 
under  the  present  tariff.  The  total  importations  of  walnuts  for  the 
years  1906  and  1907  were  32,597,592  pounds,  while  the  walnut  crop 
m  California  alone  for  1907  was  6,000  tons,  or  12,000,000  pounds. 
The  excessive  duty  l)laced  upon  walnuts  has  fostered  and  practically 
established  a  trust  in  this  article,  which  fixes  and  determines  the 
price.  In  the  California  Fruit  Grower  of  the  same  issue,  December 
11, 1907,  under  the  heading  of  "  Walnuts  and  almonds,"  is  this  state- 
ment: "  Prices  on  walnuts  were  named  by  the  associations  on  Sep- 
tember 21  of  this  year  and  were  exceedingly  high,"  the  associations 
referred  to  being  the  associations  of  growers. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  when  an  association  can  con- 
trol absolutely  the  price  of  any  food  product  of  general  consumption. 
We  believe  that  a  reduction  oi  the  duty  now  imposed  upon  unshelled 
walnuts  of  at  least  1  cent  a  pound,  i.  e.,  from  3  to  2  cents  per  pound, 
and  upon  shelled  walnuts  from  5  cents  to  3  cents  per  pound,  would 
prevent  the  cornering  of  the  market  and  fixing  of  the  price  and  at  the 
same  time  would  fairly  protect  the  American  grower  and  enable 
him  to  maintain  his  supremacy  in  the  market.  It  would  reduce  the 
price  of  the  inferior  imported  article  to  the  consumer  and  would 
stimulate  the  entire  market.  We  therefore  ask  that  this  reduction  be 
made. 
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V.   FIGS. 

The  present  law  provides  the  following : 

264,  Figs,  plums,  prunes  and  pnmelles,  two  cents  i)er  pound. 

The  duty  on  plums,  prunes,  and  prunelles,  which  come  in  direct 
competition  with  the  California  product,  should  be  retained;  that  on 
figs  should  be  removed  entirely. 

The  imported  Smyrna  fig,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  imported 
article,  can  not  be  seriously  said  to  compete  with  the  inferior  Cali- 
fornia or  domestic  product. 

The  California  grower  has  not  yet  been  able  to  grow  any  variety 
which  for  quality  would  compete  with  the  imported  article.  Not- 
withstanding the  continued  high  tariff  (act  of  1890,  2^  cents  per 
pound ;  act  of  1894, 1^  cents  per  pound ;  present  act,  2  cents  per  pound ; 
the  domestic  fig  industry  has  not  developed  sufiiciently  to  perceptibly 
affect  the  market  or  justify  its  further  encouragement  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer,  who  in  1907,  in  spite  of  the  duty,  used  24,546,000 
pounds  of  the  imported  article.  The  domestic  development,  such  as 
it  is,  has  not  been  retarded  by  importation.  (See  statement  of  Mr^ 
Edward  F.  Woodward,  tariff  hearings,  1908,  first  print.  No.  7,  pp^ 
439-440.) 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  removal  of 
duty,  resulting  in  larger  consumption,  will  stimulate  rather  than 
retard  this  native  development.  These  facts,  coupled  with  the  further 
fact  that  the  fig  is  not  used  as  a  luxury  but  is  a  staple  article  of  food 
used  generally  oy  all  classes  of  our  people,  would  seem  to  justify  the 
removal  of  the  present  duties. 

Dated  New  York,  December  16,  1908. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

William  L.  Juhring, 
William  Hill,  Jr., 
Lucius  R.  Eastman, 
Frank  W.  Jackson, 
Committee  of  New  York  Dried  Fruit  Association. 


Exhibit  A. 

8kc0nd  annual  message. 

Dkcembkb  5,  1898. 
To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Government  of  Greece  strongly  urges  the  onerousness  of  the  duty  here 
imposed  upon  the  currants  of  that  country,  amounting  to  100  per  cent  or  more 
of  their  marltet  value.  This  fruit  is  stated  to  be  exclusively  a  Greek  product,, 
not  coming  into  competition  with  any  domestic  product.  The  question  of  re- 
ciprocal relations  with  Greece,  including  the  restoration  of  currants  to  the  free 
list,  is  under  consideration. 

William  McKinley. 


State  of  New  York.  Vonntu  of  Vnr  York,  ss: 

Edward  B.  McKay,  being  first  duly  sworn,  depos^'s  and  says  that  he  is  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Fruit  Machinery  ('onipany.  n  corporation  organized  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  PeunsylvaiHa,  having  its  inMnoipal  office  in  Philadel- 
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phia :  tbat  said  company  mauufactures  patent  currant  cleaners,  currant  brt»ak- 
ers,  raisin  steniniers.  and  raisin  seeders,  l>elnj;  the  largest  manufacturers  ot 
such  machinery  in  this  country;  that  by  reason  of  tlie  nature  of  his  business  ho 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business  of  clesinln;;  and  preparing  uncleane<1 
currants  for  the  American  market;  that  said  business  of  cleaning  currants  was 
conceivetl  and  established  by  American  manufacturers  and  has  been  built  up  to 
its  present  condition  by  them;  that  the  business  of  cleaning  currants  In  the 
United  States  has  grown  to  such  magnitude  that  the  sjiid  American  Fruit  Ma- 
chinery Company  has  now^  installed  their  currant  cleaners  In  about  125  different 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  there  being  at  the  i>resent  time  about  300  of 
such  cleaners  In  use  within  the  United  States,  said  cleaners  having  been  pur- 
chased at  an  average  price  of  $250  each;  that  said  business  of  cleaning  currants 
Is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  coverhig  both  coasts  and 
the  entire  interior  of  the  country.  This  appears  by  the  list  of  houses  shown  In 
the  catalogue  of  said  company,  attached  hereto  and  marked  C2xhibit  A  and 
made  a  part  of  this  affidavit,  in  which  appears  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  leading; 
manufacturers,  with  their  locations  in  which  said  machines  are  used. 

Deponent  further  says  that  until  very  recently  there  was  no  market  for  their 
machines  except  within  the  United  States ;  that  they  have  within  a  very  ahort 
time  sold  about  ten  of  their  cleaners  to  Grecian  manufacturers  and  several  of 
them  in  Spain,  showing  that  the  ideas  of  the  American  manufacturers  have  been 
appropriated  by  the  foreigners,  who  are  using  the  American  machines  in  con- 
Junction  with  their  cheaper  labor,  thus  having  a  decided  advantage  over  their 
American  competitors. 

Deponent  further  says  that  in  the  manufacture  of  their  machinery  American 
labor  is  employed  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of 
deponoit,  basing  same  upon  his  experirace  and  acquaintance  with  the  business, 
a  substantial  reduction  or  the  entire  removal  of  the  duty  on  uncleaned  currants 
and  the  placing  of  a  sufficient  duty  on  cleaned  currants,  as  distinguished  from 
the  uncleaned,  to  represent  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  would  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  entire  American  grocery  trade,  who  are  now  engaged  in 
the  business  of  cleaning  currants,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer,  who  would  be 
enabled  to  purchase  the  product  at  a  much  lower  price  than  it  is  necessary  to 
charge  at  present  on  account  of  the  duty  imposed. 

Edwabd  B.  MoKat. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  15th  day  of  December,  1908. 

JoHK  J.  Budgets, 
Notary  PuWCy  Neto  York  County. 

AFl'ER   RECESS. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  the  taking  of  recess,  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne  in  the  chair. 

STATEMENT  OF  L.  R.  EASTMAN,  JR.— Continued. 

The  Chairaian.  Mr.  Eastman,  you  were  telling  me  how  much  it 
costs  to  clean  these  currants.    You  said  it  costs  1  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  costs  that,  done  by  machinery.  How  many 
pounds  can  a  machine  handle  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you,  Mr. 
Payne 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  want  to  be  fair;  I  expect  that. 

Mr.  Eastman.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  I  want  to  make  this 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  make  a  general  assertion  that  it  costs 
a  cent  a  pound,  it  does  not  go  very  far.    We  want  the  details  of  it 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand.  This  is  only  a  rough,  and 
1  would  like  to  make  an  affidavit  statement  later,  made  up  from  my 
pay  rolls,  if  that  is  more  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  because  any 
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statement  I  may  make  now  is  simply  based  on  what  I  have  been 
told  by  my  factory  men. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  A  cent  a  pound  does*,  not  mean  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  it  does  not,  and  I  would  much  rather  make  a 
detailed  statement  from  actual  work  in  the  factory;  from  my  pay 
rolls  and  my  day's  work  day  in  and  day  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  give  me. 

Mr.  Eastman.  And  I  would  rather  not  make  a  general  statement, 
a  statement  that  really  would  not  be  of  very  much  value  to  you.  How- 
ever. I  can  tell  approximately  how  I  make  that  up,  but  I  can  give  you 
a  full  and  detailed  statement  later  on,  if  you  would  rather  have  that 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  how  it  is  made  up  approximately,  then. 

Mr.  Eastman.  In  speaking  of  a  cleaned  currant,  we  mean  what  it 
costs  us  after  it  has  been  put  in  the  carton.  We  include  the  cost  of 
the  carton.  We  include  the  cost  of  the  cleaning^  of  the  currant  up  to 
the  time  it  is  put  into  the  carton.  Boughly,  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
for  the  carton,  one-quarter  of  a  cent  for  the  wooden  case  in  which  the 
cartoRs  are  packed 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  first  itemt 

Mr.  Eastman.  A  quarter  of  a  cent  for  the  pasteboai-d  carton — that 
is,  the  package.  They  are  packed  in  a  pasteboard  box  or  carton.  And 
then  the  wooden  case,  in  which  86  oi  those  are  put^in  order  to  be 
shipped,  is  something  that  we  allow  one-quarter  of  a  cent  for.  We 
allow  one-quarter  of  a  cent  for  the  carton  and  one-quarter  of  a  cent 
for  the  wooden  case,  and  then  fifty-six  one-hundredths  of  a  cent,  or  a 
trifle  over  a  half  a  cent,  for  the  washing,  the  cleaning,  the  putting  into 
the  cartons,  nailing  up  the  cartons,  and  all  that.  Cartons  cost  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent,  as  I  have  said,  and  that  also  includes  the  tissue  paper 
which  the  currents  are  wrapped  in  when  they  are  put  into  the  cartons. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  allow  anything  for  waste? 

Mr.  Eastman.  We  do  not  in  that  estimate  of  1  cent  a  pound.  The 
waste  is  in  addition. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  wash  your  currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  then  do  you  dry  them  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  do  you  not  gain  enough  in  weight  to  offset  your 
wastage? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Practically  not.  We  tried  that  out  time  and  time 
again.  No,  sir ;  at  least,  that  is,  if  you  do  that  you  will  be  put  out  of 
the  currant  busine&s  very  shortly  for  giving  poor  currants.  That  is.  a 
groceryman  does  not  want  a  wet  currant 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  not  dry  them? 

Mr.  Eastman.  They  are  dried  in  passing  through  the  various  pro- 
cesses; they  dry  out  in  that  way,  but  we  do  not  dry  them  as  they  do  in 
California,  where  they  have  great  big  fans  to  blow  over  them  to  dry 
them.  We  do  not  have  anything  as  extensive  as  that,  but. they  come 
out  cleaner;  they  go  down  and  are  stirred  up  and  are  kept  moving,  and 
when  they  get  downstairs  they  are  pretty  well  dried. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Not  as  dry  as  they  are  when  you  import  them 
with  the  dirt  and  all? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Something  is  added  to  their  weight  by  the 
moisture? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  but  when  we  say  that  there  is  a  10  per  cent 
waste,  I  have  had  tests  of  over  20  per  cent,  and  the  real  waste  is  more 
than  10  per  cent,  biit  we  call  it  10  per  cent,  to  allow  for  the  extra 
weight  of  the  moisture. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  use  the  same  machine  that  they  use  for  cleaning 
and  stemming  in  Smyrna? 

Mr.  Eastman.  In  Greece,  you  mean. 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  in  Asia  Mmor. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  machine  used  in 
Asia  Minor. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  saw  them  doing  it  that  way  when  I  was  over  there  last 
year. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  a  long  cylindrical  machine, 
and  the  currants  go' down  through  it  and  through  a  hopper,  and 
there  is  a  stream  of  water  played  on  them.  The  only  machine  I 
know  of  is  a  machine  of  American  invention,  made  in  Irhiladelphia, 
and  this  man  tells  me  that  he  has  sold  a  good  many  of  th«n  in  eastern 
countries  lately. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  make  up  that  statement  I  want  you  to 
be  particular  and  put  the  labor  cost  into  it,  each  item  of  the  labor 
cost,  the  materi&l  and  the  labor. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  statement  from 
more  than  one  manufacturer?  I  could  get  two  or  three  statements 
from  different  manufacturers,  simply  to  3iow  the  general  average. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Needham.  In  your  statement  and  also  in  your  brief  you  state 
that  of  the  38,392,779  pounds  imported  annually  into  the  United 
States,  the  San  Francisco  custom-house  alone  shows  the  receipt  of 
1,480,437  pounds  for  the  period  from  August,  1907,  to  November. 
1908. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Needham.  And  you  followed  that  by  saying  that  all  those  were 
consumed  in  California.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  all  goods  that  come  through  the  custom-house  in  San  Francisco 
are  consumed  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  the  actual  amount 
consumed  in  the  State  of  California  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  am  trying  to  get  an  approximate  amount  as  to 
that,  but  those  figures  are  hard  to  get;  that  amount  is  really  unascer- 
tainable.  For  instance,  we  took  the  imports  into  San  Francisco.  I 
am  having  compiled  and  will  file  the  imports  into  the  other  western 
ports.  Hills  Brothers'  Company,  of  which  I  am  the  president,  this 
last  year  has  sent  as  many  as  10  carloads  to  Los  Angeles,  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  and  other  western  points.  My  point  is  that  it  does  not 
compete  with  the  raisin.  I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  California  raisin 
man 

Mr.  Needham.  Wherever  they  use  raisins  they  use  currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  When  you  make  a  cake,  if  you  put  in  raisins,  do 
you  not  put  in  currants? 
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Mr.  Eastman.  No.  As  I  have  tried  to  state  it  in  my  brief,  cur- 
nints  are  used  in  bread  and  coarse  textures;  a  raisin  is  put  into  a 
liffht-made  cake.  The  statement  has  been  made  to  the  committee  by 
A&.  Compte  that  this  competes  with  the  seedless  muscatel. 

Mr.  Needham.  No  ;  he  said  the  Thompson  seedless. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Thompson  seed- 
less and  the  seedless  muscatel? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  have  given  you  the  two  samples  up  there.  The 
Thompson  seedless  is  considered  a  better  raisin  than  the  seedless 
muscateL 

Mr.  Needham.  It  is  smaller? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  not  according  to  the  stuff  I  have  handled.  For 
example,  I  have  had  myself  a  carload  of  seedless  muscatels  this  year. 
I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  sold  those  at  any  time  during  the  last 
twelve  months  at  4  cents  to  4  cents  and  a  quarter,  while  currants  are 
selling  at  6  cents  for  uncleaned  and  7  cents  for  cleaned.  The  bakers 
that  buy  currants  will  buy  those  for  one  thing,  and  they  will  buy  the 
raisins  for  another  thing. 

Mr.  Needham.  My  observation  is  that  the  average  housewife  when 
she  buys  raisins  will  buy  currants  to  put  in  the  same  article  of  food 
that  she  is  making. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  they  do;  but  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  75  per  cent  of  the  currants  used  in  this  country  are  used 
by  the  poor  people,  largely  in  the  mining  districts.  Pennsylvania, 
among  the  mines,  uses  a  tremendous  amount  of  currants.  The  amount 
of  the  currants  they  have  used  this  year  is  very  noticeable 

Mr.  Needham.  In  the  preparation  of  what? 

Mr.  Eastman.  An  ordinary  miner  for  his  lunch  wiW  have  a  hunk 
of  black  bread  filled  with  currants,  and  that  will  he  his  lunch,  and  the 
tremendous  nutritious  value  of  the  currant  is  recognized  by  those  men 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  that  food  in  Europe  before  they  came 
over  to  America.  Our  business  in  Pennsylvania  fell  off  76  per  cent 
this  last  year  because  of  the  lack  of — well,  we  attribute  it  to  the  lack 
of  business  and  also  to  the  tremendous  outrush  of  those  foreigners 
who  went  back  last  winter  to  Europe.  That  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  currant  business,  tlie  consumption  of  currants  by  that  class  of 
people. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan,  among  the  miners,  a  large  amount  of 
cun*ants  is  consumed.  We  sell  currants  in  Detroit,  and  Detroit  dis- 
tributes them  to  the  miners  in  that  State.  We  would  not  sell  raisins 
there. 

It  is  another  curious  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  i)eople  will  not 
buy  the  California  raisin,  but  will  buy  the  European  raisin  because 
they  like  the  European  raisin  better.  But  we  are  not  discussing 
raisins  here,  and  so  we  will  leave  that  out. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  the  miner  has  bread  and  currants  for  his 
lunch.     Don't  they  have  meat  for  their  lunch  also? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  have  only  been  told  by  the  merchants  who  sell  it 
and  the  bakers  who  make  up  this  bread. 

Mr.  Randell.  Your  information  is  that  all  he  has  for  his  lunch  is 
this  black  bread  and  the  currants? 

Mr.  East^ian.  Y^s;  that  is  my  understanding. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  state  that  some  38,000,000  pounds  are  im- 
ported. What  proportion  of  those  are  cleaned  and  what  proportion 
uncleaned  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Because  of  the  tariff  law  it  is  impossible  to  tell, 
there  is  no  record  kept  as  to  the  amount  of  cleaned  currants  and  un- 
cleaned currants  at  the  custom-house. 

The  Chaibman.  What  do  you  know  about  the  number  bf  pounds? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  should  say  2  or  3  per  cent  of  the  importations  at 
the  present  time  are  cleaned. 

The  Chaibman.  Of  the  importations? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Of  the  importations  of  currants,  come  in  the  cleaned 
form. 

The  Chaibman.  And  the  rest  are  uncleaned  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  And  the  rest  are  uncleaned ;  yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  cleaned  and  the  im- 
cleaned,  the  difference  in  price  in  Greece? 

The  Chaibman.  One  minute,  if  you  please.  I  want  to  know  how 
long  you  have  been  cleaning  the  currants  in  Greece. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  should  say,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  about 
five  years,  that  long  since  it  has  amounted  to  anything.  This  whole 
business 

The  Chaibman.  About  3  per  cent  of  them  come  in  cleaned  now, 
you  think? 

Mr.  Eastman.  That  is  my  judgment. 

The  Chaibman.  That  is  not  a  very  serious  argument  for  a  differen- 
tial duty. 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  reason  I  ask  for  a  differential  is  this,  that  the 
Greeks  only  in  the  last  few  years  have  bought  these  machines,  have 
gone  into  the  work  of  cleaning,  and  with  my  own  company  this  is  the 
first  year  that  I  have  felt  the  sale  of  the  Greek  cleaned  currants  in 
competition. 

^6".  Hill.  Wliat  is  the  difference  at  Athens  or  Piraeus,  or  the  point 
of  purchase,  wherever  it  is,  between  the  price  of  the  cleaned  and  the 
uncleaned — not  in  New  York,  but  over  tnere? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  know  it  in  shillings,  and  I  can  translate  it. 
[After  calculation.]  Varying  from  three-eighths  to  seven-eighths 
of  a  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  that  is  the  difference  that  you  want  to  be  protected 
against  in  the  differential  duty? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  why  we  make  it  a  half  a  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  From  three-eighths  to  seven -eighths? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir;  three-eighths  to  seven-eighths  of  a  cent 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Cbitmpackeb.  You  would  increase  the  cost  of  this  food  product 
which  is  popular  among  the  miners  of  the  countiy? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir;  that  is  exactly  what  I  do  not  want  to  do. 
The  present  duty  is  2  cents,  and  I  ask  that  that  duty  be  abolished 
and  that  we  have  a  cent  only  on  the  cleaned  currants. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  You  can.  not  clean  currants  here  as  cheap  as 
they  are  cleaned  in  Greece,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir;  but  we  can  clean  them  better,  and  we  are 
willing  to  stand  that  difference.  Did  I  explain  that  technically?  ^ 
currant  uncleaned  is  dried.  You  have  seen  the'  sample  of  it  here. 
To  clean  it,  you  have  to  put  water  on  it  and  it  gets  moist.    A  clean, 
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moist  curxant  will  live  about  six  months,  commercially.  Therefore 
that  comes  into  the  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  of  three-eighths  and 
seven-eighths,  the  difference  in  cost  over  there,  is  five-ei^ths,  and 
what  you  ask  is  one-eighth  less  than  that,  of  four-eighths? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  protection  to  the  process  here? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  one  other  point.  By  reducing 
or  making  the  currant  free  you  are  going  to  enable  the  ^ocer  to  sell 
a  pound  carton  as  a  10-cent  package,  which  will  make  it  a  popular 
package,  and  will  increase  the  use  of  it  among  the  people  and  will 
make  up,  as  we  believe,  the  revenue  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  output  of  your  factory  do 
you  sell  to  manufacturers  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Manufactured  for  cleaning  purposes? 

The  Chairman.  For  food  purposes,  substances  for  food. 

Mr.  Eastman.  It  isn't  all  usea  for  food.  Oh,  you  mean  to  manu- 
facturers of  food?  A  very  small  amount,  because  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  food,  such  as  mince-meat  manufacturers,  import  their 
own  currants. 

The  Chairman.  And  wherever  they  are  put  in  food  by  manufac- 
turers they  are  put  in  in  place  of  raisins,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No.  I  have  had  mince-meat  men  to  tell  me  that 
in  order  to  make  good  mince-meat  they  have  got  to  have  not  only 
raisins  but  currants ;  they  use  them  both. 

Mr.  Needham.  That  confirms  what  I  said,  that  both  raisins  and 
currants  are  used  in  the  same  article  of  food. 

Mr.  Eastman.  But  the  mince-meat  branch  of  the  industry  is  T;he 
smallest  part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Manufacturers  have  told  me  that  they  do  use  them 
in  place  of  raisins. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Does  the  National  Biscuit  Company, 
for  instance,  import  its  own  currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  they  import  very  largely  themselves.  I  have 
talked  with  representatives  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company  about 
it 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  food  do  they  use  currants  in;  do 
they  use  currants  for  sauce,  or  are  they  stewed  up? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir;  not  so  much.  They  are  used  mostly  in 
bread  and  pastry  and  cakes. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  they  used  in  pies? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No.  They  are  used  in  mince-meat,  yes,  sir;  but  I 
do  not  know  the  currant  pie. 

The  Chairman.  They  put  them  into  the  same  article  of  food  that 
raisins  are  put  in,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir;  they  put  them  into  the  cheaper  articles  of 
food ;  they  put  them  into  bakers'  bread. 

The  Chairman.  They  put  them  into  mince-meat,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  bread  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir;  but  for  one  loaf  of  raisin  bread  there  would 
be  five  loaves  of  currant  bread. 

The  Chairman.  And  instead  of  currants  the  raisins  might  be  put 
into  that  currant  bread? 
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Mr.  Ea8tmaS\  No  ;  because  the  people  demand  the  currant  bread. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  put  anything  else  in  breads,  anything  of 
that  kind  except  currants  and  raisins? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  am  not  a  baker. 

The  Chairman.  You  don't  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  Eastman.  They  put  in  caraway  seed  and  things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  use  ngs  cut  up,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  in  cake,  but  not  in  oread.  You  take  the  fancy 
cakes  and  the  fancy  fig  biscuits,  and  so  on,  figs  will  be  used  there. 
The  National  Biscuit  Company  put  up  raisin  cakes  and  currant  breads 
and  cuiTant  crackers.    Currants  go  into  the  cheaper  lines  of  food. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  old  question  beiore  this  committee. 
We  made  currants  free  under  the  McKinley  bill,  because  we  were 
made  to  believe  that  they  were  not  used  as  a  substitute  for  raisias 
and  did  not  compete  or  interfere  with  raisins.  Then,  coming  to  the 
Wilson  bill,  they  put  a  duty  on  them — for  what  reason  I  dont  know, 
because  the  other  side  framed  that  bill — and  then,  coming  to  the 
Dingley  bill,  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  they  were  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  raisins  and  we  put  this  duty  on. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suppose  they  compete,  in  a  sense,  with  flour, 
too.  You  put  them  in  bread,  and  if  you  doii't  put  the  currants  in 
you  would  put  more  flour  in  the  bread  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  it  is  a  question  of  adding  nutrition  to  the 
bread. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  raise  wheat  in  our  district,  and  I  think 
that  currants  would  probably  compete  with  flour. 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  question  is  to  give  as  much  nutrition  as  pos- 
sible to  the  poor  man,  and  he  finds  it  in  his  currant  bread ;  he  does 
not  find  it  in  his  flour. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  they  have  a  big  chunk  of  bread  with  cur- 
rants in  it  and  nothing  else.  Then  the  currants  compete  with  meat 
and  flour  and  various  other  food  products. 

Mr.  Eastman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  it  gives  the  laboring  man  a  cheaper  and  more 
palatable  food,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Ye§;  one  that  experiments  have  shown  is  a  most 
nutritious  food.  We  have  certificates  from  physicians  testifying  as 
to  the  nutrition  in  currants.  In  fact,  the  value  of  currants  as  a  nu- 
tritious food  exceeds  the  value  of  almost  any  other  food. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  think  it  would  injure  the  cattle  trade 
out  West,  do  you? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  would  not  think  so  for  a  moment,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  take  all  our  revenue,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir;  $800,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  all  that  there  is  on  currants? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  I  stated  franklv  at  the  outset  that  this  in- 
volves about  $4,000,000  duty,  and  the  cheapening  of  this  food  to  the 
poor  people  is  worth  cutting  that  down  a  million  or  a  million  and 
a  halt. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  subject  is  dates. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Section  254  provides  for  payment,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Dates,  oue-half  of  one  cent  per  pound. 

We  think  that  they  should  be  added  to  the  free  list 
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This  section  covers  green,  ripe,  and  dried  dates,  and  does  not  in- 
clude any  form  of  preserved  dates,  which  are  probably  covered  by 
section  263. 

We  ask  that  dates  be  put  on  the  free  list.  Dates  are  consumed 
largely  by  the  poorer  classes.  There  are  approximately  $140,000  of 
custom-house  revenue  paid  in  on  dates  each  year,  and  we  argue  that 
the  date,  which  has  become  so  much  more  important  an  article  of 
consumption  in  this  country,  especially  among  the  mill  hands  and 
operatives,  and  bought  by  them  for  food,  although  it  is  rarely  seen 
on  the  table  of  the  well-to-do  or  the  wealthy  classes,  has  come  to  be 
distinctly  a  poor  man's  food,  and  we  say  you  ought  to  cut  that  down. 
That  will  also  increase  the  business  of  manufacturing  plants  of  the 
country  which  do  a  considerable  business  in  cleaning  and  preserving 
and  stuffing  dates. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Eastman.  They  are  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  a 
river  there  in  Persia,  practically  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
dates  are  grown  commercially.  My  own  company  has  imported 
directly  for  the  last  two  years  3  carloads  of  dates  into  this  coun- 
try, approximating  about  300,000  boxes,  of  70  pounds  to  the  box. 
One  other  house  has  brought  in  one-half  as  many  dates,  or  a  little 
over  half  as  many.    Those  are  the  two  large  importers  of  dates. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  they  come  in  green? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  they  come  in  ripe,  packed  in  70-pound  boxes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Preserved? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No  ;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  done  to  them ;  they 
are  simply  brought  in  in  baskets  to  the  packing  places  in  Persia,  thon 
packed  m  boxes  and  sent  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  time,  do  you  think,  if  this  tariff  were  taken  off,  it 
would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  price  on  dates? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  should  say,  without  any  question,  it  would  result 
in  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much? 

Mr.  Eastman.  A  reduction  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  they  cost  to-day  in  New  York  ?  I  mean,  what 
is  the  valuation  on  which  this  duty  is  laid  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Eastman.  From  3  to  4  cents,  depending  upon  the  grade  of  the 
dates.     Perhaps  2^  to  3^  cents  would  be  a  better  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  They  seem  to  vary,  according  to  the  figiures  I 
have ;  they  vary  from  2.5  to  1.8  cents. 

Mr.  Eastman.  That  is  because  the  cost  of  production  has  increased 
considerably  within  the  last  few  years,  because  of  the  increu:sed  de- 
mand, the  increased  consumption  of  dates. 

The  Chairman.  Two  cents  to  2^  [referring  to  the  record],  then  1.8 
cents.    That  was  exceptional,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  very  exceptional. 

Mr.  Needham.  The  experiments  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
in  growing  dates  have  shown  that  they  can  grow  dates  in  Arizona 
very  well,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  not  commercially.  Our  company  has  done 
everything  it  could  to  assist  Mr.  Fairchild  in  getting  slips  and  as- 
sisting him  to  grow  dates  in  Arizona,  and  we  have  brought  over  slips 
every  year.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  we  could  never  grow  them 
there  commercially.     I  have  a  clipping  from  a  Los  Angeles  news- 
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paper  telling  about  their  industry.  They  get  G  tents  a  pound  for 
dates  OTOwn  in  Arizona  to-day. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  long  does  it  take  for  a  date  tree,  to  grow? 

Mr.  Eastman.  From  eight  to  ten  years  before  they  bear,  and  they 
are  at  their  best  at  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Xbedham.  Really,  then,  they  have  not  had  time  to  determine 
officially  whether  they  can  grow  dates  or  not? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  sir;  this  duty  is  not  enough,  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  affect  the  production  of  the  commodity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  the  dates  in  cooking? 

Mr.  East^ian.  Oh,  yes;  they  use  dates  in  cooking  and  jam  and 
they  cut  them  up  in  cakes. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  And  do  they  use  them  in  bread  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  I  have  never  known  them  to  be  used  in  bread. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  I  was  curious  to  know  if  they  would  compete 
with  the  Thompson  seedless. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Well,  I  suppose  a  man  can  subsist  on  the  Thompson 
seedless. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  it  true  that  the  larger  portion  is  imported  pre- 
served ;  that  is,  from  the  dates  imported,  the  larger  part  of  them  are 
preserved  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No.  sir.  Oh,  no;  I  should  say  the  larger  part  arc 
not  preserved.  ' 

Mr.  Hill.  They  are  preserved  and  treated  here  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  preserved  here.  My  pay  roll  in 
one  of  my  factories  runs  to  about  $500  a  week  in  the  busy  season,  and 
I  employ  anywhere  from  50  to  150  girls  in  the  work. 

Mr.  Hnx.  What  is  the  duty  on  the  preserved  dates? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No  difference.  It  is  all  the  same.  The  only  para- 
graph that  covers  that  is  that  quoted  at  the  top  of  the  page. 

Let  me  say  this  gentlemen:  The  articles  of  currants,  dates,  and 
figs,  discussea  in  this  brief,  have  undergone  a  change  in  the  last  ten 
years  because  of  the  demand  among  the  consumers  for  a  package 
article.  The  grower  formerly  sold  these  fruits  in  bulk.  Now  the 
demand  is  that  they  should  be  sold  in  packages.  Therefore  our 
business  has  been  conformed  to  this  change ;  instead  of  handling  these 
fruits  in  bulk  we  are  handling  them  in  packages.  Most  of  our 
machinery,  labor,  and  so  forth,  is  now  engaged  in  packing  these  vari- 
ous articles,  cleaning  them  ana  putting  them  up  in  this  way.  There 
has  been  a  change  in  the  entire  business  in  that  respect. 

The  next  subtopic  that  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  citron. 

I  simplv  ask  that  citron  be  left  as  it  has  been,  on  the  free  list.  The 
force  01  tne  argument  above  given  is  recognized  by  the  present  provi- 
sions of  the  tariff  act  in  relation  to  citron.  The  raw  product  is  now 
admitted  free  of  duty.  The  preserved  or  treated  product  is  taxed  4 
cents  a  pound.  This  difference  now  equalizes  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  treated  or  finished  product  as  between  the  foreign  and  tfie 
American  manufacturer,  and  we  ask  that  these  provisions  be  left 
unchan^d. 

Mr.  Needham.  There  is  a  duty  against  the  preserved  or  candied 
citron  of  4  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes:  but  citron  in  brine  is  free,  and  we  ask  that 
that  be  not  changed. 
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Mr.  Xeedham.  You  are  willing  that  the  4  cents  a  pound  should  re- 
main on  the  candied  citron  if  you  are  able  to  import  the  raw  citron 
in  brine  free  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir.  My  company  brings  into  this  country  75 
per  cent  of  the  raw  citron,  and  there  are  about  2,000  tons  used  in  this 
coimtry.  We  bring  in  from  1,000  to  1,200  tons.  We  have  a  large  fuc- 
lory  for  preserving  the  candied  citron. 

Mr.  Dalzell,  Where  does  the  citron  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  From  Greece,  from  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and 
the  island  of  Corsica,  which  is  the  "  Mediterranean  citron,"  as  it  is 
termed.    Those  are  the  principal  places  that  it  comes  from. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  tne  revenue  on  dates  is  $145,000.  With  those 
dates  on  the  free  list  and  with  the  duty  continued — ^the  duty  of  one- 
half  a  cent  a  pound— on  the  preserved  dates,  would  not  the  retail 
price  of  dates  be  about  the  same,  and  is  it  not  true  that  the  consumer 
would  not  get  any  benefit,  and  so  the  practical  result  would  simply  be 
that  the  Treasury  would  lose  $145,000  revenue? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  would  be  no  difference  in  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, would  there  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  There  is  a  kind  of  competition  ii^  dates.     Their 

Erice  is  kept  down  by  the  competition.  The  price  of  dates  is  governed 
y  the  London  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  us  see  if  I  understand  you.  I  go  into  a  store  and 
find  a  CTeat  big  mat  of  dates.    Is  that  the  raw  date? 

Mr.  Eastman.  We  don't  call  it  a  mat.  The  dates  come  in  a  box, 
and  you  will  see  the  end  of  the  box  knocked  down  and  then  the  man 
will  take  a  pick  and  knock  those  dates  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  I  have  seen  them  in  mats, 

Mr.  Eastman.  Probably  not  recently.  As  a  boy,  that  is  the  way 
they  used  to  come.    That  was  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  at  least. 

The  Chairalan.  That  is  the  only  way  that  I  ever  came  in  contact 
with  them  as  a  boy. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  think  I  can  argue  justly  that  this  is  a  food  that 
is  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people.  They  go  to  the  corner  and 
ask  for  dates,  and  the  dealer  will  knock  them  down  out  of  a  basket. 

Mr,  (jrAiNEs.  What  do  they  retail  for? 

Mr.  Eastman,  Seven  cents,  8  cents,  9  cents,  10  cents  a  pound.  We 
send  thousands  of  boxes  to  Boston,  which  are  distributed  and  sold 
in  mill  towns  in  that  section. 

Mr,  Gaines.  The  duty  is  half  a  cent  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Gaines.  And  you  want  it  put  on  the  free  list? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  retail  price  would  remain  the 
same,  even  if  it  were  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  d!o  not  think  so.  The  tendency  of  all  business 
now  is  to  cut  prices  way  down, 

Mr,  Dalzell.  It  would  not  be  cut  down  from  10  cents  to  9 J  cents? 

Mr.  Eastman,  But  it  would  be  likely  to  be  sold  2  pounds  for 
15  cents,  whereas  before  it  was  sold  for  8  cents  a  pound;  that  is 
likely  what  would  occur. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  message  of  President  McKinley  that 
you  spoke  of?     [Reading:] 

DSCEMBBB  5,   ISliS. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rcprcacntativcs : 

The  Government  of  Greece  strongly  urges  the  onerousness  of  the  duty  here 
Imposed  upon  the  currants  of  that  country,  amounting  to  100  i)er  cent  or  more 
of  their  market  value.  This  fruit  is  stated  to  be  exclusively  a  Greek  product, 
not  coming  into  competition  with  any  domestic  product.  The  question  of 
reciprocal  relations  with  Greece,  including  the  restoration  of  currants  to  the 
free  list,  is  under  consideration. 

William  McKinley. 

Is  that  the  recommendation  you  speak  of  ?  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  strong. 

Mr.  Eastman.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  that  is  the  message  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  hardly  a  recommendation.  It  is  simply  a  state- 
ment that  the  matter  was  under  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  I  suggest  that  you  go  on  with  citron  now. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  wouMlike  to  ask  a  question  or  two  before  that. 

You  say  dates  are  used  verjr  largely  as  a  cheap  food.  You  have 
a  market  for  them  in  what  section,  principally  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  As  I  stated,  they  would  go  into  New  England,  into 
the  mill  towns.  They  would  go  into  Chicago.  Large  quantities 
of  them  are  sold  on  the  east  side  in  New  York,  among  the  poorer 
classes  there.    Pittsburg  is  a  market  for  dates. 

Mr.  Kandell.  You  have  a  large  demand  there  on  account  of  its 
being  a  cheap  food,  they  being  mill  towns,  and  you  say  the  mill  coun- 
ties take  them  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  They  are  mill  towns. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  over  the  country  generally  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir;  where  you  find  large  blocks  of  people  em- 
ployed in  mills,  mines,  and  so  forth ;  that  is  the  place  where  we  are 
able  to  sell  currants  and  dates. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  demand  a  cheap  food? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer 
people? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Most  decidedly. 

Mr.  Randell.  People  who  have  to  live  on  cheap  food,  in  the  mill 
towns  in  the  East  and  North  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Most  decidedly. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  citron. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  have  finished  with  citron,  unless  there  are  some 
questions  you  want  to  ask  me. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  article  4,  which  is  in  regard  to  filberts, 
shelled  almonds,  Brazil  nuts,  and  walnuts. 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  next  subheading  is  article  4,  filberts,  shelled 
almonds,  Brazil  nuts,  and  walnuts. 

The  present  law  imposes  the  following  duty : 

270.  Filberts  and  walnuts  of  all  l«inds,  not  shelled,  three  cents  a  pound; 
shelled,  five  cents  a  pound. 

Upon  almonds,  shelled,  there  is  a  duty  of  6  cents  a  pound;  not 
shelled,  4  cents  a  pound.    Brazil  nuts  are  free  of  duty. 
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We  ask  that  filberts,  not  shelled,  should,  like  Brazil  nuts,  be  on  the 
free  list.  The  filbert  has  never  been  grown  in  this  country.  It 
does  not  take  the  place  of  any  nut  that  is  grown  in  this  country,  and 
is  a  nut  peculiar  to  itself,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for  having  a  duty 
on  this  nut. 

I  have  a  box  here  with  some  of  the  nuts.  [Exhibiting  nuts  to  com- 
mittee.] 

There  is  no  more  reason  for  the  filbert  having  a  duty  on  it  than 
there  is  for  the  Brazil  nut,  which  is  brought  from  the  Brazil  section 
and  is  on  the  free  list. 

I  notice  in  the  California  Fruit  Grower,  their  annual  section  for 
1907,  going  over  the  various  nuts  that  are  used  there,  they  say  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  grow  the  filbert  successfully  in  California, 
and  I  have  never  understood  that  they  claimed  they  could  or  asked 
for  a  duty  on  filberts.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  competing  with  any 
nut  in  this  country  when  we  ask  to  have  the  filbert  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  Needham.  How  much  duty  is  collected  on  these  nuts? 

Mr.  Eastman.  You  mean  per  annum? 

Mr.  Needham.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  can  not  find  ofiicial  figures  in  regard  to  filberts, 
but  from  the  records  I  can  find  about  $200,000  to  $250,000. 

Mr.  Needham.  Would  not  that  nut  come  in  direct  competition  with 
the  walnut? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  the  filbert  does  not  come  in  competition  with 
any  nut. 

Mr.  Needham.  Last  year  the  duty  collected  on  filberts,  not  shelled, 
was  $298,808.40. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  looked  for  a  record  of  that  and  could  not  find  it. 

Mr.  Needham.  And  on  filberts,  shelled,  the  duty  collected  was 
$77,666. 

Mr.  Eastman.  That  is  a  very  small  business.  The  filbert  is  used 
largely  by  the  Jews.  They  use  it  on  the  Jewish  holidays;  they  use  it 
in  connection  with  some  or  their  customs,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Is  it  not  often  used  in  places  where  peanuts  would 
be  used,  if  they  could  not  get  peanuts? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  true  that  a  filbert  does 
not  compete  with  a  walnut,  a  walnut  does  not  compete  with  an 
almond,  and  an  almond  does  not  compete  with  a  pecan ;  each  nut  has 
its  own  demand. 

Mr.  Ban  dell.  According  to  the  idea  in  regard  to  grapes  or  raisins, 
if  they  did  not  have  the  filbert  they  would  have  to  eat  the  peanut, 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  does  not  compete  in  the  East  as  yet  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  want  it  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  remember  about  it;  what  is  the  tariff  on 
filberts? 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  tariff  on  filberts  is  3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  used  to  call  them  hazel  nuts,  I  think,  in  our 
country. 
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Mr.  Randell.  They  were  a  different  nut  from  that  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  have  two  samples  here  which  I  would  be  glad  for 
you  to  see. 

The  Chairman.  On  filberts  not  shelled  the  present  rate  is  3  cents 
per  pound,  and  on  filberts  shelled  the  duty  is  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  the  unshelled,  and  the  shelled  is  simply  the  meat? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir ;  the  shelled  is  simply  the  meat  of  the  nut. 
This  is  what  we  as  boys  knew  as  the  hazel  nut,  but  that  has  not  be- 
come commercially  valuable  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  those  are  consumed  by  the  poor? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  have  stated  that  those  are  used  largely  by  Jewish 
people.    Personally,  I  use  them  a  great  deal  in  my  own  house. 

Turning  now  to  the  (question  of  almonds,  being  the  second  question 
I  have  stated  in  my  brief,  the  California  market  never  has  and  can 
not  come  anywhere  near  supplying  the  demand  for  almonds;  the 
domestic  product  has  not  been  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  con- 
sumption. The  figures  given  by  men  who  have  appeared  before  your 
committee,  men  from  California,  I  am  quite  content  to  use,  because 
I  think  they  are  quite  accurate,  showing  the  importations  last  year 
of  about  14,000,000  pounds  of  almonds.  California  produced  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  pounds. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  me  give  you  the  importations  exactly 
[reading]  : 

In  1907  almonds,  not  shelled,  5,714,207  pounds;  almonds,  shelled,  8,717,952 
pounds. 

Mr.  Eastman.  That  is  shelled.     I  am  talking  about  the  unshelled. 

Mr.  Crumpacker,  Unshelled,  5,714,000. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  took  my  figures  from  the  affidavits  of  the  gentle- 
men from  California. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  This  book  we  have  here  contains  the  official 
figures. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  am  subject  to  correction,  then. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  the 
California  Fruit  Grower  says  about  the  amounts.  The  California 
Fruit  Grower,  in  the  issue  of  December  11,  1907,  says : 

Almond  growers  in  many  parts  of  the  State  are  very  much  discouraged  over 
the  outlook.  Several  years  ago  the  output  of  this  State  amounted  to  about 
3,000  tons,  with  every  indication  that  it  would  largely  increase  In  succeeding 
years.  For  the  past  two  or  three  years,  however,  it  has  been  falling  off  to  an 
alarming  extent,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  shortage  developed  that  many 
orchardists  are  eitlier  grafting  their  trees  to  fruit  or  taking  them  out  altogether. 

In  other  words,  California  has  endeavored  to  raise  an  almond  to 
take  the  place  of  the  imported  almond,  but  has  not  been  successful 
in  that.    It  does  raise  an  almond,  which  does  not  compete,  however. 

Mr.  Needham.  The  reason  they  are  discouraged  is  because  the  tariff 
is  so  low. 

Mr.  Eastman.  My  brother-in-law,  who  is  on  a  ranch  in  California, 
says  that  he  can  not  raise  almonds  successfully  there. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  have  lived  there  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
think  that  the  almonds  they  raise  there  are  some  of  the  best  almonds 
that  are  raised  anywhere. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  do  you  account  for  the  falling  off? 

Mr.  Needham.  You  do  not  state  about  the  quality. 
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Mr.  Eastman.  Yes ;  I  have  stated  that  the  quality  they  have  been 
able  to  raise  is  of  the  highest. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  say  that  almonds  were  used  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  people? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  they  are  more  expensive,  and  therefore  used 
by  a  richer  class  of  people.  There  is  quite  a  trade  in  almonds  for 
salted  almonds. 

Mr.  Hjll.  Are  the  almonds  controlled  by  the  combination  or  trust 
that  you  referred  to  in  reference  to  the  English  walnut? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No,  no ;  not  openly  so. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  this  shall  be  adopted  as  a  food  for  the 
poorer  people,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  keeping  the  duty  on  as  a 
revenue  measure.    Do  you  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  That,  of  course,  is  a  fair  question.  I  am  not  asking 
to  have  almonds  put  on  the  free  list,  but  simply  for  a  reduction. 
I  have  said  that  they  should  be  reduced  from  4  to  2  cents  and  shelled 
almonds  from  6  to  4  cents, 

Mr.  Nerdham.  What  revenue  do  these  almonds  bring  to  the  Got- 
emment? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  have  estimated  the  revenue  roughly  at  about 
$560,000  for  the  unshelled  almonds  and  shelled  and  unshelled  together 
about  $800,000.  The  revenue  on  the  unshelled  last  year  was  about 
$560,000,  as  I  figured  it. 

Mr.  Longworth.  No;  the  revenue  from  the  shelled  almonds  was 
much  larger;  it  was  $523,000,  while  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
not  shelled  was  $228,000. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  next  is  walnuts. 

Mr.  Ea8T3ian.  On  the  question  of  walnuts  I  want  to  say  two  things. 
The  California  walnut  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  quantity  of 
walnuts  imported  into  this  country  from  other  points.  The  price  of 
the  California  walnut,  the  average  price,  is  over  3  cents  a  pound  more 
than  the  price  of  the  imported  walnut.  To-day  in  New  York  City 
you  buy  the  California  walnuts  at  14^  cents,  although  the  trust  is 
going  to  reduce  the  price  to  10  cents  on  January  1.  At  least  that  is 
what  is  reported. 

The  imported  walnuts  of  good  grades  run  from  9^  cents  to  lOJ 
cents. 

My  contention  is  that  the  duty  of  3  cents  a  pound  on  walnuts  is 
excessive,  so  far  as  protecting  California  is  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
the  California  representatives  in  their  statements  before  the  commit- 
tee have  said  that  they  are  not  interested  in  the  shelled  walnuts,  and 
there  can  be  no  reason,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  for  keeping  the 
duty  on  the  shelled  walnut  at  this  present  high  price. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  hundred  pounds  of  walnuts  will  give  how  many 
pounds  of  shelled  walnuts,  on  an  average;  a  hundred  pounds  in  the 
shell  will  net  how  much  unshelled  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  About  30  pounds  of  shelled. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  30  pounds.  Then  is  the  duty  evenly  balanced, 
with  3  cents  a  pound  duty  on  the  shelled  walnut  and  5  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  unshelled  walnut?  The  importations  last  year  were 
23,000,000  pounds  of  unshelled  and  7,000,000  pounds  of  shelled  wal- 
nuts. If  you  make  about  an  equal  quantity  of  the  two  one  would  be 
about  equal  to  the  other? 
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Mr.  Eastman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price  between  the  shelled 
and  unshelled  walnuts? 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  shelled  walnut  is  worth  from  22  to  28  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  what  is  the  unshelled  walnut  worth? 

Mr.  Eastman.  From  8  to  12  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  one-third,  then? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  8  to  11  cents,  I  should  say, 

Mr.  Hill.  Should  not  the  duty  be  larger  on  the  shelled  walnuts  or 
else  lower  on  the  unshelled;  is  it  balanced  correctly  at  the  present 
time,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Eastman^  R  is  not  balanced,  in  my  judgment;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  vour  suggestion  be ;  would  your  idea  be  to 
raise  the  duty  on  the  shelled  walnuts  or  lower  the  duty  on  the  un- 
shelled walnuts? 

Mr.  Eastman.  If  vou  will  notice,  I  have  asked  here  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  the  shelled  trom.  6  to  4  cents — yes;  I  have  made  the  propor- 
tion the  same.  It  might  be  6  to  5  cente  and  4  to  2  cents ;  I  had  not 
considered  that  suggestion,  that  idea. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  are  constantly  increasing  as  it 
is  now,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  jBastman.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  the  duty  was  less  the  importations 
would  increase  tremendously.  This  is  an  article  that  I  can  honestly 
argue  to  you  that,  I  believe,  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  you  will 
increase  your  importations  tremendously. 

Nuts  have  become  one  of  the  staple  articles  of  food ;  everybody  is 
using  nuts  as  a  food  product- where  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  they  did 
not,  and  we  might  as  well  recognize  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  go  to  the  subject  of  figs. 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  last  subject  is  the  subject  of  figs.  This  brings 
up  the  California  question  once  more.  I  want  to  say  frankly  that 
so  far  as  that  section  of  the  country  is  concerned  they  have  shown 
that  they  can  produce  certain  articles  of  food  with  great  success, 
such  as  prunes  and  apricots  and  peaches.  They  have  not  only  driven 
out  foreign  importations  in  those  articles,  but  they  are  exporting 
those  fruits.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  articles  which 
we  are  satisfied  they  are  not  able  to  grow  successfully. 

I  sent  out  and  asked  two  brokers  to  send  me  samples  of  Smyrna 
figs  and  California  figs.  I  asked  one  to  send  me  a  sample  of  Smyrna 
figs  and  the  other  a  sample  of  California  figs.    They  took  it  for 

ranted  that  I  was  going  to  buy  them  and  they  sent  me  the  samples, 
have  them  here.  They  show  for  themselves  as  to  whether  Cali- 
fornia can  raise  a  fig  which  has  anything  of  the  flavor  or  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Smyrna  fig. 

Mr.  Needham.  Are  these  Redding  figs? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No. 

Mr.  Needham.  Why  do  you  not  get  the  best  quality  of  California 
figs? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Because  you  can  not  get  them. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  are  trying  to  give  us  an  illustration  as  to  what 
is  done  in  California.  Why  do  you  not  get  the  best  quality  of  figs 
that  California  produces? 
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Mr.  Eastman.  They  are  the  kind  of  fig  that  is  used  there,  that  we 
use  for  packing  and  preserving  purposes. 

*The  Chairman.  Do  they  not  raise  a  Smyrna  fig  in  California? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  they  can  not  raise  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  One  of  the  witnesses  from  California  testified  that 
they  can  do  it.  He  testified  that  Smyrna  figs  of  the  finest  quality 
are  raised  in  California. 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes.  I  know  you  have  statements  before  the  com- 
mittee to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  statement  that  has  been  made  with  a 
great  deal  of  care,  made  by  authorities  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  will  state  this  simply  from  a  business  man's  point 
of  view.  I  am  looking  for  anything  m  my  line  of  business  that  I 
can  make  money  out  ox,  and  T  have  bought  California  figs  with  the 
hope  of  making  monejr  on  them,  and  I  can  not  find  any  market  for 
the  California  fig  in  this  country,  except  for  the  cheapest  kind  of  use. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  California  fig  [referring  to  specimen  exhibited  to  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Eastman]  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  those  grades  are  corresponding  grades,  sir. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  would  like  the  statement  to  go  into  the  record 
that  I  am  familiar  with  figs  grown  in  California,  and  I  do  not 
think  this  is  a  fair  sample. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  am  not  bringing  California's  layer  figs  here. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  seen  California  figs  which  you  could  not 
tell  from  Smyrna  figs. 

Mr.  Eastman.  You  have  seen  the  layer  California  figs,  the  figs 
which  come  in  layers.  The  layer  California  fi^,  when  compared  with 
the  Smyrna  lajrer  fig,  you  will  find  is  as  much  inferior  to  the  Smyrna 
layer  fig  as  this  California  fig  is  inferior  to  this  Smyrna  fig;  there  is 
just  as  much  difference  between  those  two.  When  I  was  in  New  York 
yesterday  I  could  not  get  anvwhere  a  sample  of  the  California  layer 

fig- 
The  Chairman.  What  is  this  fig  [indicating]  ? 

Mr,  Eastman.  That  is-  a  Smyrna  fig,  the  same  grade  as  the  Cali- 
fornia fig  you  have  there.  I  simply  call  your  attention  also  to  the 
fact  that  California  for  over  twenty-five  years  has  been  trying  to 
grow  this  fig.  In  1881  a  friend  of  mine  in  Smyrna  sent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  request  of  the  Government,  slips  of  those  figs,  and 
they  experimented  with  them  in  California.  You  ask  the  average 
grower  m  Smyrna  whether  they  will  ever  be  successful  and  he  wul 
tell  you  no.  i  ou  ask  him  why  and  his  answer  is  this :  That  the  local- 
ity m  Smyrna  in  which  these  figs  are  grown  inland  is  of  a  very  lim- 
ited area ;  in  fact,  if  you  take  a  fig  and  transplant  it  10  miles  away 
in  Asia  Minor,  10  miles  away  from  the  fig-growing  section,  it  will  not 
produce  the  type  of  Smyrna  fig  that  we  buy. 

Mr.  Needham.  Is  not  the  difference  largely  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  packed  and  treated  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  They  are  both  packed  in  50-pound  boxes.  I  do 
not  understand  that  either  one  of  tnose  figs  is  treated. 

Mr.  Needham.  Well,  they  are  dried;  they  go  through  the  drying 
process? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes.  There  is  no  artificial  treatment  of  them. 
They  are  simply  picked  and  dried  and  then  put  in  60-pound  boxes. 
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Mr.  Needham.  There  is  more  sugar  on  this  fig,  is  there  not  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  You  will  see  that  those  figs  from  Smyrna  have  a 
floury  appearance.  They  can  not  grow  those  in  California.  That 
was  what  Mr.  Redding  talked  about  when  he  talked  about  caprifica- 
tion.  About  four  years  ago  Mr.  Redding  sent  on  some  of  the  Smyrna 
figs,  and  we  put  them  with  some  of  our  California  figs,  and  then  we 
submitted  them  to  experts  to  see  if  they  could  pick  them  out,  and 
they  could  pick  out  every  single  one  of  those  California  figs. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  nothing  but  salt  water  and  sun  on  them,  is 
there? 

Mr.  Eastman.  That  is  all;  that  is  the  natural  fig  [indicating]. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTiT.  Have  you  figured  out  what  the  total  loss  of  reve- 
nue would  be  if  all  your  recommendations  were  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Between  $2,000,000  and  $2,500,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  net?  You  say  the  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wal- 
nuts would  largely  increase  the  revenue,  in  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  did  not  take  into  account  at  all  the  possible  in- 
crease in  revenue  by  a  reduction  in  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  did  not  take  that  into  account  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  I  am  simply  taking  it  on  the  idea  that  the 
importation  would  remain  the  same.  It  is  simply  an  estimate  I 
arrived  at  by  figuring  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Needham.  If  you  take  off  the  duty  on  figs,  those  figs  will  not 
sell  any  cheaper  to  the  consumer,  will  they? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  should  sav  that  they  would,  without  any  question 
at  all. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  are  they  retailing  for  now?  I  mean  what 
are  these  packages  retailing  for,  these  packages  that  you  have  ex- 
hibited to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Eastman.  You  moan  loose?  Do  vou  mean  a  fancy  package 
like  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  do  these  packages  retail  for? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Neither  one  of  those  are  retailed.  I  mean  they  are 
not  retailed  to  any  great  extent.  We  use  those  in  preparing  the  figs 
for  market.  I  pay  3  rents  or  3i  cents  for  that  California  fig  and  4^ 
cents  for  the  Smyrna  fig. 

Mr.  Needham.  Take  that  package  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Eastman.  This  package  is  a  Smyrna  fig  prepared  at  the 
factory 

Mr.  Needham.  What  is  the  retail  price? 

Mr.  Eastman.  It  depends  on  the  package- 


Mr.  Needham.  What  does  the  package  sell  for? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  say  15  to  20  cents,  25  cents,  depending  on  the 
package. 

Mr.  TIiLL.  Is  there  any  duty  on  these  packages? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  no  duty  on  the  package;  no,  sir.  That  busi- 
ness is  done  here  entirely.     There  is  a  duty  on  the  baskets. 

Mr.  IIn.L.  But  is  it  imported  in  this  style  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No;  that  comes  from  my  own  factory. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  is  it  imported  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  No  ;  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  imported,  there  is  a  duty  on  it,  is  there 
not? 
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Mr.  Eastman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  say  you  make  that  up  in  your  factory  ?  What 
do  you  retail  that  for  ?     You  ought  to  knpw. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  would  sell  that  to  the  grocer  for  about  16  cents 
and  he  would  retail  it  for  from  20  to  25  cents. 

Mr.  Nkedham.  Do  jrou  think  if  you  took  the  duty  oflE  that  that 
would  result  in  its  retailing  for  any  less  ,price  ? 

Mr.  Eastman.  It  would  make  it  about  2  cents  a  pound  less. 

There  is  another  illustration,  gentlemen,  of  the  changes  in  the 
demands  of  the  consumers.  The  consumer  wants  his  figs  put  up  in 
dainty  packages,  and  our  business  has  increased  largely  in  the  way 
of  making  that  kind  of  an  individual  package. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  demand  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  high  prices  of  these  articles  to  the  consumer? 
In  other  words,  if  the  consumer,  instead  of  complaining  about  the 
2-cent  duty,  would  complain  of  tlie  66|  profit  to  the  retailer,  would 
he  not  probably  get  more  relief  than  would  be  given  him  by  the 
2-cent  reduction? 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  do  not  Hunk  so. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  simply  asking  for  information.  I  would  like  to 
know,  if  it  is  possible  to  find  out,  the  isolation  between  the  tariff  such 
as  that  2  cents  on  a  'io-cent  package,  whether  that  reduction  of  2  cents 
would  go  to  the  consumer  or  whether  it  would  be  swallowed  up  just 
as  the  12  cents  is  now  swallowed  up  by  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Eastman.  There  is  no  question  that  the  retailers  could  and 
would  sell  these  goods  at  lower  prices  with  a  reduction  of  that  duty. 

It  is  all  very  nice  to  talk  about  profits  here.  In  answer  to  your 
direct  question,  I  will  say  that  I  think  the  laboring  men  and  the  men 
of  very  small  incomes  or  of  a  daily  wage  would  be  benefited  by  these 
changes  which  we  ask  for  hero. 

The  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  fancy  package  does  not  care  how  much 
he  pays  for  the  fancy  package.  We  could  not  sell  these  fancy  pack- 
ages to  laboring  men,  anyway.  They  will  not  buy  them ;  they  go  to 
the  corner  fruit  stand  and  have  a  block  of  figs  cut  out  in  a  hunk.  He 
then  takes  them  home.  He  j^ays  S  or  10  cents  for  that  fruit,  and  it 
would  probably  he  down  to  T  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  to  the  reduction  of  2  cents,  I  simply  do  not  see  it, 
and  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  analyzed,  so  far  as  I  see  it,  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  an  assertion  on  one  side. 

Mr.  Eastman.  The  Smyrna  fig  costs  me  4 J  cents,  duty  paid.  If  I 
could  buy  that  for  2],  do  you  mean  to  say  there  would  not  be  a  benefit 
to  the  consumer?  It  could  not  but  help  be  that  there  would  be  a 
benefit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  object  in  having  the  duty  reduced,  then,  is  that 
you  might  sell  it  lower  and  iret  more  trade? 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes;  but  I  would  not  expect  to  get  anv  larger  per- 
centage of  profit  on  my  sales  then  than  I  do  now. 

Mr.  Gaines.  These  figs  cost  you  4i  cents  if 

Mr.  Eastman.  Yes:  that  fig  [indicating]  in  its  original  condition 
costs  me  4^  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  they  sell  at  retail  at  25  cents? 

Mr.  Eastman.  De])ending  on  the  package. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  this  particular  package,  it  has  been  stated,  would 
sell  for  25  cents  at  retail.    If  that  is  not  correct,  correct  it. 

Mr.  Eastman.  That  is  correct.    That  is,  the  basket  an<l  cvervthing. 
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POST  CARDS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JAMES  ABTMAN. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  This  subject  has  been  pretty  well  covered.  Hav«* 
you  a  brief  or  could  you  file  a  brief  covering  what  you  want  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Artman.  No,  sir;  I  haven't  got  any  brief. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  do  j^ou  want? 

Mr.  Artman.  Five  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  have  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Artman.  Mr.  Rose  spoke  to  you  this  morning  on  post  ca»d.s. 
He  represented  the  fancy  post  cards.  We  represent  the  coloreil-view 
post  card. 

I  want  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Rose  said  about  post  cards 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  colored  view  cards  are  pretty 
nearly  all  printed  in  Germany.  In  fact  about  90  per  cent  of  them  are 
printed  in  Germany  and  of  the  700,000,000  or  800,000,000  post  cards 
that  were  imported  in  1907, 75  per  cent  were  colored  view  cards — about 
600,000,000.  That  represents  a  business  of  about  $15,000,000,  and  only 
about — well,  I  guess  $1,000,000  worth  of  post  cards  are  printed  in 
this  country. 

We  have  been  trying  to  get  a  foothold  in  that  business  for  the  last 
two  years.    Our  experience  has  been  that  we  can  only  sell  to  those 

Seople  who  can  not  wait  for  postal  cards  to  come  from  Germany  or 
o  not  know  that  they  can  get  them  cheaper  from  Germany. 

The  Germans  can  land  post  cards  in  this  country  for  $9  per  thou- 
sand, and  in  lots  of  2,000  they  can  deliver  them  for  $7.25,  and  in  lots 
of  3,000  they  can  deliver  them  for  $4.25,  and  in  lots  of  5,000  they  can 
deliver  them  here  for  $3.50. 

The  lowest  we  can  produce  them  for  in  this  country  is  $18  for  the 
first  thousand,  $10  for  a  2,000  lot,  $7  when  thev  come  in  lots  of 
8,000,  and  $4.50  for  5,000  lots. 

One  of  the  points  that  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  duty  on  litho- 
graphic matter  being  5  cents  a  pound  is  unjust,  because  the  small 
quantities  pay  only  aoout  2  or  3  per  cent  duty,  whereas  large  quanti- 
ties come  up  to  15  or  20  per  cent  duty. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is,  where  the  hand  labor  enters  into  the 
cost  the  difference  is  very  much  greater  than  where  they  are  pro- 
duced by  machinery. 

The  first  cost  of  a  post  card  is  engraving,  and  that  is  where  the 
labor  enters  into  it.  In  the  small  editions  is  where  the  great  differ- 
ences are,  in  lots  from  one  to  five  thousand,  and  that  is  where  the  bulk 
of  the  sales  are  made. 

There  are  only  a  few  places  in  the  countrywhere  they  can  use  an 
edition  of  over  5,000  cards.  Such  places  as  Washington,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Niagara  Falls  will  use  a  large  edition,  but  nine  out  of 
ten  localities  will  use  smaller  editions — editions  of  from  3,000  to 
5,000  cards — and  there  is  where  we  do  not  get  a  show. 

The  lithogi'aphing  is  very  similar  to  printing.  Lithograph  cards 
pay  a  duty  of  5  cents.  Printed  cards  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  and 
:t  takes  an  expert  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two.  Even  experts 
sometimes  are  unable  to  tell  the  difference,  and  it  is  not  a  just  thing 
to  put  a  different  duty  on  lithographing  from  that  on  printing. 
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Another  point  is  that  cardboard  pays  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  Litho- 
graphic stones,  engraved,  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent.  Printing  plates, 
engraved,  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent.  In  other  words,  all  the  things 
that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  post  cards  pay  a  duty  of  from  25 
to  45  per  cent,  whereas  post  cards  themselves  pay  5  cents  a  pound, 
which  averages  from  4  to  15  per  cent,  according  to  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  the 
ingredients  ? 

Mr.  Artman.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  would  strike  us  all 
right;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  could  buy  our  engraving  abroad  and 
bring  it  here  and  our  cardboard  abroad  and  bring  it  here  we  would 
be  satisfied;  we  think  we  could  compete.  But  the  cardboard  manu- 
facturer would  not  be  satined  nor  the  other  manufacturer- 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  he  wants,  but  what  you 
want.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  whether  we  cut  down 
somewhere  or  raise  somewhere,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Artman.  No,  we  can  do  business  better  when  we  buy  in  the 
United  States  than  when  we  buy  abroad.  If  we  would  order  en- 
gravings abroad,  for  example,  there  would  be  two  or  three  weeks' 
time  consumed  in  getting  the  order  there,  and  then  two  or  three 
weeks'  time  consumed  in  getting  the  goods  back  here,  and  engravings 
and  proofs  have  to  be  submitted  and  passed  on  before  they  are 
ordered,  and  then  returned,  and  that  would  be  another  six  weeks' 
delav.  In  other  words,  our  business  would  be  greatly  hampered 
by  that  method. 

So  far  as  cardboard  is  concerned,  of  course  we  could  use  cardboard 
that  we  bought  abroad  as  well  as  cardboard  manufactured  in  this 
country,  but  we  know  of  course  if  we  want  protection  that  other 
manufacturers  should  have  protection. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  MATTHEW  WOLL. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WoLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  talk  in  regard  to  the  photo- 
engravers. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  want  about  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  WoLL.  Yes,  ten  minutes  will  be  sufficient  time  to  plead  my 
case* 

I  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  photo-engravers  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  workers. 

This  post-card  proposition  which  has  been  spoken  of  to  the  com- 
mittee is  one  which  seriously  affects  the  workman  of  the  photo-en- 
graving craft.  The  photo-engraving  craft  is  a  very  new  craft;  it 
has  not  been  very  long  in  existence,  about  twenty  years  or  less  than 
that  since  it  has  been  of  commercial  value  in  this  country. 

In  our  early  period  we  had  no  foreign  competition  to  speak  of, 
but  since  the  development  of  the  craft,  the  skill  of  the  members,  we 
have  realized  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  competition  from  the 
foreign  shores,  particularly  in  the  post-card  and  in  the  calendar 
work. 

That  has  been  due  to  the  development  of  the  craft,  and  it  has  not 
been  until  in  recent  years  that  we  have  come  to  our  legislators  to  seek 
remedial  legislation  to  protect  the  American  workmen. 
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Now,  in  the  post-card  trade  and  the  calendar  trade,  the  photo- 
engravers  are  anected  particularly,  inasmuch  as  the  post  card  and 
calendar  trade  is  a  business  which  has  been  used  heretofore  to  fill  in 
the  idle  time  of  those  engaged  in  that  work.  In  other  words,  the 
photo-engravers  have  nothing  to  sell  but  their  skill.  They  can  not 
accumulate  any  stock  in  trade,  and,  as  the  nature  of  the  busmess  is,  it 
is  confined  largely  to  making  photo-engravings  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. Advertising  as  a  rule  is  usually  done  in  two  seasons  oi  the 
year,  that  is,  this  is  work  that  comes  periodically  once  or  twice  a  year. 
Our  busy  seasons  are  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring.  During  the 
winter  time  and  during  the  summer  time  we  are  very  slack  in  our 
work. 

Now,  those  times  have  always  been  taken  up  with  this  post-card 
work  and  this  other  illustrating  work,  which  has  given  our  men  em- 
ployment during  the  entire  year.  But  now,  with  the  competition 
from  Europe,  we  find  that  even  that  work  has  left  us.  That  is  the 
post-card  work.  Under  the  conditions  that  exist  now  they  can  pro- 
duce that  work  abroad  much  cheaper  than  we  can  here,  and  there- 
fore it  has  thrown  many  of  our  men  out  of  employment  during  those 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Not  only  is  the  post-card  work  affected  disadvantageously  in  this 
matter,  but  that  also  refers  to  the  calendar  work  that  we  formerly  did. 

We  are  not  only  suffering  on  account  of  the  idleness  of  our  men, 
caused  by  the  things  I  have  stated,  but  we  also  find  that  our  men  are 
affected  in  another  way.  Calendar  work  is  of  a  high  class,  it  is 
artistic  work,  and  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  our  workmen  to  be 
deprived  of  that  high  character  of  work.  The  calendar  work  is,  as  I 
have  said,  artistic  work,  and  we  feel  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  our  aim 
to  have  as  high  an  ideal  as  possible,  to  have  a  high  standard  of  work 
and  to  come  up  to  that  standard  as  far  as  possible,  we  want  to  be 
given  the  inducement  that  we  find  in  this  calendar  work  and  other 
work  like  that.  That  sort  of  work  increases  our  skill,  and  unless  we 
can  get  that  work  we  can  not  in  any  other  way  well  acquire  that 
high  ^ade  of  skill.  We  can  not  get  it  simply  by  reading  books  and 
studying;  we  can  only  get  it  by  doing  the  actual  work. 

Therefore,  we  think  we  need  some  protection  from  the  legislature 
in  that  matter. 

In  the  post  card  and  calendar  work  is  where  we  need  protection. 
We  do  not  ask  protection  on  the  other  kinds  of  work — the  catalogue 
work,  or  the  periodical  work,  or  the  magazine  work.  In  work  of  that 
kind  the  conditions  themselves  give  us  protection,  because  the  imme- 
diate demand  for  that  kind  of  work  will  not  permit  it  to  be  sent  out 
to  foreign  countries  to  be  done.  But  as  to  post  card  work,  which  is 
merely  like  what  we  might  call  stock  in  trade,  that  can  be  sent  to 
foreign  countries  and  done  over  thore,  and  in  that  way  our  workmen 
are  deprived  of  employment  at  a  time  of  year  when  they  would  es- 
pecially like  to  have  it. 

I  do  not  care  to  consume  any  more  of  the  time  of  the  committee 
unless  there  are  some  questions.  I  understand  that  a  gentleman  was 
here  this  morning,  and  he  stated  the  case  of  the  publishers  from  the 
publishers'  viewpoint. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  do  you  ask? 
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Mr.  Woi-L.  That  our  protection  be  higher,  that  a  higher  duty  be 
placed  on  this  printed  matter.  If  the  conunittee  wants  any  statis- 
tical information  on  this  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  it. 

I  was  passing  through  the  city  here,  and  I  was  glad  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  speak  for  my  craftsmen. 
Those  are  the  facts.  We  feel  particularly  that  this  work,  which  has 
always  been  done'  by  engravers,  is  a  sort  of  filling- in  work,  to  keep 
our  men  employed  continually;  is  work  that  it  is  very  desirable  for 
us  to  continue  to  have.  We  have  now  been  deprived  of  that  work. 
Also,  as  I  have  said,  because  it  fixes  the  price  which,  once  fixed,  is 
going  to  affect  the  other  work. 

As  for  the  calendar  work,  the  same  tendency  is  noticeable  there. 
That  work  is  not  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  such  a  hurry.  They 
can  wait  months  for  it.  Because  they  can  wait  that  length  of  time 
for  it,  they  send  to  the  foreign  importers  to  have  that  work  done. 
Naurally  we  feel  that  we  ought  to  do  that  work,  not  only  to  keep  our 
men  employed,  but  also  to  give  us  the  opportunity  of  bettering  our 
craft. 

The  laws  of  this  country,  I  understand,  are  meant  to  develop  the 
artistic  instincts  of  the  people;  and,  as  I  have  said,  in  no  way  can 
our  high  standard  of  work  be  kept  up  so  well  as  by  doing  this  most 
artistic  work ;  we  can  not  accomplish  the  same  thing  By  studying,  or 
in  any  other  way. 

If  we  have  a  chance  to  do  this  work  I  am  sure  that  we  will  gain 
more  than  by  merely  having  other  people  make  those  cards  and  we 
simply  observing  them. 

I  think  that  practically  concludes  our  case,  the  case  of  the  photo- 
engravers.  We  are  not  asking  any  protection  to  build  up  any  indus- 
try, but  we  do  ask  protection  to  maintain  the  industry  that  we  have 
already  built  up  in  the  last  few  years. 

Unless  we  get  what  we  ask  we  will  have  serious  competition.  It 
will  make  it  hard  for  the  employers,  as  well  as  for  the  workmen,  for 
this  reason:  In  the  photo-engraving  trade  the  cost  of  production  is 
largely  the.  cost  of  labor.  Recently  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
determine  the  actual  price  of  production.  This  committee  reported 
that  between  60  and  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  in  photo-engraving  is 
the  cost  of  labor.  You  can  readily  see  how  we  are  affected  by  this 
proposition.     It  means  a  great  deal  to  the  members  of  our  craft. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  wages  do  you  make? 

Mr.  WoLL.  The  photo-engravers'  wages  range  from  $18  to  $30  a 
week. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  what  do  the  Germans  get? 

Mr.  t^OLL.  In  marks,  almost  the  same  figures. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  would  be  about  four  times  as  much  as  you 
get,  then? 

Mr.  WoLL.  Yes;  if  you  consider  that  they  get  the  same  figure  in 
marks.  We  feel  that  with  the  training  that  is  required  to  produce 
photo-engraving  and  the  conditions  under  which  we  must  work — ^be- 
cause we  are  a  sort  of  artistic  craft — we  feel  that  the  wages  are  not 
any  too  high,  and  it  surely  will  not  relieve  us  or  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  better  the  craft  by  cutting  down  the  wages,  which  we  have 
now/ and  compelling  us  to  separate  the  craft  still  more  and  prac- 
tically do  away  with  the  artistic  part  of  it. 
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If  there  are  any  questions  as  to  the  photo-engravers,  I  will  be  glad 
to  try  to  answer  them. 
The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Wolf  present? 

4 No  response.] 
'he  Chairman.  I  have  a  list  here  of  six  gentlemen  who  desire 
to  talk  on  peanuts.  I  also  understand  that  there  are  other  persons 
who  desire  to  be  heard.  I  do  not  think  that  the  committee  would 
be  willing  to  have  six  gentlemen  take  an  hour  apiece.  Have  you 
made  any  arrangement  about  dividing  the  time,  Mr.  Lassiter! 

Mr.  Lassiter.  No  :  no  arrangement  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  arrange  so  that  two  or  three  speakers 
can  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  think  we  can  arrange  for  three  speakers. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  will  they  want? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  am  told  that  all  the  speeches  together  wiU  not 
take  over  an  hour. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  see  that  they  do  not. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  £.  LASSITEE,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  be  called  on  at  any  particular 
time? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  should  like  to  finish  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  think  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  I  were  allowed 
to  finish. 

I  have  looked  into  the  statistics  available  in  the  department  here, 
and  as  I  seem  to  be  the  only  one  who  has  them  in  a  concrete  form  I 
think  it  will  facilitate  matters  to  make  a  brief  statement  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  Paragraph  271. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  known  to  the  committee  that  peanuts  are 
produced  in  eight  States  in  the  Union — Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  South  Carolina. 
There  are  no  figures  as  to  the  domestic  production  since  the  last 
census,  of  1899,  nor  have  there  been  any  estimates  made  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Department. 

The  figures  show  that  in  1899  there  were  about  12,000,000  bushels 
of  peanuts  produced  in  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  233  per  cent 
over  the  previous  period.  Now,  while  I  have  no  official  figures,  it  is 
estimated  by  many  gentlemen  connected  with  this  industry  that  the 
percentage  of  increase  in  the  domestic  industry  has  largely  decreased 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

Peanuts,  so  for  as  I  know  them,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  worn- 
out  lands  of  the  South.  They  are  raised,  to  my  knowledge,  upon  lands 
which,  within  my  public  life,  sold  for  $2  an  acre,  and  which  now  in 
many  communities  have  improved  so  that  they  sell  for  over  $10,  $12, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  $15  an  acre. 

This  increase  in  the  value  of  land  has  been  brought  about  abso- 
lutely by  this  crop,  because  it  would  produce  no  other  crop ;  and  this 
crop  at  that  time  was  produced  by  cheap  labor.    As  the  wages  of 
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labor  have  increased,  the  territory  put  into  peanuts  has  decreased,  and 
the  proportion  of  profit  to  the  farmer  has  almost  disappeared. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion  to  you  right  here. 
Our  books  show  that  the  j^roduction  of  peanuts  in  the  United  States 
in  1907  amounted  to  $10,000,000,  and  that  the  importations  were  about 
$500,000  worth  that  year,  although  that  was  an  abnormal  year.  Before 
that  they  were  inconsiderable,  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  That  was  a  very  abnormal  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  there  are  600,000,000  bushels  of  peanuts 
consunjed  in  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  Now,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  stating  that  neither  that  department  nor  the 
Agricultural  Department  has  made  any  figures  or  estimate  for  the 
product  of  peanuts  since  1889.  I  do  not  know  what  figures  the  com- 
mittee have,  or  what  means  they  have  for  collecting  figures,  but  they 
are  not  available  to  Members  of  Congress  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  The  year  1907,  you  have  very  properly  stated,  was  a 
year  of  large  production,  and  the  year  when  the  peanut  approached, 
if  it  did  not  reach,  a  profitable  price  to  the  farmer.  The  committee 
will  recollect  the  year  of  1907  was  a  very  profitable  one  all  over  the 
United  States  in  every  industry.  In  that  year  the  price  of  the  pea- 
nut— the  shelled  peanut — rose  to  5.1  cents.  The  price  of  the  peanut  in 
the  hull  rose  to  3.6  cents.  In  that  year  there  was  the  most  extraordi- 
nary importation  of  peanuts  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  peanut  industry.  There  were  brought  into  this  country,  largely 
from  Japan,  about  ten  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  peanuts. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Unshelled? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  Unshelled.  There  were  brought  in  of  th^  shelled 
nuts  4,780,054  pounds,  and  in  direct  competition  with  what  is  known 
as  the  Spanish,  produced  in  most  of  these  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  certain  number  of  pounds  of  shelled  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  how  many  pounds  of  unshelled — 2  to  1,  or  2J  to  1  ? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  About  20  pounds  in  a  bushel  of  peanuts,  so  I  am 
told. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thirty  pounds  to  a  bushel;  do  they  not  run  about  that 
way? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  am  told  about  16  pounds  of  first-class  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  the  value  of  the  shells 
is  for  breakfast  foods?' 

Mr.  Lassiter.  On  the  contrary,  I  regret  that  my  constituents  did 
not  bring  some  samples,  as  they  seem  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  commit- 
tee; but  I  take  it  that  peanuts  are  too  well  known  as  a  luxury  for 
both  the  poor  and  the  rich,  so  that  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
have  them  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  get  out  how  many  carloads  of 
shells  were  used  for  breakfast  food.  I  have  been  informed  that  they 
do  use  them  for  that  purpose. 

.  Mr.  Lassiter.  I  do  not  know  about  the  value  of  them  as  a  break- 
fast food,  but  I  regard  them  as  a  unique  luxury  for  the  poorer  agri- 
cultural classes,  which  all  politicians  are  anxious  to  please. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  vou  notice  that  we  export  6,000,000  or 
8,000,000  pounds  annually  ? 
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Mr.  Lassiter.  We  do,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  tariff  in 
Canada  of  3  cents  a  pound.  Canada  takes  3,500,000  pounds  from  the 
United  States,  although  it  has  a  tariff  on  peanuts  or  3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  Netherlands  take  over  a  million  poimds. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  merely  mention  Canada.  I  don't  know  what  the 
tariff  is  in  the  Netherlands.  Canada  is  our  largest  market  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  advocating  ? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  am  advocating  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  both 
shelled  and  unshelled. 

Mr.  Dalzeij..  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  Two  cents  on  one  and  3  cents  on  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  have  an  increased  duty  of  2  cents 
on  the  unshelled  ? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  And  3  cents  on  the  other,  for  the  reason,  gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  that  this  product  has  arrived  at  a  point  where  our 
farmers  can  not  produce  them  at  a  profit. 

The  Chairman.  You  advocate  that  as  a  protection  against  Japa- 
nese peanuts? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  suppose  it  would  operate  in  a  measure  as  a  protec- 
tive duty,  but  the  Japanese  can  raise  peanuts  so  much  cheaper  than 
our  people  can  raise  them  under  modern  conditions,  since  the  negroes 
in  the  South  have  practically  left  the  fields,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  the  cheapness  of  the  present  labor  in 
Japan  and  Spain  and  Africa  with  the  labor  of  the  white  man  of  the 
South,  which  now  produces  these  peanuts. 

I  would  go  over  the  importation  tables,  but,  of  course,  they  are 
available'  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  showing  that  peanuts 
have  constantly  increased  in  coming  into  this  country  for  the  last 
nine  years  and  the  ad  valorem  tax  has  constantly  decreased.  This,  by 
the  way,  is  the  lowest  tax  that  was  ever  put  upon  peanuts.  I  have 
compared  the  tables  since  1866. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  was  the  tariff  on  peanuts  under  the  Wilson  law? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  One  cent  and  IJ  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  Wilson  tariff  was  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  Yes ;  that  is  equivalent 

The  Chairman.  Ajid  this  averages  from  14  per  cent  up  to  23  per 
cent,  and  46  per  cent  one  year,  according  to  the  price  of  peanuts? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  From  the  figures  which  I  have 

Mr.  Randell.  The  McKinley  tariff  was  1  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  The  figures  I  have  taken  are  from  the  census  statis- 
tics, and  they  show  that  from  the  year  1900  until  the  year  1908,  upon 
nuts  in  the  shell,  the  average  ad  valorem  tariff  ranged  from  18.25  in 
1900  to  12.72  in  1908.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  should  certainly 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  this  matter. 

The  committee  evidently  at  that  time  put  upon  this  article  a  price 
which  it  could  bear,  or  tnought  it  could  bear,  but  as  the  conditions 
have  so  entirely  changed  the  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  this 
industry  submit  that  at  least  former  conditions  should  be  restored. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  this  point: 
I  do  not  suppose  the  people  who  are  growing  peanuts  exi>ect»  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff  any  more  than  they  would  expect  a  prohibitive  tariff 
to  be  levied  on  steel  or  iron  or  anything  else. 
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Mr.  Lassiter.  Certainly  not;  none  of  them  that  I  have  ever  talked 
with. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  here,  as  the  chairman  has  pointed  out, 
that  the  consumption  of  peanuts  in  this  country  amounts  to  10,000,000 
bushels  a  year  and  the  importation  to  a  little  over  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  consumption  of  this  country — only  6  per  cent.  That  is  very 
dose  to  an  absolutely  prohibitive  tariff  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  think  the  matter  had  better  be  explained  to  the 
committee  by  some  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  the  industry. 

Mr.  Kakdell.  In  1907  the  imports  were  over  10,000,000  pounds, 
more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  production  was  4,000,000  bushels,  against 
15,000,000  pounds  importation. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  Four  million  bushels? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes,  as  against  15,000,000  pounds  of  importation. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  Four  millions  of  bushels? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  comparing  the  prices,  which  made  it 
simpler. 

Mr.  LASsrrjai.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  be  referred  to  that  source  of 
information,  because  we  would  like  to  go  over  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  information  we  have  was  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  I  do  not  know  their  source  of 
information. 

The  Chairman.  This  information  has  been  gathered  by  a  corps  of 
experts. 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  corps  of  experts  from  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  With  all  the  information  they  could  get  from 
every  source. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  they  give  the  total  consumption  in  this 
country  as  $ltf,000,000  worth,  and  the  total  importation,  which  I 
believe  is  absolutely  correct,  as  those  figures  are  kept  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  as  a  little  over  $600,000.  Now,  that  makes  the  importa- 
tion, as  compared  with  the  consumption,  just  practically  6  per  cent. 
That  is  very  nearly  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  The  conditions  surrounding  the  trade  can  be  better 
explained  by  the  other  gentlemen,  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
this  business.  I  would  simply  say  that  so  far  as  Pacific  imports  are 
concerned,  our  people  are  entirely  prevented  from  competing  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  they  formerly  had  a  larger  trade,  by  the  dutjr 
and  by  the  railroad  transportation.  The  Japanese  can  lay  these  goods 
down  in  San  Francisco,  as  T  understand  it,  cheaper  than  our  people 
can  produce  them.  In  that  way  the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
if  none  of  these  nuts  were  produced  on  the  Pacific  slope,  or  if  they 
are  in  such  inconsiderable  quantities  that  they  do  not  form  a  part  of 
commerce,  and  are  not  returned  in  the  census,  the  farmers  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  have  absolutely  lost  the  whole 
Pacific  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  wanted  to  draw  your  attention  to  was 
this:  To  write  a  tariff  bill,  if  we  expect  to  get  anv  revenue  from  it, 
the  articles  on  which  the  tariff  is  levied  must  produce  some  revenue, 
and  with  the  importations  being  only  6  per  cent  now,  if  we  were  to 
increase  the  duty,  would  it  not  become  prohibitive  and  produce  no 
revenue  whatever? 
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Mr.  Lassiter.  I  think  not,  sir,  for  several  reasons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  you  to  address  vour  remarks  to  that, 
as  to  the  effect  it  would  have  on  the  revenue  if  we  increased  it  to  2 
<«nts  on  the  peanut  in  the  shell  and  3  cents  for  the  shelled  peanuts. 

Mr.  LASsrrER.  In  the  first  place,  the  Japanese  are  protected  by  the 
f reiffht  rates.    Their  freight  rates  are  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Randell.  Under  the  McKinley  bill,  with  only  1  cent  a  pound 
duty,  the  importations  went  down  to  13,000  pounds,  so  that  that  was 

Sractically  a  prohibitive  duty ;  and  under  the  Wilson  bill,  when  the 
uty  was  20  per  cent,  the  industry  seemed  to  be  encouraged 

Mr.  Lassiter.  That  is  practically  66§  per  cent  on  the  average  goods. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  got  up  to  138,000  and  then  went  down  to  4,000 
pounds,  showing  the  importation  was  stopped. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  Under  what  bill? 

Mr.  Randell.  Under  the  Wilson  bill.  Then,  when  the  present  bill 
-went  into  effect,  in  1898,  imposing  a  duty  of  one-half  a  cent  a  pound, 
the  importations  increased  from  77,000  right  straight  along  by  leaps 
and  bounds  to  10,000,000  pounds.  Now,  you  say  that  interference  on 
account  of  the  difference  m  the  quality  of  the  peanut,  if  you  put  on 
2  cents  a  pound,  that  would  be  absolutely  prohibitive :  would  you  not 
fiay  so? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  there  is  a  difference  in 
labor  that  did  not  exist  twenty  years  ago  and  certainly  did  not  exist 
ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  it  not  indicate  that  somewhere  between  half  a 
cent  and  a  cent  would  bring  in  the  most  revenue  to  the  Government! 

Mr.  Lassiter.  I  think  not.  I  intended  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
labor  in  places  where  these  nuts  are  raised  has  increased  from  30  to 
S6  cents  lor  women  to  75  cents  for  women  and  for  men  from  40  to  45 
to  60  cents  a  day  up  to  $1.25  a  day,  and  scarce  at  that,  almost  impos- 
tsible  to  get. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  fully  answer  that  question  I  want  to 
<;all  your  attention  to  another  circumstance,  that  while  the  imports  in 
1907  were  14,000,000  pounds,  that  in  1906  they  were  about  3,000,000 
altogether,  or,  in  other  words,  1907  we  find  to  have  been  an  abnormal 
year  in  everything  that  is  imported.  There  was  a  large  increase 
over  the  three  or  four  years  preceding;  but  the  average  importation 
of  several  years  precedmg  was  annually  about  3,000,000  pounds  for 
five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  Yes;  I  have  noticed  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  jumped  to  14,000,000  pounds  in  1907? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  There  was  not  onlv  prosperity  in  the  country,  when 
people  could  afford  to  indulge  in  luxuries,  but  we  had  a  failure  of 
the  peanut  crop  in  large  sections  of  the  South,  and  peanuts  in  that 
jear  were  profitable  as  they  had  not  been  for  many  years,  and  the 
foreign  producer,  recognizing  that,  set  in  a  very  large  production,  be- 
<;ause  when  it  reaches  where  other  people  can  live  tney  can  undersell 
us 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  they  worth  a  bushel  now? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  There  is  a  peculiar  instance  of  that  fact  this  minute. 
A  gentleman  came  from  my  home  last  night  and  told  me  the  value  of 
the  Spanish  nuts  had  jumped  up  from  80  a  few  days  ago  to  92  and 
then  94^. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  the  average  peanuts  worth  a  bushel  ? 
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Mr.  Lassiteb.  It  is  hard  to  get  an  average,  because  I  would  have 
to  divide  them  between  the  Spanish  nuts  ana  Virginia  nuts,  which  is 
not  done  by  the  figures.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  that  matter  specifically.  I  would  say  that  it  costs  us 
somewhat  more  to  raise  the  Spani^  nuts  than  it  does  to  raise  the 
Virginia  nuts. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  what  does  the  Virginia  farmer  get  for  the  Vir- 
ginia nut  this  year? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  This  year  he  gets  about  3  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  would  bd  90  cents  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Lassiter.  No,  no ;    About  60  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  are  30  pounds  to  the  bushel? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Twenty-two  pounds  of  Virginia  peanuts,  30  pounds 
of  the  other  kind,  the  Virginia  peanut  bein^  larger. 

Mr.  Lassiter.  It  is  very  important  to  notice  those  distinctions,  and 
I  hope  they  will  be  noticed  in  the  next  census. 

But  as  soon  as  these  Virginia  peanuts  arose  to  a  point  where  they 
were  approximately  profitable  to  the  farmer  who  did  his  own  labor, 
immediately  there  came  telegrams  from  New  York  that  the  import- 
ers had  a  cargo  of  Spanish  peanuts  on  the  water,  and  the  prices 
dropped. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALVAH  H.  HABTIN,  OF  NORFOLK,  VA. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  hail,  gentlemen,  from  the  city  of  Norfolk,  the  lead- 
ing peanut  market  in  this  country,  and  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  importation  of  peanuts  is  from  Africa,  Japan,  and 
Spain,  where  the  very  lowest  wages  prevail,  and  we  realize  that  the 
importations  are  increasing,  and  we  also  realize  that  the  agricultur- 
ists who  are  raising  that  crop  are  getting  very  much  discoura^d. 

The  price  that  now  prevails,  3  cents  a  pound  for  the  Virginia  crop, 
scarcely  pays  the  cost  of  production,  and  unless  a  change  occurs  they 
will  have  to  refrain  from  raising  them,  and  it  seems  to  me,  gentlemen, 
that  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  that  it  is  a  very  proper  case 
for  increasing  the  tariff  on  this  article. 

I  think  that  we  should  not  be  brought  into  close  competition  with 
countries  that  use  the  cheap  labor,  the  very  cheapest  labor  that  is  to 
be  had. 

That  is  the  main  point,  and  I  will  give  way  to  some  one  else  if  there 
are  no  questions. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  bushels  of  peanuts  are  produced  per  acre 
on  a  fair  average  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  About  40  bushels,  I  understand,  and  the  gentlemen 
that  follow  me  will  give  you  the  items  of  cost  and  they  will  show 
very  plainly  that  peanuts  can  not  be  raised  at  the  present  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  this :  Do  you  think  that  an  influx 
into  the  market  of  6  per  cent  of  a  product  seriously  affects  that 
market? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  where  the  market  is  congested, 
as  it  is — there  are  only  a  few  States  that  raise  this  crop,  and  1  think 
it  would  affect  it  materially,  but  I  believe 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there:  Is  not 
the  congested  condition  of  the  market  and  the  low  prices  the  peanuts 
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are  bringing  due  to  the  large  production  of  peanuts  in  this  country 
and  not  the  importation? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  I  think  the  reverse  is  true.  I  think  it  is  the  con- 
gested locality  that  this  crop  is  produced  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Ainerican  crop  varies  in  production  more 
than  6  per  cent  a  year,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Last  year,  when  Mr.  Lassiter  said  there  was  an 
increase  in  price  on  account  of  the  short  crop,  how  much  did  the 
crop  fall  off? 

Mr.  Mratin.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that,  but  I  do  know 
the  importations  have  increased,  and  I  believe  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1908,  as  to  the  importa- 
tions? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  not,  but  I  have  been  advised  that  there  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  importations.  I  have  been  so  told  by  gentle- 
men who  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  farmer  or  dealer  in  peanuts — ^which? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  a  resident  of  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  is  whether  you  know  about 
the  raising  of  peanuts. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  know  something  about  the  raising  of  petouts;  I 
have  raised  some,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  answered  Mr.  Fordney  as  to  now  many  bushels 
were  raised  on  an  acre.    What  was  the  number  you  gave? 

Mr.  Martin.  About  40  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  average  price  is  what? 

Mr.  Martin.  Three  cents  a  pound,  which  would  be  66  cents  a 
bushel. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  price — ^it  is  low,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  average  price  of  peanuts? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  at  this  time  it  is  3  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  time.  What  has  been  the 
average  price  for  the  last  10  years? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  going  to  turn  that  matter  over  to  some  of  the 
growers,  who  can  give  you  all  of  the  details. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  would  rather  not  answer  the  question,  all  right 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  inquire  or  some  one  who  is 
more  familiar  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  one  shall  I  propoimd  it  to  with  the  best  chance 
of  getting  the  information  I  want? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  gentleman  that  follows  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  one  who  will  immediately  follow  you? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  blue  circular 
issued  for  printing  to-morrow  morning  that  in  almost  all  these  items 
of  export  the  valuations  have  gone  very  largely  below,  while  the 
quantities  have  fallen  off  very  httle  for  the  year  1908,  so  that  this 
whole  importation  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  abnormal,  and  I 
really  believe  your  fears  are  unfounded.  The  importations  have 
been  largely  increased  by  reason  of  the  exceedingly  small  valuation, 
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not  only  on  this  but  on  everything,  right  straight  through  the  list. 
While  Mr.  Underwood  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tions were  6  per  cent,  if  he  will  go  back  to  1906  he  will  find  that  they 
are  only  about  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  was  told  recently  by  the  collector  of  the  port  of 
Norfolk  that  the  importation  of  peanuts  was  growing  right  along. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  tne  consumption  of  peanuts  has  in- 
creased enormously;  people  are  just  really  waking  up  to  the  quality 
of  the  food  that  is  contained  in  peanuts,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  know  this  to  oe  a  fact,  that  in  several  years  the 
growers  have  had  to  caiTV  their  crops  for  several  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  that  happen,  if  only  6  per  cent  of  the  prod- 
uct is  brought  in  from  abroad? 

Mr.  Martin.  Because  there  was  not  a  demand  for  the  peanuts. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want,  then,  is  a  prohibitive  tariff 
against  foreign  peanuts? 

Mr.  Martin.  We  want  a  tariff  that  will  protect  us.  I  am  for 
protection,  out  and  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  had  a  tariff  of  $40  a  ton  on  peanuts  and 
you  raised  more  peanuts  than  could  be  consumed  in  the  United 
States,  what  good  would  the  tariff  do  you? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  revenue  you  are  going  to  get  from  peanuts  is 
not  going  to  be  very  large.  I  do  not  see  any  great  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  asking  you  a  plain,  simple  question.  If  we  put 
on  such  a  tariff  as  to  maKe  it  absolutely  prohibitive  and  vou  raise 
more  peanuts  than  the  American  market  would  consume,  then  what 
good  would  a  tariff  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  This  is  an  instance,  in  my  opinion,  where  a  tariff 
could  be  levied  in  that  way,  just  the  same  as  a  tariff  is  levied  in  the 
interest  of  woolgrowers  and  wool  manufacturers,  or  other  things  that 
I  could  name 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.    The  others  are  getting  it,  and  you  want  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  Certainly  we  want  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  come  as  near  having  a  prohibitive  tariff  now 
as  anybody  in  the  whole  list  except  two  or  three  cases  where  the  tariff 
has  reduced  the  importations  to  practically  nothing? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  prohibitive,  since  the 
importations  have  increased  6,000  per  cent  since  1900. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  only  increased  the  entire  amount  of  peanuts 
in  the  United  States  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Martin.  In  this  congested  locality,  all  the  peanuts  are  raised 
there,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  peanuts  are  not  raised  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  are  they? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  principal  quantity  of  them  are  raised  there. 
Norfolk  is  the  principal  market. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  has  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  it. 
Don't  they  raise  peanuts  in  Arkansas  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  can  raise  peanuts  in  Missouri? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  principal  States  are  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina and  that  section. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  know  they  raise  more  than  any  other  State,  because 
they  have  got  in  the  habit  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  suppose  they  do  not  raise  them  in  other  States  be- 
cause the  raising  of  them  is  not  profitable. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  G.  F.  DAY,  OF  SMITHFIELD,  VA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  full  name  to  the  stenographer. 

Mr.  Day.  C.  F.  Day,  of  Smithfield,  Va,  I  am  here,  gentlemen, 
representing  the  growers  of  Virginia  peanuts. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Day. 

Mr.  Day.  I  would  prefer  to  answer  questions  asked  by  the  com- 
mittee, rather  than  to  give  in  my  testimony.  I  can  answer  questions 
better  than  I  can  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  will  state  what  it  is  you  want,  I  will  ask  you 
a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Day.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  if  nobody  else  wants  to  ask  them. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Day. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  want,  Mr.  Day? 

Mr.  Day.  We  want  the  tariff  on  peanuts  put  at  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  for? 

Mr.  Day.  For  the  sake  of  protection. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  there  is  only  6  per  cent  imported  now.  Is  not 
that  so? 

Mr.  Day.  There  is  enough  imported  now  from  Japan  to  affect  the 
price  of  the  Virginia  product  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  is  true  that  there  is  only  6  per  cent  imported? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  but  there  is  plenty  imported 
to  affect  the  price  of  ours  on  the  Virginia  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  chairman  says  that  the  average  percentage  of  im- 
ports is  only  about  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Day.  There  is  enough  imported  from  Japan  now  on  the  Pacific 
coast  to  prevent  the  shipping  of  our  goods  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  raiser  of  peanuts? 

Mr.  Day.  I  am. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Day.  I  am. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  average  crop  of  peanuts  in  Virginia,  in 
the  country  around  there? 

Mr.  Day.  About  35  or  40  bushels. 

Mr.  Clark.  About. 35  or  40  bushels? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  the  acre? 

Mr.  Day.  To  the  acre;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  turned  out  here  awhile  ago  that  it  was  66  bushels. 

Mr.  Day.  Oh,  no;  no  one  has  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  was  the  price. 

Mr.  Day.  You  have  got  the  prices  mixed  up  with  the  quantity. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  average  crop  ? 

Mr.  Day.  I  would  say  36  bushels. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  what  is  the  average  price? 

Mr.  Day.  About  3 J  cents. 
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Mr.  Clahk.  It  will  not  go  as  high  as  4  cents,  you  think? 

Mr.  Day.  You  asked  for  the  average. 

Mr.  CiARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Day.  The  average  is  3J  cents. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  For  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Day.  For  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  the  land  cost  to  raise  them  on? 

Mr.  Day.  Our  land  sells  from  $10  to  $60  an  acre. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  peanuts  in  Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Ever  since  1865. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  in 
the  State,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Day.  It  has  been  up  until  recently.  It  is  not  profitable  now. 
We  can  not  grow  them  now  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  the  reason  that  the  competition  has  become 
so  great,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  peanut  crop  has  been  so  prof- 
itable that  it  has  extended  not  only  over  larger  areas  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  where  it  originated,  but  over  all  of  the  Southern 
States,  including  the  southeast  corner  of  Missouri,  and  that  they  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  raising  peanuts  because  it  is  more  profitable 
than  to  raise  corn  or  cotton? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know  that.  We  only  come  into  competition 
with  the  Virginia  and  Carolina  peanut.  That  is  the  only  one  known 
to  the  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  is  so  known  to  the  trade  because  you  got  the 
bulge  on  the  rest  of  the  world  in  raising  peanuts,  and  you  fastened 
your  name  on  it.  The  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  growers  to-day,  when 
they  raise  them,  have  to  sell  them  under  the  name  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina  peanuts,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Day.  They  are  sold  under  the  name  of  Virginia  peanuts-  the 
Tennessee  peanut  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  all  the  rest,  too. 

Mr.  Day.  When  they  are  Virginia  peanuts:  yes.  The  others  -ire 
not. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Virginia  peanut  got  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  peanut,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  people,  including  those  in  Mis- 
souri that  have  gone  into  the  business,  simply  took  shelter,  so  to 
speak,  under  the  shield  of  Virginia  in  selling. their  peanuts. 

Mr.  Day.  T  think  it  likely  that  Missouri  sells  its  peanuts  as  Vir- 
ginia peanuts. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  chances  are  100  to  1  that  they  do. 

Mr.  Day.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  raise  anything  else  on  the  land  that  you  raise 
the  peanuts  on? 

Mr.  Day.  Not  profitably. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  not  raise  corn  on  it? 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Or  tobacco? 

Mr.  Day.  We  have  not  grown  tobacco  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  the  peanut  crop  is  more  profitable  than 
the  tobacco  crop,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Day.  Our  people  do  not  know  anything  about  growing  tobacco. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  raise  wheat? 
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Mr.  Day.  Not  since  1861.  We  grow  peanuts  exclusively  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  it  is  the  only  crop  you  can  grow? 

Mr.  Day.  It  is  the  only  one  we  can  grow. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  I  thought  you  could  raise  an3rthing  in  Virginia. 
You  raise  com 

Mr.  Day.  Only  in  a  certain  part.     Not  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Has  not 
the  price  of  peanuts  been  constantly  increasing  since  1898  ? 

Mr.  Day.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  before  me  the  Treasury  figures  as  to  the 

Srice  of  the  imported  peanuts,  and  this  gives  the  price  without  the 
uty  added,  of  course.  The  price  that  I  read  to  vou  would  have  to 
have  added  half  a  cent  duty  to  show  what  the  foreign  peanut  was 
worth  in  the  American  market;  but  as  giving  the  value  of  the  for- 
eign peanut,  these  Treasury  figures  show  that  in  1898  the  value  of 
the  peanuts  per  pound  was  1  cent  and  one-tenth;  in  1899,  2.1  cents; 
in  1900,  2.7  cents;  in  1901,  2.5  cents;  in  1902,  2.3  cents;  in  1904  it  was 
2.7  cents ^  in  1905  it  reached  3  cents;  in  1906  it  reached  3.2  cents;  and 
in  1907  it  reached  3.6  cents.  Now,  as  I  say,  to  reach  the  value  of 
that  peanut  in  the  American  market  you  would  have  to  add  half  a 
cent  duty,  but  that  shows  a  constantly  increasing  value  of  the  im- 
ported product,  as  shown  by  these  Treasury  fimires.  I  take  it  that 
the  constantly  increasing  value  of  the  imported  product  would  indi- 
cate a  continually  rising  American  product. 

Mr.  Day.  The  Virginia  peanut  to-day  is  worth  in  the  Norfolk 
market  2f  to  3J  cents  a  pound.  The  cleaners  of  those  goods  are 
charging  4J  cents  for  the  cleaned  product.  Japan  is  putting  her  pea- 
nuts into  the  Pacific  ports  to  meet  those  prices — the  prices  of  our 
cleaned  product.  They  ship  better  goods  than  ours.  Their  farmers' 
goods  will  supply  the  place  of  our  cleaned  goods,  and  they  are  putting 
them  into  the  Pacific  ports  to  meet  ours.  We  can  not  ship  west  of 
the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  value  of  the  Japanese  product  in  1907,  if 
these  figures  are  correct — and  I  presume  they  are — must  have  been 
the  value  of  the  product  which  is  fixed  here  at  the  average  value,  at 
3.6  cents,  which,  with  half  a  cent  added,  would  mean  that  the  value 
of  the  Japanese  product  at  San  Francisco  would  have  been  4.1  cents. 
What  do  you  say  the  value  in  1907  of  your  product  was? 

Mr.  Day.  About  4i  to  5  cents ;  but  when  Japan  ships  her  peanuts 
she  is  shipping  just  enough  to  meet  our  prices  and  to  destroy  our 
market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  does  not  destroy  your  market  in  the  East, 
does  it? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  it  doos  not  destroy  our  market  in  the  East,  because 
the  freight  across  the  continent  is  about  $1.30  a  hundred. 

Mr.  IJNDER^eooD.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  point  between  Nor- 
folk and  San  Francisco  where  the  freight  rate  gives  you  largely  the 
advantage.     Is  not  that  true? 
'  Mr.  Day.  Well,  I  speak  of  course  as  to  the  Pacific  ports. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  therefore 

Mr.  Day.  The  freight  rate  from  Norfolk  to  San  Francisco  is  $1.30. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  rate  from  San  Francisco  to  Norfolk 
would  be  about  ♦he  «ame? 
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Mr.  Day.  It  must  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  under  those  circumstances,  the  Jap- 
anese peanut  can  not  cross  the  Mississippi  Kiver  coming  this  way, 
can  itf 

Mr.  Day.  They  can  not  under  the  present  conditions;  but  last  year 
there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  ba^  brought  into  Virginia  from. 
Japan  and  cleaned  there  in  competition  with  Smithfield. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  do  not  come  from  San  Francisco,  though? 

Mr.  Day.  No  ;  they  come  through  the  Suez. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But,  as  a  matter  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
trade,  ]^ou  control  under  the  present  duty  the  market  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  we  do  not  control  it  at  all,  now.  The  present  duty 
is  absolutely  inadequate  to  meet  the  present  conditions.  We  want  a 
tariff  of  2  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  Norfolk,  how  much  is  the  local  production  of 
peanuts? 

Mr.  Day.  At  Norfolk  City? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Day.  None. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean 

Mr.  Day.  The  receipts? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wnat  are  the  receipts? 

Mr.  Day.  I  should  think  something  like  1,000,000  bags  went  into 
Norfolk. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  importation  of  the  foreign  peanuts 
at  Norfolk? 

Mr.  Day.  There  were,  I  suppose,  15,000  or  20,000  thousand  bags 
brought  in  last  year — ^just  enough  to  destroy  the  market. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  million  bags  in  vour  local  market 
as  compared  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  bags,  iton  see  that  is  only 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  Day.  It  is  enough  to  destroy  the  market. 

Mr.  Undewood.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  to  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  this  committee,  where  there  is  some  revenue  expected  out  of 
the  proposition.  If  we  make  the  duty  higher,  where  would  the  reve- 
nue come  from? 

Mr.  Day.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  revenue.    We  want  protection. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  protection,  even  if  we  do  not  get  any 
revenue? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  apply  that  proposition  right  alon^  the 
line,  to  every  manufacturing  business,  we  wul  probably  have  to  buUd 
a  Chinese  wall  around  the  United  States  and  levy  whatever  tax 
might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Day.  The  importation  of  peanuts  is  very  small,  and  the  rev- 
enue would  be  very  small;  but  the  effect  on  the  peanut  farmer  is 
very  great. 

Mr.  Randell.  Your  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  lemon  producer 
on  the  Pacific  coast  should  put  the  tariff  up  higU  so  as  to  compel  the 
people  to  get  lemons  there,  and  not  get  them  from  Italy,  and  that  you 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  should  put  it  so  high  that  they  would  have  to 
get  tour  peanuts  instead  of  getting  them  from  Japan? 
•  Mr.  Day.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  And  then  the  people  engaged  in  the  lemon  business 
and  in  the  peanut  business,  and  those  who  use  them,  would  be  pay- 
i^iff  you  producers  a  very  high  price. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  want  an  advance,  as  I  understand,  of  400  per 
cent  on  the  tariff  in  protection  of  peanuts,  in  one  instance,  and  800  in 
the  other.    You  advocate  the  same  figures  as  the  first  witness? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Do  you  believe  in  a  tariff  for  protection  ? 

Mr.  Day.  I  want  protection  on  peanuts.    TLaughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  believe  m  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of 
anything  else? 

Mr.  Day.  Well,  yes ;  I  must  say  I  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  you  are  a  protectionist? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  I  am  not.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  To  what  extent  are  you  a  protectionist? 

Mr.  Day.  I  believe  that  certain  industries  of  the  country  ought 
to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Day.  I  think  Virginia  tobacco  is  one. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  you  think  Virginia  peanuts  is  another? 

Mr.  Day.  Peanuts  is  another. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Anything  else?  Do  you  believe  that  any  of  tiie 
growers  outside  of  Virginia  ought  to  be  protected?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Day.  There  are  a  good  many  things  that  grow  outside  of  Vir- 
ginia that  are  protected.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  I  ask  you  if  you  think  that  anything  that  grows 
outside  of  Virginia  ought  to  be  protected? 

Mr.  Day.  Why,  yes;  I  reckon  so.  I  can  not  tell  what  they  are, 
though.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.    What  are  they? 

Mr.  Day.  I  can  not  tell  what  they  are.    [Laughter.] 

Mr:  Dalzell.  But  you  think  that  an  advance  of  400  per  cent  and 
300  per  cent  in  protection  for  peanuts  is  a  reasonable  request  to  make 
of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  Three  hundred  per  cent  of  duty,  now ;  not  300  per  cent 
of  value. 

The  Witness.  An  increase  of  duty;  yes.  It  is  an  increase  of  800 
per  cent  on  goods  in  the  shell. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  really  believe  that  where  only  6  per  cent  of  an 
article  is  importea  that  it  m  any  degree  affects  the  price  of  the  do- 
mestic article  ? 

Mr.  Day.  I  know  absolutely  that  it  does. 

Mr.  Clakk.  You  know  that  two  facts  exist,  and  you  assume  that 
one  of  them  produces  the  other.  You  do  not  make  as  much  mon^ 
out  of  vour  peanuts  as  you  would  like  to  have,  and  therefore  you  con- 
clude that  it  is  this  pitiful  6  per  cent  that  comes  in  that  has  put  on  the 
price  of  peanuts. 

Mr.  Day.  No  ;  I  do  not  say  it  has  put  on  the  price  of  peanuts. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  Has  it  not  been 
within  a  comparatively  recent  time  when  the  American  people  as  a 
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whole  have  waked  up  to  the  fact  of  the  very  high  food  value  of 
peanuts? 

Mr.  Day.  No;  we  sold  as  many  ten  years  ago  as  we  do  to-day, 
nearly. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sold  as  many  ten  years  ago  as  you  do  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Almost. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  the  Japs  control  the  peanut  trade  dear 
to  the  Mississippi  River? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do.  No ;  along  the  Pacific  coast,  I  said,  and  west  of  the 
Missisdppi  River. 

Mr.  C^RK.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  American  people  live  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  ana  if  they  only  g^t  6  per  cent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  peanuts  in  the  United  States,  then  they  had  better  have 
their  appetites  cultivated  up  to  knowing  how  to  eat  peanuts,  had  they 
not? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  70  per  cent  of  the  people  eating  94  per  cent 
of  the  peanuts  consumed  in  the  United  States,  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
people  only  consuming  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Day.  I  know  this,  that  the  Virginia  peanut  growers  are  grow- 
ing at  a  loss.    We  can  not  make  peanuts  at  from  3  to  3J  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  they  been  growing  them  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Day.  Well,  for  a  good  many  years.  They  eke  out  a  miserable 
existence. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  did  not  make  any  money  in  11)05  and  1906  and 
1907  raising  peanuts?     Those  were  all  good  years? 

Mr.  Day.  very  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wliat  do  you  say,  in  the  light  of  that  percentage  table, 
as  given  you,  about  30  per  cent  of  the  people  in  the  United  States 
only  eating  about  6  per  cent  of  the  peanuts  eaten,  and  70  per  cent 
eatmg  94  per  cent?     You  surely  do  not  believe  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  Day.  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  do  not  consider  the  question 
of  percentages.  I  do  know,  as  I  first  stated,  that  the  Japanese  are 
filling  the  Pacific  ports  with  peanuts. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  Pacific  ports  do  not  amount  to  a  bagatelle  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  people  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Day.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  that  the  one  question  of  the  Pacific  coast  does 
uot  amount  to  very  much,  in  population,  compared  with  the  entire 
counti'v. 

Mr.  t)Ay.  Oh,  well ;  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Clakk.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that.  Suppose  you  would  go 
to  St.  Ijoxus  to-day.  Do  you  suppose  you  would  find  1  per  cent  of 
all  the  peajiuts  in  slock  in  St.  Louis  Japanese  peanuts? 

Mr.  Day.  No  ;  you  would  not  in  St.  L«ouis. 

Mr.  Clark.  St.  Louis  is  w^est  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Day.  It  is  just  across  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  they  get  theirs? 

Mr.  Day.  We  put  our  peanuts  into  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wnere  is  the  St  Louis  trade — peanuts  and  all? 

Mr.  Day.  What? 

Mr.  Clark.  What  part  of  the  country  is  St.  Louis's  trade  in? 

Mr.  Day.  She  ships  west. 

Mr.  Clark.  West  and  southwest? 
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Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  your  answer  to  Mr.  Underwood  that  the  Japs 
controlled  the  peanut  trade  to  the  Mississippi  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised, will  it  not? 

Mr.  Day.  I  do  not  know  about  that  I  only  know  that  we  are  Pot 
shipping  any  peanuts  now  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  cleaners  ai^e  not 
shipping  to  tne  Pacific  coast,  where  they  formerly  had  the  whole 
trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  the  truth  about  the  whole  business:  That 
you  began  to  find  out,  one  way  and  another,  that  the  steel  trust  was 
getting  a  tremendous  rake  off  on  the  tariff,  and  the  lumber  men  were 
^tting  a  tremendous  tariff,  and  the  woolen  manufacturers  were  get^ 
ting  one,  and  so  on  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  that  you 
people  down  there  concluded  that  while  the  pie  was  being  passed 
around  you  would  like  to  have  a  slice?  Is  not  that  the  truth  of  the 
whole  matter? 

Mr.  Day.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Day.  All  right. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Day,  who  is  your  Representative  in  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Day.  Mr.  Maynard. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Is  he  in  favor  of  this  400  per  cent  increase? 

Mr.  Day.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  Do  you  think  if  we  give  it  to  you,  and  accept  your 
proposition,  that  he  will  support  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Day.  I  am  sure  he  will.    I  can  speak  for  him. 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  The  whole  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Yes;  will  he  support  the  whole  bill? 

Mr.  Day.  Oh !  I  do  not  know  about  that.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Day.  At  Smithfield,  Va. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  your  name? 

Mr.  Day.  C.  F.  Day. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Thank  you.  Now,  Mr.  Day,  there  are  22  pounds  of 
peanuts,  I  believe,  to  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Day.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  are  the  peanuts  sold  to  the  retail  purchaser? 
Are  they  sold  in  any  other  way  than  simply  in  small  sacks  or  a  small 
cupful  ?    Is  there  any  other  way  that  the  retail  purchasers  buj  them? 

Mr.  Day.  A  great  many  of  the  peanuts  are  sold  for  candies.  We 
shell  the  imperiect  goods  and  sell  them  for  candy. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  they  are  used  by  candy  makers? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  mean  the  people  who  buy  them  at  retail  ? 

Mr.  Day.  Thev  are  sold  m  small  packages. 

Mr.  Gaines,  'f'hey  are  sold  in  small  padkages,  or  by  the  small  cup- 
ful, for  5  cents? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  weight  of  one  of  those 
packages  is? 

Mr.  Day.  I  am  told  about  five  or  six  packages  are  sold  to  the  pound. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Five  or  six  packages  to  the  pound.  Then  if  the  tariff 
were  increased  from  half  a  cent  a  pound  to  2  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
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price  of  the  domestic  peanut  was  increased  to  the  entire  amount  of  the 
tariff  on  the  foreign  goods,  the  increase  of  the  price  in  such  event 
would  only  be  two-fiftns  of  a  cent  a  package  to  the  retail  purchaser? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  it  would  probably  not  affect  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Day.  It  would  not  affect  him  at  all — ^the  increase  would  not. 

Mr.  Bakdell.  But  they  would  be  more  likely  to  put  less  in  the 
package? 

Mr.  Day.  Maybe  so. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  you  think  that  it  is,  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  probable 
that  the  consumer  would  not  suffer  at  all  by  reason  of  the  tariff  on 
peanuts? 

Mr.  Day.  I  feel  very  sure  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  that  the  original  producer  is  very  much  benefited 
by  the  tariff.  Are  you  Virginia  farmers  willing  to  concede  tJiat  that 
may  be  true  on  many  other  products? 

Mr.  Day.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  other  words,  you  are  getting  to  be,  at  heart,  a  pro- 
tectionist, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Day.  Bather. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  thought  you  were.  I  hope  you  will  assist  Mr.  Mar- 
tin hereafter  before  election,  and  not  merely  call  on  him  to  assist  you 
after  election.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  This  closes  the  hearing,  unless  Mr.  Maynard  would 
like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  did  not  want  to  be  heard  at  this  time,  but  I  have 
witnesses  here  that  I  do  want  to  be  heard.  I  wish  you  would  call 
Mr.  Holland. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  does  he  want?  The  time  has  all 
expired  that  you  gentlemen  said  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Maynard.  But  it  was  taken  up  in  asking  questions  and  not  in 
getting  in  our  testimony. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  we  got  all  the  information  by  asking  questions. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  will  only  take  a  short  time,  and  after  that  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  the  members  of  the  committee 
may  ask. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  F.  HOLLAND,  OF  FSANEXIN,  SOXFTHAMFTON 

COXTNTY,  VA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Holland. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  am  not  a 
speaker.  I  am  here  as  a  peanut  grower,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
your  indulgence  for,  I  will  say,  ten  minutes.  I  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment and  then  I  want  you  to  ask  me  these  questions.  Some  of  them 
you  have  asked,  but  I  would  like  to  make  my  statement  first,  if  you 
please.    I  do  not  mind  being  interrupted 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right;  tell  us  when  you  get  through  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  want  to  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  have  come 
from  a  mass  meeting  of  peanut  growers,  and  I  speak  only  from  the 
growers'  standpoint.    I  do  not  Imow  the  other  standpoint 
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Peanuts  are  p*own  in  24  counties  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
and  3  counties  in  Tennessee.  I  refer  now  to  the  edible  peanuts.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  other  peanuts.  The  principal  part 
of  all  the  peanuts  grown  in  the  United  States  are  grown  in  13  coun- 
ties of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  3  counties  of  Tennessee.  I 
have  heard  something  about  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  They  may 
grow  peanuts  for  the  children,  or  something  like  that,  but  mey  do 
not  enter  into  this  market;  and  they  do  not  grow  except  in  13  counties 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  3  counties  or  Tennessee — the 
peanuts  that  are  in  competition,  and  that  are  principally  concerned 
m  what  we  ask  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  has  not  Georgia 
produced  so  many  peanuts  that  it  is  Imown  all  over  the  world  as 
the  "Goober  State?" 

Mr.  Holland.  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Texas  produce  peanuts  that 
are  turned  into  food  for  cattle  and  hogs.  It  is  a  different  peanut  It 
is  ground  with  the  vine,  and  that  is  made  into  a  crude  oil  of  some 
kind.    They  are  not  roasted  and  sold  as  ours  are. 

Those  peanuts  are  grown  on  land  that  is  very  fertile  in  some  sec- 
tions and  verjr  i)oor  in  others.  Peanuts  are  divided,  as  I  know  them, 
into  the  Virginia  peanuts,  representing  the  peanuts  you  see  on  the 
streets  here,  roastea,  in  sacks,  and  the  Spanish  peanuts.  The  Spanish 
peanuts  are  all  shelled.  They  are  very  small  peanuts,  and  they  are 
sold  shelled  onlv.  I  never  saw  them  on  the  market  in  the  sheU. 
They  are  all  shelled  peanuts.  They  are  used  principally  for  candies, 
arid  there  are  various  ways  of  disposing  of  them  in  confectionery. 

We  grow  in  our  immediate  locality,  around  Norfolk,  in  these  13 
counties,  principally  the  Virginia  peanut.  That  land  is  land  that 
is  worth  from  $10  to  $25,  and  from  $15  to  $50  an  acre — some  $100. 
Some  of  the  land  that  the  Spanish  peanuts  are  grown  on  is  very 
poor,  and  is  ox)nsequently  very  cheap. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  are  the  Spanish  peanuts  grown? 

Mr.  Holland.  That  part  of  the  State  near  Petersburg,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  line;  the  counties  of  Prince  George,  Dinwiddie, 
Sussex,  and  Greenfield,  in  Virginia,  and  in  Pitt,  Northampton, 
Nash,  Edgecombe,  Bertie,  in  North  Carolina>  That  is  the  principal 
part  of  the  Spanish  crop  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  speak  of  the  Spanish  peanut,  you  do 
not  mean  that  they  are  grown  in  Spain? 

Mr.  Holland.  Oh,  no;  we  got  the  seed. from  Spain.  Spain  pro- 
duces the  same  peanut  to-day ;  but  we  get  them  from  very  poor  land. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  when  you  refer  to  the  Spanish  peanut,  you 
refer  to  the  peanut  that  is  grown  here? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes ;  it  is  a  very  small  peanut,  and  it  is  sold  shelled. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  cost  of  producing  the  peanut  has  never  been 
settled  among  our  people.  We  have  asked  the  question,  when  we 
have  gotten  together,  and  we  never  have  agreed.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  gentlemen  that  why  we  do  not  know  is  because  the  labor  is 
not  paid  for  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  people  who  grow  peanuts 
are  the  fathers  and  their  sons  and  their  daughters.  The  labor  is 
not  paid  for  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  there  is  no  way  of  accounting 
correctly  what  these  peanuts  do  cost 
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Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  now:  Taking  that  to 
be  the  exact  fact,  are  there  not  enough  people  engaged  in  raising 
peanuts  to  arrive  at  some  reasonable  calculation  about  what  it  costs  1 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  sir;  but 

Mr.  Clark.  Most  of  the  com  and  the  wheat  that  is  raised  in  the 
United  States  is  raised  by  men  and  their  sons  who  own  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  If  vou  will  just  pardon  me  a  minute,  that  is  true; 
but  from  your  standpoint  you  would  cease  raising  peanuts,  because 
you  are  able  to.  These  people  who  grow  peanuts  get  credit  at  the 
merchant's  store  and  at  the  warehouse,  based  on  the  number  of  acres 
of  peanuts ;  and  this  land  has  been  so  run  down  by  the  growth  of  the 
peanut  that  they  can  not  grow  anything  that  will  bring  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  clover  grow  in  Virgmia? 

Mr.  Holland.  It  would  if  the  farmer  had  the  money  to  buy  fer- 
tilizer enough  to  relieve  the  land.  He  can  not  do  it  because  of  the 
very  fact  that  he  has  not  the  money  to  buy  the  fertilizer  to  put  on 
the  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  expect  Congress  to  put  such  a  tariff  on 

Cnuts  as  to  compensate  the  farmer  for  everything  he  does  to  his 
d,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  expect  Congress  to  do  for  these  people  what  it  is 
doing  for  others ;  no  more  and  no  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  turn  the  thing  around  the  other  end  fore- 
most, and  take  away  some  of  the  "  pap"  that  these  other  fellows  are 
getting.    How  would  that  strike  you  as  a  fair  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  would  like  to  answer  that,  and  I  will  say  that  I 
anticipated  that  question  before  it  came.  Colonel  Day  was  asked  if 
he  was  a  protectionist.  I  am  one  of  those  fellows  that  has  objected 
against  protection,  but  I  am  converted,  not  altogether  on  the  theory 
tiiat  protection  is  right,  but  that  protection  is  here  to  stay ;  that  pig 
iron  and  all  the  other  products  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  protected,  and  that  their  labor  is  protected,  and  that  this 
labor  is  as  sacred  and  has  as  much  right  to  be  protected  as  your  labor, 
or  your  labor,  or  any  other  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  know,  then,  that  this  committee  had  been 
puzzlinj^  with  the  steel  and  iron  men  here  for  five  or  six  or  seven  days 
to  see  if  we  could  not  take  some  of  the  tariff  off  of  steel  and  iron  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  know  you  have  been  puzzling  twenty  years,  and 
here  is  steel  where  it  is,  and  it  will  be  in  the  same  situation,  in  my 
opinion,  twenty  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  hardly  be  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  have  nothing  to  guide  me  in  the  future  except  past 
experience.  I  am  certain  that  no  new  argument  can  be  advanced  to 
convince  these  people,  that  will  turn  them  loose  from  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  the  same  question  that  I  asked  the 
other  gentleman  and  see  if  you  wiU  answer  it  as  frankly  as  he  did. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  will  try. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  whole  truth  about  peanuts  this:  That  you 
studied  down  there  in  Virginia  about  the  steel  men  and  the  iron  men 
and  the  lumbermen  and  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  them  getting  a  big  quantity  of  tariff  allowed,  and  you  finally  con- 
cluded that  while  this  tariff  pie  was  being  passed  aroimd  you  were 
entitled  to  your  slice  as  well  as  they?  That  is  the  plain  way  of  put- 
ting it 
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Mr.  Holland.  It  is  very  plain. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  that  your  philosophy  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  plead  guilty  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and  say 
that  that  is  why  I  am  here. 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  want  to 

Mr.  Holland.  But  I  would  like  to  explain. 

Mr.  Clark.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  plead  guilty,  but  I  base  it  upon  a  higher  ground. 
These  gentlemen  have  stood  here  to-day  in  advocacy  of  their  re- 
spective products,  and  they  have  told  you  about  labor  at  $18  a  week 
and  $24  a  week,  and  they  are  asking  you  to  protect  that  labor.  I 
tell  you  that  the  labor  that  produces  these  peanuts  only  receives  from 
50  to  75  cents  a  day.  And,  gentlemen,  furthermore,  if  the  getlemen 
will  pardon  me,  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  farmer's  land  in  the  main 
aecti(xi  where  I  live  is  under  the  hanmier  to-day,  and  is  being  sold 
under  deeds  of  trust  for  the  want  of  making  a  living,  or  making 
enough  to  keep  things  up-to-date,  and  it  is  due  to  the  low  price  or 
peanuts. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  have  you  answered  fully  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  have  answered  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  recollection  is  that  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hill's  ques- 
tion, I  think  you  or  the  gentleman  that  preceded  you  testified  that 
some  of  this  land  was  worth  $100  an  acre. 

Mr.  Holland.  It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now,  can  you  raise  anything  else  on  that  land 
besides  peanuts? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  compelled  to  raise  something  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  can  you  raise? 

Mr.  Holland.  Com — ^not  for  the  market,  but  for  home  consump- 
tion. They  raise  cotton  in  my  vicinity,  but  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
at  Smithfield  they  do  not  raise  cotton.  We  are  the  farthest  point 
north  that  raises  cotton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  peanut  crop  the  most  valuable  crop  you  can 
raise  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Just  let  me  explain.  We  are  compelled  to  raise 
something  else.  This  land  that  we  have  wiU  not  make  a  drop  of 
peanuts  tnree  years  in  succession. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  hard  on  the  ground,  is  it? 

Mr.  Holland.  It  is  severely  hard.  It  takes  the  vegetable  matter 
from  the  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  not  your  people  rotate  your  crops,^  so  as  to 
bring  the  land  around  again?  If  you  can  raise  clover  on  it,  it  will 
reinvigorate  any  soil  in  the  world,  where  it  will  grow. 

Mr.  Holland.  We  do  rotate.  We  rotate  with  com  one  vear,  and 
with  peanuts  the  next  year,  or  potatoes;  but  peanuts  are  planted  on 
some  of  the  ground  once  in  three  years.  There  are  people  who  plant 
once  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  peanut  crop  really  and  truly  the  most 
profitable  crop  that  you  can  raise  in  that  part  of  Virginia? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  expect  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  you  can  not  make  any  revenue  raising  f^' 
nuts? 

Mr.  Holland.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  make  any  revenue  now. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question.    What  is 
the  average  peanut  crop  down  there — that  is,  to  the  acre? 
Mr.  Holland.  I  think  30  bushels  per  acre  will  cover  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  other  man  said  35. 

Mr.  Holland.  We  do  not  agree  as  to  that.     I  think  30  is  the 
average. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  get  a  bushel  for  the  average  bushel? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  think  the  average  price  is  somewhere  about  3 
cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  that  make  a  bushel? 

Mr.  Holland.  Sixty-six  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Sixty-six  cents.  That  makes  $19.80,  on  your  own 
statement,  as  the  product  of  an  acre? 

Mr.  Holland,   i  es. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  any  more  trouble  to  raise  peanuts,  or  any  more 
«cpensive,  than  it  is  to  raise  com  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  sir;  three  times  as  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  Three  times  as  much  work  to  raise  peanijts? 

Mr.  Holland.  Three  times  as  much  labor ;  then  it  takes  a  sack  to 
put  thepeanuts  in,  costing  9  or  10  or  11  or  12  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  also  have  to  put  com  into  a  sack  to  ship  it,  gener- 
ally  

Mr.  Holland.  We  do  not  ship  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  the  man  who  does. 

Mr.  Holland.  Corn  is  shipped  loose  from  your  country  to  ours. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  ship  corn  from  our  country  to 
yours.    Do  we  not  have  to  sack  it? 

Mr.  Holland.  You  would  have  to  conform  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  who  do  the  shipping. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  we  not  have  to  sack  it  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Not  when  it  comes  to  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  corn  can  you  raise  on  this  $100  land — in 
bushels? 

Mr.  Holland.  We  call  it  barrels  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  call  it  barrels,  too.  We  are  getting  somewhat 
Yankeeized  out  there. 

Mr.  Holland.  We  raise  from  2  to  15  barrels  on  our  choice  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  Fifteen  barrels.    That  would  be  75  bushels. 

Mr.  Holland.  One  acre  in  500  gives  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  corn  crop  in  the  United  States,  even  in 
the  com  belt,  one  year  with  another,  will  not  run  40  bushels  to  the 
acre,  will  it? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  not  run  over  30  bushels. 

Mr.  Holland.  That  is  only  a  few  acres  of  highly  improved  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  $20  land,  how  much  com  would  you  produce? 

Mr.  Holland.  Two  barrels,  or  a  barrel  and  a  half — 7^  bushels  to 
10  bushels. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  some  men  do  not  understand  the  barrels 

Mr.  Holland.  Seven  and  one-half  to  10  bushels. 

Mr.  Clark.  Corn  in  Virginia  is  worth  $1  a  bushel,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Holland.  One  dollar — it  is  worth  75  cents  with  us.  It  has 
been  $1. 
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Mr.  Clark.  The  peanut  crop  is  more  profitable  than  the  com 
crop,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  No,  sir;  in  this  way — ^I  have  been  trying  to  explain 
why  we  must  raise  them.  Half  of  them  are  grown  by  tenants  and 
very  poor  people. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Holland.  By  tenants  and  poor  landowners. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Persons  who  do  not  own  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  sir;  tenants  and  poor  persons;  and  they  secure 
credit  at  the  stores  based  on  the  number  of  acres  of  the  peanut  crop 
or  cotton  crop.    It  is  not  based  on  the  corn  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  this  tariff  raised,  as  these  gentlemen  have 
figured  it  out,  400  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  which  may  seem  to  you 
to  be  impertinent.    Did  you  ever  play  poker? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  would  not  understand  the  technical  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  never  played  a  game  of  poker  in  my  life,  but  1 
think  I  would  understand  it." 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  "  raising  "  all  of  these  northern  gentlemen's 
protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  the  freight  on  peanuts  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes ;  I  will  come  to  that.  Sixteen  cents  a  bag,  I  am 
told. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Holland.  A  bag  of  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  $32  a  ton. 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes,  sir.  By  the  sack  the  peanuts  weigh  about  100 
pounds.     I  will  explain  why  it  is  so  very  cheap 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Before  you  go  to  that  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question  that  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Clark.  Do  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  this  culture  of  peanuts  results  in  impoverishing  the 
soil? 

Mr.  Holland.  Very  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  wasteful  crop  to  raise? 

Mr.  Holland.  Very. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  AMiy  do  you  want  to  do  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  Because  we  are  growing  peanuts,  and  we  do  not 
know  how  to  grow  the  other  thing.  That  may  sound  foolish  to  you, 
but  it  is  done  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  therefore  you  want  the  tariff  for  the  purpose 
of  perpetuating  imorance  and  incapacity  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  I  want  you  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  Holland.  Well,  your  questions  inveigle  me,  and  I  perhaps  ^^ 
not  make  myself  clear.  The  chairman  has  said,  I  think — I  do  not 
remember  the  figures — that  there  was  an  abnormal  importation  ^J^ 
1907,  and  I  want  to  explain  that,  I  think  it  will  meet  your  Vff" 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this — it  is  suggested  W 
the  question  which  Mr.  Dalzell  put  to  your  predecessor:  This  com- 
mittee is  engaged  in  taking  testimony  with  a  view  to  framing  a  tariD? 
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and  you,  I  understand,  have  come  around  to  protection  by  a  system 
of  enlightenment  due  to  experience. 

Mr.  Holland.  In  part  only. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  that  is  your  position.  From  a  protectionist 
point  of  view,  do  you  claim  that  by  increasing  this  duty  for  any  given 
time  peanuts  will  become  so  abundant  that  you  will  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  duty?    Is  there  any  outlet  to  this  proposal  of  yours? 

Mr.  HoLTxAND.  I  want  to  answer  in  my  own  way 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Holland.  This  abnormal  importation  of  peanuts  was  due  in 
1905  and  1906  to  the  fact  that  we  had,  very  largely,  a  crop  failure. 
We  had  a  storm  that  came  before  the  peanuts  were  harvested,  after 
taking  them  and  putting  them  in  sacks  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  \Vhat  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Holland.  1905  and  1906.  We  had  a  very  wet  year  and  great 
damage,  and  the  price  of  peanuts  went  up.  Our  farmers  got  4  and 
4i  cents  for  the  peanuts  in  the  rough,  with  the  stem,  and  in  dirty  con- 
dition. As  soon  as  they  went  up  Japan  began  to  send  them  in,  and 
that  was  about  the  first  time  we  had  ever  had  any  trouble  with  them. 
They  found  this  market,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  I  want  you  to 
give  us  this  tariff.  When  we  make  a  short  crop  Japan  is  looking  for 
the  highest  market  of  the  world,  naturally.  Those  peanuts  came  into 
this  country  on  account  of  the  fact  that  our  price  had  been  elevated 
on  account  of  a  storm  that  was  peculiar  to  our  section  of  the  country 
and  peculiar  to  that  crop. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  was  the  net  result  to  you  with  the  increased 

Srice  of  what  you  had  ?  Did  it  leave  you  in  a  more  prosperous  con- 
ition  than  you  were  in  before? 

Mr.  Holland.  We  failed  to  secure  for  the  partial  crop  what  we 
would  have  secured  with  a  large  crop,  even  at  the  low  prices.  We 
were  the  sufferers,  and  these  mortgages  are  being  foreclosed  as  a  result 
of  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  the  levying  of  this  tariff  so  improve  the  general 
f)eanut.industry  that  after  a  while  we  can  dispense  with  the  tariff  and 
trust  to  the  general  prosperity  which  it  will  have  created? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  dispense  with  it,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  according  to  you,  the  tariff  is  something  that 
can  never  be  remitted,  and  you  will  go  on  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  the  amount  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  would  like  to  answer  that  by  saying  that  the  Japs 
can  put  a  pound  of  peanuts  into  San  Francisco  for  16^  cents  for  a 
bag  of  100  pounds.    It  costs  us  $1.30  from  Norfolk  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  it  impoverishes  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  They  can  pay  the  freight  and  the  duty  now  of  half 
a  cent,  and  sell  them,  and  sell  cheaper  than  we  can,  a  pound.  I 
do  not  see  what  connection  that  has  with  impoverishing  the  land. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  contention  is  that  by  getting  the  tariff  up 
sufficiently  high  you  can  continue  employing  your  land  in  the  pro- 
duction of  peanuts,  and  thus  impoverishing  it. 

Mr.  Holland.  We  would  get  the  same  price  for  the  peanuts. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  not  continue  to  cultivate  the  peanuts, 
which,  as  you  say,  impoverishes  your  land  ? 

Mr.  Holland.  It  impoverishes  the  land.  It  does  not  kill  the  land. 
The  word  "  impoverish  "  means  if  something  is  not  carried  back, 
with  fertilizer  or  with  clover,  if  we  can  raise  it,  or  something  to  fill 
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that  part  of  the  ingredients  of  the  soil  that  is  taken  away  by  the 
peanut. 

Mi  Cocrran.  And  you  want  a  tariff,  so  as  to  relieve  the  i)eanut 
producer  from  the  necessity  of  fertilizing  his  soil  and  keeping  it  up? 

Mr.  Holland.  No,  sir;  I  want  to  enable  him  to  fertilize  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  the  purpose  of  cultivating  peanuts? 

Mr.  Holland.  For  the  purpose  of  cultivating  peanuts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  and  that  impoverishes  the  soil. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  just  in  a  brief  way,  this,  if  you 
will  pardon  me.  The  only  redeeming  thing  about  the  peanuts  at 
all  is — and  I  can  congratulate  the  peanut  people  on  this 

The  Chairman.  Your  time  has  expired  several  times  over. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  \^s  just  about  to  congratulate  the  peanut  people. 
I  think  he  ought  to  finish  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  we  interrupted  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  is  just  about  to  congratulate  the  peanut  people, 
and  we  have  not  his  grounds  for  it  yet.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
right  to  shut  him  off  now. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  was  saying  that  on  these  peanut  lands  we  grow  the 
Smithfield  ham,  and  we  get  some  return  for  the  impoverished  land 
and  for  the  short  price  of  peanuts  out  of  the  Smithfield  ham. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  a  better  price  for  the  Smithfield  ham  than 
anv  other  ham  in  the  world  sells  for? 

JVIr.  Holland.  That  is  because  it  is  the  best  ham. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so,  too.  If  you  could  make  Smithfield  ham 
out  of  the  big  Missouri  hogs,  you  could  make  an  independent  fortune. 

Mr.  Holland.  I  will  only  take  one  more  minute.  These  peanuts 
we  have  been  talking  about  are  sold  in  the  markets  here  practically 
at  from  20  to  30  cents  a  pound.  These  pecans  and  almonds  that  you 
have  been  talking  about  are  sold  for  the  same  price  and  less.  In  the 
tariff  book  they  appear  at  from  4  to  6  and  7  cents  a  pound,  and  they 
all  retail  for  precisely  the  same  thing.  In  fact,  the  peanuts  are  sold 
and  retail  at  a  higher  price  than  the  pecans  and  almonds,  or  walnuts, 
either. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  3  cents  for  your  peanuts,  and  those  of  us  who 
eat  peanuts  pay  25  cents  a  pound  for  them. 

Mr.  Holland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  "VVlio  gets  the  difference  between  3  cents  a  pound  and 
25  cents? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  could  not  tell  you,  to  save  my  life.  I  know  the 
grower  does  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  is  getting  an  enormous  rake  off. 

Mr.  Holland.  Is  not  that  true  of  all  industries  and  businesses? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no.  The  price  of  bread,  compared  with  the  price 
of  the  wheat,  is  very  reasonable.  If  they  charged  for  the  bread  at  the 
same  rate  as  compared  with  the  profit  on  the  wheat  as  the  difference 
to  the  retail  eater  of  peanuts,  a  loaf  of  bread  would  cost  15  or  20 
cents,  instead  of  5  cents. 

Mr.  Holland.  The  point  about  the  price  of  peanuts  is  that  it  would 
not  increase  the  price  to  the  consumer  a  penny.  He  would  not  buy 
one  peanut  less  for  a  nickel  on  that  account  if  the  farmers  had  6  cents 
a  pound  that  he  does  when  he  gets  3.  If  there  was  any  way  to 
guarantee  that,  I  certainly  would  like  to  have  it  predicated  upon  that 
statement,  that  the  consumer  would  never  pay  a  penny  more  for  his 
peanuts  if  we  had  a  tariff  of  2  and  3  cents  a  pound. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea  that  this  great  fund  will  come  from 
nowhere  ?     It  must  come  from  somewhere. 

Mr.  Holland.  It  comes  from  the  Government  extending  its  hand 
and  helping  its  citizens,  as  it  has  done  from  time  immemorial. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  does  the  Government  get  the  thing  that  is  in 
its  hand,  to  give  to  the  citizens? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  comes  from  the  Consti- 
tution or  where 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  Where  do  you  get 
the  profit,  if  it  does  not  come  from  somebody? 

Mr.  Holland.  I  can  not  tell  you,  except  by  illustration.  This 
gentleman  was  talking  about  6  per  cent  being  imported  into  this 
country.  There  is  a  very  small  amount  of  pig  iron  imported  into 
the  country,  yet  it  bears  an  enormous  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  I  understand,  and  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  it- 
Mr.  Holland.  You  are? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  we  have  hopes  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Holland.  That  gentleman 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  has  hopes,  also. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  have  hopes  also. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wliile  they  are  trymg  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  are  pray- 
ing every  night  that  we  save  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no ;  Mr.  Fordney  is  a  poor  authority  on  prayer. 
[Laughter.]^ 

Mr.  Holland.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  on 
the  question  raised  about  Mr.  Maynard  voting  for  the  bill,  that  I 
think  he  will  vote  for  it  in  its  entirety,  and  I  should  encourage  him, 
as  one  of  his  constituents,  to  do  so,  because  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
going  to  become  a  law  now  as  drawn ;  and  if  there  is  any  possible  way 
in.  which  he  could  help  his  people  we  could  be  helped  by  the  tariff, 
and  I  think  we  should  have  it  as  a  whole.  o 

Mr.  Maynard.  A  question  was  raised  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  would  like  to  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  here  all  the  time,  and  you  can  answer 
it  later. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JULIUS  C.  WOLFF,  OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  AVolff. 

Mr.  Wolff.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am  not  here  to  p.sk  for 
an  increase  in  your  tariff  or  a  decrease  in  your  tariff.  I  would  like,  if 
possible,  to  have  some  defects  remedied  in  the  way  of  a  sliding  tariff 
that  we  have  got.  We  have  a  tariff  on  mattings  to-day  that  makes  it 
hard  for  the  dealer  or  the  importer 

Mr.  Fordney.  A^Tiat  paragraph  are  you  talking  about? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Straw  mattings  from  China  and  Japan.  It  nuikes  it 
very  hard  for  the  dealer  to  know  just  "  where  he  is  at."  We  pay  for 
this  matting  in  gold  coin  or  its  equivalent  to  the  silver  coin  that  is 
used  in  the  Orient,  which  has  a  fluctuating  value.  The  duty  «s  as- 
sessed now  is  3  cents  a  yard.  The  tariff  as  we  have  it  now  is  that  all 
mattings  costing  lej=s  than  10  cents  a  yard  should  take  8  cents  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  those  gentlemen  who  want  to  be 
heard  on  the  peanut  question  that  after  we  get  through  with  ihis  gen- 
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tleman  we  will  sit  here,  if  it  takes  until  midnight,  to  hear  them  all, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  with  them  when  they  started  in. 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  tariff  at  present,  sir,  that  we  have  on  all  mattings 
costing  10  cents  and  less  bears  3  cents  a  yard  duty,  and  all  at  10 
cents  and  over,  7  cents  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  tends 
to  shut  out  the  intermediate  grades  altogether.  Besides,  it  leaves  a 
loophole  open  for  a  lot  of  juggling  about.  That  is,  as  to  mattings 
that  should  be  brought  in  on  the  3-cent  duty  the  tariff  is  so  prohibi- 
tive that  they  juggle  the  prices  down  .so  as  to  bring  it  in,  and  they 
thereby  get  quite  a  number  of  people  in  trouble.  Personally  I  have 
had  quite  a  serious  experience  with  the  Government  recently.  I 
bought  mattings  at  the  usual  value.  The  change  in  the  tariff  was 
such  that  the  Government  thought  I  should  pay  7  cents  a  yard  and 
25  per  cent,  instead  of  3  cents,  and  it  took  me  quite  a  number  of 
months,  with  quite  an  outlay,  to  convince  the  Government  that  I  was 
right.  WTiat  would  be,  I  think,  acceptable  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  this  industry  would  be  a  specific  duty  of  so  much  a  yard,  regard- 
less of  the  first  cost  on  the  other  side.  That  would  eventually  give 
the  Government  greater  revenue,  and  would  increase  the  imports  and 
increase  the  quality  that  the  consumer  buys,  and  would  work  no 
hardship  on  anybody  concerned. 

I  have  with  me  a  sheet  of  statistics  that  are  as  nearly  correct  as 
could  be  obtained.  I  will  read  them  to  you,  and  then  if  there  are  any 
questions  you  would  like  to  ask  I  will  answer  them  for  you. 

Of  Chinese  matting  in  the  year  1906  that  was  imported  to  this 
country  there  was  15,966,986  yards,  of  a  gold  value  of  $1,119,128. 
The  Government  received  a  revenue  from  this  of  $478,000,  or  42f  per 
cent  of  its  original  value. 

In  1907  we  had  16,416,872  yards,  with  a  gold  value  of  $1,083,311, 
on  which  the  Gt)vernment  got  45^  per  cent  revenue. 

In  1908  w#  had  21,013,875  yards,  with  a  gold  value  of  $1,438,046. 
on  which  the  Government  received  a  revenue  of  $630,416. 

Of  Japanese  matting  there  was  imported  in  1906  29,8*37,169  yards, 
of  a  gold  value  of  $2,646,861.  The  government  revenue  was  $895,- 
114,  or  33J  per  cent. 

In  1007  that  had  decreased  to  $27,363,381  yards,  valued  at  $2,608,- 
316.    The  government  revenue  was  $820,902. 

In  1908  they  were  up  to  29,024,303  yards,  with  a  gold  value  of 
$2,816,253,  on  which  the  Government  received  a  revenue  of  $888,728, 
or  31^  per  cent  of  the  value. 

The  combined  Chinese  and  Japanese  mattings  imported  in  1906 
were  45.804.155  yards,  on  which  the  Government  received  a  revenue 
of  $1,373,114. 

In  1907 

The  Chairman.  You  have  your  whole  argument  written  out,  have 
you  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.    Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  print  it  in  the  record?  We  sliall  read 
it  before  we  decide  this  question.  If  you  desire  to  state  anything 
additional  to  your  written  argument,  state  it  now. 

Mr.  Wolff.  The  only  thing  I  would  like  to  state  would  be 

The  Chairman.  And  we  could  then  get  a  better  idea  of  it  than  by 
having  you  read  it.    We  can  not  hear  you  very  well,  as  you  are  not 
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speaking  in  a  very  loud  voice.  Is  there  anything  you  want  to  state 
outside  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Wolff,  xes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  heartily  advocate  a  specific 
duty  on  all  mattings  without  a  sliding  scale.  The  difference  is  too 
great  for  the  values.  Mattings  to-day  that  cost  a  sixty- fourth  of  1  per 
cent  more  than  a  certain  amount  taken  at  least  100  per  cent  more  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  want  the  same  specific  duty  on  the  cheap 
mattin^that  you  want  on  the  fine  matting? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  rather  tough  on  the  poor  people  who 
use  the  cheaper  grades  of  matting,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Wolff.  No;  they  could  buy  cheaper  than  now,  because  they 
have  to  pay  that  duty  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  the  same  duty  on  the  cheap 
mattings  that  they  pay  on  these  others,  do  theT  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  No,  sir;  they  are  prevented  from  buying  the  better 
ones  on  account  of  the  duty  being  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  have  tne  same  effect  if  you  put  the  same 
tariff  on  the  cheap  mattings  that  is  on  the  more  expensive  ones? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  do  not  ask  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  ask  that  the  better  grades  be  put  down  to  where  the 
lower  grades  are  now,  in  order  to  avoid  the  complications  that  can 
not  be  avoided  otherwise. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  favor  of  making  some  reduction? 

Mr.  Wolff.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  favor  of  reducing  the  higher  grades? 

Mr.  Wolff.  It  is  an  infinitesimal  part  of  the  mattings  imported — 
practically  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  the  higher 
grades  down  to  what  it  is  on  the  lower  grades,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  want  it  the  same  on  all  ? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  your  idea.  Is  there  anything 
else  you  desire  to  say? 

Mr.  Wolff.  Nothing,  unless  some  questions  are  to  be  asked. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

(The  statement  filed  by  Mr.  Wolff  is  as  follows:) 
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The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  gentlemen  here  who  desire  to  be 
heard  further  on  peanuts? 
Mr.  Lassiter.  Mr.  Small  wishes  to  be  heard. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  H.  SMALL,  BEFEESENTATIVE  FSOH 

NOBTH  CABOLINA. 

Mr.  Small.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  reason  for  my  appearing  be- 
fore  you  is  because  I  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents asking  me  to  say  something  in  their  behalf.  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  main  producing  State  of  peanuts,  and  I  may  say  for  the 
majority  of  the  producers  that  they  have  conceived  the  idea  that 
there  ought  to  be  an  increased  tariff  duty.  My  personal  impression 
is  that  that  idea  has  been  disseminated  by  the  dealers  in  peanuts,  and 
that  in  large  degree  the  price  of  peanuts  to  the  producer  has  been 
depressed  by  an  unlawful  combination  among  them;  but  I  want  to 
say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  view^s  of  my  constituents  that  the 
tariif  ought  to  be  increased,  and  in  doing  that  I  am  addressing  my 
remarks  to  the  majority  who  will  frame  this  bill,  and  not  to  the 
minority. 

This  bill  will  be  framed  by  those  who  believe  in  protection,  and  if 
these  people  are  entitled  uncter  the  facts  to  protection,  then  equality 
of  benefit  would  entitle  them  to  whatever  was  coming  to  them.  Now, 
are  they  entitled  to  any  increase  of  the  tariff  dutv  ?  The  tariff  imder 
the  Wilson  bill  was  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  That  is  a  higher  tariff 
than  this  bill.  The  tariff  under  the  McKinley  act  was  1  cent  per 
pound  on  unshelled  peanuts,  100  per  cent  greater  than  the  present 
tariff ;  1^  per  cent  on  shelled  peanuts,  or  60  per  cent  greater  than  the 
present  tariff.  The  tariff  under  the  act  of  18G4  was  the  same  as  the 
McKinley  tariff  act.  The  former  tariff  act,  which  is  the  one  next 
preceding,  unless  T  overlooked  some  act,  was  that  of  August  6,  1861, 
which  was  a  tariff  of  2  cents  per  pound. 

I  Submit  that  there  has  been,  and,  if  this  tariff  bill  is  to  be  framed 
upon  the  theory  of  protection  and  if  the  producers  and  agriculturists 
are  to  have  their  share  of  whatever  protection  is  afforded  under  this 
act,  there  is  no  distinction  between  1908  and  1890,  affording  a  reason 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  as  compared  with  this  act.  What  should 
be  the  amount  of  the  increase?  My  constituents  think,  as  repre- 
sented by  these  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  to-day,  that  2  and  3  cents 
per  pound  would  be  a  fair  tariff;  but  whether  that  is  right  or  not,  I 
submit  to  the  committee  that  at  least  a  reproduction  of  the  rate  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1890  would  not  be  excessive  and  would  be  entirelv  justi- 
fiable. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the  correctness  of  the  figures  which 
show  that  only  $600,000  worth  of  peanuts  was  imported  in  1907,  which 
is  G  per  cent  of  the  production  in  the  United  States;  and  if  those 
figures  are  true,  then  the  conception  of  the  dealers  and  the  producers 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  being  the  section  with  which  I  am 
most  familiar,  is  erroneous.  It  may  be  well  said  that  in  framing  a 
bill  for  revenue  where  only  6  per  cent  is  imported,  a  higher  tariff,  as 
was  suggested  by  one  of  the  minority  members  of  this  committee, 
might  be  prohibitory,  but  this  bill,  as  I  have  said,  is  going  to  be 
framed  upon  protective  lines,  and  I  submit  that  they  are  entitled  to 
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an  increase,  to  the  very  least  degree,  by  the  restoration  of  the  tariff 
as  provided  in  the  McKinley  bill  of  1  cent  for  unshelled  and  1^  cents 
for  shelled  per  pound.  I  desire  to  say  that  much,  because  I  think  it 
can  be  justified. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Small.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Sugar  is  an  agricultural  product.  It  comes  into 
this  country  on  a  duty  somewhat  higher  than  the  peanut  dut^.  This 
present  duty  only  allows  6  per  cent  of  peanuts  to  come  into  this 
country.  That  is  all  that  comes.  Do  you  think  we  would  be  justi- 
fied in  raising  the  duty  on  sugar  to  a  point  where  only  6  per  cent  of 
the  whole  foreign  product  could  come  into  this  country  to  balance 
the  American  market? 

Mr.  Small.  I  do  not  know  that  any  arbitrary  rule  can  be  laid  down 
regarding  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Take  the  products  of  iron  and  steel.  Do  you 
think  we  would  be  justified  in  fixing  a  tariff  that  would  only  allow 
6  per  cent  of  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  to  come  into  this  country 
to  balance  the  market? 

Mr.  Small.  This,  in  my  own  mind,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  that 
question:  It  is  apparent  Jrom  the  tenor  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  propounded  to  the  witnesses  and  from  the  remarks  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  in  the  view  of  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee the  growers  of  peanuts  can  not  be  benefited  by  any  tariff,  and 
I  take  it  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  contention  which  is  made  by 
many  people  that  the  farmers,  in  the  main,  are  not  benefited  by  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  that  they  are  the  consumers,  and  bear  largely  the 
burdens  of  such  a  tariff,  that  they  derive  very  little  benefit  from  it, 
and  I  would  not  put  the  farmer  in  the  same  category  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  iron  and  steel  products  or  the  manuiacturer  of  other 
products.  I  would  give  him  the  benefit  of  any  reasonable  doubt. 
But  these  growers  have  been  led  to  believe,  and  they  are  honest  in 
their  position,  that  they  will  be  benefited  and  the  price  of  their 
product  will  be  enhanced  by  an  increase  of  this  duty,  and  if  that  is 
so,  they  are  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  no  fine  point  ought 
to  be  taken  as  against  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  issue  between  us  on  that  proposition. 
I  think  all  the  committees  have  been  liberal  with  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  country.  Here  is  the  question  staring  this  committee 
m  the  face  with  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  us  in  the 
past,  if  we  concede  what  you  want,  it  means  a  prohibitive  duty.  Do 
you  stand  for  a  prohibitive  duty  on  all  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  Small.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  if  you 
were  going  to  frame  this  tariff  bill  I  would  undertake  to  argue  this 
question  with  you,  and  whether  we  would  be  very  far  apart  in  the 
end  is  problematical.  But  you  will  have  very  little  to  do  in  the 
framing  of  this  tariff  bill.  The  tariff  bill  is  going  to  be  framed  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  T  am  appealing  to  the  majority 
of  the  committee  and  asking  them  to  do  the  fair  thing  in  distributing 
what  they  say  are  the  benefits  of  protection. 

The  Chairman.  The  majority  of  the  committee  do  not  understand 
your  kind  of  protection. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  call  to  my  friend's  attention  the  fact 
that  I  have  to  vote  on  the  proposition,  and  when  I  come  to  vote  I 
want  to  vote  intelligently  on  it. 

Mr.  Small.  And  I  am  asking  you  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  the  growers  of  peanuts.    I  ao  not  imderstand  the  chairman. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  your  opinion  that  anything  that  we  consume 
which  can  be  produced  in  this  country  the  American  people  would  be 
benefited  by  having  it  all  produced  here  by  Americans;  is  that  right! 
For  instance,  let  me  go  further.  The  6  per  cent  of  the  peanuts  con- 
sumed in  this  country  tend  to  balance  or  regulate  the  price  at  times, 
especially  when  there  is  a  large  crop  ? 

Mr.  Small.  To  that  extent  it  tends  to  increase  the  supply,  and 
necessarily  decreases  the  price. 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  And  your  idea  is  that  the  consumer  would  not  be 
materially  injured  by  the  American  producers  monopolizing  the 
entire  market? 

Mr.  Small.  It  would  be  a  mere  bagatelle,  not  worth  consideration. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And,  therefore,  it  would  aid  American  production 
to  have  the  tariff  so  high  that  it  would  be  prohibitive;  the  consumer 
would  not  be  injured  in  that  case ;  is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Small.  I  concede  that  in  this  case;  I  think  that  would  be  tnie. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that  from  the  standpoint  of  a  pro- 
tectionist you  think  that  under  the  doctrine  of  protection,  as  under- 
stood by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  if  it  is  right  to  build  up  an 
industry,  for  example  the  manufacture  of  ivoir  balls  in  this  country, 
built  up  exclusively  under  the  tariff,  it  would  be  better,  or  at  least 
just  as  well,  to  extend  that  to  encouraging  the  peanut  industry,  just 
on  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Small.  If  the  gentleman  would  pardon  me,  I  would  prefer 
not  to  engage  in  any  academic  discussion  of  this  matter.  I  am 
simply  putting  the  question  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  protective 
tariff  bill,  and  I  am  asking  that  the  peanut  growers  get  such  benefits 
from  it  as  they  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  case  we  have  a  protective  tariff  bill  and  peanuts  are 
in  it,  does  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  expect  to  vote  for  the 
bill  ?     He  makes  that  the  ground  of  his  claim. 

Mr.  Small.  If  the  gentleman  thinks  that  is  entirely  appropriate  in 
the  line  of  my  argument 

Mr.  Hill.  I  did  not  until  you  made  the  argument  just  now  that 
we  were  going  to  have  it,  and  therefore  you  would  like  to  have  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Small.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think,  in  the  framing  of  a 
protective  tariff  bill,  that  peanut  growers  should  have  their  share  of 
protection  to  put  them  on  an  eauality  with  others? 

Mr.  Hill.  If  they  can  prove  the  necessity  for  it  by  a  difference  in 
the  cost  of  production  abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  at  home; 
that  is  shown  largely,  is  it  not,  by  the  production  here  and  by  the 
comparative  importations  and  exportations? 

Mr.  Small.  I  admit  the  truth  of  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill  when  it  is  framed, 
made  up  under  those  conditions;  are  you? 

Mr.  Small.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  that  now.  I  am  simply  talk- 
ing for  peanuts,  and  asking  the  committee  what  is  fair  as  to  the 
peanut  industry. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HARRY  L.  MAYNARD,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Maynard.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  expect  to  say  a  word  on 
this  subject.  We  have  had  a  great  many  people  here  who  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  of  testifying. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Maynard.  Let  me  finish  my  statement. 

The  CHAiR3f  AN.  We  are  sitting  here  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Maynard.  A  great  many  of  them  had  to  leave  to  catch  their 
train. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  given  you  this  time  outside  of  our  regular 
order,  and  after  we  closed  our  hearings  you  came  here  and  called 
three  men  for  an  hour,  and  we  have  heard  those  three  men  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Now,  jrou  say  you  have  more  witnesses.  We  will 
hear  them  all,  and  not  give  you  gentlemen  a  chance  to  go  home  to 
your  constituents  and  say  you  could  not  get  a  hearing.  We  will  hear 
them. 

Mr.  Maynard.  A  great  many  of  those  gentlemen  had  to  catch  a 
train.  I  did  not  expect  to  say  anything  at  all,  but  there  were  some 
questions  put  here  that  if  the  same  questions  were  put  to  me  I  would 
like  to  give  my  views  on.  One  gentleman  was  asking  a  witness  what 
would  be  my  position  on  a  tariff  bill  when  it  was  framed.  I  hope 
Mr.  Hill  will  put  the  same  question  to  me.  I  want  to  say  here  that  I 
favor  an  increase  in  the  duties  on  peanuts.  As  to  the  tariff  bill,  I 
have  not  a  vote  on  the  framing  of  the  tariff  bill,  but  after  it  is  framed, 
and  I  know  what  is  in  it,  then  I  will  decide  whether  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it  in  its  entirety  or  not.  I  never  agree  to  vote  for  anything 
I  do  not  know  what  I  am  voting  for,  but  if  we  do  get  an  increased 
protection  for  peanuts,  I  will  vote  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Cockran — I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Cockran,  especially,  because  he  wields  such  a  trenchant  blade  in 
that  direction  that  it  is  dangerous,  but  he  asked  a  witness  here  if  we 
did  not  desire  to  have  something  given  the  farmers  out  of  nothing. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  impression  given.  Let  me  state  to  you. 
A  witness  stated  that  this  protection  that  he  asked  would  OTeatly  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  article,  and  nobody,  apparently,  would  pay  for 
it.  Then  I  wanted  to  know  where  it  came  from.  Did  it  descend  like 
the  manna  from  heaven  to  the  children  of  Israel,  or  where  did  they 
get  it?  I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  this  world  that  has  not  got 
a  source. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  that  satisfactorily, 
but  I  would  suggest,  in  my  own  opinion,  where  it  would  come  from. 
The  peanuts  are  sold  by  the  farmers  to  the  cleaners,  and  the  cleaners, 
after  manufacturing,  as  far  as  their  manufacture  goes,  cleaning  and 
putting  them  in  shape  for  the  market,  sell  them  to  the  people,  who 
retail  them  at  a  slightly  increased  cost,  and  the  man  who  retails  them 
pays  not  over  5  cents  a  pound  for  them,  and  retails  them  to  you  and 
me  for  from  20  to  30  cents  a  pound.  If  we  put  an  increased  tariff  on 
peanuts  which,  on  the  pound,  seems  large,  as  Mr.  Dalzell  stated, 
from  three  to  four  hundred  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  is  veiy  small,  and 
the  increase  of  cost  to  the  man  who  has  a  peanut  roaster  on  the  street 
and  sells  those  peanuts  by  the  package  or  by  the  measure  to  us  will 
not  increase  them  a  penny  to  the  purchaser,  because  the  margin  of 
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profit  is  extremely  large  to  him  now.  If  some  of  the  profit  he  now 
gets  should  go  to  the  farmer  there  would  not  be  this  cry  that  we  are 
not  making  a  good  profit  out  of  the  business. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Then  your  argument  is  against  the  man  who  sells 
those  peanuts  on  the  street?  I  never  Imew  what  a  desperado  he  was 
before. 

Mr.  Randell.  Your  statement  was  that  it  was  three  or  four  hun- 
dred per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  is  only  about  40  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  that  is  300  per  cent  increase  on  the  present  rate. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  said  that  Mr.  Dalzell  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  increase  of  the  tariff  from  three  to  four  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  pound.    I  said  ad  valorem  it  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  fellows  who  retail  these  peanuts  would  simply 
reduc.e  the  size  of  the  package  for  a  nickel,  like  the  beer  men  did  for 
the  size  of  the  glass  when  they  put  that  higher  tax  on  during  the 
Spanish-American  war. 

Mr.  Mayxard.  I  do  not  drink  beer  and  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  drink  beer  much,  either.  If  I  was  going  to 
drink  at  all  I  would  drink  whisky.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great 
many  beer  retailers  did  reduce  the  size  of  the  glass,  and  I  remember 
seeing  signs  in  front  of  certain  saloons  that  they  had  not  reduced 
the  size  of  the  glass. 

Mr.  Maynard.  Again  I  must  plead  ignorance.  I  do  not  go  into 
saloons,  and  I  did  not  see  the  signs. 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  gets  tne  rake-off  between  3  cents  and  25 
<;ents,  and  you  say  that  the  peanut  roaster  gets  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  do  not  say  that  he  gets  that  all,  but  I  say  the 
difference  between  3  cents  and  the  25  or  30  cents  is  a  large  difference, 
and  if  the  farmer  got  a  part  of  that  there  would  not  be  any  wrong 
done. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  peanut  crop  the  most  valuable  crop  that  the 
people  down  in  the  neighborhood  where  these  gentlemen  came  from 
raise  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  Gentlemen  from  that  neighborhood  have  testified 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  money  crops.  There  are  some 
crops  farmers  raise  to  feed  their  stock,  but  they  all  have  a  crop  that 
they  call  a  money  crop,  that  they  get  cash  out  of,  and  peanuts  is 
what  they  call  in  that  section  their  money  crop. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  American  people 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  of  the  very  great  food  value  of  peanuts, 
and  there  is  now  a  very  great  use  of  peanuts  as  a  food  product. 

Mr.  Maynard.  If  it  was  not  for  that  fact,  with  the  increase  of  pro- 
duction of  peanuts  in  Japan  and  Spain  they  would  not  be  able  to 
Sroduce  peanuts  in  this  country  at  all.  The  peanut  industry  in 
apan  is  a  new  thing.  They  have  sent  over  and  got  the  seed  of  what 
we  call  the  Virginia  nuts,  and  they  have  fertile  lands,  and  they  pro- 
duce on  a  piece  of  ground  a  great  many  peanuts,  and  they  are  produc- 
ing a  great  many  peanuts,  and  they  are  going  to  find  a  market  for 
them  on  tlie  Pacific  slope;  and  you  asked  the  question,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  that  with  6  per  cent — and  that  seems  to  be  a  figure  fixed  by 
the  committee 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  it  is  fixed  by  the  government  statistics. 

Mr.  Maynard.  Of  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  most  favorable  to  you  of  any  year. 
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Mr.  Maynard.  That  being  true,  that  the  people  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  only  use  6  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  did  not  think  so.    If  you  will  say  it  for  me- 


The  Chairman.  The  statistics  are  rignt,  but  your  guess  is  wrong; 
that  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  was  not  guessing;  I  was  going  to  tell  you  why 
that  seemed  so.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  was  the  fact  about  that,  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
St.  Louis  trade,  maybe  not  that  much,  but  three-fourths  at  least,  is 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  if  he  ships  his  peanuts  to  St.  Louis, 
he  ships  them  clear  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  clear  out  as  far  as  the  towns  on 
the  coast,  and  therefore  he  was  incorrect  in  his  statement  that  he  is 
shut  out  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  St.  Louis 
sells  from  away  up  in  Iowa  clear  down  to  the  Gulf. 

Mr.  Maynard.  And  St.  Louis  is  buying  the  peanuts  at  about  8  to 
3J  cents  a  pound,  when  they  ought  to  pay,  for  the  man  who  raises  pea- 
nuts to  make  anything  on  his  crop,  at  least  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  take  that  out  of  the  poor  Italian 
who  stands  on  the  street  corner  and  peddles  them  and  who  roasts 
them,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  no  one  of  whom  ever  got  rich  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Maynard.  A  good  many  of  them  go  back  to  Italy  all  the  same.. 
I  am  not  seeking  to  take  it  out  of  any  special  man,  or  any  special 
class,  but  there  should  be  a  fair  division  oi  things  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  helped  to  popularize 
the  goods.  They  are  out  there  without  paying  any  rent,  they  are  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  they  are  roasting  your  peanuts  and  selling  them 
and  making  a  market  for  them.  People  buy  one  hundred  bags  where 
they  would  not  buy  one  before,  because  they  are  put  right  under  their 
noses.  You  want  to  cut  down  the  profits  of  those  men  who  are 
increasing  yours. 

Mr.  Maynard.  The  chairman  of  this  committee,  in  commiserating 
the  poor  Italians  standing  on  the  corner,  evidently  never  worked  on 
a  farm. 

The  Chairman.  You  sa v  I  never  worked  on  a  farm  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  Evidently;  from  the  fact  that  you  are  commiser- 
ating with  the  poor  Italian  roasting  peanuts  on  the  comer.  The 
farmers  have  some  hardships  under  which  they  labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  this  abnormal  condition  is  presented,  just  as 
these  Republicans  on  this  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  gradually 
coming  to  the  idea  of  revising  the  tariff  down,  you  people  come  in 
here  and  not  onlv  take  them  oack  where  they  were  before,  but  lift 
them  clear  out  of  their  boots.    [Laughter.! 

Mr.  Maynard.  Mr.  Clark,  if  I  believea  for  one  minute  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  were  going  to  put  down  the  price  of  rakes 
and  plows  and  reaping  machines  and  other  things  that  are  necessary 
in  an  agricultural  business  and  those  things  that  the  farmers  need  in 
producing  their  crops,  so  that  the  farmers,  with  the  present  rate  of 
tariff,  could  buy  what  they  need  to  produce  at  25  to  50  per  cent  less 
than  they  have,  it  would  mean  that  much  additional  profit  to  the  man 
who  produces  the  peanut  under  the  condition  of  affairs  that  exist 
now;  but  you  do  not  believe  it  and  I  do  not  believe  it,  and  they  do  not 
pretend  it. 
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The  Chairman.  The  tariff  on  agricultural  implements  is  20  per 
cent.  I  understand  if  Ave  should  put  them  on  the  free  list  and  leave 
peanuts  where  they  are  now,  you  would  still  vote  for  the  bill! 

Mr.  Maynard.  After  I  see"^  the  bill  I  will  see  whether  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  it  or  not.  If  there  is  any  gentleman  who  has  any  question 
to  ask  me,  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  peanut  question  the  issue  in  your  last 
campaign  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  have  been  a  candidate  down  there  five  times. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  and  sometimes  it  has  not  been,  but  whether  it  is 
or  not,  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  to  represent  the  interests 
of  the  people  down  there. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  always  range  yourself  on  the  side  of  the 
peanut  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  try  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  people  who 
elect  me,  whether  the  peanut  is  an  issue  or  not.  It  has  never  been  an 
issue,  so  that  it  has  not  affected  the  election  one  way  or  the  other,  but 
that  is  not  the  reason  I  stand  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  for  peanuts,  you  are  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  the  situation  at  all.  I  said 
there  was  nothing  that  occurred  in  this  election  or  any  other  election. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  but  if  they  are  for  a  tariff  on  peanuts,  you 
are? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  represent  them ;  but  that  does  not  mean 
much  unless  you  are  for  a  tariff  on  peanuts. 

Mr.  Maynard.  It  means  a  good  deal.  All  the  people  I  represent 
do  not  produce  peanuts. 

The  Chairman.  And  many  of  them  do  not  believe  in  a  tariff  on 
peanuts? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  have  to  take  my  responsibility  with  my  people, 
if  I  stand  for  something  that  they  do  not  approve. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  Avant  to  answer  that  question.  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  answer  what  questions  you  could.  Now, 
can  you  not  answer  it  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  Yes;  I  can.  I  can  say  that  if  a  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  approve  it  I  do  not  know  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  say  if  they  have  any  adverse  position  I  do  not 
know  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  your  opponent  for  a  duty  on  peanuts? 

Mr.  Maynard.  My  opponent  was  a  Republican,  and  he  generally 
wants  to  put  as  big  a  duty  on  everything  as  he  can. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  advocate  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  pea- 
nuts? 

Mr.  Maynard.  My  opponent  was  a  Eepublican 

The  Chair3ian.  Did  he  not  advocate  it  before  the  people? 

Mr.  Maynard.  He  advocated  a  duty  on  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  advocate  an  increased  duty  on  peanuts! 

Mr.  Maynard.  He  did,  and  on  everything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  oppose  it? 
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Mr.  Maynabd.  If  I  had  I  would  not  be  here  asking  you  for  what 
I  am  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  the  people  believe  you  were  for  a 
tariff  on  peanuts? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  did  not  deceive  them  when  I  stand  and  tell  you 
that  I  advocate  what  I  am  advocating. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  answer  my  question.  You  made 
your  people  think  you  were  for  a  tariff  on  peanuts  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  did  not  make  them  believe  anything,  I  stated 
the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  them  you  were  for  a  tariff  on  pea- 
nuts? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  tell  you  to-day  that  I  am.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  them  so? 

*Mr.  Maynard.  I  tell  you  that  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  tell  them  so? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  tell  you  that  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  want  to  answer  that  question?  You 
volunteered  to  answer  any  question.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  you  any 
question  that  may  embarrass  you. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did  tell  them  so.  I 
think  the  gentlemen  down  there  are  not  certain,  because  I  never 
did  tell  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  the  people  in  your  dis- 
trict were  unanimously  for  an  increase  of  tariff  on  peanuts. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  do  not  think  the  people  in  any  district  are  unani- 
mous for  anything.  They  gave  me  a  very  substantial  majority,  and 
I  am  here  to  represent  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  knew  your  views;  have  your  views  changed 
on  peanuts  since  a  month  before  the  election? 

Mr.  Maynard.  My  views  have  not  changed  on  peanuts  since  sev- 
eral months  before  the  election,  before  I  had  a  Eepublican  opponent. 

The  Chairman.  Now  we  are  around  where  we  can  understand  you. 
As  I  understand,  no  tariff  is  too  good  or  too  high  for  agricultural 
products  in  your  district? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  is  that  not  the  way  to  put  it? 

Mr.  Maynard.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  way  to  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  AVhy  did  you  advocate,  then,  an  increase  of  400 
per  cent  on  peanuts,  when  the  market  now  all  belongs  to  the  United 
States  and  the  growers  of  the  United  States  have  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  The  market  does  not  all  belong  to  them.  The  pro- 
duction of  peanuts  in  the  United  States  has  not  increased  much  of 
late  years,  and  will  not  increase  much  because  the  area  that  produces 
them  is  limited  in  amount. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  producing  all  the  peanuts  that  are 
used  in  the  United  States  if  the  amount  has  not  increased  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  The  amount  of  peanuts  imported  is  enough  to  break 
down  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  No;  what  is  imported  is  not  enough  to  break  down 
the  market. 

Mr.  Maynard.  That  is  simply  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  studied  statistics ;  that  is  the  trouble 
with  you.    If  you  had  looked  that  up,  I  do  not  think  you  would  have 
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taken  that  attitude  for  such  an  increase  of  duty  on  peanuts.  I  would 
commend  these  publications  to  you,  you  can  get  them  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  you  will  reverse  yourself. 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  shall  study  the  statistics  with  a  view  of  expressing 
my  views  hereafter,  not  with  a  view  of  changing  my  mind. 

Mr.  Hill.  From  what  other  country  is  the  competition  besides 
Japan  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  France  and  Spain. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  the  total  production  of  Japan  is? 

Mr.  Maynard.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    I  have  not  the  figures. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are  entirely  pro- 
duced by  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Maynard.  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  they  are  produced, 
but  I  know  the  industry  is  growing. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  no  knowledge,  then,  as  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  the  production  with  your  people  and  with  your  main  com- 
petitor, Japan? 

Mr.  Maynard.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  the  figures,  and  I  did  not  intend 
to  be  at  this  hearing  at  all,  but  some  of  the  questions  asked  by  both 
sides  of  the  committee  caused  me  to  get  up  and  say  what  I  did. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  D.  MABTIN,  BEFBESEHTINO  MABTIN  A 
SONS,   FETEBSBXTBO,   VA. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  simply  wanted  to  take  the  matter  up  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  the  actual  cost  of  raising  these  peanuts  is  in  the 
United  States.  To-day  the  market  is  about  90  cents  a  bushel  for 
Spanish  nuts.  Our  dealings  are  entirely  on  Spanish,  the  small  nuts, 
that  are  all  cleaned,  and  the  kernel  sold  to  the  candy  trade  and  the 
roasters  and  the  people  who  put  up  assorted  peanuts,  and  such  stuff 
as  that.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  Virginia  nuts  at  all.  The  market 
is  to-day  a  little  above  90  cents,  on  a  basis  of  about  3  cents  a  pound 
for  the  nuts  in  the  shell  just  as  they  stand.  I  have  been  for  twelve 
years  a  solicitor  out  through  the  country,  and  occasionally  buying  and 
selling  on  commission  for  the  farmers.  I  handle  only  the  nuts  as 
they  come  direct  from  the  farmer.  I  handle  no  finished  product  as 
it  comes  out  of  the  mills.  My  experience,  as  near  as  I  can  figure  the 
cost  of  raising  the  peanut,  is  just  this:  It  costs  about  seven  or  eight 
days'  labor,  certainly,  on  an  acre  of  peanuts,  and  figuring  the  labor 
at  $1  a  day,  that  is  $7.  The  cost  of  the  seed  that  you  will  have  to  put 
in  that  acre  will  be,  possibly,  $1.60.  The  cost  of  the  guano  that  the 
average  farmer  puts  on  an  acre  of  peanuts  will  be  about  $4  or  $4.50. 
That  peanut  has  to  be  dug,  then ;  it  has  to  be  packed  up,  piled  up  in 
the  field,  staying  there  possibly  three  weeks  to  dry.  In  that  digging 
and  sacking  and  curing  (what  we  call  curing  the  nut),  I  should  say 
it  costs  at  least  $1  an  acre  in  labor  more.  Those  peanuts  have  to  be 
nm  through  a  thrasher,  just  as  wheat  has,  and  has  to  be  thrashed  off. 
The  usual  charge  is  30  cents  a  bag ;  that  would  figure  out  about  $1  an 
acre  that  the  cost  of  thrashing  that  peanut  is.  Now,  you  have  to  fur- 
nish a  bag  to  put  those  peanuts  in;  and  figuring  that  the  average 
yield,  and  I  beneve  that  is  all  any  yield  will  be  in  Virginia,  is  about 
20  bushels  to  the  acre,  figuring  it  that  way,  it  will  take  60  cents  worth 
of  bags  to  put  the  peanuts'  in.    That  peanut  stands  him  in  about  $16. 

Mr.  HiLu  That  should  be  $15.70. 
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Mr.  Martin.  You  must  have  left  something  out. 

*  Mr.  Hill.  Labor,  $7? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Seed,  $1.60? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Guano,  $4.50? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Digging  and  sacking,  $1. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thrashing,  $1  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Ba^,  60  cents? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  Those  peanuts  are  out  in  the  country  on  his 
fai-m ;  they  are  not  yet  to  the  market.  The  freight  rate  will  possibly 
run  25  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  In  other  words,  the  cost  will  be  a 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  addition  to  the  cost  you  have  put  there, 
if  he  gets  a  yield  of  20  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  yield  has  been  said  to  be  28  to  80  bushels. 

Mr.  Martin.  The  average  peanut  does  run  this.  This  is  a  nut  thW 
is  not  sold  on  its  looks,  but  on  the  demand  for  that  particular  kind 
of  a  nut. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  makes  78.5  cents  a  bushel,  and  a  gentleman  has  just 
testified  that  they  are  worth  ninety. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  that  is  the  cost  in  the  country ;  he  has  not  put 
those  peanuts  to  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  market  is  a  variable  item  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  freight  rates  are  not  so  variable.  These  are 
awav  out  from  the  market.  You  understand,  you  have  only  three 
marKets  to  put  them  to — Petersburg,  Suffolk,  or  Norfolk — and  the 
freight  rate  is  virtually  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  would  average  between  20  and  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  there  are  3  bushels  to  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Martin.  Three  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  25  cents.    That  would  make  about  86  cents? 

Mr.  Martin.  At  the  present  price  of  85  to  90  cents  a  bushel  he  is 
getting  for  his  peanuts  I  can  not  figure  out  where  he  is  coming  out 
even.  You  figure  nothing  for  his  horse  or  feed  for  his  horse  or  any 
of  those  expenses.  I  own  a  little  farm,  but  it  is  true  I  do  not  raise 
peanuts  there  to  any  extent. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they  worth  a  bushel  on  this  market  in 
this  country? 

Mr.  Martin.  At  Washington,  do  you  mean,  or  at  Petersburg? 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  sell  yours. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  sell  mine  to  the  cleaner  right  there  in  the  cities. 
They  are  worth  about  3J  cents  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  this  year.  What  were  they  worth  last 
year? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  would  hardly  average  that.  The  bulk  crops 
sold  at  80  cents  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year?  • 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  out  of  the  farmers'  hands. 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  they  sell  for  the  vear  before? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  I  should  say  the  bulk  of  it  sola  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,  from  $1  to  $1.10. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  The  year  before  that  possibly  60  to  76,  or  up  to  80 
cents.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  bulk  of  it  would  be.  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  figure  back  on  my  books. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  any  year 
when  it  sold  at  from  60  to  80  cents? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  does  not  matter  to  me  what  they  sell  for.  I  am 
simply  giving  what  it  means  to  the  farmer.  I  get  my  commission 
whether  it  sens  for  $1  a  bushel  or  $1.60  a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  raise  peanuts? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  raise  them  on  a  little  farm  out  there,  but  I  travel 
and  solicit  for  them.  I  know  that  to-day  the  Spanish  peanut  market 
is  not  better  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  a  short  crop  and  poor 
crop,  whereas  the  yield  for  Spanish  peanuts  last  year  was  18J  pounds, 
but  this  year  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  business  giving  16  pounds 
to  the  bushel  to  the  market  in  New  York.  To-day  they  are  offering 
shelled  nuts  there  out  of  Spain  and  Africa  at  a  cost  much  below 
what  we  can  land  them  from  Petersburg  into  New  York  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  who  appeared 
here  to-day  that  if  this  committee  should  raise  this  duty  on  peanuts 
we  would  be  in  duty  bound  to  raise  nearly  every  duty  m  the  whole 
tariff  act,  from  the  beginning;  to  the  end.  There  is  just  as  much 
reason  for  it  in  any  paragraph  as  there  is  in  this  one. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  is  possibly  so.  Of  course,  I  will  not  take  issue 
with  you  on  a  question  of  that  kind,  but  I  know  about  what  these 
people  are  doing,  and  I  know  what  they  are  getting,  and  I  know  there 
IS  certainly  no  money  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  difficulty  is  you  run  up  against  the  statistics 
of  the  importations  and  the  amount  you  raise  and  the  money  you  get 
for  it,  and  the  fact  that  you  continue  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  see  why  the  fact  that  I  am  continuing  in  the 
business  should  affect  it 

The  Chairman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Martin  (continuing).  Because  I  am  handling  peanuts  them- 
selves for  a  commission  on  every  bag  of  peanuts.  There  is  5  cents  a 
bag  in  it  to  me,  whether  it  costs  $2  a  bag  or  $7  a  bag.  I  make  my  com- 
mission of  5  cents  a  bag  either  for  selling  it  or  buying  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  sell  a  bag  of  peanuts  if  they 
make  40  cents  a  bag  as  if  they  make  $1.10  a  bag? 

Mr.  Martin.  As  far  as  my  part  of  the  busmess  goes,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  whether  they  raise  or  lower  the  tariff,  because  I 
can  handle  foreign  nuts  the  same  as  I  can  domestic  nuts. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  your  competition  stronger  because  of  the  shelled  or 
the  unshelled  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Both  of  them  affect  the  market,  the  peanut  market. 
It  is  hard  to  explain  to  any  one  who  is  not  in  the  business.  It  is 
the  most  curious  business  a  man  has  ever  got  in,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  work  is  done,  simply,  you  might  say,  by  the  buyers  taking  a  chance 
as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  some  little  matter  that  seems  of  no 
moment.    Every  time  any  foreign  peanuts  commence  to  be  offered  in 
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the  towns  of  New  York,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  handlers  in  the 
work,  or  in  Boston  or  Philadelphia  or  any  of  those  points,  it  simply 
demoralizes  the  market.  We  sometimes  have  weeks  when  you  can 
not  sell  a  peanut  at  any  price  to  one  of  these  cleaners.  The  cleaners 
have  a  great  deal  of  money  invested  in  the  peanut  business  through 
the  State  of  Virginia,  through  Tennessee,  and  in  St.  Louis,  places  of 
that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  other  gentleman  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject  of  peanuts  or  any  other  subject?  If  not,  the  committee 
will  take  a  recess  until  half  past  9  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon^  at  5.30  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Friday,  December  18, 1908,  at  9.30  o'clo(ck  a.  m.) 


APPENDIX. 


SCHEDULE  0-METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OR 


OABD  CLOTHING. 

OEOEOE  L.  HAMILTON,  NOBTH  ANDOVEE,  MASS.,  FOB  CABD- 
CLOTHINO  UAinTFACTTJBEBS,  STTBHITS  ABDITIONAL  INFOB^ 
ILATION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  information : 
Comparative  cost  price  of  1  square  foot  of  card  clothing  set  with 
6-ply,  4-millimeter,  felt-faced  cloth  and  No.  34  hardened  and  tem- 
pered steel  wire. 

England, 

1  square  foot  of  cloth |0. 2858 

Add  one-fourth  margin .  0714 

$0.89r2 

1  pound  of  wire .1888 

Manufacturing  expensee .  1500 

Cost  price  In  England .6000 

Duty .  45 

Freight  and  charges .03 

.4800 

1.1700 
United  States, 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0. 2858 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .  4031 


Add  one-fourth  marghi .  1722 

<0.8611 

1  pound  of  wire .  1888 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .  0805 


Manufacturing  expenses .  3500 

1.4804 

The  duty  on  the  materials  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card 
clothing  is — 

For  card  cloth J $0. 5088 

For  card  wire .0805 

Total ; .  5844 

The  rate  on  the  finished  article  is  $0.4500  per  square  foot 
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Cost  of  materials, 

6-ply  4-millimeter  felt  &ce  dotb: 

Cost  m  England 10b.  6d.  per  aq.  yd. 

or $.  2868  per  aq.  ft. 

Weight  of  1  aq.  ft 9. 1  ounces 

Ckwt  of  1  lb .  6026 

Duty  one  pound $.  44000 

and  60%  ad  val .  26126 

$.  60126  or  per  sq.  ft $.  8081 

Pght  &  charges .0100 

Duty,  fgkt,  &  ohairges.  f;  4061 
No.  84  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire: 

Ck)st  in  E^QglfHid  per  stone Os.  3d. 

or $.  1888  per  lb. 

Dnty  40%  ad  vai $.  0766 

Pght.  &  charges .  006 

Duty,  ^t.,  k  charges.  $.  0806 

ConttpBMtvt^  (Sodt  pried  o4  1  square  foot  of  eArd  doChiiig  set  with 
woolem  ctotk  (1  linen,  1  cottoii),  nattiral  rubbea^  face,  and  No.  32 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire : 

England, 

1  square  foot  of  cloth |0. 2813 

Add  i  margin .  0702 

10. 8616 

1  pound  of  wire .  140^ 

Manufacturing  expenses .  1500 

Ck)st  price  hi  England .647& 

Duty |0»  4S 

Fr^ht  and  charges .03 

.4800 

1. 1278 
United  States. 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0.2S13 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .  3242 

.6066 

Add  i  margin .  1514 

$0.7660 

I  pound  of  wire .  1463 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .  0635 

.2008 

Manufacturing  expenses .  3500 

1.3167 

The  duty  oii  the  materials  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card  cloth- 
ing is — 

For  card  cloth . 10.4052 

For  card  wire .0636 

Total .  4687 

The  rate  on  the  finished  article  is  $0.4500  per  square  foot. 
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Cost  of  materials. 

Woolen  cloth  (1  linen,  1  cotton)  natural  rubber  face: 

Cost  In  Bngland 10b.  4d.  per  sq.  yd. 

or $.  2818  per  sq.  ft. 

Weight  of  1  sq.  ft 5.8  ounces. 

Cost  of  1  lb .  776 


Duty  one  pound $.  44 

and  65%  ad  val —      .  4268 


or  per  sq.  ft $.  8142 

Freight  &  charges..      .0100 


Duty,  f^ht,  &  charges $.  8242 

No.  82  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire : 

Cost  in  Bngland  per  stone  (12  lbs.) 7s.  2d. 

or 1. 1468  p«  lb. 

Duty  40%  ad  val $.0685 

Freight  &  charges ,005 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges $.0686 

Comparatiye  cost  price  of  1  square  foot  of  card  clothing  set  with 
7-pl79  wool-faced  cloth  and  No.  22/26  double  convex  haraened  and 
tempered  steel  wire. 

England* 

1  square  foot  of  doth $0. 2»60 

Add  i  margin .  0786 

<0.3686 

IJ  pounds  of  wire,  at  $0.1548 .  2322 

Manufacturing  expenses .  1500 

Cost  price  in  Bngland .  7508 

Duty .  4500 

Freight  and  charges .  0800 

.4800 


1.2808 
United  States. 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0. 2950 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .4160 

,    .7110 

Add  i  margin .  1776 

$0.8886 

1}  pounds  of  wire .  2822 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .  1102 

'  •  o42s 

Manufacturing  expenses .  8500 

1.5810 

The  duty  on  the  materials  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card  cloth- 
ing is — 

For  card  cloth $0.5200 

For  card  wire .  1102 


Total 6802 

The  rate  of  the  finished  article  is  (per  square  foot)  $0.4500. 
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Cost  of  materiaU, 

7-ply  wool-faced  cloth: 

Cost  in  England lOs.  lOd.  per  sq.  yd. 

or $.  2950  per  sq.  ft. 

Weight  of  1  sq.  ft 9.4  ounces 

Cost  of  1  lb |.  5021 

Duty  one  lb $.  44 

and  60%  ad  val $.  2510  or  per  sq.  ft 9*  4060 

Freight  &  charges .  01 

$.4160 
No.  22/26  double  convex  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire : 
Cost  in  England  per  stone  ( 12  lbs. )  -     7s.  7d. 

or 1.1548  per  lb. 

Duty  45%  ad  val .  0696 

Freight  &  charges .  0050 

Duty,  freight,  &  charges $.0746 

Comparative  cost  price  of  1  square  foot  of  brush  clothing  set  with 
woolen  cloth  (1  linen),  red  rubber  face  and  No.  28  brass  wire. 

England. 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0.2926 

Add  i  margin .0734 

$0.3660 

1.8  pounds  of  wire  at  $0.2654 .4777 

Manufacturing  expenses .  1500 

Cost  price  in  England .9937 

Duty _-_      .  20 

Freight  and  charges .03 

—. .2300 

1. 2237 

United  States. 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0.2926 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .3541 

.6467 
Add  i  margin .1616 

; $0.8083 

1.8  pounds  of  wire,  at  $0.2654 .  4777 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .2002 

.  6779 

Manufacturing  expenses .  3500 

1. 8362 

The  duty  on  the  materials  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card  cloth- 
ing is — 

For  card  cloth $0.4426 

For  card  wire .2002 

Total .  6428 

The  rate  on  the  finished  article  is  $0.2000  per  square  foot. 
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Ooit  of  materM9. 

Woolen  cloth  (1  liueu)  red  rubber  face: 

CJost  In   England 108. 9d.  per  sq.  yd: 

or  -_- $.2026  per  sq.  ft 

Weight  of  1  sq.  ft 7.2  ounces. 

Cost  of  1  lb $.6502 

Duty  one  pound .44 

And  50  %-  ad  val .3251 

.  7651  or  per  sq.  ft $.  3441 

Freight  &  charges.    .  0100 

Duty,  freight  A  charge«r__-  $.  8541 
No.  28  brass  wire: 

Cost  in  England,  per  lb Is.  Id. 

or $.2654  per  lb. 

Duty  40%  ad-val '$.  1062 

Freight  &  charges .  0050 

]>aty»  frght,  ft  charges $.1112 

Comparative  cost  price  of  1  square  foot  of  napper  clotMng  set 
with  three-ply  vulcanize<J  rubber  face  and  No.  28/32  sectoral  phos- 
phor bronze  wire: 

England, 

One  square  foot  of  cloth $0.2244 

Add  one-fourth  margin .0560 

$0.2a>4 

One  pound  of  wire .4500 

Mafiufacturlng  expenses .1500 

Cost  price  in  England—' .8804 

Duty .  20 

Freight  and  charges .03 

.2300 

1.1104 
United  States, 

One  square  foot  of  cloth $0.2244 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .  1110 

.3354 

Add  one-fourth  margin .0838 

$0. 4102 

One  pound  of  wire ^ .4500 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .2075 

.6575 

Manufacturing  expenses , .8500 

1.4267 

The  duty  on  the  materials  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card 
clothing  is: 

For  card  cloth $0.13^7 

For  card  wire . .2075 

Total .  3462 

The  rate  on  the  finished  article  is  $0.2000  per  square  foot 
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Cost  of  materials. 


d^ply  vulcanized  rubber: 

Oost  in  England Ss.  3d.  per  sq.  yd. 

or $.  2244  per  sq.  ft 

Duty  45%  ad  val.  ' 

Per  sq,  ft $.1010' 

Freight  &  charges .  01 


Duty,  freight,  &  charges |.1110 


Ko.  28/32  sectoral  phosphor  bronze  wire  : 

Cost  in  England,  pe*  lb_ -  Is.  lOtf. 

or |.  4500  per  lb. 

Duty  45^ .2025 

Freight  &  charges #._    .  0060 


Duty,  freight,  &  charges $.  2075 


SCHEDULE  H -SPIRITS,  WINES,  AND  OTHER 
BEVERAGES. 


CARBONATED  BEVERAGES. 

THE  AMEBICAN  BOTTLEBS'  FBOTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION,  HEW 
TOBE  CITT,  ASKS  FOB  BETENTIOH  OF  FBESEHT  DITTY  UFOH 
SODA,  OINOEB  ALE,  AND  LIKE  BEVEBAOES. 

New  York  City,  December  4, 1908, 
Committed  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  American  Bottlers'  Protective  Association, 
whose  membership  is  composed  of  nearly  all  the  leading  manufac- 
turers and  bottlers  of  soda,  ginger  ale,  and  other  carbonated  bever- 
ages in  this  country,  desiring  to  be  heard  upon  the  question  of  the 
adjustment  of  a  tariff  upon  similar  products  manufactured  abroad 
and  imported  for  consumption  in  America,  respectfully  submit: 

The  manufacture  of  these  beverages  in  the  Unitea  States  may 
fairly  be  termed,  even  at  this  day,  an  "  infant  industry." 

Several  eminent  chemists  and  certain  manufacturers  of  machinery 
and  appliances  have  worked  very  hard  for  the  success  which  has  been 
attainea  in  manufacturing  soda,  ginger  ale,  and  other  carbonated 
beverages  in  this  country,  out  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  such  success 
is,  after  aU,  but  a  fair  promise  of  the  future  of  this  industry. 

We  believe  that  the  tariff  upon  this  class  of  imports  should  not  be 
reduced.  It  is  already  very  small  and  its  reduction  would  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  consumer.  The  large  importer  would  profit  by  the 
abolition  of  the  duty,  but  the  general  distributer  woula  still  charge 
the  consumer  the  same  price  that  exists  at  present,  for  the  reason  that 
the  duty  on  each  packa^  is  now  so  small  tnat  the  retail  dealer  would 
not  shade  his  present  price  in  order  to  give  the  consumer  the  benefit  of 
the  reduced  duty. 

The  pure- food  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures of  the  various  States  require  a  hig;h  standard  of  excellence  in 
our  products,  and  we  believe  that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  encourage  manufacturers  of  these  beverages  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  such  laws  and  regulations.  We  fear  that  if  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  soda,  ginger  ale,  and  other  carbonated  bev- 
erages are  compelled  to  compete  in  the  American  market  with  foreign 
manufacturers  both  the  American  product  and  the  foreign  product 
will  deteriorate  in  the  struggle  to  foist  upon  the  public  cheap  and 
deleterious  beverages. 

The  great  wave  of  temperance  sentiment  which  for  some  time  past 
has  been  sweeping  over  the  country  requires  that  the  question  of  pure 
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and  wholesome  temperance  drinks  should  receive  careful  considera- 
tion. There  is  a  public  demand  for  high-class  beverages  which  are 
not  intoxicating.  Individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  engaged  in 
our  business  and  members  of  our  organization  believe  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  satisf;^  this  public  demand  by  producing  a  quality 
of  goods  which  shall  strictly  comply  in  analysis  with  the  most  exact- 
ingrequirements  of  all  state  and  national  laws. 

The  customs  duties  hereinbefore  referred  to  are  not  only  a  source 
of  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  a  protection  to  American  industry, 
but  also  safe^ard  the  public  health. 
Hespectfully  submitted. 

American  Bottlers'  Protbotive  Association, 

Frank  P.  Carr,  President. 

B.  E.  ScHODER,  Secretcery. 


CORDIALS. 

CHABLES  JACQTJIN  ET  CIE.,  NEW  TOEK  CITT,  ASK  AN  ADVANCE 
OF  DXTTT  ON  COBDIALS  AND  FBTTIT  BBANDIES. 

New  York,  November  26^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives^' Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Yout  attention  is  called,  in  view  of  the  present  tariff 
agitation,  to  a  serious  condition  in  our  line,  the  distillation  of  fancy 
goods  and  manufacturing  of  cordials. 

The  reciprocity  duty  of  $1.75  per  gallon  against  the  home  tax  of 
$1.10  per  gallon,  which  is  only  65  cents  per  gallon  difference,  and 
when  reduced  per  bottle,  13  cents  per  bottle,  is  again  offset  by  cheaper 
labor  in  Europe,  and  therefore  it  acts  as  a  hindrance  to  distillation  of 
fruit  brandies,  such  as  prunes,  apricots,  and  the  manufacturing  of 
cordials,  as  the  public  at  large — there  being  hardly  any  difference  in 
the  price  of  foreign  goods — prefer  the  imported  goods,  and  therefore 
the  only  domestic  goods  that  are  in  demand  are  the  very  cheap 
grades.  We  should  think  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tariff  is  for 
revenue,  the  duty  on  luxuries,  such  as  distilled  fruit  brandies  and 
cordials,  could  be  made  $3  per  gallon,  and  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
reciprocity,  it  should  be  $2.25  at  least.  Formerly  we  only  paid  a  tax 
of  90  cents,  against  a  duty  of  $2,  and  later  on  $2.25,  and  therefore  the 
distillation  of  the  class  of  goods  mentioned  above  was  encouraged. 
Owing  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  it  is  not  onlv  the  cordial  manu- 
facturer, but  other  industries  that  suffer,  to  wit,  me  fruit  grower,  the 
manufacturer  of  bottles,  the  lumber  dealer,  the  manufacturer  of 
boxes,  the  lithographer,  paper  manufacturer,  tin  capsule  manufac- 
turer (caps),  and  also  the  iron  industry  (manufacturer  of  nails  and 
straps),  as  their  goods  are  not  used  in  the  quantity  that  they  should 
be  ir  attention  were  given  to  the  duty  on  such  fancy  goods  as  a  luxury. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  you  can  do  in  this  matter 
when  the  time  comes,  we  remain, 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chas.  Jacquin  et  Cie.  (Inc.). 
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MINERAL  WATERS. 

I1IP0BTEB6  OF  A1POXXINAAI&  AM)  OTAKB  XIHESM.  WATEBS 
ASS  FOB  MKVffOTIOlF  OF  DOTY. 

New  Y(»tK,  December  i,  150S. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Paynb^ 

Chairman  of  the  Oon^mUtee  an  Waffs  and  Meane^ 

House  of  BepresentaiiveBj  Washington^  D.  0. 
Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  that  the  aceompavyin^  table  <rf  the  pmeni 
and  past  rates  of  duty  on  mineral  waters  is  in  itself  aidple  erkteioe 
of  the  necessity  for  a  reduetion>  of  the  present  rates. 

Prior  to  18y9  both  the  water  and  the  botttes  containing  the  same 
came  in  entirely  free. 

From  1879  to  1890  the  duty  per  case  of  60  whole  or  quart  bot- 
tles was  23  cents ;  it  is  now  $1.25. 

Similarly,  a  case  of  100  small  or  pint  bottles  from  1879  to  1890 
paid  86  cents,  but  now  pays  $1.66. 

The  half -pint  bottles  (commonly  called  ^^  splits'')  were  not  im- 
ported prior  to  1894,  but  would  imder  the  1879  tariff  have  paid 
correspondingly  less  than  the  36  cents  per  100  pint  bottles,  while  they 
now  also  pay  $1.66 — ^just  as  much  as  the  pint  bottles — ^which  clearly 
is  unwarranted. 

Up  to  1894  these  mineral  waters  when  filled  in  stone  jugs  paid 
no  duty  whatsoever,  while  now  the  same  are  subject  to  the  prohibitive 
duty  of  $3.22  per  hamper  of  50  quart  stone  ]ugs,  the  importation 
thereof  having  accordingly  ceased. 
Yours,  respectfulfy, 

Afollinaris  Agenct  Comfant, 

J.  Haldekstein,  Managing  Director. 


EXHIBTT  A. 
Table  of  duff  on  Apollinaris  and  other  mineral  waters. 


FereaM 
of  GO 
Quart 

bottles. 


I 


Wi  to  1870.— No  duty  on  the  water  or  on  the  coverlnKB.. 

1S79  to  1800.— No  duty  on  the  water.  Duty  of  ao  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  the  jrlasii  bottles.  No  duty  on  the 
stone  jugs 

1800  (McKlnley  Act).— Duty  calculated  on  the  weight  of 
the  empty  glass  bottles,  at  l  cent  per  pound  on  quarts 
weighing  1|  pounds  each  and  1|  cents  per  pound  on  the 
Dint  bottles  weighing  1  pound  each.    No  duty  on  stone 

IB 

(Wilson  Act).— Calculated  on  the  weight  of  the 
oupty  glass  bottles,  at  three-fourths  cents  per  pound 
<m  the  quarts,  li  cents  per  pound  on  the  plnt»,  and 
li    cents    per   pound   on    the   half-pints    (weight   11 

onneea).     No  duty  on  the  stone  jugs 

18^  (Dlngley  Act,  Schedule  H,  par.  801).— Calculated  at 
80  cents  per  dozen  quart  bottles,  20  cents  per  dozen 
pint  bottles,  and  20  cents  per  dozen  half-pint  bottles. 
Stone  jugs,  per  hamper  of  SO  quarts,  calculated  at 
84  cents  per  gallon.  12^  gallons  per  60  jugs  being  |8, 
and  26  per  cent  duty  on  3.&3  marks,  the  value  of  50 
empty  stone  jugs,  being  91  pfennig,  or  22  cents,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  $8^  per  60  quart  jugs 


1 


None. 
80.88 


Per  ease 

of  100 

pint 

bottles. 


None. 
10.88 


76  1.60 


Ml 


1.26 


1.181 


1.86 


Per  case 

of  100 
half-pint 
bol 


•  Not  Imported. 


if-plnt 
ttki. 


Fwhwi- 

per  of  60' 

quart 

■tone 


Nook. 


(*) 
(•) 

(•) 

|8.77ii      NoM. 


1.88 


»|8.82 


^  Prohibitive  rate;  hence  apolllnarls  not  imported  In  jugs. 
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BZBBT  MELVnXE,  NEW  TOES  CITT,  SUBMITS  STATEKEHT  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  ADMISSION  OF  APOIXINABIS  INTO  FBANCE. 

New  Yobk,  December  J?,  1908. 

COMMITTBE  ON  WaYS  AND  MbANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  printed  minutes  of  hearings  before  you,  in 
remarks  of  Mr.  Vance,  I  notice  an  erroneous  statement  as  to  the  con- 
ditions governing  the  admission  of  ApoUinaris  water  into  France. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  word  "  artincielle  "  must  be,  or  is,  blown  in 
the  bottle  or  used  on  the  label,  or  that  "  salts  are  added  to  give  the 
water  life  and  sparkle,"  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

To  Apollinaris,  as  it  comes  from  the  spring  and  is  bottled,  abso- 
lutely nothing  is  added  except  its  own  natural  gas. 

The  matter  is  governed  by  an  order  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 
No.  3620,  dated  October  27, 1906,  reading  as  follows: 

L'lntroductlan  des  eaux  minerales  artiflcielles  ^trangeres  est  subordonn^  aux 
conditions  suivantes : 

1.  Ces  eaux  doivent  etre  renfermees  dans  des  boiiteilles  or  cruchons,  portant 
en  caracteres  Indeleblles,  I'indication  "  Eau  artiflcielle." 

2.  Leur  Importation  en  tonneaux  antres  recipients  est  interdite. 

8.  La  douane  doit  s'assurer  sur  echantUlon,  de  la  bonne  qualite  de  Teau  em- 
ployee a  leur  fabrication  et  du  bon  etat  des  sipbons,  notamment  en  ce  qui  con- 
ceme  les  tetes  metalliques  et  les  tubes  inter ieurs. 

L'eau  d' Apollinaris  etant  gazeifiee  au  moyen  de  son  propre  gaz  n'est  pas  con- 
sideree  comme  une  eau  artiflcielle.  L' introduction  de  cette  eau  n*est  soumise 
des  lors  qu*  aux  deux.     (Lettre  commune  n  1130  du  2  juin  1905.) 

[Translation.] 

The  introduction  of  foreign  artificial  mineral  waters  is  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing conditions: 

1.  These  waters  must  be  inclosed  in  bottles  or  jugs  bearing  in  indelible  char- 
acters the  indication  "  Eau  artiflcielle." 

2.  Their  importation  in  barrels  or  other  receptacles  is  forbidden. 

3.  The  custom-house  must  satisfy  itself  on  a  sample  of  the  good  quality  of 
the  water  employed  in  their  fabrication  and  of  the  good  condition  of  the 
siphons,  especially  as  regards  the  metal  heads  and  the  interior  tubes. 

The  Apollinaris  water,  being  carbonated  by  means  of  its  own  gas,  is  not  con- 
sidered as  an  artificial  water.  The  introduction  of  this  water  is  subject,  there- 
fore, only  to  the  last  two  conditions  mentioned  above.  (Circular  letter  No.  1130 
of  June  2,  1905.) 

Requesting,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  that  this  correction 
may  go  into  the  report  of  the  hearings  and  thus  be  given  the  same 
publicity  as  the  ori^nal  mistake,  I  am, 

Very  respectftilly,  Henry  Melville, 

Attorney  for  ApoUinaris  Company  {Limited). 


PRUNE  JUICE. 

NICHOLAS  EATH  &  CO.,  NEW  TOBE  CITY,  THINK  PRESENT  DTTTT 
ON  PRUNE  JTTICE  IS  INADEttTIATE. 

New  York,  December  4, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reference  to  the  tariff  hearings  now  being  held  by 
your  committee,  we  most  respectfully  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to 
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what  to  us  appears  an  entirely  inadequate  duty  imposed  on  an  article 
of  foreim  manufacture,  which  is  imported  to  be  placed  in  competi- 
tion with  a  material  made  here. 

The  article  we  refer  to  is  imported  under  the  name  of  "prune 
juice,"  and  for  a  long  time  was  admitted  at  an  ad  valorem  duty,  but 
since  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  it  has  been  subject  to  a 
specific  duty  or  60  cents  per  gallon,  with  an  alcoholic  strength  of 
imder  18  per  cent. 

We  commenced  the  manufacture  of  the  ori^nal  and  genuine  article 
designated  by  the  name  "  prune  juice,"  here  m  1869,  it  being  a  com- 
bination of  prunes,  raisins,  etc.,  with  about  33  per  cent  spirit.  This, 
needless  to  say,  is  a  purely  American  product,  paying  to  the  United 
States  Government  over  50  cents  per  gallon  in  tax  on  spirit  and  duty 
on  fruit,  not  to  mention  $200  a  vear  for  license. 

After  spending  several  of  the  best  years  of  our  lives  and  large  sums 
of  money  in  introducing  this  article  of  American  manufacture,  cer- 
tain people — in  order  to  profit  by  our  work  and  the  high  reputation 
of  our  goods — ^got  some  cheap  concoctions  made  in  (Jermany,  whidi 
they  also  branded  "prune  juice,"  although  such  an  article  bearing 
that  name  was  never  known  to  the  trade  in  any  cotmtry  but  this. 

We  most  respectfuUv  submit  that  this  subjects  us  to  a  very  great 
injustice,  as  this  article — even  if  it  were  at  all  like  the  original  in 
quality — could  be -made  in  Europe  much  more  cheaply  than  here, 
labor,  house  rent,  etc.,  being  so  much  lower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
seems  to  us  a  great  hardship  that  such  articles  should  be  admitted  at 
all  under  the  brand  of  "prune  juice,"  they  being  almost  totally  differ- 
ent to  what  is  known  to  commerce  by  that  name. 

Trusting  that  your  committee  will  give  this  matter  their  kind  con- 
sideration, we  are, 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Nicholas  Rath  &  Co., 
Matthew  Rath,  President. 


SCHEDULE  N-SUNDRIES. 


ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS. 

PHILADELPHIA  MANTJFACTTJKEES  OF  ARTIFICIAL  FLOWEKS  AND 
FANCY  FEATHEKS  ASK  AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTY. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:    We,    the    Associated    Manufacturers   of    Artificial 
Flowers  and  Fancy  Feathers  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  agk  for  an 
increase  in  import  duty  on  said  artificial  flowers  and  fancy  feathers 
for  many  reasons : 

I.  The  European  manufacturer  can  at  the  present  time  operate 
more  cheaply  than  the  American  manufacturer. 

(A)  Because  the  scale  of  wages  in  Europe  is  much  lower,  {a) 
It  IS  m  proportion  to  dollars  to  marks.  (6)  A  comparison  of  wages 
between  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  the  United  States  is  in 
favor  of  the  former  countries,  {aa)  This  comparison  may  be  ap- 
plied not  only  to  hands,  but  also  to  rents  and  general  running  ex- 
penses with  the  same  result,  (c)  There  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  United  States  in  all  lines.  ^  With  the 
first  return  of  increased  activity  this  will  ojjerate  still  further, 
meaning  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  domestic  goods. 

(B)  {a)  The  foreign  manufacturer  can  specialize.  He  either 
mases  flowers  or  feathers,  not  both.  He  gets  nis  orders  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  domestic  maker  and  fills  in  his  dull  season  with  orders 
for  the  United  States.  This  enables  him  to  operate  his  plant  the 
whole  year  to  full  capacity,  giving  steady  employment.  (6)  On  the 
oUier  hand  the  domestic  manufacturer  must  make  both  flowers  and 
feathers  to  keep  his  plant  running  or  remain  idle  part  of  the  time 
at  the  risk  of  losing  his  organization. 

(C)  The  price  of  the  domestic  article  is  governed  largely  by  the 
price  of  the  imported  and  by  the  stock  of  the  imported  goods  on  the 
market  (bought  long  before  the  domestic  manufacturer  gets  his 
orders).  Even  with  a  60  per  cent  duty  the  foreign  manufacturer  is 
able  to  successfully  imdersell  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  a  good 
many  cases;  hence  the  latter  is  forced  to  sell  his  product  at  a  very 
close  margin.  Then,  why  lower  the  duty  and  make  it  still  easier  for 
the  foreign  manufacturer?  Why  not  raise  the  duty  and  make  it 
easier  for  the  domestic  manufacturer? 

II.  There  are  many  items  which  domestic  manufacturers  are  un- 
able now  to  produce  at  aU. 

^A^  With  a  raise  in  duty  we  could  make  these  articles. 
(B)  With  a  reduction  in  duty  there  would  be  many  more  items 
which  could  not  profitably  be  produced. 
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III.  The  increased  importation  shown  by  statistics  and  the  in- 
creased competition  with  the  foreign  manuiacturers  has  driven  out 
specialty  houses  in  the  flower  line. 

(A)  Some  years  ago  fruits,  foliages,  and  some  other  articles  were 
made  by  specialty  houses. 

(B)  The  cheap  foreign  manufacturers  specialize  in  these  lines  and 
have  driven  these  people  from  the  business. 

ly.  (A)  A  reduction  of  duty  would  only  lower  prices  and  mean 
fiercer  competition  between  the  domestic  manufacturers  themselves, 
as  well  as  oetween  them  and  the  foreign  man.  This  would  result 
in  a  destruction  of  the  industry  and  a  general  lowering  of  the  wages. 

(B)  If  the  duty  on  cases  and  cartons  only  were  lowered  it  would 
mean  a  reduction  of  at  least  6  per  cent  in  the  schedule.  The  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  can  not  afford  this. 

(C)  That  the  industry  at  the  present  time  does  not  pay  exorbitant 
profits  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  no  one  man  has  grown  enormously 
wealthy  in  it. 

V.  (A)  Cotton  goods,  silk  goods,  velvets,  etc.,  used  for  flower 
manufacturing  purposes  pay  a  duty  at  least  as  heavy  as  the  imported 
made  flowers,  and  m  some  cases  even  more;  hence  the  raw  materials 
cost  more  duty  than  the  domestic  finished  product  received  protection. 

(B)  Statistics  show  that  from  1890  to  1905  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct, the  number  of  establishments,  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  has  steadily  decreased,  showing  that  the 
protection  given  this  industry  is  not  suflScient. 

(a)  Extract  fr<yin  Census  of  Manufacturers,  J 905. 
[Bull.  57,  p.  276,  Table  84.     Published  by  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 


Tear. 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Hands. 

Output. 

iQooLiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiin"::": "iiiiiriiirii"::::: 

251 
224 
218 

$3,061,828 
8.632,789 
2,S67,648 

6,857 
5.881 
4.848 

$0,078,683 
6.298,26 
6,246,8S2 

(C)  Since  1905  the  domestic  business  has  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country,  but  it  has  not  increased  in  any  proportion 
to  the  foreign-importation  business,  (a)  To  make  a  fair  comparison 
between  the  two,  the  duty,  the  expense  of  importation  (freight 
charges,  marine  insurance,  etc.),  and  a  profit  should  be  added  to  the 
totals  of  merchandise  imported,  as  shown  by  the  custom-house  entry. 
This  brings  the  total  sales  of  imported  goods  to  over  twice  that  of  the 
domestic  goods.  (6)  From  the  above  statistics,  a  liberal  estimate 
shows  that  all  the  domestic  manufacturers  together  do  not  turn  out 
more  than  $5,000,000  worth  of  merchandise. 

NoTE.--Thls  refers  to  artificial  flowers  and  fnncy  feathers,  exclusive  of  oe- 
trich  feathers. 


Tear  ending  June  80— 


1006.. 


1MB.. 


Feathers,  flow- 
ers, fruits, 
graaam,  leaves, 


$8,402,689 
8,747,021 


Feathers, 
downs,  manu- 
factured and 
finished  birds. 


|1»772,880 
2,648,212 


Total. 


$4,174,819 
6,806,2S 
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Goods  imported.  1908 $6,395,233.00 

50  per  celit  duty .—    3, 197. 616. 60 

40  per  cent  expense,  comniisHions,  profit 2,  558, 073. 20 

Actual   sales 12,  S-W,  922. 70 

Estimate  of  domestic  output 5,000,000.00 

The  above  shows  that  the  imported  sales  amount  to  150  per  cent  of 
tlie  domestic  sales. 

We  respectfully  submit  the  above  statement  of  facts  and  argument 
on  behalr  of  The  Associated  Flower  and  Feather  Manufacturers  of 
Philadelphia. 

Jacob  Henly. 


BEADS. 

AMERICAN  BBAID  MANTTFACTTJKEBS  RECOMMEND  A  NEW  CLASSL 
EICATION  FOB  BEADS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

^V ashingtoii^  D.  C. 

(iKNTLEMEN  I "  Bcads  of  all  kinds,  not  threaded  or  strung,  thirty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  fabrics,  nets  or  nettings,  laces,  embroideries, 
galloons,  wearing  apparel,  ornaments,  trimmings,  and  other  articles 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
beads  or  spangles  made  of  ^lass  or  paste,  gelatin,  metal,  or  other 
material,  but  not  composed  m  part  of  wool,  sixty  per  centum  ad 
valorem." 

We  recommend  that  paragraph  408  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows : 

Bends  of  all  kinds,  not  threaded  or  strung,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
fabrics,  nets  or  nettings,  laces,  embroideries,  galloons,  wearing  apparle,  orna- 
ments, trimmings,  and  other  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  com- 
posed wholly  or  In  part  of  beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass  or  paste,  gelatin, 
metal,  or  other  material,  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem:  Prot^idcd,  That  no 
article  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  beads  or  spangles  made  of  glass  or  paste, 
gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  shall  pay  duty  at  a  less  rate  than  Imposed  In 
any  schedule  of  this  act  upon  articles  without  such  beads  or  spangles. 

The  object  of  this  proviso  is  the  same  as  a  similar  proviso  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  339  in  Schedule  J,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  any  article  coming  in  at  a  lower  rate  than  intended,  by  the  mere 
addition  of  some  beads  or  spangles,  and  thereby  defeating  the  intent 
of  the  act  in  regard  to  such  articles. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States, 
Henry  W.  Sciiloss,  President 

BRISTLES  AND  BRUSHES. 

HUES  BBOS.  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASK  A  KEDTJCTION  IN  DUTY 
ON  BKISTLES  AND  AN  DTCKEASE  ON  BBTJSHES. 

New  York,  November  30 ^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Relative  to  present  duty  on  bristles,  as  well  as  the  duty 
on  manufactured  brushes,  would  say:  The  present  duty  of  7^  cents 
61318— TARIFF— No.  36—08 8 
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per  pound  on  all  kinds  of  bristles  (whether  they  cost  us  from  26  cents 
to  $3  per  pound,  including  said  duty)  makes  our  industry  pay  tribute 
of  said  7^  cents  per  pound  on  its  raw  material,  which  can  not  be  pro- 
duced within  the  United  States;  in  fact,  can  only  be  obtained  from 
foreign  countries.  Therefore,  foreign  manufactniers  have  a  7^  cents 
er  pound  start  and  advantage  over  United  States  brush  makers 

fore  touching  the  raw  material. 

As  to  the  soft,  short  hair  taken  off  the  swine  killed  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  of  little  use  for  brush  making,  being  too  short,  and  goes 
mostly  into  curled  hair.  Also,  the  number  of  pounds  produced  per 
annum  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  foreign  bristles  that 
come  into  this  country  per  artnum  for  our  needs,  and  which  can  not 
be  procured  elsewhere  than  from  China,  Russia,  and  other  cold 
climates.  These  China  and  Ruhsia  quality  bristles  can  not  be  raised 
in  the  United  State«=;,  even  if  you  offered  a  bonus  per  i>ound,  as  the 
climate  is  not  here. 

Why  should  3,433,941  pounds  of  bristles  imported  from  July,  1906, 
to  July,  1907,  be  saddled  with  a  duty  of  7^  cents  per  pound  for  the 
sake  of  protecting,  say,  433,941  pounds  of  soft  United  States  swine 
hair  not  fit  for  90  Y>er  cent  of  the  usages  of  the  United  States  bru^h 
maker,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  other  3.000.000  pounds  imported, 
saddled  with  7^^  cents  per  pound  duty,  can  not  be  produced  at  all  in 
the  United  States  or  in  any  other  locality  in  the  world,  except  in 
the  localities  in  foreign  lands  where  the  bristles  come  from  at 
present  ? 

We  plead  for  a  revision  of  paragraph  411  of  old  law,  as  follows: 

Bristles  sorted,  bunched,  or  bundled,  in  customary  one  length  to  a 
bunch  or  bundle,  but  not  in  any  manner  ready  to  be  made  into  a 
brush,  free  of  duty. 

Bristles  of  every  kind,  in  small  bunches  or  bundles,  ready  to  be 
made  into  a  brush,  duty  50  cents  per  pound. 

Kassan  hair,  badger  hair,  ox  hair,  fitch  hair,  mixed  hair  of  all 
kinds,  in  small  bundles  ready  to  be  made  into  a  brush,  duty  of  $l.r)0 
per  pound. 

As  to  duty  on  imported  manufactured  brushes,  we  desire  it  in- 
creased from  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  owing  to  vast  difference 
'twixt  American  and  foreign  wages,  particularly  in  toilet  and  drawn 
work,  such  as  hair,  nail,  military,  cloth,  shoe,  hat,  and  bath  brushes. 
These  comprise  the  bulk  of  foreign  brushes  imported  'twixt  July  1. 
1907,  and  July  1,  1908,  $1,048,310.  We  have  a  case  in  sight  where  a 
customer  sent  our  $6  per  dozen  hairbrush  to  Germany  and  had  similar 
brush  supplied  for  around  $5  per  dozen,  including  the  present  duty 
of  40  per  cent,  and  we  lost  further  orders  and  labor  for  our  factory. 

Another  instance,  this  year  we  made  a  solid  back  hairbrush  similar 
to  English  made  brushes  that  are  used  at  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
New  York  City,  but  did  not  get  the  business  (as  the  material  and 
labor  in  our  brush  cost  $26.58  per  dozen,  and  could  not  be  sold  for 
less  than  $32  per  dozen) ,  as  New  York  City  wholesale  drug  house  sold 
the  English  brush  at  $27  per  dozen. 

Now,  as  to  price  of  labor,  we  learn  Japan  males  receive  50  cents 
per  day;  females,  15  cents  per  day;  children,  5  cents  per  day.  This 
nationality  are  shipping  to-day  into  the  United  States  thousands  of 
grosses  of  brushes  per  annum,  and  it  will  need  a  duty  of  at  least  80 
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ir  cent  to  start  the  American  manufacturer  competing  with  the 

apanese. 

Same  way  with  wages  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  being 
much  less  than  United  States. 

This  firm  pays  as  high  wages  as  paid  in  the  United  States  for  mak- 
ing toilet  work;  take  hair  and  military  brushes,  skilled  borers  on 
steam  machine,  at  13  to  15  cents  per  1,000  holes,  can  not  earn  over  $18 
to  $20  per  week,  while  draw  hands  (putting  bristles  in  the  holes  of 
hairbrush  block),  at  35  to  40  cents  per  1,000  holes,  can  not  earn  over 
$8  to  $12  per  week;  both  occupations  tedious  work  and  uninviting  for 
future  learners,  and  owing  to  quantity  of  foreign  brushes  coming  in 
yearly  it  is  hard  work  to  give  steady  employment  to  all  our  hands 
continually  through  the  year;  therefore,  if  our  people  want  foreign 
brushes  let  them  pay  a  good,  round  figure  for  them,  say  a  duty  of  60 
per  cent  or  more ;  in  meantime  the  American  makers  will  be  forging 
ahead,  competing  and  chewing  one  another  up,  safeguarding  the 
American  public  from  being  overcharged  and  the  American  brush 
maker  getting  too  wealthy,  but  as  "  emplojnnent "  is  the  foundation 
of  all  happiness  and  contentment,  give  the  working  people  of  the 
United  States  every  chance  for  steady  work.  Any  increased  price 
they  pay  for  a  United  States  made  article  of  any  kind  is  vastly  over- 
balanced by  having  employment  313  days  per  year  instead  of  250, 
or  less,  days  work  per  year.       \ 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Miles  Bros.  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  of  brushes. 


BEITNOirS,  KLEINLE  &  CO.,  BALTIMOKE,  MD.,  ASK  PKOTECTION 
FBOM  JAPANESE   COMPETITION. 

Baltimore,  November  rSO,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Gentlemen:  Rennous,  Kleinle  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  are  manufac- 
turers of  brushes,  our  specialty  being  those  for  the  paint,  oil,  and 
varnish  trade,  but  we  also  manufacture  brushes-  for  household  uses. 
Heretofore  we  have  been  but  slightly  affected  by  the  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty ;  but  there  exists  at  the  present  time  a  very  large  and 
strong  combination  of  brush  manufacturers  in  Germany  who  are 
now  represented  in  the  United  States,  and  are  quite  a  factor  in  the 
paint  and  varnish  brush  business. 

In  recent  years  Asiatic  competition  in  toilet  brushes  has  almost 
driven  certain  manufacturers  of  American  made  toilet  brushes,  espe- 
cially hair,  tooth,  and  nail  brushes,  out  of  busincvss.  It  is  impossible 
to  inquire  of  a  retail  dealer  of  tooth  brushes  in  the  United  States 
where  you  will  not  find  in  his  stock  tooth  brushes  "  made  in  Japan." 
They  are  now  commencing  to  manufacture  the  cheaper  ^ades  of 
paint  and  varnish  brushes  m  imitation  of  American  goods  in  which 
the  shorter  lengths  of  Chinese  bristles  are  used.  LabSr  is  the  great- 
est item  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  brushes,  and  where  the 
foreign  wage  amounts  to  about  one-fifth  of  what  we  pay  for  the  same 
kind  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  evident  that  40  per  cent 
is  not  a  sufficient  duty  on  brushes.    When  it  is  taken  into  consddera- 
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tion  that,  in  addition  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor,  they  have 
the  still  further  advantage  of  bristles  costing  them  at  least  S^  pet 
cent  less  than  ours  cost  on  the  same  lengths  and  qualities,  it  is  eWdent 
that  we  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

During  the  past  four  weeks  wc  have  had  138  employees  in  our  fac- 
tory engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  as  follows: 

Average  wage. 

69  men per  day—  ^2.43 

30  boys do 1.00 

49  females do ,78 

Japanese  brush  manufacturers,  we  learn,  pay  the  following  average 
wage: 

•  Cents. 

Males per  day—  50 

Females do 15 

Children do 5 

We  are  safe  in  stating  that  during  the  past  five  years  our  company 
has  used  ten  pounds  of  Asiatic  or  Black  Chinese  bristles  to  one  pounS 
of  European,  or  Russian,  German,  and  French  bristles. 

Our  percentage  of  purchases  for  the  past  five  years  on  Chinese 
bristles  was  as  follows  on  the  following  sizes : 

Length inches__     2^        2i        3  Si  3* 

Purchases  in  pounds per^cent—  30  17  21  17  15 

Average  cost  to  us  (during  past  5  years). .cents. _  29i  39^  46  56jf  76 

Less  7i  cents  per  pound  duty Ijt        7^        7^        7i  7i 

Foreign  value cents.-  21|  32  384  49A  68i 

7i  cents  per  pound  equals per  cent..  34§  23t^  19i  15?  11 

The  above  are  the  sizes  which  are  used  in  the  cheaper  grades  of 
brushes. 

This  shows  that  the  present  duty  imposed  is  in  our  judgment  ex- 
cessive. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  small  quantities  of  American 
bristles  produced  is  inadequate,  as  well  as  entirely  unfit  for  use  in 

Saint  and  varnish  brushes,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  present 
uty,  or  any  duty  whatsoever,  should  be  placed  upon  bristles. 

There  is  no  combination  or  association  of  brush  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  production  or 
regulating  prices.  Competition  is  very  keen,  profits  are  small,  and 
it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  consumer  should  the  duty  be  taken 
off  on  bristles.  The  foreign  brush  manufacturer  has  the  advantage 
of  not  only  a  lower  wage  base,  but  also  of  his  bristles  free  of  duty. 

The  following  statement  shows  a  large  yearly  increase  of  Chinese 
bristles  exported  from  Tientsin : 


Year. 


1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906  •- 

1907.. 


To  July  23,1906- 


Oftaesof  ' 
112  pounds  j   Pounds, 
eaoh. 


8,000 
11,000 
14.000 
15.800 
14.054 
11.326 


18.  n9 
9.490 


806.000 
1,282.000 
1,657.600 

i.ns.ooo 

1,674,848 
1.268,512 


2.096,£ 
1,062.C 


•  Impossible  to  procure  data. 
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In  the  year  1907,  out  of  18,719  cases,  of  112  pounds  each,  a  total  of 
2,096,628  pounds,  the  United  States  took  13,891  cases,  or  1,555,792 
pounds,  over  74  per  cent  of  the  entire  quantity  exported  from  the 
port  of  Tientsin  alone. 

Direct  shipments  are  also  made  from  Newchwang,  Chungking, 
Hankow,  and  other  Chinese  ports,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
the  figures  from  the  last-named  cities. 

A  normal  assortment,  as  exported  from  China,  consists  of  66  cases 
of  110  to  112  pounds  each,  or  a  total  of  about  7,260  pounds,  as 
follows : 

Length Inches.-     2^     2J    3      3i    3i    3f     4      4i     4i    4}    5  to  6 

Cases 237875432214 

Total,  66. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  we  have  about  35  per  cent  (2,530  pounds) 
2i  inch,  present  price  of  which  is  30  cents  per  pound,  but  the  average 
price  during  the  past  five  years  to  the  American  manufacturer  has 
been  about  29  cents  per  pound,  on  which  7^  cents  per  pound  specific 
is  equivalent  to  34§  per  cent  duty  on  price  laid  down  in  England  or 
Japan ;  or,  deducting  7^  cents  per  pound  duty  and  allowing  2^  cents 
for  transportation  charges  and  insurance  and  2  cents  per  pound  profit 
to  the  importer,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  2i-inch  length  is  worth 
to-day  about  18  cents  per  pound  in  China  or  Japan.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  the  same  bristle,  under  the  present  7J  cents  per  pound 
specific  duty,  is  now  costing  the  United  States  manufacturer  about 
60  per  cent  more  than  the  Japanese  brush  manufacture.  We  would 
suggest  that  schedule  N,  paragraph  410,  should  read :  "  Brushes,  hair 
pencils,  in  quills  or  otherwise,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Please  note  we  have  omitted  brooms  and  feather  dusters  of  all 
kinds,  for  the  reason  that,  in  our  opinion,  these  items  belong  to  an 
entirely  separate  and  distinct  industry,  and  should  not  be  classed 
along  with  brushes  and  hair  pencils.' 

Paragraph  411,  "  Bristles,  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared  on  free 
list." 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  state  that  we  are  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $175,000,  of  which  amount  $97,500 
IS  invested  in  plant,  machinery,  tools,  and  fixtures. 

We  have  from  125  to  150  employees,  and  our  products  are  distrib- 
uted in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  p.  Bigelow,  President. 
Rennous  Kleinle  &  Co., 

Baltimore^  Md.^ 
Manufacturers  of  Brushes, 


DIXON  &  KIPPEL,  NEWAKK,  N.  J.,  APPEAL  FOB  PEEE  BRISTLES 
AND  AN  INCREASE  OP  DUTY  ON  BRUSHES. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  November  30^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  Yj,  Payne, 

Chairman^  House  of  Rejrresentatires^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  As  manufacturers  of  brushes  and  users  of  bristles,  we 
believe  that  brush  manufacturers  generally  throughout  the  United 
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States  require  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  manufactured  brushes;  also 
that  bristles  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Schedule  N,  paragraph  410,  of  the  present  law  gives  the  duty  on 
brushes  as  40  per  centum  ad  valorem.  This  should l)e  increased  to  at 
least  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Our  reasons  for  recommending  these  changes  are,  briefly  stated,  as 
follows : 

The  importations  of  foreign  brushes  during  the  past  eleven  years 
have  increased  each  year  from  $745,267  (July  1, 1897,  to  July  1, 1898) 
to  $1,648,310  (July  1, 1907,  to  July  1,  1908) . 

The  difference  in  wages  to  labor  is  so  greatly  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  that  a  comparison  seems  ridiculous.  For  instance,  employees 
in  Japanese  brush  factories  are  paid  an  average  of:  Males,  50  cents 
per  day;  females,  15  cents  per  day ;^  cliildren,  5  cents  per  day. 

Our  cost  of  production  is  large  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  paying  the  highest  wages,  we  use  (outside  of  bristles)  materials 
which  are  made  and  produced  in  the  United  vStates,  for  which  we 
pay  regular  market  prices. 

Schedule  N,  paragraph  411,  of  the  present  law  gives  the  duty  on 
bristles  sorted,  bunched,  or  prepared  as  7^  cents  per  pound.  This 
should  be  entirely  removed  and  bristles  allowed  to  come  in  free  of 
duty  in  order  to  allow  us  to  compete  with  foreign  nations,  especially 
Japan,  which  does  not  pay  any  duty  on  bristles. 

Trusting  for  favorable  action  in  the  matter,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Dixon  &  Rippel,  Manufacturers  of  Brushes. 

LANSINGBURG,  N.  Y.,  BRUSH  MANTTFACTTJRERS  SUGGEST  NEW 
CLASSIEICATIONS  FOR  BRUSHES  AND  BRISTLES. 

Lanstngburg,  N.  Y.,  November  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washingto7i.,  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned  manufacturers  of  brushes,  in  which 
of  materials  used  bristles  are  the  chief  component  part,  and  on  which 
the  duty  of  those  imported  is  7^  cents  per  pound,  would  respectfully 
state  that  the  hogs  in  our  country  being  young  and  fat  when  slaugh- 
tered, their  bristles  are  quite  soft  and  short,  and  therefore  of  but  little 
value  as  compared  with  the  stiff  and  long  bristles  that  are  imported, 
and  that  probably  not  over  1  per  cent  of  our  American  bristles  are 
over  3  inches  in  length. 

Crude  bristles  are  in  free  list,  No.  509,  but  scarcely  any  such  are 
imported,  as  it  is  found  best  at  about  time  of  gathering  to  then  sort 
the  different  colors  and  lengths  and  to  bunch  them  by  tying  with 
twine  or  bark  so  as  to  tightly  pack  in  casks. 

We  would,  therefore,  respectfully  request  that  in  the  proposed 
revised  tariff  bill  bristles  read  as  per  below : 

Schedule  N :  Bristles,  3  Inches  and  nnder  hi  length,  1^  cents  per  pound. 
Free  list :  Bristles,  upward  of  3  inches  in  length. 

E.  &  C.  Wood  Co.,  C.  Wood,  president;  Greenburg  & 
Morse;  Wm.  J.  O'Brien  Brush  Co.;  Empire  Brush 
Co.;  F.  M.  Hoyt  &  Bro.;  O.Dennin's  Sons;  Monarch 
Brush  Co.;  A.  L.  Sonn  Brush  Co.;  Hiack  Bros.; 
John  G.  O'Bryan. 
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THE  BBTTSHMAEEES'  INTERNATIONAL  UNION,  WEST  HOBOEEN, 
N.  J.,  ASKS  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON   BRUSHES. 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  December  4^  1908. 
Committee  on  Tariff  Eevision. 

Dear  Honorable  Sirs  :  At  a  meeting  of  Local  No.  2,  Brushmakers' 
International  Union,  held  on  December  1,  1908,  I  was  instructed  to 
write  to  your  honorable  body  in  behalf  of  a  body  of  men  (between 
four  and  six  thousand)  who  are  employed  in  this  country  at  the  trade 
of  making  paint,  varnish,  artist,  and  what  is  know  as  "draw-work  ^ 
brushes.  Our  trade  exists  from  the  fact  that  a  protective  tariff 
prevents  foreign  competion,  and  a  reduction  in  the  duties  as  they 
stand  upon  the  statutes  to-day  would  mean  a  speedy  demoralization 
of  our  trade.  As  it  is  there  is  coming  into  our  country  to-day  many 
styles  of  brushes  which  could  be  made  here,  but  owing  to  the  fact  of 
the  cheap  labor  in  other  countries  we  can  not  compete  with  them.  So 
we  petition  your  honorable  body  to  continue  the  duty  upon  brushes 
as  it  stands  to-day,  and  if  we  are  permitted  we  would  suggest  that  the 
duty  on  raw  bristles  be  reduced,  oecause  of  the  fact  that  about  nine 
and  one-half  tenths  of  the  bristles  used  in  this  country  in  the  making 
of  brushes  are  imported  from  the  other  side,  as  the  American  bristles 
have  not  the  qualifications  that  are  required  in  the  making  of  a  brush 
to  be  used  in  paint,  varnish,  and  artist  work,  and  we  would  further 
suggest  that  if  our  petition  be  granted  in  regard  to  the  aforesaid  sug- 
gestion that  such  a  reduction  be  added  upon  the  duty  of  brushes,  for 
by  so  doing  the  cost  of  brushes  could  be  reduced  without  interferina 
with  the  cost  of  making  them  as  far  as  the  brush  maker  is  concerned. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

Peter  F.  Bischoff, 
Secretary  Local  No. )?,  Brushmakers^  International  Union. 


COL.    ALBERT   CLARKE,   BOSTON,    MASS.,    SUBMITS   ADDITIONAL 
STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  L.  WHITING  &  SON  COMPANY,  BOSTON. 

Boston,  December  ^,  1908. 
Col.  Albert  Clarke, 

Hotel  Ha^n'dton,   Washington^  D.  C. 

DrcVr  Colonel:  I  told  you  when  there  that  I  had  a  clipping  which 
referred  to  British  Brush  Association  or  combination.  Inclosed 
please  find  same.  Some  of  its  purposes  are  contrary  to  our  laws 
and  could  not  be  entertained  here,  but  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
close  association  there  for  specific  purposes  that  are  not  in  the 
interest  of  free  competition.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  You  will  also  notice  that  in  Mr.  Kent's  letter  he 
congratulates  himself  on  the  quantity  of  their  brushes  that  they  are 
sellmg  in  the  United  States,  and  well  he  may,  for  they  sell  large 
quantities  of  toilet  brushes  here,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  made  by 
American  brush  manufacturers. 

I  find  also  a  clipping  in  reference  to  wages  of  English  brush 
makers,  which  are  much  lower  than  they  are  in  the  United  States* 
and  even  these  low  rates  of  wages  are  much  higher  than  those  paid 
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in  France,  while  the  Austrian  wages  and  German  wages  are  much 
lower  than  the  French  and  English.  The  Japanese  wages  to  brush 
workers  are  very  much  lower  than  in  any  other  part  or  the  world, 
and  as  you  know,  they  are  sending  to  the  United  States  now  some- 
thing over  25  per  centof  all  of  the  imported  brushes. 

If  you  think  it  advisable  to  file  this  letter  and  clippings,  please 
do  so. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Lew  C.  Hill. 


Exhibit  A. 

(Krom  Brooms,  BruRhcK,  and  Hand):  h.  Man-b.  IftOS.] 

Members  of  the  British  brush  trade  have  recently  made  a  move  in 
which  this  paper  thinks  American  brush  makers  would  do  well  to 
follow  their  example.  This  is  in  the  formation  of  the  British  Brush 
Manufacturers'  Association,  which  has  been  organized  within  the 
past  few  months.  Ernest  N.  Kent,  of  the  prominent  London  brush 
concern  of  G.  B.  Kent  &  Sons  (Limited),  is  president  of  the  new 
association,  A.  L.  Burrow  and  R.  W.  Chase  are  vice-presidents,  C. 
Hamilton  Watkins  is  honorary  treasurer,  and  T.  M.  Till,  secretary. 

Writing  of  the  association  under  date  January  31,  Mr.  Kent  says: 

Editor  Brooms,  Brushkr,  and  Handles  : 

It  will  probably  interest  your  readers  to  learu  that  an  association  has  just 
been  formed  of  the  brush  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I  inclose  you  the  rules  of  the  association,  which  explain  themselves.  These 
are  the  proposed  rules  as  put  before  the  meeting  by  a  provisional  committee 
appointed  to  draw  them  up,  and  they  were  carried  as  they  stand  with  one  slight 
alteration  (which  I  have  marked). 

Although  some  time  ago  there  was  a  society  of  master  brush  manufacturers 
in  this  country,  it  was  chiefly  composed  of  a  few  of  the  largest  makers,  and  its 
objects  were  principally  to  deal  with  disputes  with  workmen.  This  old  society 
ceased  to  exist,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  over  here  the  relations  between 
masters  and  men  in  our  trade  are  so  amicable,  and  no  meetings  have  been  held 
for  several  years. 

The  new  British  Brush  Manufacturers*  Association  has  sprung  Into  being 
from  no  thought  whatever  of  coming  trouble  with  workmen,  for,  to  use  tlie 
words  of  the  King's  speech  (slightly  altered),  "  Our  relations  with  our  employees 
continue  to  be  friendly ;"  but  you  will  observe  from  the  "  objects  "  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  there  are  other  matters  which  might  be  discussed  between  masters 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

If  you  have  any  such  association  of  the  trade  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I 
should  be  very  pleased  to  hear  of  it,  and  exchange  notes  at  any  time. 

Your  valuable  paper,  Brooms,  Brushes,  and  Handlop,  comes  regularly  to 
hand  each  month,  and  is  road  with  interest  by  yours  truly.  It  is  amusing  to 
note  how  airily  and  breezily  your  manufacturers  talk  of  their  trade  and  their 
doings  to  your  interviewers  or  correspondents.  Here  when  we  are  booming 
we  say  "We  mustn't  complain"  (and  we  sometimes  say  it  when  we  are  not). 
That  Is  about  as  much  as  one  brush  maker  hears  of  his  friendly  opponent's 
business. 

If  you  would  like  to  hear  a  word  about  the  business  of  my  company,  G.  B. 
Kent  &  Sons  (Limited),  I  will  tell  you  that  1JK)7  has  been  kinder  to  us  than 
three  or  four  of  its  predecessors,  and,  in  spite  of  a  mild  protection  of  only 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  demand  for  our  excellent  productions  l)y  your  hos- 
pitable country  shows  a  record  during  those  twelve  months. 

In  this  respect,  whether  the  palm  goes  to  the  excellence  of  the  waret*  or  to 
the  push,  grit,  and  business  acuinen  of  our  very  good  friends,  Messrs.  McKesson 
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11%  RobbiiLS  of  New  York,  our  sole  agents.  Is  n  moot  iwlnt — but  we  are  both 
pleased. 
Wishing  your  iMiblicatlon  all  success,  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  B.  Kent  &  Sons  (Limitedq. 
Ernest  N.  Kent, 
President  British  Brush  Manufacturers*  Association, 

The  rules  of  the  new  association  are  here  given,  with  the  idea  that 
they  may  be  of  interest  to  American  brush  manufacturers  and  may 
perhaps  incline  them  to  "  go  and  do  likewise."    They  are  as  below : 

Name :  The  name  of  the  association  is  "  The  British  Brush  Manufacturers' 
Association." 

Offices:  The  offices  for  the  huslness  of  the  association  shall  be  situated  In 
Tendon. 

Objects:  The  objects  for  which  the  association  are  established  are : 

(o)  To  maintain  in  London  an  association  of  brush  manufacturers,  which 
will,  as  occasions  arise,  organize,  promote,  and  deal  with  all  matters  in  any 
way  affecting  the  Interests  of  the  members  of  this  association  and  the  brush 
trade  in  general. 

(6)  To  make  and  define  rules  and  regulations,  to  obtain  uniformity  In  wages 
and  customs  In  the  brush  trade,  and  to  establish  Just  and  equitable  principles 
therein. 

(c)  To  protect  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the  association 
and  trade  generally  upon  such  matters  as  disputes  with  workmen,  selling  prices, 
government  and  other  contracts,  Insurances,  legislation  and  arbitration,  the 
standardization  of  weights,  and  the  proper  description  and  marking  of  goods. 

(d)  To  establish  a  clearing  house  among  members  of  the  association  for  sur- 
plus raw  materials. 

(e)  To  collect  information  as  to  the  credit  and  standing  of  the  traders  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  association  and  to  assist  them  In  the  collection  of 
accounts  owing  to  them. 


Exhibit  B. 

wages  of  english  brush  makers  (august,  1907). 

R.  E.  Graves,  chief  home  office  factory  inspector  at  Birmingham, 
England,  gave  evidence  before  the  parliamentary  committee  on 
home  work,  and  in  reference  to  the  brush-making  industry  at  Bir- 
mingham he  said  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  this  trade,  and  home  work  was  decreasing.  The  only 
branch  of  the  trade  in  which  there  was  home  work  was  that  where 
pitch  pans  had  to  be  used.  The  wiring  was  not  done  by  hand.  He 
considered  this  was  a  sweated  trade,  especially  as  regards  the 
cheaper  classes  of  brushes."  The  pay  was  at  the  rate  of  5|  pence  to 
7  pence  i)er  1,000  holes,  and  it  took  a  worker  four  hours  to  do  1,000 
holes.  Most  of  the  home  workers  in  this  trade  were  men.  They 
had  to  buy  their  own  materials,  and  the  prices  of  these  had  pone  up 
40  or  50  per  cent.  In  the  French  polishing  a  man  could  earn  from 
10  to  12  shillings  per  week.^  The  prices  of  material  in  this  trade  had 
largely  increased.  He  had  been  told  of  a  case  where  a  man  and  his 
wife  earned  30  shillings  ($7.50)  a  week  between  them,  and  the  man 
said  that  twenty  years  ago  he  could  have  earned  that  amount  himself. 

«  wiring  brl8tleH  Into  brushes  In  the  Ignited  States  costs  three  to  four  times 
prices  named  herein. 

*  French  i)olishlnj;  workers  are  paid  in  the  llnitiHl  States  ^18  and  over  per 
week. 
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The  decrease  in  the  wages  was  due,  to  some  degree,  to  keener  com- 
petition. 

John  L.  Whtting-J.  J.  Adams  Company. 


BRIEF  FILED  BY  E.  B.  &  A.  C.  WHITING,  BUEUNOTON,  VT.,  EELA- 
TIVE  TO  FOREIGN  BEXJSH  STOCK  COMPETITION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Reprcsintatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen.  Inclosed  is  a  letter  from  E.  B.  &  A.  C.  Whitino: 
concerning  brush  stock,  which  contains  information  in  addition  to  the 
statement  which  I  presented  at  the  hearing,  together  with  a  circular 
from  Belgium  indicating  the  competition  which  they  receive  from 
abroad.  Mr.  Whiting  is  entirely  trustworth3%  and  I  fully  indon^ 
his  statements. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Albert  Clarke. 


December  1.  1908. 
Col.  Albert  Clarke,  Washinc/ton^  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Clarke:  I  am  glad  to  get  yours  of  November  30.  I 
appreciate  that  you  have  been  busy,  out  as  you  wrote  in  a  former 
letter  of  giving  me  pointers  for  a  brief,  and  I  did  not  hear  anything 
from  you,  I  was  afraid  you  might  have  been  taken  sick  and  that  the 
matter  would  go  by  default.  Am  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  in  the 
harness,  and  fully  realize  that  you  must  be  pretty  busy  there  during 
these  hearings.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  anything  in  the  papers 
in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  committee  Saturday,  at  which  time  I 
inferred  matters  of  interest,  particularly  to  us,  would  be  taken  up. 
and  I  am  glad  to  get  your  letter  giving  the  information  it  does. 

I  am  glad  also  to  learn  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  brush  makers 
getting  relief  by  an  increase  of  10  per  cent — from  40  to  50  per  cent- 
duty.    They  need  it. 

Now,  in  regard  to  tanipico,  etc.  The  wording  you  give,  "  Tampico, 
dressed,  assorted,  colored,  ready  for  the  brush  maker,"  would  hardly 
cover  the  ground  properly,  as  stock  could  be  sent  in  partially  manu- 
factured, not  ready  for  the  brush.  I  have  been  looking  over  some 
foreign  correspondence,  and  I  herewith  inclose  a  circular  from  H. 
Lecluy^e,  of  Antwerp,  dated  the  tSlst  of  May,  1907,  which  will  give 
you  something  of  an  idea  of  what  we  have  to  cont^d  with.  You  will 
note  that  he  does  not  quote  bassine  or  Palmyra  fiber,  or  Mexican 
fiber,  raw.  Probably  he  is  not  able  to  handle  them  in  the  crude 
state,  to  meet  the  American  market.  But,  going  farther  on  in  his 
circular,  you  will  see  that  he  has  Mexican  fiber  (that  is,  tampico  in  its 
different  grades)  and  unions  of  tampico,  bassine,  etc.,  and  the  differ- 
ent bases  all  quoted.  You  will  also  note  that  his  prices  are  per 
hundredweight  (112  pounds),  delivered  c.  i.  f.  American  seaport. 
They  are  offering  these  goods  lower  now  even  than  then,  but  they 
do  not  send  us  circulars,  as  they  have  got  on  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
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competitors.  So  we  only  see  these  circulars  once  in  a  while  through 
some  of  our  brush-maker  friends.  Perhaps  this  circular  may  give 
the  committee  a  better  idea  that  dressed  tampico  is  a  manufactured 
article.    There  are  infinite  varieties  and  grades  of  it. 

As  shown  in  my  former  letter,  these  German  and  Belgium  manu- 
facturers, with  their  cheap  labor,  are  putting  these  dressed  stocks 
into  this  country  more  and  more.  Especially  during  the  last  year 
or  two,  when  we  have  paid  our  labor  more,  has  this  trade  grown,  to 
our  detriment.  All  of  these  mixtures  of  Mexican  fiber  and  unions  of 
tampico,  bassine,  etc.,  come  into  competition  with  us.  We  used  to  be 
able  to  get  down  somewhere  near  their  prices,  but  since  the  advance 
in  the  cost  of  labor  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  found 
ourselves  unable  to  compete  with  these  people.  The  brush  makers 
are  getting  more  and  more  into  the  way  of  importing. 

Now,  as  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  I  think  these  fibers  should  be 
enumerated^  and  I  woula  suggest  the  following  as  covering  the  ground 
best :  Istle,  ixtle,  tampico  or  Mexican  fibers,  bass,  bassine,  palmyra,  and 
similar  vegetable  fibers,  when  they  have  been  dyed,  combed,  cut  up, 
mixed,  or  dressed  in  any  manner,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Istle,  ixtle,  tampico  or  Mexican  fiber  are  different  names  for  prac- 
tically one  kind  of  fiber.  Bass,  bassine,  palmyra,  etc.,  are  different 
names  for  another  class  of  fiber,  both  used  largely  in  brush  manufac- 
turing. There  are  a  good  many  different  kinds  of  basses  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes. 

I  should  want  this  clause  to  cover  pretty  strongly  the  vegetable 
fibers  which  are  prepared  in  any  way  beyond  the  crude  state,  because, 
as  stated  in  a  previous  letter,  of  the  danger  of  the  Mexicans  with  their 
cheap  labor  putting  this  stock  up  more  or  less  dressed. 

Now,  as  to  the  percentage  of  duty.  While  formerly  there  was  a 
good  margin  in  the  dressing  of  tampico,  of  late  years  the  competition 
in  this  country  has  been  so  strong  that  it  has  been  pretty  close  fig- 
uring, so  that  the  price  has  kept  down  to  a  very  narrow  margin. 
The  trade  is  limited.  Several  have  tried  it  (dressing  tampico)  and 
failed,  so  that  there  are  now  only  three  or  four  manufacturers  of 
vegetable  fiber  for  the  brush  trade  left  in  the  business,  and  the  only 
way  we  can  get  anything  out  of  it  is  to  do  a  big  volume  of  business. 
Now,  if  our  trade  is  cut  into  by  foreign  importations,  we  lose  ?o  much 
from  the  volume  of  business,  which  is  a  serious  loss  to  us;  and  for  this 
reason,  for  the  good  of  our  help  as  well  as  ourselves,  we  would  like  to 
see  the  duty  as  Targe  as  we  can  have  it.  We  do  not  think  45  per  cent 
is  excessive,  but  if  we  can  not  get  over  35  per  cent  we  will  have  to 
take  that,  and  it  may  be  that  it  is  best  not  to  ask  for  over  35  per  cent. 
You  can  better  judge  of  the  situation  than  we  can,  and  I  leave  it  with 
ou.  Simply  get  all  you  can,  for  we  need  it.  Between  the  prison 
abor  in  our  own  country  and  the  cheap  and  prison  labor  of  Germany 
and  Belgium  we  find  the  sledding  very  hard. 

I  hope  you  will  do  the  best  you  can,  and  that  your  efforts  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  interest  and  kindness,  I  remain. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B.  &  A.  C.  Whiting, 
By  A.  C.  Whiting. 


r. 
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Antwerp,  May  31^  19Q7, 
Messrs.  E.  B.  &  A.  C.  Whiting, 

Burlington. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  have  the  favor  to  oflfer  you  torday : 


Bristle  fiber,  ordinary  quality. 

Scraps  (split  bamboo) :     . 

Natural 

Dyed    (brown  color) 

Mexican  fibers,  dressed: 

Jaumave,  combed  in  pigtails — 

White 

Black 

Gray 

Jaumave,  single  drafted — 

White 

Black 

Gray 

Jaumave,  double  drafted — 

White 

Blnck 

Gray 

Tamplco,  combed  in  pigtails — 

White 

Black 

Gray 

Tamplco,  single  drafted — 

White 

Black 

Gray 

Tamplco,  double  drafted — 

White 

Black 

Gray 

Palma,  combed  In  pigtails — 

'      White 

Black 

Gray 

Patent  fiber  (glossfiber)  : 

Black ^ 

Gray . 

Unions,  tampico  and  bassine: 

Tamplco  white  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  combed  in'  pigtails. J 
Tamplco  white  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  combed  In  plgtalls.. 
Tampico  white  and  30  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  combed  in  pigtails— 
Tamplco  white  and  40  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  combed  in  plgtails__ 
Tamplco  white  and  50  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  combed  in  pigtails... 

Tamplco  white  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  single  drafted ^ 

Tamplco  white  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  single  drafted 

Tami)ico  white  and  30  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  single  drafted 

Tamplco  white  and  40  i>er  cent  bassine,  undyed,  single  drafted 

Tamplco  white  and  50  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  single  drafted . 

Tamplco  white  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tamplco  white  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tamplco  white  and  30  i)er  cent  bassine,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tamplco  white  and  40  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tampico  white  and  50  i)er  cent  bassine,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tamplco  white  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,   combed  in 

pigtails 
Tamplco 
pigtails 
Tami)lco 

pigtails. 
Tamplco 
pigtails 
Tamplco 
pigtails 


white 

and 

20 

per 

cent 

bassine, 

dyed 

black. 

combed 

in 

white 

and 

30 

per 

cent 

bassine, 

dyed 

black, 

codibed 

In 



white 

and 

40 

per 

cent 

bassine. 

dyed 

black, 

combed 

In 

white 

and 

50 

per 

cent 

bassine, 

dyed 

black. 

combed 

in 

«4.50 

4.Q0 
4.50 


9.00 
10.00 
10.50 

9.50 
10.50 
11.00 

10.00 
11.00 
11.50 

8.25 
9.25 
9.75 

8.75 

9.75 

10.25 

9.25 
10.25 
10.75 

8.50 

9.50 

10.50 

20.00 


8.76 


9.25 


9.75 


9.00 
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Unions,  tampico  and  bassine — Continued. 

Tampico  white  and  10  per  cent  bassiue,  dyed  black,  single  drafted— 
Tampico  wliite  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  blaclk^  single  draftea. 
Tampico  wbite  and  30  pt»r  cent  bassiue,  dyed  blacis,  single  drafted— 
Tampico  white  and  40  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  single  drafted. _ 
Tampico  white  and  50  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  single  drafted.. 
Tampico  white  and  10  per  cent  bassiue,  6yed  black,  double  drafted. 
Tampico  white  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  double  drafted. 
Tampico  white  and  30  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  double  drafted. 
Tampico  white  and  40  i)er  cent  bassiue,  dj-ed  black,  double  drafted. 
Tampico  white  and  50  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  double  drafted. 
Tampico  gray  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  combed  in  pigtails.. 
Tampico  gray  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  combed  in  pigtails.. 
'  Tampico  gray  and  30  i>er  cent  bassiue,  undyed,  combed  iu  pigtails.. 
Tampico  gray  and  40  per  cent  bassiue,  undyed,  combed  in  pigtails.. 
Tampico  gray  and  50  per  cent  bassiue,  undyed,  combed  in  pigtails.. 

Tampico  gray  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  single  drafted 

Tampico  gray  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  single  drafted 

Tampico  gray  and  30  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  single  drifted 

Tampico  gray  and  40  i)er  cent  bassiue,  undyed,  single  drafted 

Tampico  gray  and  50  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  single  drafted 

Tampico  gray  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tampico  gray  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tampico  gray  and  30  per  cent  baeslne,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tampico  gray  and  40  per  cent  bassine,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tampico  gray  and  50  per  cfent  banslne,  undyed,  double  drafted 

Tampico  gray  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  combed  In  pig- 
tails  

Tampico  gray  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  combed  In  pig- 
tails  

Tampico  gray  and  30  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  combed  in  pig- 
tails  

Tampico  gray  and  40  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  combed  in  pig- 
tails  

Tampico  gray  and  50  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  combed  in  pig- 
tails  

Tampico  gray  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  single  drafted. _ 
Tampico  gray  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  single  drafte<i_. 
Tampico  gray  and  30  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  single  drafted.. 
Tampico  gray  and  40  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  single  drafted.. 
Tampico  gray  and  50  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  single  drafted.. 
Tampico  gray  and  10  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  double  drafted-. 
Tampico  gray  and  20  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  double  drafted. 
Tampico  gray  and  30  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  double  drafted 
Tampico  gray  and  40  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  double  drafted 
Tampico  gray  and  50  per  cent  bassine,  dyed  black,  double  drafted 
Bass  and  unions: 

Bahia   bass,   dressed 

African  bass,  dressed 

Bassine,  good  current  quality 

Three-fourths  Bahla  bass,  one-fourth  African  bass 

One-half  Bahia  bass,  one-half  African  bass 

Three-fourths  Bahla  bass,  one-fourth  bassine,  good  current 

One-half  Bahla  bass,  one-half  bassine,  good  current 

One-half  Bahia  bass,  one-fourth  African,  one-fourth  bassiue,  good 

current 

Three-fourths  African  bass,  one-fourth  bassine,  good  current 

One-half  African  bass,  one-half  bassine,  good  current 

One-fourth  African  bass,  three-fourths  bassine,  good  current 

Three-fourths  bassine,  good  current:  one  fourth  scraps,  dyed 

One-half  bassine,  good  current;  one-half  scraps,  dyed 


$9.50 


10.00 


9.75 


10.25 


}  10. 75 


10.00 


;:1 


10.50 


11.00 


18.50 
8.50 
8.00 
14.50 
12.50 
14.40 
12.25 

12.40 
8.35 
8.25 
8.15 
6.40 
6.40 

Prices  to  be  understood  per  hundredweight,  or  112  pounds,  c.  i.  f.,  American 
seaports. 

Payment,  cash ;  1  per  cent  discount  against  documents. 

Awaiting  your  esteemed  orders,  I  remain,  dear  sirs, 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  LECLtnrsB. 
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HANLON  &  GOODMAN  GOIIFANY,  NEW  YOBK  CITT,  ASK  A  60  PEB 
CENT  DUTY  ON  BBUSEES  AND  FBEE  BBISTLES. 

New  York,  November  SOy  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  Schedule  N,  paragraphs  410  and  411, 
relating  to  the  duty  on  bristles  and  brushes,  we  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  facts  regarding  the  brush  industry  of  the  United 
States: 

First.  There  are  between  4,000  and  5,000  men  and  women  emP- 
ployed  making  brushes  in  the  United  States  and  between  500  and 
1,000  making  nandles,  ferrules,  nails,  tacks,  and  other  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  brushes.  Of  this  number,  at  least  60  per  cent 
are  engaged  in  making  small  and  inexpensive  brushes  on  which  the 
labor  and  American  material  figures  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
cost. 

Second.  In  our  factory  the  average  wage  of  males  is  $2.58  per  day ; 
females,  $1.23  per  day.    No  child  labor. 

Japanese  brush  factory  pays  males  50,  cents  per  day,  females  15 
cents  per  day,  children  5  cents  per  day. 

REPORT  ON   BRUSH   MAKING   IN   GERMANY. 

Brushes  are  made  principally  in  the  territory  surrounding  Chem- 
nitz. About  50  per  cent  of  the  brushes  are  made  in  factories  and  an 
equal  quantity  made  by  the  poorer  classes  in  farmhouses  and  small 
homes  in  and  around  the  city. 

The  plan  generally  followed  is  known  as  the  factor  system.  Men 
calling  themselves  factors  supply  the  home  brush  makers  with  a  stock, 
e^uch  as  bone,  wooden  parts,  and  bristles.  After  the  brushes  have 
been  made  from  the  raw  material  thoy  are  returned  to  the  factor, 
who  pays  the  maker  for  the  labor. 

Brush  makers  in  Germany  (Nuremberg,  Brandenburg,  Schonheide, 
and  Todtman)  earn  7  to  10  marks  ($1.68  to  $2.40)  each  per  week.  In 
some  instances  the  earnings  are  as  low  as  4  to  5  marks  (96  cents  to 
$1.20)  or  5.76  marks  ($1.88),  but  such  instances  are  rare. 

Families  compelling  the  children  to  assist  them  in  the  manufacture 
of  brushes  earn  from  22  to  27  marks  ($4.28  to  $6.48)  per  week. 
Workers  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  brushes  earn  as 
much  as  80  marks  ($7.20)  per  week.  (Extract  from  the  Imperial 
German  Labor  Bulletin,  February,  1906,  p.  122.) 

Third.  The  bristles  used  in  tho-e  brushes  are  entirely  foreign,  as 
American  bristles  are  not  adapted  for  this  class  of  work. 

Under  the  present  tariff  (par.  411)  the  American  brush  manufac- 
turer is  obliged  to  pay  7^  cents  specific  duty  per  pound.  This 
amounts,  on  the  2J-incli  Chinese  bristles,  to  nearly  47  per  cent;  on  2J- 
inch,  about  84  per  cent ;  on  8-inch,  nearly  27  per  cent. 

Fourth.  The  total  importation  of  bristles  from  July  1,  1906,  to 
July  1,  1007,  was  3,483,941  pounds,  of  which  1,159,487  pounds  were 
Chinese  bristles,  or  about  one-third  of  the  entire  importation. 

Statistics  show  that  from  July  1, 1896,  to  July  Ij  1897,  only  108,335 
pounds  of  Chinese  bristles  were  imported,  showing  an  increase  of 
over  1,000,000  pounds  in  ten  years. 
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Fifth.  One-third  of  the  Chinese  bristles  impor^^ed  are  2^  inches  in 
len^h,  having  an  average  value  in  China  of  16  cents  per  pound,  on 
which  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  equal  to  about  47  per  cent. 

Sixth.  The  manufactured  brushes  from  which  this  size  alone  are 
made  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people,  and  the  other 
lengths  up  to  4  inches  a  great  many  more. 

Seventh.  In  1890  Japan  exported  less  than  $1,000  and  in  1907  over 
$400,000  worth  of  brushes  to  the  United  States,  an  increase  of  over 
4,000  per  cent  in  seventeen  years,  and  they  are  just  commencing  to 
export  paint  and  varnish  brushCvS. 

Eighth.  The  total  importation  of  brushes,  on  which  the  duty  is 
now  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  was:  July  1,  1897,  to  July  1,  1898j 
$745,267;  and  July  1,  1907,  to  July  1,  1908,  $1,648,:]  10— more  than 
doubled  in  ten  years,  owing  to  free  bristles  and  cheap  labor  enjoyed 
by  foreign  manufacturers. 

Ninth.  Reasons  why  American  bristles  require  no  protection: 
(1)  In  recent  years  the  quantity  of  domestic  bristles  has  gradually 
grown  less  and  less,  on  account  of  the  killing  of  the  hog  when  it  is 
very  young.  Before  this  it  is  fed  up  and  fattened  artificially,  so  as 
to  make  its  flesh  very  tender.  This  of  course  does  not  permit  its 
hair  to  grow  either  long  or  strong.  It  is  consequently  short  and 
weak,  measuring  in  the  most  cases  from  1 J  to  8  inches  in  length.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  has  a  merit  of  its  own,  presumablv  brought  on 
by  climatic  conditions,  which  make  the  hair,  in  spite  of  its  thinness, 
quite  flexible  and  liveljr,  and  useful  for  valuable  purposes  on  account 
of  this  particular  distmction.  In  addition  to  this  comes  the  impor- 
tant point,  its  lightness  and  weight. 

Any  bristle  coming  from  abroad  in  the  same  length  and  quite  as 
thin  would  be  utterly  useless  for  the  same  purpose.  Consequently 
American  bristles  no  longer  require  any  protection,  as  they  stand  on 
their  own  merits  and  have  no  competitor,  and  will  command  the  same 
price  without  a  tariff  as  they  do  with  one. 

(2)  The  quantity  of  the  American  bristle,  on  account  of  the  early 
killing  process,  has  so  diminished  that  the  value  of  its  whole  product 
does  not  nearly  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  imported  bristle,  and 
can  not  therefore  be  placed  as  a  protection  to  a  home-grown  product. 
In  reality  it  is  to  be  classed  only  as  a  waste  in  the  hog-killing  indus- 
try, if  you  consider  that  the  value  of  the  bristles  on  each  killed  hog  is 
only  from  1  to  2  cents  per  head.  Neither  is  it  to  be  classed  as  an  in- 
dustry, for  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  its  preparation,  dress- 
ing, etc.,  do  not  equal  the  number  of  hands  employed  in  one  brush 
factory  of  moderate  size. 

The  revenue  from  bristles  is  of  the  most  insignificant  nature  com- 
pared to  other  revenue-producing  articles.  Nevertheless  the  7^  cents 
per  pound  specific  duty  is  a  great  handicap  in  the  brush  industry 
of  our  country,  and  if  it  is  to  expand,  bristles  should  be  free  and  man- 
ufactured brushes  be  protected  by  a  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  to 
help  place  the  American  manufacturers  on  a  footing  with  foreign 
ones  exporting  brushes  into  the  United  States. 

In  closing  we  beg  to  state  we  are  a  corporation,  incorporated  imder 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  no  agreement  with  anv 
competitor  regarding  the  production  of  brushes  or  the  prices  at  which 
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they  shall  be  sold,  and  that  we  know  of  no  such  combination  of  man- 
ufacturers in  the  United  States. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Hanlon  &  Goodman  Company, 
Ernest  B.  Wright,  President 


BUTTON  FORMS. 

AMEBIGAN  BBAID  MAiniFACTUBEKS  ASK  FOB  HIOEEB  DVTT  FOR 
BUTTON  FOBMS  OF  MOHAIB  AND  OTHEB  MATEBIAIS. 

New  York  City,  December  /,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  Button  forms :  Lastings,  mohair,  cloth,  silk,  or  other 
manufactures  of  cloth,  woven  or  made  m  patterns  of  such  size,  shape, 
or  form,  or  cut  in  such  manner  as  to  be  fit  for  buttons  exclusively, 
ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A\e  recommend  that  this  paragraph  be  stricken  out.  It  permits 
the  importation  of  the  various  manuiactured  articles  therein  enumer- 
ated at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than  provided  for  in  other  schedules 
of  this  act  for  the  same  article^. 

At  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  assessed  in  this  paragraph 
it  is  impossible  for  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  witn  the 
foreign  manufacturer  of  these  articles,  and  not  only  deprives  hun  of 
any  protection  whatsoever,  but  prohibitively  discriminates  against 
him  oy  the  duty  which  is  imposed  on  the  various  yarns  of  which 
these  articles  are  made. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  braid  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

Henry  W.  Sghloss,  President. 


CARTRIDGES. 

THE  VNION  METALLIC  CABTBIDOE  COMPANY,  BBIDOEPOBT, 
CONN.,  STATES  THAT  THEBE  IS  NO  MONOPOLY  IN  THE  MANV- 
FACTVBE  OF  AMMUNITION. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  December  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C» 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  just  been  called  to  extracts  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  your  committee  by  Messrs.  Von  Lengerke  & 
Detmold,  of  New  York  City,  upon  the  subject  of  what  thejr  claim  to 
bo  excessive  duties  on  ammunition  and  other  goods  in  their  line  of 
business.  The  said  letter  contains  so  many  incorrect  and  exaggerated 
statements  that  we  dasire  to  at  once  put  before  your  committee  the 
following  facts:  ' 

1.  Messrs.  Von  Lengerke  &  Detmold  is  a  small  firm  doing  a  retail 
business  in    firearms,  ammunition,  sporting    goods,  fishing   tackle. 
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cameras,  etc.  It  has  several  foreign  agencies  lor  goods  in  its  line 
and  in  self-interest  is  evidently  desiring  to  increase  its  foreign  con- 
nections and  affiliations  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  desire 
upon  a  large  and  important  American  industry. 

2.  Present  taiiff  duties  on  cartridges  are  not  prohibitory,  as  shown 
bv  the  yearly  importation  for  the  i)ast  five  years,  averaging  from 
$100,000  to  $150,000  per  annum. 

3.  There  is  no  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  American 
ammunition,  neither  is  there  any  combination  or  association  of  manu- 
facturers, and  there  has  been  no  such  association  for  a  considerable 
period. 

4.  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  has  no  connection  or 
moneyed  interest  whatsoever  in  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Com- 
pany, neither  has  it  any  connection  or  moneyed  interest  in  any  other 
manufactory  of  ammunition. 

5.  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  has  no  business  rela- 
tions or  understandings  with  The  Peters  Cartridge  Company,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, but  on  the  contrary,  The  Peters  Cartridge  Companv  is  an 
active  competitor  and  is  not  obliged  to  conform  to  any  nxed  prices 
and  terms,  but,  being  strictly  independent,  markets  its  product  at  its 
own  prices  and  upon  its  own  terms. 

6.  There  are  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  the  following 
manufacturers  of  ammunition  between  whom,  so  far  as  we  are  in- 
formed, there  exist  no  relations  other  than  those  of  active  com- 
petitors : 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  The 
Peters  Cartridge  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  United  States  Car- 
tridge Company,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Western  Cartridge  Company,  East 
Alton^  111. ;  National  Cartridge  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Robin  Hood 
Cartridge  Company,  Swanton,  Vt.;  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

The  customers  of  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  are  not 
required  to  sign  agreements  of  any  kind  or  character,  neither  have 
they  been  for  a  long  period.  The  profit  to  merchants  on  this  product 
is  arranged  by  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  through  the 
payment  of  reasonable  commissions  at  stated  periods,  this  being  the 
popular  and  usual  method  of  marketing  trade-marked  goods  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  the  only  method  found  whereby  merchants  are  safe- 
guarded against  ruinous  local  competition. 

7.  The  statement  that  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company  and 
the  Winche.st<n'  Repeating  Arms  Company  turn  out  more  amniuni- 
tion  than  all  the  ammunition  manufacturers  of  England,  Germany, 
and  France  is  wholly  incorrect. 

8.  The  statement  that  American  manufacturers  of  ammunition 
employ  machinery  equal  in  efficiency  to  that  used  in  other  countries  is 
doubtless  true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  labor  in  the  United  States, 
which  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  ammunition, 
is  better  paid  by  at  least  100  per  cent  than  similar  labor  in  Europe, 
resulting  in  the  production  of  ammunition  of  the  highest  quality,  but 
at  correspondingly  greater  cost. 

9.  Foreign  ammunition  is  sold  in  Europe,  South  and  Central 
America,  and  other  countries  in  quantities  far  greater  than  is  Ameri- 
can ammunition,  the  foreign  product  being  manufactured  at  a  much 
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less  cost  on  account  of  cheaper  materials  of  all  kinds,  especially  lead, 
and  of  cheaper  labor. 

10.  American  ammunition  is  sold  only  in  foreign  countries  where 
American  firearms  are  used  and  where  superior  ammunition  made  ex- 
pressly for  them  is  appreciated,  but  invariably  at  much  higher  prices 
than  ammunition  made  in  Europe.  This  statement  is  proven  by  the 
value  of  American  ammunition  exported  to  foreign  countries  not 
exceeding  in  value  from  5  to  8  per  cent  of  that  sold  in  this  country. 

11.  Prices  of  American  ammunition  are  not  excessive;  neither  are 
they  unduly  enhanced  because  of  the  present  tariff,  which  fact  is 
well  known  by  those  most  familiar  with  the  line  of  manufacture. 
We  know  of  no  other  line  employing  so  large  capital  and  skill  where 
actual  returns  are  less,  without  considering  the  not  infrequent  injuiT 
to  life  and  property  incident  to  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

12.  Ammunition  manufactured  by  The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge 
Company  is  sold  to  merchants  in  Canada,  and  has  been  for  a  long 
period,  at  exactly  the  same  prices  and  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  mer- 
chants in  the  United  States. 

13.  The  reference  made  to  special  brands  or  trade-marked  shotgun 
shells  covers  an  item  too  insignificant  to  mention,  except  to  say  that 
the  entire  value  of  these  goods  has  for  many  years  averaged  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars. 

14.  We  respectfully  submit  that  any  reduction  whatsoever  in  the 
tariff  on  ammunition  would  very  seriously  injure  American  manufac- 
turers of  this  commodity,  and  we  express  the  hope  that  no  change  will 
be  suggested  by  your  committee  without  full  investigation  of  what  the 
result  would  be. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Compant, 
William  J.  Brufp,  President. 


THE  TIHITED  STATES  CAETEIDGE  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY, 
STATES  THAT  IT  SELLS  ITS  GOODS  INDEPENDENTLY. 

New  York,  December  5,  1908. 
Committee  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  a  letter  has  been  presented  to  your 
committee  by  Messrs.  Von  Lengerke  &  Detmold,  of  this  city,  to  the 
effect  that  we,  as  manufacturers,  are  in  some  way  connected  with  or 
subservient  to  other  njanufacturers  in  this  line,  or  to  a  so-called  asso- 
ciation, and  that  this  is  one  of  the  arguments  used  for  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  goods  in  this  line. 

We  can  simply  say  in  regard  to  this  matter  that  the  United  States 
Cartridge  Company  sell  their  goods  independentlj'^  and  at  prices  that 
in  many  instances  are  more  favorable  to  the  purchaser  than  those  of 
some  other  manufacturei-s. 

The  cartridge  industry  is  an  important  one  to  those  interested  in  it. 
although  its  volume  is  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  many 
others.  However,  what  business  is  done  in  this  country  in  the  ammu- 
nition line  has  been  made  possible  only  by  means  of  a  reasonable 
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tariff,  which  if  reduced  would  certainly  retard  if  not  entirely  destroy 
a  business  that  has  taken  many  years  to  build  up. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope,  therefore,  that  your  committee,  in  consider- 
ing this  subject,  will  not  give  undue  importance  to  any  of  the  state- 
ments made  by  Messrs.  Von  Lengerke  &  Detmold,  which  is  a  foreign 
firm,  or  rather  is  composed  of  Germans  whose  interests  are  prof  or- 
eign,  and  who  would  evidently  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  such 
rcKiuction  in  the  tariff  as  woula  enable  them  to  import  heavily  in  this 
line  and  become  an  important  factor,  which  they  are  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Yours,  truly,  United  States  Cartridge  Co., 

U.  T.  HuxGERFORD,  Agent, 


THE  WINCHESTEB  REPEATING  ASMS  COIIFANT,  NEW  HAVEN, 
CONN.,  FILES  STATEMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  AMMUNITION, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Decemher  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  request  has  been  made  on  your 
committee  for  alteration  of  the  present  tariff  on  cartrid^s,  and  we 
would  respectfully  request,  in  view  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  fair- 
ness of  the  present  tariff  schedule,  that  no  change  be  made. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  of  cartridges  is  in  a  far  better  position 
than  the  domestic  manufacturer  when  the  price  at  which  he  may 
obtain  labor  and  material  is  considered,  and  in  outlining  the  same 
we  would  respectfully  submit  the  following,  based  upon  $100  worth 
(factory  cost)  of  ammunition: 

This  $100  may  be  resolved  as  follows:  Labor,  $20;  material,  $80, 
including  lead  (33  per  cent),  $20.40;  powder  (30  per  cent),  $24; 
copper  (17  per  cent),  $13.G0:  sundries  (20  per  cent),  $16. 

Of  these  factors  the  continental  manufacturer  pays  for  labor  70 
per  cent  less  than  the  American  manufacturer,  or  $6;  for  lead,  30 
per  cent  less  than  the  American  manufacturer,  or  $18.48;  for  powder, 
25  per  cent  less  than  the  American  manufacturer,  or  $18.  The  other 
factors,  copper  and  sundries,  the  continental  manufacturer  purchases 
on  practically  the  same  basis  as  the  American  manufacturer,  viz, 
copper,  $13.G0;  sundries,  $16,  making  the  cost  to  the  continental 
manufacturer  $72.08.  To  the  cost  to  the  continental  manufacturer 
add  a  profit  of,  say,  12^  per  cent,  $9.01,  and  the  present  schedule  duty 
of  35  per  cent,  $28.38,  making  the  cost  of  the  goods,  duty  paid,  in 
New  York,  $109.47.  To  the  'American  manufacturer's  factory  cost  of 
$100  add  a  profit,  as  above  allowed  the  foreicrn  manufacturer,  of  12^ 
per  cent,  making  the  market  cost  $112.50;  this  gives  the  continental 
manufacturer  an  advantage  of  $3.03  over  the  American  manufac- 
turer, or  a  little  over  2J  per  cent  on  the  present  basis. 

In  the  above  the  figures  for  labor  are  taken  on  the  basis  of  operative 
labor  wa^es  in  Berlin,  the  figures  for  lead  from  recent  quotation^ 
(on  this  item  the  variation  has  even  been  far  greater)  for  powder  on 
the  basis  of  black  powder,  with  which  the  larger  proportion  of  ammu- 
nition is  loaded. 
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It  might  be  argued  that  the  basis  is  hardly  fair  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  foreign  ammunition  manufacturer  does  not  take  as  much 
advantage  of  automatic  labor-saving  machinery  as  does  the  domestic 
manufacturer.  This  argument,  whfle  it  might  have  held  a  few  years 
ago  will  not  hold  to-day,  and  that  the  figures  are  not  far  incorrect 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  when  he 
does  come  into  this  country  is  pleased  to  sell  his  goods  on  the  same 
or  lower  basis  than  those  of  the  domestic  manufacturer,  and  is  ap- 
parently satisfied  with  the  profit  which  he  so  obtains.  That  more 
of  these  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  do  not  reach  this  market  is  a 
matter  or  continual  surprise  to  us,  and  were  it  not  for  the  general 
belief  that  American  manufactures  in  these  lines  are  superior  to  the 
foreign  brands,  we  believe  that  larger  importations  would  result 
even  under  the  present  schedules. 
Very  respectfully, 

Winchester  Repeatinq  Arms  Co., 
Winchester  Bennett, 

Second  Vice-President 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  statement  by  Messrs. 
Von  Lengerke  &  Detmold,  of  New  York  Cit^,  filed  with  you,  we 
believe,  on  Saturday  last,  November  28,  and  m  justice  to  ourselves 
we  feel  that  we  must  bring  to  your  attention  some  glaring  inac- 
curacies in  that  statement,  which  was  doubtless  presented  as  the 
result  of  purely  personal  consideration  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Von 
Lengerke  &  Detmold,  who  are  agents  for  and  whose  business  is  chiefly 
in  the  sale  of  foreign  materials,  including  ammunition  and  guns,  and 
who  in  their  own  advertising  (see  copy  of  their  advertisement  on  the 
rear  cover  of  the  Sportsman's  Review,  issue  of  August  8, 1908,  inclosed) 
have  publicly  announced  that  they  are  the  sole  agents  in  this  country 
for  Mauser  guns  and  pistols,  Mannlicher  gims  and  pistols,  Francotte, 
and  KnockaT)out  guns.  The  first  two  of  the  items  above  mentioned 
are  of  German  manufacture;  the  Francotte  gun  bein^,  we  believe,  of 
French  manufacture,  and  the  Knockabout  an  English  gun.  These 
parties  have  never,  even  as  retailers,  done  a  large  business  in  domestic 
goods,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they,  so  far  as  this  company  is  con- 
cerned, have  received  the  best  prices  which  we  accord  to  any. 

That  the  tariff  duties  on  ammunition  have  practically  prohibited 
its  importation  we  rather  doubt,  as  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  imported ; 
and  where  so  imported  comes  on  the  niarket  at  a  price  lower  than 
that  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  largely  sold  in 
this  country  can  be  readily  explained  by  the  general  belief  that  but 
little  ammunition  of  foreign  manufacture  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
regular  domestic  grades. 

The  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company  manufactures  and  dis- 
tributes its  products  entirely  independent  of  any  corporation,  finn, 
or  individual,  and  we  know  of  no  such  control  or  collusion  as  the 
statements  of  Von  Lengerke  &  Detmold  would  indicate.    We  believe 
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there  are  in  this  country  some  eight  factories  manufacturing  ammu- 
nition, four  at  least  of  which  manufacture  a  very  complete  line  of 
goods;  and  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  these  concerns  are  all  manu- 
facturing and  marketing  their  goods  independently  of  and  without 
other  than  due  competitive  regard  to  each  other.  The  goods  of  these 
various  companies  are,  we  believe,  all  sold  by  the  respective  companies 
at  more  or  less  different  prices. 

While  the  volume  of  goods  marketed  by  this  company  is  undoubt- 
edly large,  it  has  recently  been  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
it  is  small  indeed  as  compared  to  the  output  of  European  factories; 
nor  is  it  surprising,  in  view  of  the  small  amount  of  game  remaining 
in  continental  Europe,  that  the  output  of  the  continental  factories 
is  comparatively  larger  in  military  ammunition  than  in  sporting 
ammunition. 

With  the  statement  that  labor-saving  machinery  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cartridges  is  nowhere  better  or  more  complete  than  in  this 
country  we  would  willingly  agree  in  general,  although  it  is  not 
always  so,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Arsenal  at  Frankford  has  recently  gone  abroad  to  purchase 
automatic  machinery  for  loading  ammunition ;  but  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing ammunition  is  very  thoroughly  developed  abroad,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  cheaper  labor  costs  (not  50  per  cent  of  the  labor 
cost  in  this  country)  the  continental  manufacturer  has  an  advantage 
for  which  no  amount  of  automatic  machinery  can  entirely  com- 
pensate. 

That  this  country  in  some  instances  markets  its  goods  in  foreign 
countries  at  a  lower  price  than  they  bring  in  this  country  is  admitted. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  many  instances  where  our  manufactures  are 
fairly  well  known  ;i  larger  price  is  demanded  for  them  abroad  than 
in  this  country;  and  where  the  export  prices  are  lower  than  the 
domestic  prices  it  can  invariably  be  shown  that  it  is  to  maintain  our 
identity  even  at  a  loss  in  foreign  markets,  where,  owing  to  foreign 
competition  or  unusual  import  duties,  we  would  be  completely  shut 
out  were  we  not  to  sacrifice  our  profit ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  preparing  ammunition  for  foreign 
shipment  takes  advantage  of  the  drawback  customs  arrangement  and 
uses  foreign  lead,  which,  drawback  being  considered,  can  usually  be 
purchased  at  30  per  cent  below  domestic  lead. 

Competition  amongst  American  manufacturers  in  our  lines  is  ex- 
tremely keen,  so  keen  that  it  renders  it  necessary  that  this  company 
should  not  only  employ  a  large  force  of  salesmen  and  exploiters,  but 
of  necessity  it  must  also  expend  large  sums  for  advertising  its  prod- 
uct; and  this  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  this  company  alone,  but 
similar  activity  is  noticeable  among  all  the  American  manufacturers, 
between  whom  there  is  the  stifTest  and  healthiest  kind  of  competition. 

As  to  the  undue  profit  which  it  is  claimed  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  been  making,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  net 
margin  of  profit  so  far  as  shot-shell  ammunition  is  concerned  has 
been  for  the  past  ten  years  less  than  10  per  cent ;  while  if  the  whole 
line  which  they  touch  upon  is  considered  (i.  e.,  shot-shell  ammunition, 
rifle  ammunition,  and  arms),  it  can  be  authoritatively  stated  that  the 
profits  to  this  company  for  the  past  three  years  have  been  less  than 
15  per  cent,  and  for  the  last  year  less  than  10  per  cent  on  net  sales — 
which  can  not  be  regarded  as  excessive  when  the  hazard  in  this  line 
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is  considered.  From  this  it  will  be  plain  to  see  how  seriously  even 
the  slightest  reduction  in  tariflf  upon  tnese  lines  would  affect  the  busi- 
ness of  this  concern  at  least.  This  concern  has  employed  for  the 
past  two  years  on  an  average  of  5,500  people,  who  receive  wages  about 
double  those  paid  abroad  tor  similar  employment. 

As  to  the  statement  concerning  the  complainants'  ability  to  pur- 
chase goods  in  Canada  at  prices  lower  than  can  be  obtained  in  this 
country,  we  would  state  that  our  prices  to  Canadian  customers  are 
identical  with  those  to  our  domestic  trade,  and  the  condition  referred 
to,  if  the  goods  mentioned  as  purchased  in  Canada  were  similar  in 
quality  to  those  regularly  on  the  market  in  this  country,  could  not 
have  obtained,  so  far  as  the  manufactures  of  this  company  are  con- 
cerned, at  any  rate,  in  the  experience  of  the  writer ;  nor  do  we  believe 
that  a  similar  purchase  could  be  engineered  to-day  with  regard  to 
goods  of  any  of  the  standard  ammunition  manufacturers  of  this 
country,  who  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  like  ourselves, 
make  but  one  quality  of  their  respective  brands. 

So  far  as  the  empty  paper  shot  shells  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany are  concerned,  it  can  be  shown  that  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  price  of  the  higher  grade  shells  (those  intended  for  use  with 
heavy  loads  of  smokeless  powder)  during  the  past  six  years,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  intermediate  grades  (those  intended  for  use  with 
moderate  loads  of  smokeless  powder) ;  while  the  grade  of  shells  in- 
tended for  use  with  black  powder  has  not  altered  in  price  in  more 
than  eight  years,  notwithstanding  greatly  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
material  during  that  period.  While  the  complainants  have  not 
favored  our  company  in  recent  years  with  their  business  in  empty 
paper  shot  shells,  they  could  have  purchased  such  goods  of  our  reg- 
ular manufacture  as  they  desired  from  this  company  at  no  greater 
price  than  we  charged  our  other  customers  purchasing  in  similar 
quantity. 

With  regard  to  American  arms  being  successfully  sold  in  Europe 
in  competition  with  European-made  arms,  we  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  arms  manufactured  by  this  company  are 
marketed  in  Europe  to  but  a  limited  extent,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  foreign  market  is  flooded  with  lower  priced  arms,  such  as  are 
now  largely  imported  into  this  country.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  no 
arms  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  us  are  made  in  Europe,  which 
would  undoubtedly  account  for  our  sales,  as  in  many  instances  the 
lever-action  form  of  repeating  arm  is  preferred  by  the  user  to  the 
military  or  so-called  bolt  system. 

Whal  the  volume  of  the  complainants'  business  in  loading  paper 
shot  shells  (this  seems  to  be  their  chief  cause  for  complaint)  may 
have  been  we  can  not  definitely  state ;  but  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
business  it  must  have  been  comparatively  small.  This  company  is 
to-day  loading  over  a  million  and  a  half  rounds  per  day.  That  the 
complainants  lost  this  business  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  it 
is  considered  th^t  for  their  hand-loaded  ammunition,  put  up  in  a 
shell  identical  to  that  regularly  made  by  and  placed  upon  the  market 
by  the  manufacturer  in  loaded  forin — except  possibly  so  far  as  the 
trade-mark  is  concerned — they  attempted  to  obtain  from  $4  to  $5 
per  hundred  shells,  while  the  larger  regular  American  manufacturers 
placed  these  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  customer  at  from  $2.50  to  $2.75 
per  hundred.    In  the  infancy  of  the  shot  shell  loading  business  in  tfiis 
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country  their  customers  discovered  that  identically  the  same  goods, 
loaded  with  the  same  powders  with  equal  accuracy,  and  perhaps  of 
superior  finish,  could  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  at  from 
one-half  to  two-thirds  the  price  which  they  had  been  paying  the  com- 
plainants. Can  it  not  be  readily  understood  why  they  lost  their  trade, 
and  did  the  condition  which  caused  their  loss  of  trade  in  any  way 
work  a  hardship  on  the  American  public  ? 

In  closing,  and  to  explain  the  chief  cause  of  the  complainants'  posi- 
tion, we  would  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  publicly 
announce  that  they  are  sole  agents  for  a  number  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers; and  an  examination  of  their  stock  would  show  that  their 
other  lines  of  goods  of  foreign  manufacture  are  many  and  varied. 

We  believe  it  will  be  evident  to  you  that  the  complainants'  plea  is 
not  disinterested  and  is  prompted  by  purely  selfish  motives. 
Very  respectfully, 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
Winchester  Bennett, 

Second  Vice-President. 


Exhibit  A. 

[From  Sportsmen's  Review.] 

Sole  United  Statos  agents  for  the  only  genuine  Mauser.  Mauser  automatic 
pistols,  $27.50  net.  Has  stood  severe  government  test  more  successfully  than 
any  other  self-loading  arm.  One  hundred  and  twenty  shots  possible  within  one 
minute.  Sighted  to  1,000  yards,  extreme  range  a  mile.  Mauser  siwrting  rifles, 
7  mm.  and  8  mm.,  $45  to  $50. 

Sole  United  States  agents  for  Francotte  guns,  from  $80  to  $450  net.  Knock- 
about guns,  $60  net ;  with  ejector,  $85  net. 

United  States  agents:  The  Mannlicher  Schoenauer  featherweight  sporting 
rifle,  made  In  two  calibers — 6,5  m/m,  250  bore ;  9  m/m,  355  bore.  Price,  6,5  and 
9  m/m  without  telescope,  $75:  price,  6,5  and  9  m/m  with  telescoiie,  $125.  Von 
Lengerke  &  Detmold,  340  Fifth  avenue,  near  Thirty-fourth  street,  opposite  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


CLAY  TOBACCO  PIPES. 

CHAS.  KUETH  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  ASKS  RETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  DUTY  ON  CLAY  PIPES. 

New  York,  Novemher  .^4,  1008. 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Meaxs. 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  herewith  enter  our  protest  against  any  contem- 
plated reductions  in  the  rates  on  the  articles  which  we  manufacture, 
namely,  clay  pipes  for  smoking  tobacco,  and  we  advance  the  follow- 
ing arguments  to  support  our  protest: 

The  present  rate  of  15  cents  per  gross  on  clay  pipes  costing  40 
cents  or  less  per  gross  does  not  allow  us  to  compete  with  the  same 
articles  of  British,  Dutch,  and  German  manufacture,  as  the  importers 
can  undersell  us  to  the  extent  of  10  cents  per  gross,  which  is  a  large 
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difference  on  an  article  selling  at  55  to  60  cents  per  gross  wholesale. 
We  are  therefore  compelled  to  import  such  quantities  of  cheap  pipes 
which  we  need  for  the  wants  of  our  trade  in  order  to  make  good  our 
claim  that  we  carry  in  stock  all  kinds  of  clay  pipes.  If,  therefore, 
we  had  protection  to  the  extent  of  an  extra  10  cents  per  gross,  or  an 
import  rate  of  25  cents  per  gross,  we  could  make  these  cheap  goods 
right  here,  employ  American  labor  to  make  them,  and  pay  American 
wages  for  the  making  without  increasing  the  cost  of  the  articles  to 
the  smoker,  as  these  pipes  would  not  retail  for  more  than  1  cent 
apiece,  anyway. 

The  present  tariff  rate  on  the  better  grades  of  pipes,  50  cents  per 
gross  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  just  allows  us  to  compete  with 
goods  of  British  manufacture  only  for  the  reason  that  we  produce 
with  American  union  labor  an  article  which,  although  more  costly 
to  the  retailer,  is  better  in  quality  and  appearance  than  the  imported, 
and  also  more  durable. 

In  summing  up  we  ask  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  on  the  better 
grades  of  clay  pipes  be  maintained,  and  also  ask  you  to  consider  an 
increase  of  10  cents  per  gross  in  the  rate  of  tariff  on  the  cheap  grades, 
and  further  offer  for  your  consideration  the  following  facts : 

We  employ  about  50  hands  in  our  factory. 

We  pay  the  highest  rate  of  wages  to  our  employees  onpiecework. 

Our  representative,  Mr.  Charles  Kurth,  will  be  in  Washington  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  next  to  present  our  case  to  you  in  person,  and 
will  then  be  ready  to  give  you  any  further  detailed  information  which 
you  ask  for,  providing  you  grant  him  the  interview  which  we  here- 
with request. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Chas.  Kurth  Co. 


CLAY  TOBACCO  PIPE  MAKERS  ASK  AN  INCREASE  OP  10  CENTS 
PER  GROSS  ON  THEIR  PRODUCT. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908. 

CoMMirrEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  present  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  a  few  facts  of  interest  to  us  and  relative  to  our  industry  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  employed  as  clay  tobacco  pipe  makers 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  and  more,  and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  modes  of  manufacture. 

The  imported  article  with  which  we  compete  is  produced  in 
Europe  and  Canada  by  machines,  boys,  girls,  and  women,  who  work 
for  so  little  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  imports  is  insufficient  to 
reasonably  protect  our  industr^y^  and  offer  a  fair  remuneration  to  clay 
tobacco  pipe  makers  in  the  United  States. 

The  machine-made  pipes  which  are  sold  in  this  country  are  made 
in  Scotland  and  are  an  inferior  article  and  are  entirely  unsatisfactory 
to  the  home  market,  owing  to  the  demand  for  hand-made  pipes,  which 
have  many  decided  advantages  and  are  much  more  expensive  to  pro- 
duce than  machine-made  pipes.    Therefore  the  foreign  manufacturers 
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are  using  this  country  as  a  dumping  ground  for  their  cheap  and 
inferior  article. 

At  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  hearing  we  asked  for  a  specific  duty  of 
25  cents  on  all  common  tobacco  pipes  and  pipe  bowls  made  wholly 
of  clay,  but  were  not  recognized,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  a  manufacturer  who  represented  our  industry  at  that  time. 

Since  the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect  our  industry  has  gradually 
been  increasing  on  the  better  class  of  goods.  The  European  manu- 
facturers, however,  still  hold  the  market  in  this  coimtry  on  the  infe- 
rior class  of  goods,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  machine-made  pipes 
which  are  sent  to  this  country,  and  which  are,  under  the  present  rate 
of  duty,  more  profitable  to  the  dealer  to  handle,  as  they  can  be  pro- 
duced for  considerably  less  money  than  any  hand-made  pipes  made 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  because  of  the  extra  profit  many  pipe 
dealers  in  this  country  refuse  to  buy  the  American-made  article. 

We  are  positive  from  our  long  experience  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  is  not  sufficient  to  better  present  conditions  in  our  industry. 

In  advancing  the  rate  of  duty  on  common  clay  pipes  10  cents  per 
gross  the  cost  to  the  consumer  will  not  be  any  greater  than  at  present, 
as  this  small  advance  will  not  make  the  retail  price  any  higher  than 
1  cent,  the  present  price.  In  our  opinion  all  common  tobacco  pipes 
and  pipe  bowls  made  wholly  of  clay,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents 
per  gross,  should  pay  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  gross  specific  instead  of  15 
cents  specific,  ana  the  full  line  of  better  goods  wnich  are  at  present 
dutiable  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  gross  specific  and  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  should  be  50  cents  per  gross  specific  and  35  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  which,  if  granted,  would  give  the  Clay  Tobacco  Rpe  Makers' 
Union  of  America  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  labor. 

Before  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  effect  our  industry  was  pro- 
tected by  a  duty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  McKinley  tariff  made  the  duty  15  cents  per  gross  specific. 

The  Wilson  tariff  reduced  the  duty  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
forced  hundreds  of  our  workmen  out  of  the  industry. 

The  Dingley  tariff  put  the  duty  back  to  the  same  rate  of  the 
McKinley  tariff,  namely,  15  cents  per  gross  specific. 

With  all  these  changes  not  one  manufacturer  came  to  this  country 
to  start  pipe  making,  although  many  small  manufacturers  came  with 
that  intention,  but  after  becoming  acquainted  with  conditions  dropped 
the  idea  and  went  into  other  lines  of  business,  whiclK  gentlemen,  is  th.e 
best  argument  that  our  industry  has  never  been  sufficiently  protected. 
Respectfully, 

John  W.  Thomas,  Secretary. 


W.  C.  BANNEEMAN  AND  WORKMEN,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ALSO  ASK 
AN  INCREASE  OF  10  CENTS  PER  GROSS. 

New  York  City,  Decemher  i,  1008, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  I,  as  a  manufacturer  of  clay  pipes  and  employer  of 
men  in  that  business,  knowing  the  keen  competition  from  other  coun- 
tries abroad  and  the  small  wages  our  workmen  make  through  the 
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cheap  goods — i.  e.,  pipes  imported  from  Germany  and  Scotland  under 
the  present  low  tariff,  namely,  15  cents  per  gross  on  common  clay 
pipes,  while  we  are  paying  our  men  80  to  90, per  cent  more  for  making 
the  same  class  of  goods  here;  then,  their  wages  ar6  only  $8  to  $9  a 
week — 1.  with  my  employees,  respectfully  request  that  in  the  re- 
vision or  the  present  tariff  on  common  clay  pipes  you  will  so  use  your 
influence  as  to  have  the  tariff  raised  to  25  cents  per  gross,  specific 
duty.  The  advance  we  request  of  10  cents  more  on  the  gross  will 
not  affect  the  price  of  the  pipe  to  the  smoker,  as  it  is  simply  an  in- 
crease of  10  cents  on  144  pipes,  but  will  enable  us  to  pay  better  wages 
to  our  workmen;  it  will  also  enable  us  to  employ  a  number  of  men 
who  have  gone  out  of  the  trade  because  of  low  wages  and  the  high 
cost  of  livmg.  All  material  used  by  us  in  the  manufacture  of  clay 
smoking  pipes  is  the  product  of  this  country. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  respectfully  request  that  you  will  aid  us 
in  this  matter. 

Respectfully  submitted,  by  W.  C.  Bannerman  and  employees. 

W.  C.  Bannerman, 
Tobacco  Clay  Pipe  Manufacturer. 


J.  W.  &  T.  T.  SMITH,  UNION  HUL,  N.  T.,  ITROE  AN  INCBEASE  IH 
DUTY  ON  CLAY  PIPES. 

Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  December  7, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wafihi?i(/ton^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  I  am  one  of  the  clay-pipe  manufacturers  that 
would  like  to  see  the  tariff  advanced  on  clay  pipes.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  compete  against  machine-made  goods  made  in  Scotland 
and  also  Germany.  The  cost  to  the  consumer  would  be  the  same,  and 
it  would  encourage  the  output  to  double  what  it  is  to-day  in  this 
country.  It  will  encourage  young  men  to  learn  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness if  we  are  protected.  We  would  like  to  have  an  advance  of  10 
or  15  cents  per  gross. 

Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and  that  we  may  reach  a 
satisfactory  result,  I  am. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  J.  W.  S^iith. 


COMPOSITION  COUNTERS  AND  POKER  CHIPS. 

THE  G.  H.  HARRIS  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N  .Y.,  WISHES  AN  IN- 
CREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  COMPOSITION  COUNTERS. 

Brooexyn,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Wa^fdngton^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  esteemed  favor 
of  November  29  we  desire  to  lay  before  your  honorable  conmiittee 
for  its  attention  the  necessity  of  placing  a  specific  tariff  upon  what 
are  now  known  as  composition  game  counters,  coming  chiefly  or 
wholly  from  Japan. 
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Our  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  explained  the  situation  regarding^ 
the  manufacture  and  importation  oi  these  game  counters. 

Our  best  advices  on  the  subject  from  those  resident  in  Japan,  and 
from  those  who  have  lived  there  and  understand  the  conditions,  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  same  man  who  makes  these  game  counters, 
under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same  tools  and  dies,  receives- 
in  Japanese  equivalent  about  25  cents  per  diem  and  the  hours  of 
labor  are  far  in  excess  of  ours,  our  basis  of  labor  being  on  that  of 
nine  hours,  and  the  average  earnings  of  the  employees  (males)  is 
$2.80  to  $3  per  day.  In  addition  to  this  labor,  there  are  many  female 
employees  engaged  in  the  finishing  process. 

The  Japanese,  as  you  are  well  aware,  ship  their  goods  entirely  in 
subsidized  steamship  lines,  getting  a  very  low  through  rate  to  the 
various  large  cities  of  the  country  from  their  shipping  points  in 
Japan. 

The  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  composi- 
tion game  counters,  where  imported,  come  into  this  country  as  free 
raw  materials;  therefore  the  basis  of  duty  to  be  computed  should 
be  the  difference  between  the  industrial  conditions  existing  in  Japan 
as  against  America,  the  mixing  of  these  composition  materials,, 
commonly  called  "  plastic  or  mineral  composition,  being  an  Ameri- 
can idea,  and  the  manufacture  of  game  counters,  or,  as  we  call  them,. 
*'  poker  chips,"  also  bein^  an  American  idea. 

The  investment  of  capital  in  ours  and  the  other  composition  manu- 
facturers of  poker  chips  will  amount  to  $250,000  to  $300,000,  on  which 
at  the  present  time  there  is  absolutely  no  return  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  largest  consumption  of  it  being  of  the  composition  cheaper 
grades  laiown  as  "  plain,  embossed,  and  fancy  engraved,"  all  of  which 
are  made  in  Japan,  and  their  importations  being  large  enough  and 
their  prices  sufficiently  below  the  American  manufacturer  to  use  up 
the  consumption  of  these  game  counters,  all  of  which  would  be  used 
and  bought  here  in  this  country  if  this  competition  did  not  exist  under 
the  present  unclassified  tariff. 

In  the  humble  opinion  of  the  other  manufacturers  and  ourselves: 
the  duty  should  lie  between  50  and  60  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value,  in 
order  to  give  the  American  manufacturer  and  the  laborer  that  pro- 
tection that  he  is  entitled  to,  and  will  give  him  the  business  taken 
away  from  him  by  this  Japanese  importation ;  and  will  also  give  the 
manufacturer  an  opportunity  to  reemploy  the  large  number  of  hands, 
formerlv  employed  in  this  industry,  and  m  their  train  the  large  num- 
ber of  female  employees. 

We  hope  that  your  honorable  committee  will  fully  consider  and 
weigh  carefully  the  representations  made  by  us,  and  that  they  will 
insert  into  their  revised  tariff,  under  the  heading  of  "  Miscellaneous 
manufactured  articles,"  a  paragraph  on  game  counters  largely  com- 
posed of  shellac  and  clays,  commonly  known  as  "  plastic  or  mineral 
composition  game  counters,"  at  a  specified  duty  of  50  to  60  per  cent. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  Japanese  shall  be  barred  from  offering  their 
goods  in  our  market,  but  we  wish  a  duty  placed  between  the  figures 
named,  in  order  that  there  may  be  equality  in  the  asking  price  of  the 
American  and  Japanese  manufacture. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  G.  H.  Harris  Company, 
G.  H.  Harris,  Secretary, 
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CORKS,  CORK  BARK,  AND  CORKSCREWS. 

CHABLES  D£  WITT  &  CO.,  BALTIMOBE,  HD.,  WBITE  BELATIYE  TO 
PBIGES  OF  COBESCBEWS  FOB  EXPOBT. 

Baltimore,  December  )8, 1908. 
•Chairman  Payne, 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Cork  bark  for  manufacturing  purposes,  which  is  now 
admitted  free,  should  carry  a  duty,  as  all  tapered  corks  made  in 
Europe  are  practically  excluded,  owing  to  the  duty  of  23  cents  per 
pound,  hence  the  Government  loses  thereby;  and  straight  or  hand- 
-cut  corks  now  carry  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound,  and  the  only  reason 
these  are  imported,  is  because  some  buyers  prefer  the  Spanish  hand- 
cut  corks,  which  are  not  cut  in  America.  What  the  Government 
should  have  would  be  more  revenue  on  cork  bark,  or  else  admit 
tapered  corks  at  10  cents  per  pound  duty  instead  of  25  cents. 

We  understand  the  tariff  question,  we  think;  the  manufacturers 
here  want  high  tariffs,  the  importers  here  want  low  tariffs,  we  don't 
•care  anything  about  the  tariff,  but  what  we  are  writing  are  the  facts, 
and  the  writer,  Charles  De  Witt,  is  willing  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee if  requested  to  do  so,  and  give  any  information  that  he  can. 

Apropos  of  steel  wire,  etc.  We  inclose  a  corkscrew.  This  corkscrew 
we  are  buying  from  the  manufacturer  whose  invoice  we  inclose,  and 
jou  will  note  that  he  charges  us  S^  cents  per  gross.  W^e  can  buy  the 
same  corkscrew,  made  by  the  Rockwell  (jlough  Company,  of  Alton, 
N.  H.,  at  5^  cents  per  gross  for  export  only ;  that  is  to  say  the  house 
'of  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  New  York  (jobbers),  offered  these  cork- 
screws at  5^  cents  per  gross  for  export  onlv,  or  60  per  cent  less  than 
home  price  of  the  trust,  and  these  were  made  by  the  same  firm,  Rock- 
well (jlough  Company,  of  Alton,  N.  H.  What  we  are  giving  you  are 
facts,  as  you  will  notice  by  inclosures. 

These  corkscrews  are  sold  in  this  country  by  the  combine  at  8h  cents 
per  gross  and  shipped  abroad  at  5^  cents. 

Please  return  inclosures. 
Truly,  yours, 

Charles  De  Witt  &  Co., 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Machine  and  Hand  Out  Corks. 


ExHmiT  A. 

New  York,  August  22, 190^. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  made  with  Messrs.  Charles  De  Witt  & 
Co.,  of  Baltimore,  in  regard  to  their  order  for  10,000  gross  of  wire 
-corkscrews : 

Messrs.  Charles  De  Witt  &  Co.  will  either  take  delivery  of  5,600 
gross  of  corkscrews,  subject  to  approval  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Semler,  to 
he  exported  to  Germany  and  imported  again  to  Baltimore,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  5  J  cents  per  gross,  plus  freight  both  ways,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, an  additional  5  per  cent  commission.  In  case  this  proposition 
is  not  accepted,  Messrs.  Charles  De  Witt  &  Co.  to  be  indemnified  to 
the  amount  $100 ;  the  order  to  be  off. 

Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co. 
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Exhibit  B. 

New  York,  Augmt  5, 190/f, 
Messrs.  Chaiules  De  Witt  &  Co., 

Baltimore^  Md. 
Gentle3ien  :  We  have  your  favor  of  July  29  inquiring  about  the 
delivery  of  the  10,000  gross  of  corkscrews. 

We  have  communicated  with  the  manufacturer  by  letter  and  wire 
and  expect  to  be  able  to  advise  you  in  a  day  or  two. 
Yours,  truly, 

^  Geo.  Borgfeldt  &  Co. 


Exhibit  C. 

August  8, 1907. 
Sold  to  Charles  De  Witt  &  Co.,  address,  Baltimore,  Md.    Terms, 
ten  days'  sight  draft.    Shipped  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

2,703  gross  B.  bronzed  cork  rings,  $0.08i $229. 75 

Completes  order  January  16, 1907. 

C.  T.  Williamson  Wire  Novelty  Co. 


Exhibit  D. 

Baltimore,  December  10^  1908. 
Mr.  Reinhard  Schwabe, 

Gerresheim  hei  Dxisseldorf^  Germany, 

Dear  Sir:  We  thank  you  for  yours  of  November  28,  and,  as  you 
say,  the  import  duty  (which  is  entirely  too  excessive  on  these  little 
corkscrews)  would  prevent  anybody  in  this  country  from  buying  any 
abroad.  Your  price  is  all  right  of  5^  cents  per  gross,  but  if  you  will 
add  about  60  per  cent  duty  they  would  cost  8^  cents.  The  wire  or 
f teel  trust  here  sell  these  corkscrews  in  this  country  to  the  consumer 
at  8^  cents  per  gross,  and  for  export  they  meet  ypur  price  of  5^  cents 
and  ship  goods  from  here  to  England;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  sell 
their  corkscrews  in  your  country  at  your  price,  and  in  this  country  60 
per  cent  higher. 

Our  tariff  committee  is  now  working  on  this  question,  but  we  don't 
anticipate  any  relief  on  the  tariff  matter ;  and,  looking  at  the  matter 
pecuniarily,  we  care  nothing  about  it.  As  we  are  both  jobbers  and 
importers,  the  tariff  question  doesn't  bother  us.  If  we  manufactured 
goods  here,  we  would  want  the  tariff  100  per  cent,  so  as  to  shut  out 
competition.  If  we  imported  goods  manufactured  outside  of  this 
country,  we  would  want  the  tariff  lowered,  so  we  could  fill  our  pockets 
with  money.  And  this  tariff  question,  Mr.  Schwabe,  appears  to  be  an 
individual,  peculiar  question.  The  view  that  we  are  giving  you  is 
unbiased;  the  masses  and  the  farmers  (and  everything  comes  out  of 
the  ground)  are  slaughtered  in  this  tariff  question.  Carnegie  would 
never  have  given  away  libraries  had  tariff  not  been  in  his  favor,  and 
the  writer  voted  for  Mr.  Taft. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken,  we  remain. 
Truly  yours, 

Charles  De  Witt  &  Co., 
Chas.  De  Witt. 
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CORKS  AND  CORK  BARK. 

PEBDINAND  OTTTMANN  &  CO.,  NEW  YORE  CITY,  FILE  SITFPLE- 
HENTAL  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  COBKS. 

y  New  York,  November  28^  1908. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Hause  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  interest  of  the  cork  industry  and  in  justice  to 
all,  I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  conditions : 

The  tariff  on  manufactured  cofks  is  divided  into  four  schedules. 

The  duty  on  corks  cut  into  squares  and  cubes  is  8  cents  per  pound, 
whereas  the  raw  material  is  free  of  duty.  There  is  so  heavy  a  penalty 
on  the  mere  cutting  up  of  the  bark  into  squares  that  no  manuracturer 
in  this  country  can  profitably  import  them,  as  shown  by  the  total 
imports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  which  amounted  to  $133 
in  value,  on  which  duty  to  the  amount  of  $17.36  was  collected. 
This  item,  therefore,  may  safely  be  eliminated  as  anyone  manufac- 
turing corks  in  this  country  could  not  possibly  pay  such  an  impost 
and  compete  with  the  free  raw  material.  The  difference  in  labor  for 
the  mere  cutting  up  of  raw  material  between  the  cost  of  labor  in 
Spain  and  the  United  States  would  not  be  more  than  half  of  the 
amount  which  the  present  tariff  assesses  as  duty. 

The  second  schedule  is  for  corks  three-fourths  inch  or  less  in 
diameter  which  pay  25  cents  per  pound  duty.  In  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1907,  the  quantity  imported  was  91,591  pounds,  with  a  value 
of  $54,413,  on  which  duties  to  the  extent  of  $22,897  were  levied,  an 
average  of  42  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

This  heavy  tax  has  operated  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  the 
•cheap  and  medium  grades  of  corks,  commonly  known  as  "  tapered 
<!orks,"  of  which  very  large  quantities  are  consumed  in  this  country 
and  which,  under  the  present  tariff  schedules,  can  not  be  imported  be- 
■cause  the  tariff  on  some  of  the  sizes  and  grades  required  run  from  60 
to  200  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  result  has  been  that  while  the  raw 
material  is  free  of  duty,  the  manufacturing  of  this  class  of  corks 
has  been  confined  to  a  large  extent  to  one  large  factory,  and  as  their 
product  is  turned  out  by  automatic  machinery,  as  compared  with  the 
hand  labor  in  p]urope,^  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  such  difference  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  this 
country  and  Europe  as  is  represented  by  the  tariff  of  from  60  to  200 
per  cent  on  these  particular  goods.  The  consequence  has  been  that 
the  imports  in  this  schedule  have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  comparatively  small  requirements  of  such  consumers  as  demand 
only  the  very  highest  grade  of  goods,  which  the  American  manu- 
facturer, owing  to  the  entirely  automatic  nature  of  his  manufactur- 
ing, can  not  produce  as  against  the  hand  labor  of  Europe. 

The  third  item  in  the  schedule  is  on  corks  over  three-fourths  inch 
in  diameter,  on  which  a  dutv  of  15  cents  per  pound  is  imposed.  This 
schedule  showed  imports  of  2,186,088  pounds,  valued  at  $1,489,448, 
upon  which  duties  amounting  to  $327,913  were  collected  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1007,  showing  an  average  of  22  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  high  average  price  per  pound  of  the  imports  in  this  schedule 
.shows  clearly  that  these  imports  were  confined  largely  to  the  higher- 
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priced  wine  and  whisky  corks,  as  well  as  to  cork  disks  or  washers, 
which  are  used  in  large  quantites  in  the  manufacture  of  patent  bottle 
stoppers  used  on  all  carbonated  as  well  as  still  liquids,  and  which 
have  in  recent  years  become  a  household  article  and  necessity. 

The  wine  and  whisky  corks  are  being  manufactured  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  country  by  machines,  and  again  the  same  proposition 
confronts  us  as  on  the  smaller  tapered  corks — that  a  large  volume  of 
business  and  large  revenues  are  lost  to  the  Government  because  the 
raw  material  is  entered  free.  The  goods  are  manufactured  by  ma- 
chinery, althoi^h  sold  as  hand-cyt  corks,  and  the  product  being  mar- 
keted by  practically  one  concern,  the  tariff  affords  them  a  protection 
which  on  the  cheaper  and  medium  grades  varies  from  60  to  100  per 
cent,  which,  considering  the  mechanical  labor  used  in  this  country 
as  against  the  hand  labor  in  Europe,  is  clearly  exorbitant. 

The  disks  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  are  used  in  very 
large  quantities,  consumption  of  which  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish,  are  assessed  at- 15  cents  per  pound.  It  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  imports  that  the  largest  manufacturer  in  this  country,  and  the 
one  who  controls  practically  the  entire  business  in  corks  in  the  United 
States,  is  compelled  to  import  these  disks  from  Europe  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  mechanical  labor  which  gives  him  the  advantage  on 
the  wine  and  whisky  corks  and  on  the  smaller  taper  corks  can  not 
possibly  give  him  the  advantage  despite  the  high  tariff  that  he  secures 
in  the  other  schedules.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  washers  are 
so  thin  that  they  must  be  specially  well  assorted  to  prevent  the 
leakage  of  the  liquid  through  the  pores  of  the  cork,  and  our  American 
labor  (girls  in  this  instance)  is  too  intelligent,  too  quick,  too  ambi- 
tious to  be  tied  down  to  so  tedious  and  so  nerve-racking  an  industry 
as  the  sorting  out  by  hand  of  the  required  quality  that  is  demanded 
in  this  product. 

A  very  pat  illustration  of  this  fact  is  one  that  I  can  cite  from 
my  own  experience,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  firms  which 
I  represent  in  Europe  of  these  very  cork  disks.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate our  business  here  we  induced  this  manufacturer  to  establish  a 
plant  for  us  in  this  country,  and  just  about  a  year  ago  they  decided 
to  make  this  attempt.  They  had  the  advantage  of  the  best  me- 
chanical engineers  who  had  installed  their  concededly  perfect  plant 
on  the  other  side;  they  had  the  advantage  of  the  head  of  the  firm, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  capable  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  were 
very  confident  from  investigations  that  we  had  made  that  the  duty 
of  15  cents  per  pound  was  more  than  ample  to  cover  the  difference 
in  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  Europe.  They  gave  the 
experiment  a  full  year's  trial,  and  after  having,  at  a  great  cost, 
equipped  a  perfect  plant  in  one  of  the  largest  floor  spaces  used  for 
such  purpose  in  this  country,  at  the  Bush  Terminal  factories,  after 
having  equipped  it  with  the  perfected  machinery  imported  from  the 
other  side  and  the  most  approved  electric  motor  power  which  could 
be  secured  in  this  country,  they  were  compelled  after  one  year's  trial 
to  dismantle  this  plant  and  go  back  to  Europe  because  they  found 
that  the  American  labor  could  not  be  trained  to  do  the  very  peculiar 
work  which  is  required  on  this  particular  article. 

The  children  from  birth  over  there  are  trained  in  this  industry, 
and  from  the  time  they  toddle  around  they  become  accustomed  to 
handling  of  corks.    The  sorting  of  these  goods  is  so  trying  to  the 
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untrained  eye,  and  the  labor  in  itself  is  so  tedious  that  our  experience 
is,  of  the  labor  we  had  engaged  when  our  factory  was  first  started 
here  a  year  ago,  there  was  3  per  cent  left  when  the  factory  was  finally 
dismantled ;  m  other  words,  there  had  been  such  continuous  changes 
that  at  the  end  of  one  year  only  3  per  cent  of  the  original  organiza- 
tion in  that  department  remained.  Our  experience  m  Europe,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  that  labor  of  this  kind  shows  a  2  per  cent  loss 
at  the  end  of  the  year;  in  other  words,  at  the  end  of  the  same  3'^ear 
in  our  European  factory  we  had  the  same  equipment  of  girls  for  this 
labor,  with  the  exception  of  only  ^  per  cent,  that  #«re  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

Given  all  these  elements,  does  it  not  seem  futile  to  levy  a  tax  of  15 
cents  per  pound  on  a  material  which  can  not  be  produced  in  this 
country  and  the  import  of  which  could  surely  be  increased  if  the 
duty  were  lowered? 

I,  therefore,  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire  schedule  with 
reference  to  corks  could  be  reduced  profitably  to  the  Government, 
because  it  would  increase  imports  in  certain  lines,  whereas  the 
American  manufacturer  could  at  the  same  time  be  amply  protected 
by  levj'ing  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  corks  three-fourths  inch 
or  less  in  diameter,  and  of  9  cents  per  pound  on  corks  over  three- 
fourths  inch  in  diameter. 

The  only  other  item  in  this  schedule  is  "  other  manufactures  of 
cork,"  on  which  a  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  levied  in  this  schedule.  The 
items  are  somewhat  numerous,  but  there  is  one  particular  item 
which  to  my  knowledge  is  not  and  can  not  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  is  cork  paper  in  thin  sheets,  which  is  used  to  consider- 
able extent,  and  the  consumption  of  which  could  be  materially 
increased  if  a  reduction  in  duty  were  to  prevail,  and  as  there  is  no 
American  manufacturer  of  this  material  that  can  claim  that  he  is 
producing  it,  I  believe  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  increase  the  import  of  this  material,  whiSi  I  believe  could 
be  done  largely  if  the  duty  were  reduced  to  15  per  cent 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ferdinand  Gutmann  &  Co., 
Ferdinand  Gutmann,  President. 


THE    CENTTTRY   CORK   COMPANY,    NEW   YORK    CITY,    ASK    AK 
INCREASE  OF  DITTY  ON  CORK  DISKS  OR  WASHERS. 

New  York,  December  2, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Respecting  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  in  the  interest  of  domestic  manufacturers  of 
corks  the  duty  on  cork  disks  or  washers  such  as  are  used  for  crown 
corks  and  similar  stoppers,  should  be  placed  at  not  less  than  25  cents 
per  pound,  instead  oi  15  cents  per  pound,  as  under  the  present  tariff. 
The  making  of  such  stoppers  as  we  have  referred  to  is  practically 
a  monopoly  of  one  manufacturer  in  this  country,  whose  supply  of 
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such  cork  disks  is  secured  from  a  factory  operated  entirely  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  these  cork  disks  for  the  manufacturing  of  the 
stoppers  referred  to.  This  factory,  located  in  Spain,  employs,  we 
beheve,  a  lar^r  number  of  people  in  producing  these  cork  disks  than 
are  employed  in  all  of  the  cork  lactories  of  the  United  States  combined, 
and  the  present  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  the  domestic  manufac- 
turer to  compete  with  these  imported  cork  disks. 

Crown  corKs  have  to  a  very  great  extent  displaced  the  old-stvle  cork 
stoppers  formerly  in  use,  and  under  present  conditions  the  qomestic 
manufacturer  has  not  even  the  opportunity  to  supply  the  cork  disks 
which  are  a  part  of  the  crown  corks  referred  to. 

Cork  waste. — ^This  material,  which  is  a  by-product  accumulated  in 
the  manufacturing  of  cork  stoppers,  is  used  almost  entirely  in  the 
manufacturing  of  linoleum,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  admitted 
free  of  duty  the  domestic  manufacturer  can  not  secure  the  price  to 
which  he  should  be  justly  entitled  for  the  cork  waste  which  he  accu- 
mulates in  his  manufacturing. 

We  respectfully  point  out  to  you  the  fact  that,  on  an  average,  from 
66  per  cent  to  76  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  cork  bark  used  in 
manufacturing  in  a  cork  factory  becomes  waste  material,  and  must 
be  disposed  of  by  the  manufacturer  of  corks  to  reasonably  good  ad- 
vantage if  he  wishes  to  show  any  favorable  results  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  all  manufacturers  of  corks 
depend  mainly  on  the  simi  which  they  realize  for  their  cork  waste  to 
show  any  profit  whatever  in  their  manufacturing.  We  respectfully 
suggest  that  cork  waste,^which  is  accumulated  in  the  manufacturing 
of  corks,  is  not  a  raw  material,  but  is  really  cork  wood  partly  manu- 
factured. This  cork  waste  is  ^ound  into  small  particles  in  preparing 
it  for  use  in  the  manufacturing  of  linoleum  and  similar  products, 
whereas  if  the  cork  bark  in  the  original  form  were  used  for  the  pur- 

Eose  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  it  into  small  pieces  before  it  could 
e  subjected  to  the  grinding  process.  This  we  explain  to  confirm  our 
contention  that  cork  waste  is  a  partly  manufactured  article  of  cork, 
and  in  justice  to  domestic  manufacturers  of  corks  who  depend  on  the 
sale  of  their  waste  to  conduct  their  business  to  advantage,  we  respect- 
fully suggest  that  there  should  be  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $5  per  ton 
on  this  material. 
Eespectfully  submitted.  Century  Cork  Company, 

Oscar  Heyman,  President, 

THE  NATIONAL  COEK  COMPANY,  BEOOKLYN,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  SPECIFIC 
DUTIES  ON  COEK  SPECIALTIES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  2. 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CTiairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  your  attention  to  our  views  on  the  question  of 
tariff  on  cork  manufoctured  and  partly  manufactured. 

Under  the  present  rate  of  duty  the  importation  of  corks  has  in- 
creased from  $463,740  in  1897  to  $1,704,030  in  1907,  or  an  increase  of 
228  per  cent,  and  equaling  about  one-third  the  total  consumption  in 
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this  country,  while  the  increase  in  cork  bark  or  raw  material  during 
the  same  period  was  about  $1,000,000,  or  approximately  78  per  cent 
•increase. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  increased  importation  of  manufactured 
corks  is  made  us  of  cork  disks  or  caps  which  can  not  be  manufac- 
tured here  at  the  cost  of  imported  ones,  as  they  are  so  thin  and  light 
(weighing  about  11  gross  to  the  pound)  the  present  rate  of  duty 
is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  home  manufacturer,  which  is  also 
the  ca^  with  many  other  manufactured  corks,  as  the  wage  scale  in 
Spain  is  about  one- fourth  of  the  wages  paid  the  cork  workers  in  this 
country,  and  the  competition  among  the  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try, of  whom  there  are  about  twenty,  is  very  keen. 

We  beg  to  offer  a  list  of  our  views  on  corks  and  respectfully  ad- 
vocate a  change  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duty  on  specialties  such 
as  seine  corks,  cork  insoles,  cork  paper,  life-preserver  block,  etc. : 

Per  lb. 

Ck)rks  over  f-inch  diameter  large  end |0.15 

Corks  less  tban   }  inch .25 

Cork  bar  cut  into  cubes  or  squares .08 

Life-preserver  blocks .Oli 

Cork  insoles .05 

Seine  corks i .03 

Pipe  covering  and  insulating  boards .01 

Ground  cork .OOi 

Artificial  cork .06 

Manufactures  of  artificial  cork .12 

Cork  paper 1.25 

Cap  corks  or  disks,  all  sizes .  28 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  earnest  consideration,  we  are, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

National  Cork  Company. 
D.  Sutherland,  Jr. 


THE  PADDOCK  COBE  COMPANY,  BBOOELYN,  N  .Y.,  STTOOESTS  A 
SCHEDTTLE  OF  BATES  FOB  HAinJFACTTJBES  OF  COBK. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  1?,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  greatly  worried  over  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  tariff.  A  reduction  of  the  present  rate  of  duty  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  the  entire  cork  industry  of  this  country  and  the  throw- 
ing out  of  employment  of  many  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
corks. 

The  introduction  of  patented  stopper  devices  has  during  the  past 
ten  years  revolutionizea  the  entire  cork  business.  Ten  years  ago  the 
average  value  per  gross  of  production  was  between  35  cents  and  40 
cents.  To-day  it  is  not  over  15  cents  to  20  cents.  This  reduction  of 
value  is  due  to  the  universal  adoption  by  the  trade  of  the  Crown, 
Phoenix,  and  other  patented  stoppers,  and  there  is  left  at  present  for 
the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  nothing  practically  but  the 
so-called  druggists'  or  tapered  corks,  cork  disks,  and  cork  specialties. 
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During  this  period,  in  which  the  value  of  the  finished  product  has 
been  more  than  cut  in  half,  the  Wages  to  the  operators  have  increased 
from  25  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  male  operators  receiving  to-day  from 
$12  to  $15  per  week,  as  against  $9  to  $12  per  week  ten  years  ago ;  girl 
operators,  sorters,  from  $5  to  $8  per  week,  as  against  $i.50  to  $6  per 
week  in  1897 ;  tapering  machine  feeders,  from  ^.50  to  $5,  as  against 
$3  in  1897.    Thus  the  actual  cost  of  production  is  more  than  doubled. 

The  European  manufacturers  have  the  advantage  over  us  in  many 
ways,  owing  to  cheap  labor,  in  some  instances  one  day's  pay  of  our 
average  wage  being  equal  to  two  or  three  days'  pay  in  Europe.  They 
can  make  many  of  the  smaller-sized  tapered  corks  out  of  scrap,  ma- 
terial that  it  would  not  pay  us  to  manufacture.  Besides,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  cork-cutting  machinerjr,  they  are  enabled  to  secure  the 
same  daily  i)roduction  per  man  as  in  this  country. 

Ocean  freights  are  also  a  great  handicap.  The  foreign  manufac- 
turer only  has  to  pay  on  the  finished  product,  while  we  have  to  pay  on 
the  raw  material,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  which  is  cork 
chips,  shavings,  and  scrap,  formerly  called  "  waste,"  which  lias  a  value 
of  about  only  1  cent  a  pound. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  only  equalized,  approximately,  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost  as  it  was  at  the  time  the  Dingley  tariff  was  adopted. 
It  is  insuiBcient  to-day. 

We  ask,  therefore,  that  at  least  on  the  kind  of  cork  and  manufac- 
tures of  cork  on  which  the  present  duty  is  so  low  as  to  allow  yearly 
increasing  quantities  to  be  imported,  a  sufficient  advance  be  made  to 
overcome  this  anomaly.  We  suggest  that  a  specific  duty  be  adopted 
throughout  to  prevent  fraud  and  undervaluation. 

Per  pound. 
Cork  dlBks  —J $0.  25 

We  suggest  that  these  disks  be  classified  separately  as  corks,  as 
they  have  taken  the  place  of  corks,  aud  are  being  used  as  such. 
They  can  not  at  present  be  manufactured  in  this  country  in  com- 
petition with  the  foreign  article.  If  they  could,  it  would  procure 
profitable  employment  for  thousands  of  American  workmen. 
Manufactured  corks,  over  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  measured 

at  larger  end .  15 

Manufactured  corks,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  and  less  in  diameter, 

measured  at  larger  end .25 

Cork  bark,  cut  Into  squares  or  quarters,  formerly  called  cubes .  08 

Cork  paper  or  split  cork,  thinner  than  100  to  the  inch 1, 26 

Granulated  cork _, .  OOi 

Cork  chips,  shavings,  or  scrap,  formerly  called  "waste" .0(H 

Years  ago  this  was  really  waste.  To-day  It  is  gathered  by  spe- 
cially made  machinery,  kept  scrupulously  clean,  separated  from  all 
foreign  material  and  large  pieces,  entailing  much  labor  and  expense 
in  order  to  keep  it  properly  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  lin- 
oleum, cork  insulation,  etc.,  etc. 

We  ask  that  the  above  schedule  of  rates  be  adopted.  They  are  but 
suflicient  to  equalize  the  difference  between  foreign  and  domestic 
labor.  We  also  ask  your  serious  consideration  for  a  duty  on  cork 
scrap  (waste).  Formerly  it  was  not  considered  of  great  value — to- 
day it  is  the  principal  source  of  income,  with  some  factories  its  value 
exceeds  their  net  income. 

Very  respectfully,  Paddock  Cork  Co. 

J.  T.  DiNGEE,  President. 
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PHILADELPHIA  CORK  MANTTFACTUBERS  ITBOE  BETElfTIOH  OF 
PBESEirr  DITTIES  ON  MANITFACTTJBED  COBKS. 

PHiLADEiiPHiA,  Pa.,  Novcmber  30, 1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committbe, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
SiKS :  As  cork  manufacturers,  of  Philadelphia,  we  earnestly  appeal 
to  you  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  on  manufactured  corks. 
Our  reason  for  this  is  that  the  present  tariff  on  manufactured  corla 
is  not  higher  than  necessary  to  protect  the  industry  in  the  United 
States.  We  give  as  evidence  of  this  the  statistics  showing  the  in- 
crease of  the  value  of  the  importations  of  manufactured  corks  since 
the  enactment  of  this  law,  together  with  the  value  of  importations 
of  unmanufactured  cork  bark.  The  first  year  after  the  present  act 
became  law  the  importations  of  unmanufactured  bark  amounted  to 
$1,323,408,  and  of  manufactured  corks  $463,740.23;  whereas  in  1907 
the  value  of  the  importations  of  unmanufactured  cork  bark  was 
$2,358,873,  an  increase  less  than  80  per  cent,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  value  of  the  importations  of  manufactured  corks  was  $1,704,030, 
an  increase  of  almost  200  per  cent.  The  total  importations  we  esti- 
mate at  about  35  per  cent  of  the  consumption  in  the  United  States. 
Spain  levies  a  duty  of  half  a  cent  per  pound  on  unmanufactured 
cork  bark.  The  weekly  wages  paid  cork  workers  in  the  United  States 
averages  about  four  times  as  much  as  is  paid  for  the  same  labor  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.    Owing  to  this  difference  we  are  unable  to  com- 

gete  with  foreign  manufacturers  anywhere  except  in  the  United 
tates,  and  could  not  do  so  successfully  here  without  protection.  Our 
business  being  confined  entirely  to  the  United  States,  the  competition 
among  American  manufacturers  is  such  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  selling  prices,  not  excepting  the  year  1907,  and  are 
lower  now  than  they  were  in  1897.  The  total  output  of  corks  is  dis- 
tributed in  small  quantities  throughout  the  United  States. 

We  estimate  that  about  5,000  people  are  employed  in  this  industry 
in  the  United  States,  and  a  change  in  the  duty  would  undoubtedly 
necessitate  an  adjustment  of  wages  to  suit  the  conditions,  as  the  re- 
turns now  to  the  manufacturer  on  the  capital  invested  are  not  by 
any  means  large;  and  in  order  that  the  present  scale  of  wages  paid 
American  cork  workers  be  maintained  and  a  fair  return  on  the  money 
invested  by  the  manufacturer- may  be  had,  we  urge  upon  you  the 
importance  of  the  retention  of  the  present  duties  on  all  kmds  of  man- 
ufactured corks. 
Respectfully  submitted.  Justus  Brauer  &  Son,  (Inc.). 

J.  Geo.  Brueckmann  A  Son. 

Alfred  L.  Butz. 

A.  F.  Stot  &  Co. 


THE  CHICAGO  (HI.)  CORK  WORKS  COMPANY  PROTESTS  AGAINST 
ANY  REDirCTION  IN  DITTY  ON  CORKS. 

Chicago,  December  2,  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  G, 
Gentlemen:  Being  unable  to  appear  personally  at  the  hearing 
allowed  persons  interested  in  articles  shown  in  schedule  N  o-f  the 
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tariff  act  of  1897,  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  reduced 
rate  of  duty  on  corks  as  contained  in  paragraph  416. 

According  to  our  best  judgment,  the  existing  duties  are  not  higher 
than  necessary  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers  and  employees 
against  the  foreign  competition  we  are  compelled  to  meet.  Our  ma- 
terial comes  mostly  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  the  wages  paid 
working  people  are  about  one-third  or  less  than  paid  same  class  of 
workers  m  tnis  country. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the  wages  paid  cork  workers 
in  Chicago,  viz: 
Men: 

Cork-bark    sorters $13  to  $14 

Blockers 12  to    13 

Slicers 11  to    12 

Women    sorters 5  to      8 

We  trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  allowing  the  present  tariff  on 
corks  to  remain  as  it  is. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Chicago  Cork  Works  Company, 

S.  D.  Simpson,  President. 


THE  INTEBNATIONAL  CORE  COMPANY,  BBOOELYN,  N.  Y.,  THINKS 
AN  INCREASE  RATHER  THAN  A  DECREASE  OF  DUTY  IS  NECES- 
SARY. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  3,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  We  are  informed  that  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  reduce  the  present  tariff  rates  on  corks  and  cork  products,  and  we 
ask  that  you  consider  our  side  of  the  case  before  malcing  or  advocat- 
ing a  change  which  means  so  much  to  all  American  manufacturers  of 
corks. 

When  the  facts  are  considered,  we  are  confident  that  you  will  un- 
doubtedly decide  that,  if  anything,  there  should  be  an  increase  in 
many  cases.  Allow  us  to  submit  the  following  brief  review  of  condi- 
tions in  our  business : 

cork-bark   squares  or  cubes — MANUFAC'n:RED   CORKS   THREE-FOURTHS 

INCH    OR   LESS    IN    DIAMETER    OF    LARGE    END MANUFACTURED    CORKS 

LARGER   THAN    THREE-FOURTHS    INCH    IN    DIAMETER   OF   LARGE   END 

CORK  DISKS  ONE-EIGHTH  INCH  OR  LESS  IN  THICKNESS. 

The  present  duty  on  the  above  is  barely  sufficient  to  protect  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  and  any  decrease  will  make  it  impossible  for 
manufacturers  in  this  country  to  compete  with  the  imported  corks. 
However,  we  think  no  increase  of  duty  necessary  with  any  of  the 
above,  excepting  the  cork  disks  referred  to  above. 

These  cork  disks,  used  in  connection  with  a  tin  cap  or  shell,  have 
taken  the  place  of  ordinary  corks  to  a  very  large  extent.  The  change 
has  come  about  since  the  last  revision  of  the  tariff.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  condition,  which  explains  why  these  cork  disks  were  never  before 
given  serious  consideration. 
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Statistics  will  show  that  enormous  quantities  of  these  cork  disks 
are  imported — in  fact,  practically  all  that  are  used  in  this  country. 

Although  these  cork  disks  are  large  in  diameter,  about  l^V  inches, 
they  are  very  thin,  and  therefore  light  in  weight.  They  rightly  be- 
long in  the  class  with  ordinary  bottle  corks  of  three- fourths  inch  and 
less  in  diameter.  In  order  to  protect  the  American  manufacturers, 
as  was  originally  intended,  they  should  be  listed  separately  and 
charged  at  25  cents  per  pound. 

CORK    WASTE. 

On  account  of  the  changed  conditions  forcing  American  manu- 
facturers of  corks  to  devote  their  energies  almost  exclusively  to  the 
manufacture  of  corks  of  the  smaller  sizes,  which  have  a  very  small 
value,  the  manufacturer  looks  to  the  sale  of  his  cork  waste  almost 
exclusively  for  his  profits.  In  manufacturing  corks  from  60  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  cork  bark  is  "  waste,"  so  you  can  readily  understand 
the  importance  of  this  matter  to  a  manufacturer.  Cork  waste  is  now 
free  and  can  be  imported  to  such  advantage  that  the  value  of  domes- 
tic waste  is  continually  decreasing.  In  order  to  adequately  protect 
the  cork  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country  a  suiRcient  duty 
should  be  placed  on  imported  cork  waste  to  allow  manufacturers 
here  to  dispose  of  their  waste  at  the  same  price  as  formerly.  A 
charge  of  $5  per  gross  ton  would  be  enough. 

ARTIFICIAL   CORK   AND   PRODUCTS CORK    PAPER   AND    SPLTT    CORK CORK. 

FLOATS  FOR  NETS — CORK  INSOLES — CORK  FOR  LIFE-PRESERVERS  AND  LIFE 
BUOYSi 

We  do  not  manufacture  any  of  the  above  articles,  known  in  the 
trade  as  "  cork  specialties."  We  can  only  say  that  on  investigation 
with  a  view  to  manufacturing  some  of  these  cork  products  we  find 
that  the  importation  of  all  these  articles,  especially  cork  paper,  cork 
insoles,  and  life-preserver  blocks,  is  continually  increasing  and  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  American  manufacturers  to  compete. 
We  therefore  advocate  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  all  these  articles. 
All  the  above  is  respectfully  submitted  in  fuir  confidence  that  it 
will  have  your  best  attention,  for  which  we  thank  you. 
Yours,  most  respectfully. 

International  Cork  Company, 

John  Alberti,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


ftEOEOE  W.  LEE,  PEABODY,  MASS.,  OPPOSES  INCEEASE  OF  DUTY 
ON  CTTT  CORK  SOLES. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  December  2,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Gentlemen:  We  are  advised  that  there  is  before  you  a  petition 
from  the  Armstrong  Cork  Com})any  relative  to  the  duty  on  cut  cork 
soles,  in  which  they  make  the  claim  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  ad 
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valorem  on  a  price  of  88  cents  per  gross  is  not  sufficient,  and  urging 
the  placing  of  a  specific  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  same,  and  we 
would  like  to  present  for  your  consideration  a  few  facts  of  interest 
having  a  bearing  on  the  question.  We  are,  to  my  best  knowledge 
and  belief,  the  only  competitor  of  the  Armstrong  Cotk  Company  m 
this  line,  and  we  formerly  cut  our  own  cork  wood.  A  few  years  ago, 
Tvith  no  solicitation  on  our  part,  we  were  offered  imported  cut  soles 
at  88  cents  per  gross,  which  offer,  after  due  consideration,  we  accepted. 
This  price  we  consider  equitable  and  think  that  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company  must  have  so  considered  it,  as  they  also  bought  largely  at 
this  price,  and  discontinued,  we  presume,  because  they,  with  their 
larger  facility,  cut  them  cheaper. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  to-day  the  only  users  of  these 
soles,  and  that  the  imposing  of  this  excessive  duty  would  leave  the 
Armstrong  Cork  Company  a  monopohr,  we  think  that  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  present  duty  is  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  an 
industry  of  the  size  of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  which  has 
long  since  passed  its  infancy. 

Yours,  respectfully  Geokoe  W.  Lee. 


JOSE  TOREES,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
MENTS  RELATIVE  TO  CORE  SOLES. 

New  York,  Decemher  2.  1908, 
Committee  on  Waysi  and  Means, 

Washin</ton^  Z>.  0, 

Gentlemen  :  The  Armstrong  Cork  Company  has  made  a  petition 
to  your  committee  that  all  cork  articles  paying  now  ad  valorem  duties 
to  make  theip  pay  specific  duties.  I  am  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
Armstrong  Company,  provided  the  new  duties  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  duties  in  force  now. 

The  cost  in  Spain  of  cork  soles  as  presented  by  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company  is  erroneous,  as  your  committee  will  find  oUt  by  the 
inclosed  certified  invoices.  Notice  that  the  soles  I  import  are  con- 
signed goods  and  are  sold  here  at  exactly  the  same  prices  specified  in 
the  consular  invoices,  as  per  the  sworn  statement  inclosed  of  George 
W.  Lee,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  the  only  customer  I  sell  these  goods  in 
this  country. 

The  average  weight  of  cork  soles  as  imported  is  of  6^  pounds  per 
1  dozen  pairs  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  They  pay  about 
21  cents  duty  per  dozen  pairs.  If  you  put  the  duties  8  cents  per 
pound,  as  requested  by  the  Armstrong  Cork  Companv,  they  will  pay 
44  cents  per  dozen  pairs.  That  is  more  than  double  of  what  they 
pay  now.  This  rate  of  duties  will  be  prohibitory  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  derive  no  more  revenue  from  these  goods. 

These  cork  soles  are  used  by  poor  people,  who  will  have  to  stand 
the  raise  in  price.  The  equivalent  duties  should  be  4  cents  per 
pound  instead  of  8  cents,  or  else  no  more  cork  soles  will  be  imported 
into  this  country. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Jose  Torkes. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  December  2^  1908, 

Mr.  JOSB  TORBES. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  answering  your  letter  of  November  30,  1908,  this  is 
to  certify  that  I  have  been  for  several  years  and  am  still  buying  cut- 
cork  soles  from  Jose  Torres,  importing  the  same  from  Europe,  pay- 
ing 88  cents  for  men's  sizes  ana  82  for  women's  sizes,  subject  to  26 
pjer  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  that  any  increase  of  duty  would  prac- 
tically drive  me  from  business,  as  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  are 
reputed  to  control  the  corkwood  trade,  which  would  prevent  the  cut- 
ting to  advantage.  In  this  country  men's  sizes  are  sold  mostly,  about 
nine-tenths  meirs  to  one-tenth  women's  sizes  we  import. 
Yours,  truly, 

Geo.  W.  Lee. 


New  York,  December  3^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  address  you  this  correspondence  because  I  have 
faith  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  do  justice  to  a  citizen  of  your 
State.  I  can  furnish  you,  if  desired,  with  consular  invoices  dating 
back  to  1900.  Mr.  George  W.  Lee  can  not  manufacture  the  prime 
article  in  this  country,  because  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  cork  business 
in  general,  and  can  not  compete  in  any  way  with  the  powerful  cork 
trust  wearing  the  name  of  Armstrong  Cork  Company. 

I  trust  you  will  remember,  when  this  case  comes  up,  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  committee  to  the  injustice  of  raising  the  duties 
over  the  ones  of  the  present  tariff,  remembering  that  Armstrong  fig- 
ures are  entirely  wrong,  as  proven  by  my  consular  invoices,  filed  wi3i 
committee. 

The  Armstrong  Cork  Company  have  a  factory  in  Spain  and 
import  their  own  goods.  Thej  can  put  prices  to  suit  themselves  and 
deceive  your  committee.  Their  importations  •  )f  cork  soles  have  been 
very  small. 

Yours,  truly,  Jose  Torres. 


New  York,  December  15^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  0. 
Gentlemen  :  The  brief  submitted  by  the  Armstrong  Cork  Com- 

Eany,  which  appears  in  your  records,  dated  November  28,  1908,  is 
ill  of  errors  which  the  writer  wants  to  correct.  The  wages  paid  td 
the  cork  workers,  which  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  claims  are 
paid  in  the  United  States  and  Spain,  are  entirely  unreliable,  and  I 
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herewith  give  you  a  table,  and  your  committee  can  ascertain  whether 
I  or  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company  is  correct : 


Weekly  wagen  paid  cork  workers. 


United  States. 


Men: 

Cork-bark  sorters. 

Slicers 

Blockers 

Boys 

Women: 

Machine  operators 

Sorters 

Packers 


a  Hardly  any  employed. 


$12.00  to  $15.00 
9.00  to  11.00 
10.00  to 
6.00  to 


12.00 
6.00 


4.00  to 
6.00  to 
o.OO  to 


5.00 
7.00 
6.00 


Spain. 


S5.60  toS6.00 
2.50  to    4.00 
4. 00  and  5. 00 
(«) 

2.60  to    3.00 

2.40 

4.50  to  5.00 


The  Armstrong  Cork  Company  gave  your  committee  the  wagea 
paid  in  Seville,  Spain,  where  they  have  their  own  factory.  To  com- 
mence with,  Seville  is  not  a  manufacturing  center,  and  your  com- 
mittee can  easily  find  out  that  95  per  cent  of  the  corks  imported  in 
this  country  come  from  Cataluna,  where  the  cork  industry  is  situated. 
The  writer  can  appear  to  your  committee  and  swear  to  the  above 
facts.  He  can  also  give  you  sworn  affidavits  from  any  amount  of 
cork  factories  in  Spam. 

The  writer  is  the  largest  importer  of  corks  from  Spain  outside  of 
the  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company,  of  Baltimore.  He  operates  one 
factory  in  Palafrugell,  Spain,  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  therefore 
he  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  The  cork  inSustrv  in 
this  country  is  twice  as  much  protected  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  ir  the 
manufacturers  of  corks  do  not  make  money  it  is  on  account  of  the 
sreat  competition  they  make  each  other,  and  it  is  especially  due  to 
Sie  cork  trust  trying  to  put  their  competitors  out  of  th^  market 

If  your  committee,  to  satisfy  the  Armstrong  Cork  Company,  change 
the  schedule  of  corks  and  specialties  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner, 
the  Government  will  collect  no  revenue  hereafter  from  corks  or  arti- 
cles made  out  of  cork  wood,  and  the  consumer  will  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  cork  trust. 

Yours,  very  truly,     '  Jose  Torres. 


THE  NEWABE  (N.  J.)  CORE  WORES  WISHES  AN  INCREASE  OF 
DUTY  ON  CORE  WASHERS  AND  CORE  DISES. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  12,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  informed  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  legislature,  at  its  next  session,  to  revise  the  tariff  on  some 
manufactured  articles  of  cork,  also  cork  chips  and  shavings. 

As  we  represent  a  fair  percentage  of  the  industry  in  the  United 
States  depending  upon  a  home  market  for  our  goods,  we  respectfully 
submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  few  suggestions  and  reconi- 
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mendations  for  the  protection   of  the  cork  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States. 

We  respectfully  request  you  to  favorably  report  on  an  increase 
from  the  present  rate  of  15  cents  per  pound  to  25  cents  per  pound 
duty  on  cork  washers  and  cork  disks.  Our  reason  for  asking  this  in- 
crease of  10  cents  per  pound  is,  at  the  present  low  rate  we  are  unable 
to  manufacture  disks  and  washers  and  meet  foreign  competition; 
consequeiitly  we  lose  most  of  the  business  in  this  line  whicn  repre- 
sents thousands  of  dollars  per  year  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  increased  duty  we  will  be  able  to  successfully 
meet  this  competition. 

We  also  recommend  that  cork  chip?  and  shavings  be  removed  from 
the  free  list,  and  a  duty  of  $5  per  ton  placed  thereon.  Manufacturers 
of  corks  are  dependent  upon  disposing  of  this  branch  of  their  busi- 
ness, which  represents  a  great  portion  of  the  cork  industry,  and  at 
best  this  is  not  a  lucrative  one. 

We  trust  that  you  will  recommend  this  and  make  it  dutiable  as  per 
figure  asked,  and  we  know  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  us  all. 

The  present  duty  on  manufactured  corks  for  stopper  purposes  is 
satisfactory,  and  we  do  not  recommend  any  change.  In  reauesting 
these  changes,  we  do  so  for  the  protection  and  interest  of  the  cork 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States. 

Trusting  you  will  report  favorably  on  the  above  recommendations 
and  requests,  we  are. 

Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  Newark  Cork  Works  (Inc.). 
E.  C.  Browning. 


THE  R.  W.  M'CREADY  CORK  COMPANY,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ASK  PRO- 
TECTION FROM  SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  LABOR. 

Chicago,  December  5, 1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  reduction 
in  duty  on  corks,  Schedule  N,  paraghaph  416.     If  there  is  any  change 
at  all  it  should  be  higher  and  not  lower. 

To  prove  which  you  need  not  take  ours,  or  any  other  manufac- 
turer's word  for  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  importer's  on  the  other- 
All  cork,  whether  manufactured  or  unmanufacturedj  used  in  this 
country  is  imported,  therefore  the  government  statistics  on  the 
article  referrred  to  will  show  whether  the  present  rate  is  too  high  or 
too  low. 

In  1897,  when  the  present  act  went  into  effect,  the  importations 
were,  in  round  numbers : 

Cork  unmanufactured $1, 325, 000 

Cork  manufactured 465,000 

In  1907  importations  were: 

Cork   unmanufactured $2,360,000 

Cork  manufactured 1, 700, 000 
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The  above  figures  shov  that  unmanufactured  increased  only  78 
per  cent,  while  the  manufactured  increased  265  per  cent.  It  also 
shows  that  in  1897  the  proportions  were  to  the  whole,  unmanufac- 
tured, 74  per  centj  manufactured,  26  per  cent;  while  the  year  1907 
shows  the  proportions  to  the  whole  were,  unmanufactured,  58.2  per 
cent;  manufactured,  41.8  per  cent 

Now,  we  submit  that  these  figures  are  conclusive  in  themselves 
and  need  no  argument.  They  show  that  we  need  a  higher  and  not 
a  lower  schedule.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  compete  with  the  Spanish 
and  Portugese,  who  work  for  about  one-fourth  of  our  wage  and 
longer  hours  at  that. 

l^spectfully  submitted. 

The  R.  W.  McCbeady  Cork  Co.. 
E.  W.  McCready. 


THE   STANDARD   CORK   GOMPANT,   CHICAGO,   ILL.,   ASKS   THAT 
THERE  BE  NO  REDUCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  CORKS. 

Chicago,  December  4,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE  of  the 

House  of  Repkesentatives, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Understanding  there  is  to  be  a  public  hearing  allow- 
ing persons  interested  in  the  several  articles  shown  by  Schedule  N 
of  the  tariff  act,  1897,  and  being  unable  to  appear  personally  at  such 
a  hearing,  we  desire  to  enter  our  protest  against  a  reduced  rate  of 
duty  on  corks,  contained  in  paragraph  416. 

It  is  our  best  judgment  that  the  existing  duties  are  not  higher 
than  necessary  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer  and  employee 
against  the  foreign  competition  which  we  are  daily  meeting.  Our 
material  comes  ahnost  entirely  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  you 
well  know  the  wages  paid  to  working  people  are  about  one-third 
or  less  than  paid  to  same  class  of  workers  in  this  country,  which  run 
about  as  follows:  Cork  sorters,  $12.50  to  $15;  blockers,  $11  to  $13; 
slicers,  $10.50  to  $12 ;  women,  $4.50  to  $8. 

We  trust  you  will  see  the  necessity  for  allowing  the  present  tariff 
on  corks  to  remain  as  it  is,  for  we  can  honestly  say  that  if  the  duty 
be  reduced  we,  for  one,  will  be  compelled  to  retire  from  business. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Standard  Cork  Co., 
A.  W.  RiETz,  President. 


DRESSED  DOLLS. 

KAHN  &  MOSSBACHER,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASK  AN  INCREASE  OF 
DITTY  ON  DRESSED  DOLLS  AND  SIMILAR  ARTICLES. 

New  York,  November  27, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  G. 
Gentlemen  :  We  are  doll  outfitters.    This  industry,  though  in  its 
infancy  only,  is  a  steady  and  growing  one,  and  is  encouraged  by  the 
American  merchant. 

Speaking  of  ourselves,  we  employ  between  25  and  35  people  in 
our  place  of  business,  and  about  300  in  their  homes,  such  as  house- 
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wives  and  persons  who  are  physically  unable  to  work  elsewhere. 
These  people  do  all  our  hand  crochetting,  and  though  not  all  of  them 
depend  on  this  for  their  subsistence,  we  can  safely  say  that  the  major- 
ity of  them  do. 

Referring  to  the  manufacture  of  dolls'  dresses.  Most  of  these 
dresses  are  made  of  fabrics,  such  as  laces  and  embroideries,  material 
on  which  GO  per  cent  duty  has  been  paid,  and  as  we  employ  experi- 
enced help,  and  are  paying  ^ood  wages  for  such,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  compete  with  the  foreign  market. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  trade  that  are  using  this  class  of 
merchandise  are  buying  same  in  the.  home  market,  and  «ven  these 
import  most  of ^  their  dolls  already  dressed,  whereas  others,  not  only 
import  dressed  dolls  but  also  complete  ^ts  of  outfits  for  same,  on 
all  of  which  the  present  duty  is  35  per  cent. 

The  writer,  who  is  traveling,  selling  our  product,  has  convinced 
himself  that  some  outfits,  of  which  we  are  the  originators  as  to  style 
and  certain  marks  protected  by  patent  rights  of  the  United  States 
Patent  Office,  have  been  imitated  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  im- 
ported at  .a  price  much  lower  than  we  can  produce  same,  although  we 
do  not  claim  that  our  trade-mark  appears  thereon. 

The  trade  in  the  American  market,  as  well  as  Canadian,  prefer  our 
goods  to  the  foreign  product  (ours  being  of  better  make  and  improved 
m  every  detail).  They  are  encouraging  our  efforts  and  are  willing 
to  help  sustain  and  support  this  industry  at  home,  were. it  not  for  the 
difference  of  cost  to  them,  which  we  maintain  is  caused  by  the  differ- 
ence of  cost  in  production,  mainly  due  to  their  using  material  less  the 
60  per  cent  duty,  as  well  as  cheap  labor. 

We  therefore  ask  that  an  increase  of  duty  be  attached  to  this  class 
of  merchandise:  Dressed  dolls,  jointed  toy  animals,  and  outfits  of  every 
description  suitable  for  dressing  dolls  and  jointed  toy  animals.  "We 
would  further  advise  that  no  increase  of  duty  be  attached  to  un- 
dressed dolls,  as  there  is  no  such  industrv  of  this  particular  kind  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  The  only  doll  being  manufac- 
tured in  America  is  a  rag  or  rubber  doll. 

Feeling  confident  of  your  worthy  support,  we  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty of  laying  this  appeal  before  you. 

To  conclude,  we  will  be  only  too  willing  to  submit  samples  of  our 
product  and  further  arguments  to  aid  in  sustaining  this,  our  claim 
and  contention. 

Trusting  that  this  will  receive  your  kind  consideration,  and  thank- 
ing you  in  advance,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  L.  Kahn, 

Memher  of  the  /?rm  of 
Kahn  tfc  Mosshacher^  Doll  Ovifttters. 


EMERY  AND  EMERY  WHEELS. 

NORTON    COMPANY,    WORCESTER,    MASS.,    REGISTERS    ITS    AP- 
PROVAL  OF  A  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM  TARIFF. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Decerrhbev  14, 1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa.9hington^  D.  C. 
GENTLEivtEN :  The  present  rate  of  duty  on  emery  o:rains  and  emery 
manufactured,  ground,  pulverized,  or  refined  is  1  cent  per  pound. 
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Emery  ore  or  rock  as  it  is  taken  from  the  ground  is  on  the  free  list. 
The  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  applies  to  emery  or  corundmn  manu- 
factured, ground,  pulverized,  or  refined.  These  processes  consist  in 
crushing  tne  rock,  washing  same,  sometimes  roasting  it  with  the  object 
of  removing  the  impurities,  and  finally  grading  it  through  sieves  into 
imiform  sizes,  so  that  it  is  ready  for  use  in  loose  grain  grinding  or 
for  the  manufacture  of  grinding  wheels,  stones,  paper,  and  cloth. 

The  Norton  Company  is  interested  in  this  tariff  schedule,  as  it  is  a 
large  manufacturer  of  abrasive  grains.  We  are  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  an  artificial  abrasive,  alundum,  made  in  the  electric 
furnace  from  bauxite  at  Niagara  Falls.  This  material  is  crushed, 
refined,  and  graded  in  our  works  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  is  then 
manufactured  into  wheels,  and  also  sold  extensively  for  abrasive  paper 
and  cloth  and  for  general  polishing  and  grinding  purposes. 

Alundum  comes  into  direct  competition  with  emery,  and  large  im- 
portations of  emery  grain  at  a  low  price  would  affect  the  manufacture 
of  alundum  grain  in  this  country.  The  directors  of  Norton  Com- 
pany are,  however,  in  favor  of  a  tariff  revision  on  the  basis  of  a  max- 
mium  and  minimum  schedule,  and  have  at  various  times,  as  individ- 
uals and  as  representatives  of  this  company,  advocated  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  on  the  basis  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  schedule,  in  order 
to  promote  reciprocal  arrangements  with  foreign  countries. 

The  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  emery  is  not  a  high  duty. 
In  no  sense  of  the  word  is  it  prohibitive,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
importations  of  emery  and  corundum  grains  into  the  United  States 
in  1907.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  that 
year  states  that  4,282,228  pounds  of  emery  and  corundum  grains, 
valued  at  $185,156,  were  imported  into  the  United  States.  This 
showed  an  average  of  about  4^  cents  per  pound,  which  corresponds 
with  the  average  price  of  emery.  Therefore  the  present  duty  of  1 
cent  per  pound  is  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  value.  We  believe  that 
the  present  duty  on  emery  grains  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable 
one,  and  a  duty  that  can  not  be  reduced  without  affecting  the  Ameri- 
can industry.  The  emery  ore  and  rock  that  is  now  imported  into 
the  United  States  to  the  extent,  as  given  by  the  Geological  report 
mentioned  above,  of  11,235  long  tons,  valued  at  $211,192,  comes  in 
free,  and  the  present  duty  on  the  grain  protects  the  American  indus- 
try, American  labor,  and  American  capital  now  invested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  free  raw  material.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  for 
a  maximum  tariff  to  be  applied  to  those  countries  where  we  do  not 
have  reciprocal  relations,  tne  present  tariff  is  just  and  reasonable, 
and  we  therefore  urge  its  retention. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  progress  indicates  freer 
trade  relations  by  reciprocal  duties  with  other  countries,  and  as 
manufacturers  of  abrasive  grain  and  as  users  of  abrasive  grains  in 
grinding  wheels,  stones,  and  the  like,  we  are  ready  to  overlook  our 
imrfiediate  business  interests  in  this  matter  and  to  advocate  a  mini- 
mum tariff  on  emery  grains  of  three- fourths  cent  per  pound. 

Those  manufacturers  interested  solely  in  importing  abrasive  grain 
to  manufacture  into  grinding  wheels,  etc.,  may  advocate  a  removal 
of  the  entire  duty.  Those  manufacturers  of  abrasive  grains  who 
sell  their  product  to  grinding-wheel  makers,  emery-cloth  manufac- 
turers, and  the  polishing  trade  in  general  may  advocate  a  retention 
of  the  duty.     This  company,  engaged  both  in  the  manufacture  of 
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the  grain  and  in  the  manufacture  of  ffrinding  wheels,  looking  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  interests, Ijelieves  that  the  present  duty 
is  a  reasonable  one  and  should  be  retained  as  the  maximum  duty  on 
a  revised  tariff  schedule ;  but  at  the  same  time  believes  that  we  should 
be  ready  to  give  something  for  the  benefit  of  reciprocal  trade  rela- 
tions, and  urges  that  a  minimum  duty  of  three-fourths  cent  per 
pound  be  fixed  on  emery  grain. 

Emeiy  ore  can  be  purchased  at  about  $30  per  ton,  including  freight. 
It  can  be  manufactured  for  about  $20  per  ton.  It  suffers  in  loss  by 
cleaning  and  in  unusable  numbers  about  $5,  making  a  total  cost 
of  about  $55  per  ton.  It  is  sold  to-day  for  about  3^  cents  per  pound, 
leaving  a  profit  of  about  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.  This  profit 
would  equal  the  minimum  duty  suggested  above. 
^  Alundum,  the  product  which  Norton  Company  is  manufacturing, 
costs  considerably  more  than  emerj*^,  as  it  is  an  electric  furnace 
product  requiring  a  large  amount  of  power  which  is  expended  on  an 
expensive  raw  material.  Its  sale,  however,  has  been  limited  by  the 
importation  of  corundum,  which  pays  the  same  duty  as  emery. 

The  reduction  to  the  minimum  schedule  of  three- fourths  cent  per 
pound  would  not  only  affect  the  American  emery  manufacturers,  but 
would  also  affect  the  alundum  manufacturer.  A  further  reduction 
of  this,  we  believe,  would  be  harmful  and  dangerous,  and  we  believe 
no  facts  in  the  case  would  warrant  it. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  emery  wheels,  emery  files,  and  the 
manufactures  of  which  emery  is  a  component  of  chief  value,  is  25 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Norton  Company  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  grinding  wheels, 
stones,  and  abrasive  products  in  the  country.  The  present  duty  on 
these  articles  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  has  servea  to  curtail  the 
importation  of  a  lot  of  cheap  goods  made  bv  low-paid  labor.  The 
proportion  of  labor  cost  on  the  grinding  wheel  is  about  one-third 
of  the  entire  cost,  and  the  labor  is  skilled  labor  and  is  paid  accord- 
ingly. Located,  as  foreign  countries  are,  near  the  source  of  supply 
of  emery,  which  comes  largely  from  Turkey  and  Naxos,  they  are 
able,  with  their  low-cost  labor,  to  manufacture  abrasive  jgoods  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  they  can  be  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
The  duty  of  25  per  cent  is  already  so  reasonable  that  it  is  only  one 
element  in  the  protection  of  this  business.  The  class  of  trade  sup- 
plied from  abroad  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  supplied  as  at 
present,  and  the  United  States  Government  will  collect  its  26  per 
cent  revenue.  If  the  duty  is  reduced,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
imports  will  be  materially  increased.  The  duty,  however,  is  now 
reasonable,  and  we  should  dislike  to  see  an  opportunity  opened  for 
the  importation  into  this  country  of  more  cheap  goods  than  are  now 
sold. 

We  believe,  however,  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  have  gone  on 
record  as  strongly  favoring  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  m  oVder 
to  promote  a  reciprocal  trade  with  foreign  countries.  We  believe 
that  the  maximum  tariff  under  this  schedule  should  be  the  present 
tariff.  As  a  minimum  schedule,  we  would  suggest  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent  from  the  present  rate,  so  that  the  minimum  schedule 
§hould  be  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted.  Norton  Company, 

By  Geo.  I.  Alden,  Treasurer. 
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FEATHERS  AND  DOWN. 

PRANK  A.  HALL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THINKS  DUTY  ON  CRUDE 
FEATHERS  AND  DOWN  SHOULD  BE  REMOVED. 

New  York,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  aiid  Means  Cow^mittee^ 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Hon.  Sir  :  As  a  wholesale  manufacturer  of  feather  pillows,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  present  duty  of  15 
per  cent  on  crude  feathers  and  down.  To  enable  the  manufacturers 
of  the  Eastern  States  to  compete  with  the  western  manufacturers,  this 
duty  should  be  removed. 

The  source  of  supply  in  this  country  of  feathers  for  u^e  in  pillows 
is  the  Middle  States.  The  pillow  manufacturers  situated  there  are 
able  to  get  their  raw  material  direct  from  the  farms,  and  so  save  all 
commissions,  middlemen's  profits,  and  freight  charges.  The  eastern 
manufacturer  has  to  pay  a  collector  for  gathering  the  feathers,  also 
freight  to  the  East,  thereby  being  put  to  a  great  disadvantage,  and  the 
present  duty  of  15  per  cent  makes  foreign  feathers  prohibitive.  The 
removal  of  this  duty  would  not  affect  the  western  manufacturer  on 
account  of  the  advantages  he  now  has  of  situation  and  the  saving  of 
freight  and  commissions.  Neither  are  there  enough  feathers  of  the 
higher  grades  produced  in  this  country  to  meet  the  demand;  the 
result  being  high  prices. 

Many  of  the  foreign  grades  are  not  and  can  not  be  duplicated  in 
this  country  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  birds  producing  the 
feathers  and  the  difference  in  climate  where  the  birds  are  raised, 
China,  Japan,  and  Siberia  export  large  quantities  of  feathers  and 
down  that  are  peculiar  to  those  countries  alone  and  can  not  be  dupli- 
cated elsewhere. 

I  trust  that  you  will  give  this  matter  your  consideration,  and  would 
be  pleased  to  give  any  further  information  or  send  any  samples  that 
you  may  desire. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Frank  A.  Hall. 


FURS  DRESSED   ON  THE  SKIN. 

THE  FUR  SKIN  DRESSERS'  UNION  FAVORS  A  HIGHER  TARIFF  ON 
FURS  MADE  INTO  PLATES. 

New  York,  Noi^emier  25^  1908. 
CoMMiTiTjE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We,  the  undersigned,  represent  the  Fur  Skin  Dress- 
ers' Union,  an  organization  of  workingmen  employed  in  the  trade  of 
dressing  fur  skins. 

The  said  organization  favors  a  hi^^her  tariff  on  all  furs  dressed 
on  the  skin,  manufactured,  and  made  into  so-called  plates. 

The  present  duty  on  manufactured  goods  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorent 
and  on  dressed  furs  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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From  the  table  prepared  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  we  find 
that  the  wages  of  furriers  in  the  five-year  period  of  1885  to  1889 
were  $3.39  per  day;  between  1891  and  1893  the  average  wages  fell 
to  $2.02;  in  1895  to  1896  they  were  $2.06,  and  between  1897  and  1901 
th6y  averaged  $2,19  per  day. 

From  the  statistics  obtainable  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the 
trade  we  estimate  the  wages  of  1901  to  1908  at  about  $2  per  day. 

We  ascribe  the  fall  of  wages  in  our  trade  largely  to  the  effects  of 
the  present  tariff. 

Uinler  the  present  tariff  we  are  placed  in  direct  competition  with 
the  cheaper  labor  of  European  fur  workers,  and,  furthermore,  we  do 
not  get  enough  work. 

The  dressed  furs  imported  from  Europe  are,  in  a  number  of  cases, 
practically  manufactured  and  sewn  into  linings,  or  "  plates  "  as  they 
are  termed,  and  are  sent  into  our  market  under  the  schedule  of  skins 
with  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  present  law,  instead 
of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  also  find  that  the  importation  into  this  country  has  grown  in 
thirteen  years  from  $7,620,084  to  $21,883,667,  while  our  exports 
have,  during  the  same  period  of  time  increased  from  $4,238,690 
to  $7,139,221,  thus  plainly  showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
the  European  market. 

The  work  of  dressing  furs  in  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of  skilled 
mechanics,  who  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  compete  with  the 
cheaper  European  labor,  and  especially  with  labor  employed  on  the 
cheaper  grades  of  furs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  enough  work  in  the  fur  trade  in 
this  country  at  present  to  warrant  any  experiments  with  more  eco- 
nomical methods  of  production. 

Therefore,  we  ask  you  to  commend  in  behalf  of  the  fur  workers  of 
this  country  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  dressed  furs  from  20  per  cent 
to  40  per  cent,  which  jyould  naturally  cause  the  importation  of  low- 
priced  goods  from  Europe  to  become  less  profitable,  and  this  would 
result  in  the  development  of  a  fur  industry  in  this  country  which 
would  excel  that  of  the  European  countries. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edw.  J.  Anderson. 
Albert  L.  Hetzs. 
Conrad  Kothe. 


REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  FUR  DRESSERS  AND  FUR  DYERS  ASK 
AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

New  York,  November  26, 1908, 
Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  The  undersigned  represent  the  fur  dressers  and  the 
fur  dyers  of  the  United  States.  This  interest  is  not  a  trust.  It  is 
not  a  monopoly.  We  are  not  manufacturers.  We  are  not  importers. 
We  are  not  dealers.  We  are  simply  laborers,  workingmen.  Some  of 
us  are  contractors,  that  is  to  say,  we  employ  numbers  of  men  to  do 
our  work  for  us  in  factories  appointed  ana  arranged  for  tliat  pur- 
pose.   But  we  are  all  laborers,  nevertheless. 
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~   A  very  brief  statement  of  the  method  in  which  the  business  is  at 
present  conducted  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Your  honorable  committee  will  fina  upon  investigation  that  a  very 
large  percentage,  perhaps  90  per  cent,  or  the  furs  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  are  caught  or  trapped  in  this  country,  that  is  to  say 
m  America,  in  various  parts  of  this  country.  When  so  caught  and 
trapped  they  are  thereafter  handled  by  the  trapper  or  hunter  and  sent 
in  quantities  to  the  New  York  commission  merchants  in  their  rough, 
original,  natural  state. 

These  New  York  commission  merchants  in  turn  send  these  various 
skins  (furs),  a  detailed  list  of  which  your  honorable  committee  will 
find  specifically  mentioned  hereafter,  to  the  London  auction  rooms; 
some  also  to  Leipzig,  in  Germany,  and  there  these  raw  skins  (furs) 
are  sold,  and  thus  the  price  on  these  skins  (furs)  is  established. 

Now,  up  to  this  time  we  have  no  fault  to  find,  no  objection  to  make. 

Now,  our  plaint  is  as  follows:  After  these  skins  (furs)  are  sold 
at  London  or  Leipzig,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  the  trouble  begins. 

That  is  where  this  honorable  committee  must  come  to  the  reUef  oi 
the  American  laborer. 

Now,  how  does  it  work  to-day? 

The  result  of  the  auction  sales  at  London  and  Leipzig  is  that  these 
skins  (furs)  of  the  various  kinds  mentioned  hereafter  are  distributed 
to  buyers  resident  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Having  bought 
and  gotten  possession  of  and  title  to  them,  they  immediately  arrange 
with  the  dresser  and  dyer  of  London  and  Leipzig  for  the  dyeing  and 
for  the  dressing  of  these  skins  (furs)  which,  on  account  of  the  ridicu- 
lously low  price  of  labor  as  compared  with  our  price  here,  as  your 
honorable  committee  will  readily  see,  means  that  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  labor  is  done  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  exclusion  of  our 
American  workmen. 

After  the  London  and  Leipzig  dyer  and  dresser  has  dressed  and 
dyed  these  skins  (furs)  he  puts  them  in  what  we  call  "  plates  " — ^that 
is  to  say,  a  number  of  skins  (furs)  all  stitched  or  fastened  together 
and  forming  a  "  plate  "  of  about  36  by  40  inches,  and  by  this  simple 
trick  and  device  they  come  in  as  dressed  and  dyed  skins  (furs)  "  not 
manufactured  "  and  pass  through  our  custom-house  at  a  20  per  cent 
tariff. 

Now,  what  is  the  remedv? 

As  stated  above,  we  have  no  objection  to  the  raw  skins  (furs) 
being  sent  to  London  and  Leipzig  tor  sale  and  there  distributed  at 
whatever  price  they  may  be  sold  at. 

What  we  object  to  is  the  work  and  labor  on  these  skins  (furs)  be- 
ing done  on  the  other  side  at  prices  with  which  our  American  labor 
can  not  compete. 

And  what  is  the  result? 

Our  American  labor  has  work  distributed  over  a  period  of  twelve 
months  which  should  be  done  in  about  six  months.  In  other  words, 
our  people  are  working  half  time ;  idle  the  rest  of  the  time.  Fancy 
the  condition  of  affairs  where  our  working  people,  willing  and 
anxious  to  work,  their  employers  and  contractors  willing  and  anxious 
to  give  them  work,  are  prevented  simply  by  this  unjust  and  unright- 
eous tariff  on  these  articles. 

What  is  the  remedy  ? 
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Put  a  40  per  cent  tariff  instead  of  a  20  per  cent  tariff  on  these 
skins  (furs)  and  the  trick  is  done  at  once. 

Let  this  honorable  committee  not  forget  that  90  per  cent  of  these 
skins  (furs)  (hereinafter  mentioned)  are  raised  in  America  and  by 
the  trick  and  device  mentioned  and  described  above  our  own  people 
are  prevented  from  dressing  and  dyeing,  deodorizing,  and  preparing 
for  market  these  various  skms  (furs)  of  animals  bom  and  raised  on 
this  soil. 

It  is  as  though  our  Congress  deliberately  acted  in  the  interests  of 
foreigners,  and  with  the  design  to  keep  work  away  from  our  own 
American  people. 

But,  of  course,  we  know  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

We  know  that  the  Congress  is  placed  in  a  false  position  by  this 
wrongful  tariff  on  these  articles. 

I^et  us  repeat  again :  We  are  not  importers,  we  are  not  -exporters, 
we  are  not  manufacturers,  we  are  not  dealers,  we  have  nothing  to  buy, 
we  have  nothing  to  sell ;  we  are  laborers  pure  and  simple,  asking  sim- 
ply that  work  which  we  are  able  to  do,  with  an  abundance  of  men 
and  plants  sufficient  for  every  purpose,  shall  not  be  taken  away  from 
us.  and  that  we  shall  not  be  deprived  of  that  work  which  rightfully 
belongs  to  us. 

We  ask  you  to  respectfully  consider  the  propositions  we  make  to 
you,  feeling  sure  that  you  are  actuated  by  the  highest,  the  purest,  and 
the  best  motives,  and  that  the  powers  of  your  honorable  committee 
will  always  be  exercised  in  favor  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
of  American  labor,  even  though  it  may  be  to  the  exclusion  and  dis- 
advantage of  residents  of  other  countries  and  the  subjects  of  other 
governments. 

The  skins  (furs)  that  we  refer  to  herein  are:  Muskrat,  squirrel, 
marmots,  susliki^  Persian  lamb,  astrakhan. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

a.  c.  schitz, 
Theodore  Schiff, 
Representing  tlie  Dyers  and  Dressers 
of  Furs  and  Skins  in  the  United  States. 


GUTTA-PERCHA   GOODS. 

THE  BISHOP  GUTTA-PERCHA  COMPANY,  IREW  YORK  CITY,  WISHES 
RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  ITS  GOODS. 

New  York,  December  /,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiaivTnan  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  remarks  made  by  the  writer  before 
your  committee  on  November  28  with  reference  to  tariff  on  gutta- 
percha goods  under  article  450  of  the  tariff  of  1897,  we  respectfully 
Tsubmit  lor  your  consideration  the  following: 

This  company  and  its  predecessors  have  been  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  all  kinds  of  gutta-percha  goods  since  1847.    These  goods, 
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as  stated,  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes:  First,  vessels^ 
etc.,  which  are  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  or  shipping 
of  certain  acids  and  alkalies;  second,  insulated  wires  and  cables, 
used  for  conveying  electric  currents  at  low  potential  under  water, 
especially  for  telegraph  purposes;  third,  gutta-percha  sheet  and 
tissue.  , 

The  price  of  such  qualities  of  crude  gutta-percha  as  is  required 
for  the  manufacture .  of  the  first  class  of  articles  has  increased  so 
much  within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that  articles  made  of 
other  materials  have  to  quite  an  extent  taken  the  place  of  those  previ- 
ously made  of  gutta-percha.  This  has  decreased  materially  the 
demand  for  this  class  of  gutta-percha  goods,  so  that  there  are  now 
manufactured  in  this  country  but  comparatively  few  vessels  of  gutta- 
percha, and  those  only  that  arfe  needed  for  prompt  delivery  or  else 
articles  of  special  desi^. 

The  percentage  of  labor  to  cost  of  manufacture  of  product  is  such 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers, 
even  with  the  present  tariff  on  articles  of  this  description  that  are 
made  in  stock  sizes  and  shapes. 

Gutta-percha  pipe,  used  for  conveying  certain  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  to  some  extent  for  malt  liquors,  is  imported  under  the  present 
tariff,  and  we  also  make  quite  a  quantity  in  this  country,  being  able 
at  times  with  the  present  protection  to  meet  the  competition  of  im- 
I)orters.  Through  competitive  bids  the  orders  sometimes  come  to  us ; 
at  other  times  they  so  to  the  importers. 

Heavy  gutta-percha  belting  tor  conveying  power  under  water  is 
used,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  we  have  seemed  unable  to  meet  the 
prices  made  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  gutta-percha  insulated  wires 
and  cables  in  this  country,  and  have  always,  we  believe,  been  able  to 
meet  the  competition  of  foreigners  for  such  wires  or  cables  as  were 
required  for  exclusive  use  in  this  country  when  protected  as  at 
present. 

Gutta-percha  is  considered  the  best  insulating  material  for  sub- 
marine telegraph  cables  that.are  used  in  the  Temperate  Zone. 

As  an  evidence  that  there  is  no  great  profit  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  character  of  goods  in  this  country,  we  would  state  that  all  of  the 
larger  cables  crossing  either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  have  been  manu- 
factured either  in  England  or  Germany,  and  we  believe  that  all  of 
these  cables  are  insulated  with  gutta-percha. 

The  removal  of  the  present  duty  or  even  its  reduction  on  this  class 
of  goods  would  open  the  market  to  foreign  manufacturers,  and  un- 
doubtedly prevent  us  from  continuing  this  character  of  work,  and  we 
feel  that,  since  the  United  States  Government  requires,  for  certain 
purposes,  these  goods,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  wipe  out  their  manu- 
facture in  this  country  and  thus  compel  the  United  States,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  go  abroad  for  their  requirements,  especially  since, 
from  our  past  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  in  times  6t  war  that  the 
Government  is  in  greatest  need  of  this  character  of  cables. 

Gutta-percha  sheet  is  used  for  many  purposes,  it  being  made  into 
rsheets  largely  for  convenience  in  handling,  the  thickness  of  the  sheet 
varying  from  one  sixty- fourth  to  one-half  inch  or  more.     It  is. used 
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by  the  Government  for  gun  impressions ;  to  a  small  extent  by  manu- 
facturers of  molded  goods,  such  as  fine  electric  or  gas  fixtures.  With 
the  present  duty  we  are  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers, though,  we  understand,  at  times  more  or  less  gutta-percha  in 
this  shape  is  imported. 

Gutta-percha  tissue  is  manufactured  varying  in  weight  from  4 
square  yards  per  pound  to  24  or  more  square  yards  per  pound.  It 
is  made  mostly  of  inferior  grades  of  gum,  and  at  present  sells  at  a 
very  low  price  compared  with  the  prices  of  six  or  eight  years  ago, 
the  reduction  in  price  having  been  brought  about  by  severe  competi- 
tion between  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  and  the  importers, 
manufacturers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  having  doubtless  within 
that  time  very  much  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  improve- 
ments in  methods  and  by  the  use  of  cheaper  gums. 

In  the  manufacture  of  all  weights  of  tissue  the  same  ingredients 
are  used,  but  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  to  the  total  cost  varies  with 
the  thickness  of  the  goods.  With  the  present  tariff  we  find  ourselves 
able  to  compete  with  importers  on  tissue  weighing  1  pound  per  10 
or  12  square  yards  and  heavier.  This  tissue  is  mostly  used  by  manu- 
facturers of  trousers  in  the  hem  at  the  bottom,  probaTbly  not  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  that  used  in  this  country  being  for  this  purpose,  and 
at  the  present  prices  of  these  goods  the  amount  of  tissue  necessary 
to  make  a  pair  of  trousers  costs  the  manufacturers  of  the  trousers 
approximately  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  pair,  so  that  any  dimuni- 
tion  of  the  present  tariff  would  not  affect  the  price  of  trousers 
to  the  consumer,  but  its  reduction  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  in- 
stead of  36  per  cent,  as  at  present,  would  make  it  questionable  whether 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods  could  be  continued  in  this  country 
with  the  present  price  of  labor. 

There  has  been  very  little  tissue  manufactured  in  this  country 
weighing  12  square  yards  per  pound  or  less  for  some  years — ^not 
since  the  reducing  in  price  began  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  We 
manufacture  occasionally  some  lot  for  consumers  who  do  not  use 
enough  to  warrant  importation. 

There  is,  however,  considerable  quantities  of  this  material  used 
by  manufacturers  of  hats  and  furs  and  of  certain  grades  of  shoes,  and 
practically  all  that  is  used  is  imported.  To  make  this  line  of  busi- 
ness at  all  attractive  to  the  American  manufacturer,  paying,  as  he 
does,  so  much  more  for  labor,  and  labor  being  the  principal  per- 
centage of  cost,  probably  75  or  80  per  cent,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  tariff  to  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Having  in  mind  all  of  the  above  facts,  and  realizing  that,  with 
the  present  duties,  there  are  considerable  quantities  of  certain  lines 
of  gutta-percha  goods  that,  with  existing  prices  of  labor  and  other 
expenses  m  this  country,  we  are  not  able  to  make  at  a  price  that  can 
meet  foreign  competition,  yet,  we  will  be  satisfied  if  the  tariff  is 
left  as  at  present,  and  endeavor  to  continue  to  make,  at  a  small  profit, 
such  goods  as  "^^e  have  been  making  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years. 
Respectively,  yours, 

Bishop  Gutta-Percha  Compant, 
W.  Braidman  Reed,  Treasurer. 
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HATTERS'  FUR. 

KEPEESENTATIVES  OF  THE  HATTERS'  FTJR  INDUSTEY  ASK  A 
SEPARATE  CLASSIFICATION  FOR  THEIR  PRODUCT. 

New  York  Cmr,  December  5, 190S. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wmhington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  This  memorial  is  presented  in  behalf  of  the  entire 
hatters'  fur  industry  of  the  United  States,  composed  of  Jonas  & 
Naumburg,  New  York  City;  H.  &  A.  Chapal  Freres  &  Co.,  Brook- 
Ijm,  N.  YT;  Bloch  &  Hirsch  Fur  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Hitch- 
cock, Dermody  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  i.;  Pellissier,  Jeunes  &  Rivet, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  •  H.  Picard  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Donner  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J.;  Martin  Bates,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn.; 
American  Hatters  and  Furriers'  Company,  Danbury^  Conn.;  J.  W. 
Katz,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  John  B.  Stetson  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
New  England  Fur  Company,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Waring  Hat  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Yonkefs,  N.  Y. 

Its  purpose  is  to  convey,  in  a  brief  and  concise  statement,  informa- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  in  order  that  intelligent  con- 
sideration may  be  given  to  those  paragraphs  of  the  existmg  tariff 
act  affecting  our  industrv. 

The  industry  is  mainly  centralized  within  a  radius  of  100  miles 
of  New  York  City,  employs  over  3,000  persons  in  the  various  fac- 
tories, and  consists  solely  of  removing  the  hair  or  fur  from  the  skin 
of  the  rabbit,  hare,  nutria,  and  beaver,  after  opening,  carding,  clean- 
ing, and  other  processes,  and  chemically  treating  it  with  a  solution 
of  nitric  acid  and  quicksilver  (or  mercury),  called  "  carrotting,"  pro- 
ducing a  product  commonly  known  as  ''  hatters'  furs."  This  prod- 
uct is  sold  to  felt-hat  manufacturers  and  is  manufactured  into  felt 
hats  by  a  separate  and  distinct  industry. 

The  industry  is  affected  under  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  by  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

Paragraph  426.  Furs,  dressed  on  the  skin,  but  not  made  up  into 
articles,  and  furs  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,  including 
fur  skins,  carrotted,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  561.  Furs,  undressed  (free). 

Paragraph  662.  Fur  skins  of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  manner, 
and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act  (free). 

From  the  statement  heretofore  made  it  will  be  observed  that  this 
industry  consists  of  various  incidental  treatments,  including  car- 
rotting,  of  the  fur  of  various  small  animals,  and  it  therefore  is  appar- 
ent that  it  is  the  skins  with  the  fur  thereon  of  these  various  animals 
which  forms  the  raw  material  and  is  the  basic  property  of  our  prod- 
uct. All  of  this  raw  material  is  imported  from  other  countries,  prin- , 
cipally  the  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Australia.  The  fur  used 
comes  almost  exclusively'  from  animals  not  indigenous  to  North 
American  climates. 

The  industry  of  manufacturing  hatters'  furs  is  largely  a  creation 
of  a  moderate  tariff  protection,  and  its  status  as  a  recognized  active 
industry  is  practically  coexistent  with  the  tariff  act  of  1862,  when  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent  was  enacted.    This  rate  has  remained 
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inviolate  through  all  tariff  legislation  since  that  time,  and  irrespective 
of  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  tariff  on  other  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, the  duty  on  hatters'  fur  has  remained  unchanged. 

It  has  been  this  feeling  of  security  that  has  permitted  the  industry 
to  make  progress,  and  yet  we  have  at  all  times  felt  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  European  manufacturers,  and  this  competition  has  resulted 
in  a  fair  consumption  of  imported  hatters'  furs  oy  the  hat  manufac- 
turers of  this  country. 

All  of  our  product  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats,  and  is 
purchased  by  hat  manufacturers.  The  home  consumption  of  hat- 
ters' fur  during  the  past  fifteen  years  has  not  had  a  decidedly  wide 
range,  only  increasing  in  slight  proportions  as  the  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  felt  hats  became  stimulated  by  the  demand  of  an 
ever-growing  population;  and  yet  the  annual  value  of  our  produc- 
tion has  underffone  marked  changes,  due  entirely  to  the  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  the  values  of  the  skins  m  the  foreim  markets.  This  value 
has  been  regulated  by  the  law  of  supply  ana  demand,  and  the  high- 
est values  have  doubled  the  lower  values  as  the  markets  changed,  so 
wide  has  been  the  range. 

The  entire  domestic  consumption  of  hatters'  furs  in  the  United 
States  has  averaged  during  the  past  fifteen  years  from  $7,000,000  to 
$0,000,000  annually,  and  we  quote  herein,  for  comparison,  the  table 
of  imports  of  "  furs  not  on  the  skin,  prepared  for  hatters'  use,"  this 
being  the  technical  description  of  our  i)r()duct. 


Tear. 


1894.. 

1895.. 
1806.. 
1897_. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900- . 


Value,     r  Year. 


$767,635  ,  1901.. 

1,074,. '',10  1902.: 

711,207  '  1903- 

721.1^18  lfr>4.. 

1,181.177  I  UK).)-. 

l.'Ji?8.n»l  i  1900.. 

935,813  I  1907.. 


Value. 


fl.l22,9S8 
1.068.897 
1. 230.766 
1.063.874 
1,137.001 
1,112.32S 
897.401 


There  has  been  no  appreriable  differcMice  in  the  quantity  of  hatters' 
furs  imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  past  fifteen  years, 
and  the  table  in  this  respect  i^  misleading  and  would  seem  not  to  sup- 
port this  statement,  but  admits  of  a  ready  exphmation  when  the 
fluctuiition  in  values  is  taken  into  consideration. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  consumption  of  domestic  hatters"  fur 
is  between  four  and  five  times  the  consumption  of  imported  hatters 
fur,  so  that  it  can  not  be  nuiintained  that  there  is  any  control  of  the 
market  by  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
liberal  lines  of  credit  extended  by  the  domestic  nuniufacturer  and 
the  ability  to  make  quick  deliveries,  the  European  market  would  pro- 
duce a  decidedly  larger  percentage  of  our  home  consumption. 

The  duty  of  20  per  cent,  standing  by  itself,  is  not  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect American  labor  against  its  foreign  competitor.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  committee  with  the  real  facts  res[)ecting  the 
cost  of  production  in  European  factories,  and  our  invastigation 
proves  that  the  labor  cost  in  Europe  is  from  45  to  52  per  cent  less 
than  the  labor  cost  in  the  United  States,  which  may  be  confirmed  by 
data  in  your  possession  from  consular  reports. 
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The  European  manufacturer  has  this  additional  advantage :  Their 
factories  are  located  in  close  proximity  to  where  the  fur  skins  are 
collected,  substantially  all  the  chemicals  with  which  the  fur  is  treated 
are  purchasable  cheaper  abroad,  and  they  have  a  recomized  decrease , 
in  the  cost  of  production  (rent,  office  expense,  etc.).  The  duty  of  20 
per  cent  is  one  of  the  lowest  rates  in  the  present  schedule  on  manu- 
factured products,  and  is  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

In  order  that  the  committee  ma}'  have  before  it  accurate  informa- 
tion from  which  they  may  intelligently  estimate  what  benefit  the 
consumer  would  receive  in  the  ever\t  that  the  entire  tariff  wall  should 
be  removed  from  our  home  products  arid  hatters'  fur  admitted  abso- 
lutely free  of  duty,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  hatters'  fur  in  the  finished 
hat  represents  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of  its  selling  price  in  the  retail 
store,  varying  according  to  quality,  and  if  the  duty  on  hatters'  fur 
were  entirely  removed,  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  less  than  the  20 
per  cent  duty  on  the  cost  price  of  this  hatters'  fur,  equal  to  from 
3  to  5  cents  on  every  hat  purchased'at  retail  by  the  consuming  public. 
We  arrive  at  this  conclusion  from  the  knowledge  in  our  possession 
that  the  cost  of  the  fur  in  a  hat  sold  at  retail  at  $2  (the  popular  price 
in  this  country)  is  from  $1.84  to  $2.06  per  dozen. 

It  therefore  appears  that  a  hat  ^hicn  is  sold  to  the  consumer  at 
$2  contains  a  little  over  16  cents'  worth  of  fur,  and  that  if  the 
duty  were  entirely  removed  the  reduction  to  the  consumer,  assuming 
that  the  consumer  would  be  the  sole  beneficiary,  would  be  20  per  cent 
of  the  fur  value,  or  about  3  cents.  This  condition  would  result  if 
the  tariff  would  be  entirely  removed;  if  the  rate  is  only  reduced,  then 
the  difference  would  be  fractional.  The  immediate  beneficiaries  of 
any  reduction  in  the  duties  would  apparently  be  the  manufacturers 
of  hats.  The  benefits  of  home  manufacture,  which  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  reduction  of  tariff,  are  so  apparent  to  the  manufacturers 
of  hats  in  this  country  that  they  are  a  unit  in  opposing  any  such 
reduction. 

Imported  hatter's  fur  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
in  the  shape  of  a  finished  hat  is  handled  by  five  industries,  all  pre- 
sumably making  some  profit — (1)  the  importer  of  the  hatters'  fur, 
(2)  the  manufacturer  of  the  hat  body  or  cone  (in  many  instances  an 
independent  industry),  (3)  the  finisher  of  the  hat  bod v  or  cone  (who 
shapes,  block:*,  and  trims),  (4)  the  jobber,  and  finalU'  (o)  the  retailer. 

Is  there  any  possible  chance  of  the  consumer  receiving  the  benefit 
of  any  change  in  the  present  tariff  rate  on  this  commodity  and  is 
there  any  member  of  this  committee  who  is  not  impressed  with  the 
glaring  fact  tliat  this  benefit  will  in  no  manner  accrue  to  the  con- 
simier  ? 

We  believe  that  the  table  of  importations  shown  herein  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  European  manufacturer  may  be  considered  a  fair  com- 
petitor of  this  nuirket  and  one  who  must  always  be  counted  upon  as  a 
lactor  in  the  industry.  Certainly  the  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitory, 
and  at  its  best  is  but  a  partial  protection  to  an  industry  which  has 
been  fostered  under  an  mtact  tariff  for  nearly  fifty  years,  a  tariff 
which  has  almost  crystallized  into  a  compact  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  manufacturers  of  battel's'  furs.  » 

We  believe  that  we  have  fairly  illustrated  that  the  consuming  public 
can  receive  no  possible  benefit  by  any  change  in  the  present  rate  on 
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our  product,  and  it  follows  that  if  the  consuming  public  can  receive 
no  benefit  from  a  lowering  of  the  rate,  and  as  there  is  no  prohibitive 
tariflF  resulting  in  a  consumption  of  the  home  product  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  imported  product,  no  reason  exists  which  recommends  a 
change. 

There  is  no  combination,  agreement,  or  understanding  between  the 
manufacturers  of  hatters'  furs  in  the  United  States;  no  fixed  price; 
no  set  standards.  The  closest  of  competition  prevails  at  all  times, 
and  the  fluctuating  market  of  our  raw  material  prevents  any  possible 
understanding  or  agreement  to  maintain  a  set  price.  Indeed,  Euro- 
pean competition  makes  this  impossible. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  the  preliminary  notes  on 
the  tariff  revision  make  the  suggestion  that  the  provision  lor  "  man- 
ufactures of  fur"  be  transferred  from  paragraph  450  of  the  act  of 
July  24,  1897,  and  annexed  to  paragraph  426  of  the  said  act.  In  the 
event  that  this  change  is  made,  it  may  cause  unnecessary  confusion. 
The  subject-matter  "  manufactures  of  fur,"  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
show,  bears  no  analogy  to  paragraph  426  of  the  present  act,  as  now 
constructed,  but  covers  an  entire,  separate,  and  distinct  class  of  man- 
ufacture, and  one  in  no  way  related  to  hatters'  fur. 

Indeed,  "  hatters'  fur,"  in  its  plain  interpretation  signifies  the  fur 
or  hair  removed  from  the  skins  of  such  animals  as  the  rabbit,  hare, 
nutria,  and  in  some  few  instances  the  beaver,  prepared  and  chemically 
treated  into  a  product  called  "  hatters'  fur,"  because  its  sole  and  exclu- 
sive use  is  for  the  manufacture  of  the  felt  hat,  and  is  the  component 
part  of  felt  hats  commonly  called  "  derbys,"  and  "  soft  hats." 

We  present  for  illustration  two  exhibits  marked  Exhibit  A  (fur 
from  hares)  and  Exhibit  B  (fur  from  conies),  prepared  and  chem- 
ically treated  and  thus  becoming  hatters'  fur.  An  examination  of 
this  so-called  "  fur  "  will  show  that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  furs  as 
generally  recognized.  Indeed,  through  the  process  of  manufacture, 
it  loses  its  entire  identity  as  a  fur,  being  separated  from  the  skin  and 
becomes  a  fibrous  substance. 

These  exhibits  of  hatters'  furs  exemplify  the  furs  used  for  hats« 
and  this  classification  has  always  been  separate  and  distinct  in  trade 
usage  as  well  as  tariff  legislation,  the  result  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  difference  between  "hatters'  furs"  and  other  "manufactures 
of  furs."  The  rulings  of  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers  and  the 
United  States  courts  show  conclusively  that  there  should  be  a  sep- 
arate classification,  and  any  action  of  this  conmiittee  combinmg  these 
two  classes  will  be  a  step  backward. 

We  find  it  pertinent  to  express  our  opinion  concerning  a  maximum 
and  minimum  tariff,  in  the  event  that  it  should  be  determined  by  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  law  upon  such  a  basis.  The  rate  upon  our  prod- 
uct IS  to-day  what  substantially  amounts  to  a  minimum  rate,  and  any 
minimum  tariff  below  the  present  rate  of,  duty  would  practically 
transfer  our  product  to  the  free  list,  destroying  the  industry. 

We  therefore  must  respectfully  ask  that  paragraph  426  be  not 
changed  in  any  manner  as  to  form,  classification,  or  rate,  and  that  it 
be  maintained  as  at  present  provided. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Aaron  Naumburg. 
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HATTER'S  PLUSH. 

Philadelphia,  Novemher  SO^  1908, 
Hon.  John  Dalzell, 

WaahingtOTi.^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir: 

•  *  «  «  «  *  .  » 

There  is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  put  before  you.  I 
put  it  before  the  committee  during  the  preparation  of  the  last  tariff, 
and  that  is  hatter's  plush.  It  comes  undef  a  separate  duty  from  any 
other  article,  and  it  is  purely  a  luxury,  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  silk  hats.  Now,  if  there  is  anjrthing  that  should  pay  a  duty,  it 
should  be  this,  because  it  is  a  luxury  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
There  is  none  made  here,  nor  ever  will  be  any  made  here  as  long 
as  the  rate  of  duty  remains  as  it  is. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  your  interest  in  the  above  schedule, 
I  remain. 

Yours,  sincerely,  James  Dobson. 


HORN  COMBS. 

JACOB  W.  WALTON  SONS,  FEANKFORD,  PA.,  ASK  A  SPECIAL  PARA- 
GRAPH  AND  INCREASED  RATE. 

Frankford,  Pa.,  December  S,  1908, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  manufacturing  firms  of  W.  H.  Noyes  &  Bro., 
of  Newbury  port,  Mass.;  of  G.  W.  Richardson,  of  the  same  city, 
together  with  my  own  firm,  Jacob  W.  WaUon  Sons,  of  Frankford, 
Pa.,  have  requested  the  writer  to  present  to  your  committee  the  situa- 
tion regarding  the  horn-comb  industry  as  affected  by  the  tariff. 

Horn  combs  are  made  of  cattle  horns,  and  some  years  ago  the  pro- 
duction in  this  country  supplied  us  with  all  our  raw  material  at  a 
moderate  price ;  but  owing  to  the  breeding  of  short-horn  cattle  and 
the  process  of  dehorning,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  American  horns 
have  fallen  so  low  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  some  years  for  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  to  buy  a  large  part  of  their  material  in  European 
markets,  where  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  the  advantage  of 
being  on  the  ground. 

The  product  of  the  foreign  comb  manufacturers  has  always  found 
a  market  in  this  country,  but  under  present  conditions  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  sizes  and  styles,  many  of  them  copies  of 
our  makes,  which  enter  our  market  and  drive  out  the  domestic  goods. 
This  competition  is  more  keen  and  difficult  to  meet  each  year,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scale  of  wages  we  are  required 
to  pay  has  advanced. 

A  very  considerable  item  of  comb  imports  consists  of  fine  hand- 
made combs,  which  sell  in  all  the  department  stores  and  among  the 
dealers  in  better  goods.  Some  of  these  goods,  manufactured  in 
France  are  made  in  a  manner  that  we  could  not  presume  to  have  suf- 
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ficient  tariff  to  enable  us  to  compete.  In  these  goods  the  item  of  hand 
labor  figures  very  largely.  While  in  France  in  1904  I  was  informed 
by  horn  brokers  and  other  men  familiar  with  the  business  that  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  large  manufacturers  to  prepare  the  horn  stock  up 
to  a  certain  point  and  then  farm  it  out  to  families,  who  take  the 
work  home  and  there  put  upon  it  the  fine  hand  labor  which  produces 
the  superior  article.  For  this  work  the  families,  consisting  of  father, 
mother,  and  several  children  (sometimes  five  or  six),  receive  the 
equivalent  of  about  $5  for  a  full  week's  work.  This  statement  had 
previously  been  made  to  me  by  Frenchmen  in  this  countrj'  who  were 
familiar  with  the  comb  industry  of  France. 

There  is  also  a  line  of  very  cheap  combs  coming  here  from  Italy, 
Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands  which  we  can  hardly  expect  to  com- 
pete with.  Among  these  are  pocket  combs  in  cases,  which  are  deliv- 
ered in  New  York  for  $1.25  per  gross,  duty  paid,  or  of  a  line  of  fine- 
teeth  combs  at  ridiculously  low  prices. 

While  thousands  of  dollars  of  these  goods  are  continually  shipped 
here,  we  do  not  advocate  such  protection  as  would  give  the  American 
manufacturers  a  monopoly  in  this  market. 

The  burden  of  our  plea  is  that  the  tariff  should  be  liigh  enough  to 
enable  the  American  manufacturer,  paying  decent  wa^es  to  worlonen, 
to  make  reasonable  profits  and  retain  the  market  which  legitimately 
belong  to  them. 

Whil^  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  horn 
combs  in  this  country,  the  industry  has  not  advanced  correspondingly. 
The  decline  in  the  cleared  horn  line  of  dressing  and  fine-teeth  combs 
is  particularly  marked,  the  foreign  manufacturers  having  this  field 
practically  to  themselves,  although  most  of  our  factories  are  equipped 
for  this  work,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  compete  could  give  employ- 
ment to  a  goodly  number  of  workmen. 

Within  a  month  the  representative  of  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works, 
which  we  understand  is  a  large  consolidation  of  English  and  Scotch 
comb  factories,  came  to  this  country  and  is  now  in  the  West  offering 
a  comb  known  as  a  metal-end  tooth  dressing  comb,  quoting  prices  that 
forbid  competition  by  domestic  makers.  These  goods,  which  were 
invented  by  one  of  the  American  firms  and  sold  under  patent  rights, 
and  since  then  for  a  number  of  years  have  been  a  free-selling  article, 
furnishing  the  factories  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  their  busi- 
ness, are  mounted  with  nicoline,  which  the  foreigner  buys  in  Europe 
free  of  duty,  but  on  which  the  American  manufacturer  must  pay  45 
per  cent  duty.  The  loss  of  this  trade  will  be  a  very  severe  blow  to 
our  industry.  A  proper  value  for  this  comb  in  7-inch  length,  which 
is  the  predominant  size,  would  be  $7.25  net  per  gross.  The  foreign 
comb  is  offered  at  $5.70  per  gross  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  duty  and 
all  expenses  paid. 

If  this  were  a  new  move  the  jt^ierican  manufacturers  would  un- 
doubtedly follow  this  price  down  and,  even  at  a  loss,  hold  the  trade, 
but  it  has  occurred  so  frequently  of  late  that  we  have  to  submit  to  the 
loss  of  our  customers. 

We  can  submit  to  you  the  original  invoices  of  goods  shipped  from 
Aberdeen,  Scotland,  covering  a  variety  of  combs,  of  which  we  have  a 
few  samples.  We  also  have  the  price  lists  of  French  combs  received 
in  this  country  soliciting  trade. 
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We  can  also  furnish  combs  made  by  our  own  factories  which  cor- 
respond closely  with  the  foreign  article,  also  the  printed  price  lists, 
which  have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  so  as  to  show  a  comparison 
of  goods  and  prices  between  the  Ainerican  and  European  manufac- 
turers. 

A  comparison  shows  that  in  many  cases  the  prices  quoted  from 
abroad  are  below  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  domestic  article, 
which  can  be  accounted  for  to  a  very  large  extent  by  the  low  wage 
scale  of  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

To  manufacture  the  class  of  combs  made  in  this  country  success- 
fully, requires  large  experience  in  buying  the  raw  material  and  in- 
ventive skill  in  order  to  devise  and  install  the  best  labor-saving 
devices,  besides  close  attention  to  details  such  as  is  required  in  but 
few  lines  of  manufacture.  The  amount  of  invested  capital  required 
IS  large  in  view  of  the  aggregate  production,  so  that  the  experience 
of  the  manufacturers  has  not  bee  encouraging. 

If  a  change  were  made  in  the  tariff  schedule  either  lowering  or 
increasing  the  rate  it  would  not  change  the  price  of  the  combs  to 
the  consumer  except  in  a  limited  group  of  the  article:  The  price 
that  is  charged  for  the  comb  at  retail  in  this  country,  for  probably 
75  per  cent  of  the  combs  sold,  is  10  cents.  The  only  effect  of  lower- 
ing the  duty  would  be  to  enrich  the  dealer  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  by  the  increase  of  importations  reduce  the  output  of 
our  factories,  wnich  would  result  in  the  employment  of  less  workmen 
and  possibly  the  retirement  of  the  industry,  in  which  case  the  for- 
eigner would  undoubtedly  increase  his  prices  to  this  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  duty  would  not  increase  the  price 
to  consumers,  the  revenue  to  the  Government  would  probably  not  be 
materially  diminished,  and  there  would  be  an  enlargement  of  the 
industry,  which  would  give  employment  to  more  American  labor. 

Our  industry  has  suffered  long  and  severely  from  the  competition 
of  the  foreign  goods,  and  domestic  manufacturers  have  often  been 
compelled  to  lower  their  standards  of  quality  in  an  attempt  to  meet 
this  competition. 

We  believe  the  present  revision  of  the  tariff  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  a  just  measure  of  protection,  and  that  good  policy 
and  fairness  dictate  that  the  interests  of  the  larger  number  will  be 
conserved  by  a  substantial  increase  in  the  duty  on  horn  combs. 

We  would  urge  that  horn  combs  be  given  a  special  paragraph,  and 
that  the  duty  be  made  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  of 
6  cents  per  dozen. 

John  Walton. 

Jacob  W.  Walton  &  Sons. 


DE  GEAIT  &  PALMEB,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASK  SPECIFIC  ENU- 
MERATION OF  HORN  COMBS. 

New  York,  December  3,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Comrnittee. 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Deab  Sir:  In  behalf  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  horn,  and 
representing  the  Noyes  Comb  Company;  of  Binghamton,  N.   Y.,  I 
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present  for  your  consideration  the  following  radical  changes  in  con- 
nection with  the  importation  of  articles  manufactured  from  hom. 
The  present  law  reads: 

449.  Manufactures  of  bone,  chip,  grass,  horn,  India  rubber,  palm  leaf,  straw, 
weeds  or  whalebone,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  Is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem :  but  the  terms  "  grass  "  and  "  straw  "  shall  be  under- 
stood to  mean  these  substances  in  their  natural  form  and  structure,  and  not 
the  separated  fiber  thereof. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  "  manufactures  of  horn "  be 
separated  from  the  articles  covered  by  paragraph  449,  and  a  special 
paragraph  covering  our  product  (horn  combs)  be  formed,  substitut- 
ing tor  that  portion  of  section  449  regarding  the  manufacture  of 
horn  to  read: 

Manufactures  of  horn,  or  of  which  hom  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  six  cents  per  dozen  on  combs,  and 
forty-five  per  cent  ad*  valorem. 

This  increase  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  if  the  industry  in 
this  country  shall  prosper  or  even  be  allowed  to  exist. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  there  were  li  horn-comb  factories  in  this 
country,  and  to-o^y  there  are  but  4,  as  the  inadequate  duty  of  30  per 
cent  does  not  allow  the  American  manufacturer  sufficient  prjotection 
to  enable  him  to  compete  with  the  low  wages  paid  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, and  in  Germany. 

Most  of  the  importations  into  this  country  come  from  one  horn- 
comb  works  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Our  factory  obtained  a  United 
States  patent  on  a  metal-back  comb,  where  the  back  extended  over 
the  ends,  forming  the  end  teeth,  which  patent  expired  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  the  fair  market  value  for  this  article  is  $7.25  net,  but 
the  competing  comb  offered  by  the  Aberdeen  Comb  Works  can  now 
be  landed  in  New  York  City,  freight  and  duty  paid,  for  $5.70,  and 
beg  to  say  that  this  comb  can  not  be  made  in  America  to  meet  the 
foreign  price  mentioned  above.  Taking  100  as  a  unit,  the  wages 
amount  to  45  per  cent  and  a  superintendent's  charge  of  5  per  cent 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  loreign  combs  are  brought  into  this 
market  at  the  price  mentioned  above^  the  consumer  pays  exactly  the 
same  price  at  retail  for  his  goods  as  he  does  for  ours,  as  the  comb 
can  not  be  retailed  at  5  cents,  and  is  universally  sold  at  10  cents,  so 
that  the  difference  in  cost  to  the  wholesale  merchant  is  absorbed  by 
him  and  the  retailer  at  the  expense  of  American  labor. 

At  our  factory  we  have  a  large  stock  of  raw  material  on  hand 
suitable  for  making  combs,  which  can  not  be  made  up  at  a  profit 
owing  to  the  above  conditions.  We  are  prepared  to  submit  samples 
and  substantiate  the  above  facts,  if  requested. 

Praying  that  your  committee  may  see  the  justice  of  making  the 
proposed  substitute  for  that  portion  of  section  449  as  outlined,  I 
remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  James  W.  De  Graff. 
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JEWELRY. 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  MANTTFACTTrRING  JEWELERS'  AND  SILVER. 
SMITHS'  ASSOCIATION  ASKS  FOR  INTERPRETATION  OF  WORD 
"JEWELRY." 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.*  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ccymmittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  suggest  that  paragraph  434  of  the 
present  tariff  be  so  amended  that  it  will  contain  a  comprehensive 
interpretation  of  the  word  "jewelry."  All  existing  erroneous  classi- 
fications of  this  commodity — whether  made  of  precious  or  base 
metals — will  thereby  be  precluded,  to  the  effect  that  the  Government 
in  the  future  may  not  be  defeated  in  collecting  the  proper  ad  valorem 
duty,  as  intended,  by  whatever  measure  adopted,  and  that  the  domes- 
tic manufacturer  may  receive  fair  protection,  commensurate  with  the 
difference  between  the  cheap  labor  of  Europe  and  the  proper  wage 
of  the  American  artizan. 

A  brief,  setting  forth  concisely  the  contentions  of  the  members  of 
this  industry,  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  submitted  to  your  honor- 
able body  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

New  England  Manufacturing  Jewelers'  and  Silversmiths' 
Association:  Henry  G.  Thresher,  chairman;  Harry 
Cutler,  Chas.  T.  Page,  Edward  A.  Sweeney,  Samuel 
M.  Einstein,  Theodore  W.  Foster,  William  A.  Cope- 
land,  Committee  on  Tariff  Revision. 


LEAD  PENCILS  AND  PENHOLDERS. 

0.  F.  CHICHESTER,  FREDERICA,  GA.,  REQUESTS  THAT  PRESENT 

DUTY  BE  RETAINED. 

* 

Frederica,  Ga.,  November  2i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  the  owner  of  Little  St.  Simons  Island,  in  this 
State,  and  in  view  of  the  new  tariff  desire  to  state  that  I  have 
invested  a  large  amount  of  money  in  acquiring  this  island  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  the  cedar  timber. 

I  would  respectfully  request  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  tariff 
on  lead  pencils  and  penholders,  and  I  have  an  important  contract 
with  one  of  the  large  pencil  manufacturers  to  deliver  them  this 
cedar  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  for  any  fair  remun- 
eration if  pencils  could  be  imported  from  Germany.  In  making  this 
request  I  represent  other  farmers  who  own  land  containing  pencil 
ceaar  out  of  which  slats  are  made  in  the  mills  for  pencils. 

I  hope  that  you  will  protect  us  in  order  to  enable  us  to  start  a  mill 
and  thus  employ  a  good  deal  of  labor  which  is  now  idle,  as  there 
are  no  manuiacturing  industries  in  this  neighborhood. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

O.  F.  Chichester. 
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THE  HUDSON  LUMBER  COMPANY,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  DESIRES 
PRESENT  DUTY  ON  PENCILS  AND  PENHOLDERS. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  November  28^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washinffton^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  the  tariff  will  shortly  come  up  for 
discussion,  and  we  would  request  of  you  not  to  make  any  change  in 
Schedule  N,  paragraph  456,  for  the  following  reasons,  viz : 

Since  the  last  tariff  bill  went  into  effect  we  have  invested  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  lands  of  cedar  and  represent  a  great 
number  of  farmers  m  the  purchase  and  sale  of  this  timber  (used 
mostly  for  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils)  in  this  State,  Oklahoma, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas.  We,  ourselves,  own  two  large  mills  in  this 
State  and  Houston,  Tex.,  and  cedar-timber  lands  of  some  importance- 
There  are  now  engaged  in  the  growing  of  red  cedar  timber  for  lead 
pencils,  and  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  same,  and  in  the  manu* 
facture  of  boards  ready  for  the  manufacture  of  pencils,  many  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  Southern  States,  and  while  on  this  specific  matter 
we  talk  for  ourselves,  we  would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
tariff  question  a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  southern  people  are  high 
protectionists  and  do  not  wish  the  change  in  the  tarilBt. 

If  the  tariff  on  the  above  paragraph  is  reduced  many  of  the  cedar 
mills  will  have  to  be  shut  down,  as  lead  pencils  made  out  of  cheaper 
and  poorer  wood  would  then  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  southern  farmers  engaged  in  this  industry. 
Aside  from  the  mill  industry,  the  timber  land,  per  acre,  anywhere 
in  the  South,  containing  cedar  has  more  than  tripled  in  value,  and 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  farmers,  who  are  the  sole  owners  of  this 
land,  should  suffer  by  reason  of  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  as  they  have 
to  depend  almost  entii*ely  for  the  sale  of  this  product  on  those  who 
manufacture  pencils. 

Respectfully,  Hudson  Lumber  Compant, 

J.  A.  Elledge,  Manager^ 

Springfield^  Mo. 


NEW  RUBBER  WASTE. 

B.  A.  LEVETT,  NEW  TORK  CITT,  FIIES  STTPPLEMENTAL  STATE- 
MENT RELATIVE  TO  NEW  ROBER  CLIPPINGS. 

New  York,  December  5,  1908. 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  As  supplemental  to  my  statement  before  you  on  be- 
half of  B.  Loewenthal  &  Co.  and  others  relative  to  new  rubber  waste, 
I  beg  to  make  the  following  statement : 

The  provision  covering  rubber  clippings  as  it  appears  in  the  pres- 
ent act  seems  to  have  been  inserted  for  the  first  time  in  the  act  of 
1890.  It  was  reenacted  in  the  same  language  in  the  act  of  1894,  and 
in  the  same  language  in  the  present  act.    The  act  of  1883  contained 
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a  provision  in  the  free  list  for  "  India  rubber  crude  and  milk  of." 
In  the  case  of  Cadwalader  v.  Jessup  &  Moore  (149  U.  S.,  350)  the 
Supreme  Court  had  before  it  the  question  as  to  whether  old  india- 
rubber  shoes  were  free  of  duty  under  this  provision  or  were  dutiable 
as  articles  composed  of  india  rubber.  While  it  was  held  that  they 
were  free,  the  amendment  in  the  act  of  1890  of  the  india  rubber  free 
list  paragraph  was  undoubtedly  made  to  cover  such  goods.  Pre- 
sumably the  question  of  new  scrap  rubber  was  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  but  if  there  was  at  that  time  any  reason  for 
excluding  the  new  clippings  from  the  free  list,  certainly  that  reason 
no  longer  exists,  inasmuch  as  these  scraps  enter  into  no  competition 
with  any  domestic  article,  and  being  fit  only  for  remanuf acture,  their 
free  entry  serves  to  give  emplovment  to  American  workmen  and  to 
foster  American  industries,  while  their  exclusion  means  the  fostering 
of  foreign  industries.  It  is  urged  that  absolutely  no  reason  can  be 
advanced  why  they  should  not  be  put  upon  the  free  list. 

I  have  before  me  the  first  print  of  the  report  of  the  hearing  of 
November  28,  and  find  therein  certain  inaccuracies  which  I  have 
asked  to  have  corrected.  In  case,  however,  these  should  not  be  cor- 
rected in  the  revised  print,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  them. 

On  page  2641  there  is  a  statement  that  the  duty  was  assessed  at 
$2,000.     This  should  be  $200. 

In  my  suggestion  for  an  amendment  of  the  paragraph  in  addition 
to  the  amendments  requested,  as  appear  in  the  report,  the  paragraph 
should  be  further  amended  by  addition  of  the  words  "  and  waste  in 
part  of  rubber  fit  only  for  the  recovery  of  rubber  contained  therein," 
so  that  it  would  read : 

India  rubber  crude  and  milk  of,  and  scrap  or  refuse  India  rubber  fit  only  for 
remanufacture ;  and  waste  in  part  of  rubber  fit  only  for  the  recovery  of  the 
rubber  contained  therein. 

This  is  the  paragraph  in  the  form  in  which  we  ask  its  insertion. 

At  the  end  of  my  statement  the '  word  "  India "  should  be 
"  Canada." 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  A.  Levett. 

(Representing  B.  Loewenthal  &  Co.,  Wm.  H.  Cummings  &  Sons, 
Theo.  Hofeller  &  Co.,  Salomon  Bros.  &  Co.,  Felix  Salomon  &  Co., 
E.  Bers  &  Co.,  J.  Loewenthal  &  Sons.) 


PEARL  BUTTONS. 

THE  UNITED  OCEAN  PEARL  MANTJFACTTJRERS'  ASSOCIATION  OP 
AMEBICA  ASKS  MAINTENANCE  OF  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  PEARL 
BUTTONS. 

Arlington,*  N.  J.,  November  25^  1908. 
William  K.  Paine, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  ami  Means ^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  United  Ocean  Pearl  Manufacturer'  Association  of 
America  begs  leave  to  submit  to  your  committee  the  inclosed  brief, 
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and  kindly  invite  your  earnest  consideration  of  the  same,  relating  to 

the  tariff  on  pearl  buttons. 
Very  respectfully. 

Committee:  A.  V.  Hamburg,  Chairman,  President  Ham- 
burg Button  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Thomas  Tonks, 
President  Tonks  Bros.  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Joseph 
Bohm,  Treasurer  Bohm  Pearl  Button  Co.,  New  York 
City ;  Wm.  Krai,  of  Wm.  Krai  &  Co.,  Long  Island 
City,  New  York;  J.  R.  O'Connor,  Secretary  Essex 
Pearl  Button  Co.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

BBIEF. 

The  association  representing  the  various  trades  that  use  mother-of- 
pearl  as  raw  material,  beg  respectfully  to  submit  to  your  committee 
the  following: 

That  there  does  not  exist  in  the  pearl  industry  any  combination  of 
trades  of  any  sort:  neither  do  any  agreements  or  understanding 
exist  as  to  maintaining  prices :  but  there  is  absolutely  free  competi- 
tion amongst  the  manufacturers,  and  everyone  sells  his  goods  as  best 
he  can  and  may. 

While  it  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  submit  you  all  sorts  of 
statistics,  we  thought  that  we  mignt  prove  this  fact  by  a  much  simpler 
and  more  convincing  proof. 

We  beg  herewith  to  annex  to  this  a  list  of  all  the  companies  and  in- 
dividual manufacturers  interested  in  the  pearl  industry  with  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  we  give  you,  with  each  manufacturers 
name,  his  capital  rating  both  according  to  Bradstreets  and  Dun's. 

Your  committee  will  see  therefrom  that  the  highest  rating  of  any, 
and  in  a  very  few  instances  only,  and  as  a  maximum,  is  $200,000,  and 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  capital  of  the  people  interested  in 
these  industries  is  only  very  modest,  and  in  a  very  great  many  in- 
stances the  manufacturers  have  no  capital  rating  a.t  all. 

This  proves  that  although  this  industry  has  been  protected  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  and  although  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  manufacturers  are  men  of  average  intellect,  yet  there  has 
not  been  a  single  instance  of  any  fortune  having  been  amassed  in 
this  trade. 

We  make  this  statement  to  show  that  our  industry  is  most  cer- 
tainly not  overprotected,  and  that  individual  competition  makes  it 
impossible  for  anyone  in  this  industry  to  amass  any  fortune  at  the 
cost  of  the  general  public. 

While  the  official  statistics  of  the  custom-house  show  that  the  im- 
portation of  pearl  buttons  in  the  year  1905  was  $172,101,  and  in  the 
year  1906,  $133,567,  and  in  the  year  1907,  $164,154,  you  will  see 
equally  from  the  official  government  publications  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  export  existing  from  this  country,  the  exception  being 
formed  by  a  small  exportation  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  from  this 
country  to  Canada,  which  is  possible  only  through  local  reasons  and 
contiguity  of  the  territory. 

Conditions,  such  as  we  are  told  exist  in  some  industries  where  the 
surplus  production  is  exported  and  sold  abroad  at  cheaper  prices,  do 
not,  and  can  not  exist  in  our  industry,  as  we  can  not  compete  with 
Europe  or  other  countries  on  accoui/it  of  labor. 
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Furthermore,  the  system  in  Austria  of  apprentice  labor  is  m  force; 
that  is,  boys  of  16,  16,  or  17  years  of  age  are  apprenticed  to  an  em- 
ployer for  three  years,  during  which  time  they  can  not  leave  his  serv- 
ice under  any  condition,  and  during  this  time  of  apprenticeship 
their  wages  increase  gradually  from  about  1.50  florins  for  the  first 
year  to  3  florins  in  the  third  year. 

These  apprentices.,  who,  if  they  are  of  average  intellect,  can,  after 
six  months,  perform  in  certain  branches  of  the  industry  (such  as 
cutting,  drilling  holes,  and  polishing)  the  work  of  a  grown-up  man, 
are  therefore  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  per  week,  and  even  under 
the  present  tariff  for  the  smaller  lines  of  buttons,  which  require  a 
great  deal  of  labor,  our  industry  is  not  over  protected. 

This  cheaper  labor  gives  European  countries  also  another  great 
advantage.  That  is,  the  choice  oi  the*  raw  material  which  they  use. 
The  raw  material  pays  no  duty  in  the  United  States  or  in  any 
European  country,  but  the  cheapness  of  labor  in  Europe  is  such  that 
the  European  manufacturer  is  able  to  use  the  poorest  grubby  shells 
(of  which  we  submit  sample),  and  which  the  American  manufacturer 
can  not  use,  because  the  high-priced  labor  would  lose  too  much  time 
in  handling  such  raw  material. 

The  fact  is,  the  raw  material  comes  to  America,  is  sorted 
out,  and  the  poorest  grubbies  are  reexported  to  Europe,  where  they 
fina  buyers,  while  they  could  not  be  used  in  America. 

The  fact  that  the  importation  of  buttons  from  Europe  continued 
is  clear  proof  that  even  at  the  present  reading  of  the  tariff  we  are 
not  overprotected  against  European  competition. 

Of  late  years  another  most  formidable  danger  has  arisen  for  our 
industry  in  the  shape  of  Japanese  competition.  We  beg  to  submit  a 
paragraph  taken  from  the  report  of  the  United  States  consul-general 
of  June  of  this  year,  from  which  your  committee  will  be  able  to 
see  not  only  the  increase  of  this  industry  in  Japan,  but  also  the  tre- 
mendous ratio  of  increase  in  exportation  of  buttons  to  European 
countries. 

The  consul-general  mentions  that  these  goods  are  reexported  from 
these  countries,  and  evidently  part  of  them  find  their  way  to  this 
country. 

For  these  reasons,  our  association,  representing  the  various  interests 
of  pearl  workers  in  the  United  States,  requests  your  honorable  com- 
mittee that  the  present  tariff  on  pearl  buttons  be  maintained. 

AN   AMERICAN  INDUSTRY. 

Consul-General  Jussen,  under  date  of  December  30,  1887,  reports 
as  follows: 

"The  manufacture  of  pearl  buttons  is  not  an  industry  of  the 
United  States  and  probably  never  will  be.  Reason  is  obvious.  Peart 
buttons  can  not  be  manufactured  by  machinery,  owing  to  the  brittle 
nature  of  the  shell.  This  hand  labor  is  performed  at  the  rate  of  $2 
to  $2.80  per  week." 

The  above  report  was  previous  to  the  passage  ;jf  the  McKinley  bill. 
Immediately  following  tne  operation  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  the 
making  of  ocean  pearl  buttons  became  an  important  industry  in  the 
United  States.    We  are  pleased  to  hand  you  herewith  the  importa- 
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tions  of  pearl  buttons  previous  to  this  bill,  and  also  the  years  follow- 
ing from  1891  to  1897,  inclusive,  showing  that  this  has  been  a  success- 
ful industry  under  the  present  tariff : 

1884 $1, 496, 000 

1886 1, 681, 747 

1887 1, 612,  000 

1888 1, 558, 000 

1889 1,352.000 

1891 100,001 

1895 375.  aS6 

1896 332,210 

1897 259. 278 

1900 36,202 

1905 172,101 

1906 133,567 

1907 ^ 164,154 

THE  JAPANESE  INDUSTRY. 

Consul-General  Henry  B.  Miller  forwards^  from^  Yokohama  the 
following  information  from  newspapers  published  in  Japan  of  in- 
dustrial development  in  that  Empire: 

The  manufacture  of  shell  buttons  was  introduced  Into  Japan  by  a  German 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  factories  have  since  been  started  in  Osaka,  Hyogo, 
Wakayama,  and  other  places.  Raw  material  is  imported  from  India  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  principal  destination  of  the  buttons  is  Germany  and 
France,  whence  they  are  reexported  to  other  countries.  It  is  stated  that  lately 
orders  have  been  received  by  manufacturers  direct  from  Europe.  At  present 
Osaka  is  the  center  of  the  shell-button  industry,  there  being  in  the  city  over 
60  factories,  while  there  are  12  or  13  in  Hyogo  and  Wakayama,^  3  or  4  in  Mie, 
and  2  each  in  Ishikawa  and  Oita.  There  is  1  factory  in  Okayama  which  is 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  buttons  from  mother-of-pearl.  The  value  of 
buttons  exported  last  year  amounted  to  $272,600,  against  $169,000  in  1906  and 
$74,900  in  1905. 

AMERICAN    MANUFACTURERS. 

Following  is  a  list  of  American  manufacturers  of  pearl  buttons, 
and  their  rating: 

Manufacturers.  Rating. 

American  Pearl  Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa $50, 00O-$76, 000 

American  Pearl  Button  Company,  New  York. 
Astoria  Pearl  Button  Confpany,  Astoria,  Long  Island. 
Albrecht,  J.,  Wlnfleld,  Long  Island. 

Blakeman,  C,  Newark,  N.  J 35,  OOO-  50, 000 

Bohm  Pearl  Button  Company,  New  York 5, 000-  10, 000 

Ballek,  F.,  Secaucus,  N.  J.,  less  than 600 

Bradac,  W.,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 
Budln,  C,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 
Bloom  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Cameron  Company,  W.  L.,  New  York. 

Cleveland  Pearl  Button  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio 50,000-  75,000 

Cimler,  J.,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 
Cimler,  C,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

Cech,  F.,  New  York 10,000-  20,000 

Dvorak,  J.,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J 2, 000-    3, 000 

Dvorsky,  J.,  Astoria,  Long  Island 5,000-  10,000 

Davis  fi  Sons,  T..  Newark,  N.  J : 35, 000-  50, 000 

Delaney,  W.,  Newark,  N.  J 3,000-    5,000 

Dolezal,  J.,  New  York. 

Edwards,  J.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  less  than 600 

Empire  City  Pearl  Works,  Long  Island  City,  Long  Island 125, 000-200, 000 
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Manufacturers.  Rating. 

Essex  Pearl  Button  Company,  Arlington,  N.  J $20, 000-  30, 000 

Eastern  Pearl  Button  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Fedral  Pearl  Button  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Fischer,  P.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

Gemmi   Brothers  Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa 20, 000-  35,  000 

Gager,  L.,  Union  Hill,   N.  J. 

Gafifney,  J.  H.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  less  than J500 

Garbrel  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hirshfeld,  H.,  New  Milford,  N.  J 3,000-    5,000 

Hlrsch  &  Co.,  L.  H.,  New  York 125,000-200,000 

Hamburg  Button  Company,  Newark,  N.  J 35,000-  50,000 

Havsa  &  Co.,  New  York. 

HaydenvlUe  Button  Company,  Haydenvllle,  Mass 10, 000-  20, 000 

Hrbek,  F.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J , 1,000-    2,000 

Hodson  &  Co.,  J.  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hrouda  &  Co.,  J.,  New  York 5,000-  10,000 

Huebner  &  Sons,  E.,  Newark,  N.  J 35, 000-  50, 000 

Hak,  A.,  Wellington,  Conn. 
Hendle,  J.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 

Heger,  C,   Carlstadt,  N.  J 500-    1,000 

HfiLlleigh  Company,  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5, 000-  10, 000 

Hrbeks,  R.,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 
Habart,  A.,  New  York. 

International  Button  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y 50, 000-  75, 000 

Janitschek,  F.,  New  York. 
Kozlch,  P.,  Astoria,  Long  Island. 
Karasek,  J.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.' 

Krall  &  Co.,  Wm.,  Astoria,  Long  Island 10, 000-  20, 000 

Koudelka,  L.,  New  York. 

Keer  &  Winters,  Newark,  N.  J 20,  OOO-  30, 000 

Kozich,  J.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 
Krallert  &  Zeifellaw,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Krss,  D.,   New  York. 
Kasper,  J.,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 
Lawler,  S.  L.  &  J.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lederer  &  Co.,  S.  B.,  Attleboro,  Mass 20,000-  35,000 

Linforth,  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y l 10,000-  20,000 

Myslick,  I.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mousley,  A.  J„  Philadelphia,  Pa 3, 000-    5, 000 

Mylnar,  C,  New  York. 

Masinda,  Wm.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mach,  B.,  Little  Ferry. 

McCarthy,  William,  West  Willington,  Conn. 

Novelty  Pearl  Works,  Secaucus,  N.  J 3, 000-    5, 000 

New  England  Pearl  Company,  New  York 2, 000-    3, 000 

New  Jersey  Button  Company,  Claremont,  N.  H , 30, 000-  50, 000 

Ortman,  Providence,  R.  I 500-    1,000 

Prochaska  &  Co.,  J.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Prince,  A.,  Irvington,  N.  J. 

Philadelphia  Pearl  Novelty  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 35, 000-  50, 000 

Peerless  Pearl  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa 10, 000-  20, 000 

Popp,  J.,  Chicago,  111.,  less  than 500 

Progress  Button  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Providence  Pearl  Button  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Pauer,  J.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Roherl,  A.,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J 2, 000-    3, 000 

Roschman  &  Bros.,  R.,  Ontario,  Canada 35,000-  50,000 

Rebels  Brothers,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Raichelt,  H.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  P.,  Vineland,  N.  J. 
Schwacher,  C,  Higganum,  Conn. 
Schwander,  B.,  Winfleld,  Long  Island. 
Sulley,  R.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Sedlacek,  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

S.  &  S.  Novelty  Company,  Providence,  R.  I 5, 000-  10, 000 

Schwetz,  R.,  Long  Island  City,  Long  Island. 
Schedwy,  R.,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J. 
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Manufacturers.  ^  Rating. 

Schoen,  G ,  Carlstadt,  N.  J. 
Schoer,  S.,  New  York. 

Tonks  Brothers  Company,  Newark,  N.  J $35,000-  50,000 

Voclavlcek,  T.,  New  Durham,  N.  J. 

Vigilant  Button  Company,  Taunton,  Mass 3, 000-    5, 000 

Wallbot,  H.,  New  York :. 20,000-  35,000 

Williams  &  Co.,  M.  F.,  Providence,  R.  I 20,000-  36,000 

Welngenroth,  E.  W.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y ^—    10, 000-  20, 000 

Webster,  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wranek,  F.,  Astoria,  Long  Island 1,000-    2,000 

Zima,  J.,  Union  Hill,  N.  J.,  less  than 500 

Zampach,  C,  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  FILMS  AND  PLATES. 

UNDERWOOD  &  UNDERWOOD,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WISH  THESE 
ARTICLES  PLACED  ON  FREE  LIST. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  P,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

/louse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Sirs:  We  beg  to  suggest  that  this  class  of  imports  merit  free 
entry,  and  in  support  thereof  to  state : 

The  facts  given  apply  especially  to  manufacturers  of  stereoscopic 
photographs,  but  we  believe  also  apply  equally  to  all  American 
manuracturers  who  photograph  abroad. 

The  United  States  is  at  present  many  times  the  largest  producer 
of  high-grade  stereoscopic  photographs,  and  exports  a  liberal  per- 
centage of  its  product.  Although  there  is  at  the  present  time  indi- 
cations of  keen  competition  developing  in  Germany,  France,  and 
Japan,  America  has  heretofore  been  many  times  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  high-grade  stereoscopic  photograpns. 

Photographs  of  foreign  sites  and  subjects  are  essential  to  this 
export  trade,  and  are  of  large  importance. in  domestic  trade,  both 
for  educational  institutions  and  private  use. 

Photographs,  stereoscopic  and  otherwise,  have  come  into  large  use 
in  educational  institutions. 

For  quality  of  high  grade,  a  photograph  must  be  from  an  original 
negative.  A  negative  of  Rome  must  be  made  in  Rome  and  not  copied 
from  another  picture,  or  the  photograph  therefrom  will  be  inferior. 

As  modern 
by  Americans  i 
stood  by  them, 

manufacturers  of  sending  their  own  operators,  selected  and  trained 
by  themselves,  and  then  returning  the  exposed  plates  or  negatives 
directly  and  exclusively  for  use  in  their  own  factories  in  this  country. 

Photographic  negatives  are  not  articles  of  merchandise  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  word.  But  few  of  those  made  for  commercial 
uses  ever  change  hands. 

They  are  simply  tools;  the  manufacturer  who  uses  them  must,  in 
almost  evey  case,  make  them  himself;  those  of  foreign  subjects  must 
be  made  abroad.  On  entering  this  country  they  go  at  once  into  the 
manufactory,  where  they  stay. 

Imposing  a  duty  on  such  exposed  plates  or  negatives  is  a  dis- 
crimination  against  the  American   manufacturer  of   photographs 
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of  foreign  subjects.  Their  importation  increases  a  home  industry 
and  worKs  no  disadvantage  or  injury  to  anyone;  obviously  original 
foreign  negatives  can  not  be  made  in  America. 

The  law  of  1897  includes  in  the  free  list  different  products  and 
materials  intended  expressly  for  use  in  American  manufactory,  as 
bolting  silks,  paragraph  498;  glass  plates,  paragraph  565 ;  lithograph 
stones,  paragraph  601,  and  many  articles  more  strictly  raw  material ; 
also  the  work  of  American  artists,  paragraph  703.  The  character- 
istic of  these  imports  accord  so  closely  with  those  of  the  exposed 
photographic  plates  or  films  and  negatives  we  feel  the  general  spirit 
of  the  present  law  would  at  once  admit  these  latter  to  the  free  list. 

There  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  law  of  1897  for  either  exposed 
photographic  plates  or  films  or  negatives.  From  all  information 
we  conclude  this  class  of  imports  was  then  practically  unknown  to 
the  customs  service. 

This  has  resulted,  in  spite  of  the  painstaking  endeavors  of  the 
customs  authorities,  in  inconsistencies  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  im- 
porters, and,  we  are  persuaded,  as  little  satisfactory  to  the  authori- 
ties. For  example:  Under  T.  D.  24012,  October  14,  1902,  exposed 
photographic  films — that  is,  an  emulsion  on  celluloid — has  been  ad- 
mitted free.  Exposed  photographic  plates — that  is,  a  similar  emul- 
sion on  glass — have  paid  duty.  Although  photographic  dry  plates 
and  photographs  were  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  yet  exposed 
photographic  dry  plates  were  until  early  in  1907  and  photographic 
negatives  still  are  classified  as  "  manufactures  of  glass,  dutiable  at 
45  per  cent.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  practice  in  the  case  of 
developed  photographic  films,  but  the  same  method  of  classification 
would  make  them  dutiable  as  celluloid  at  a  rate  wholly  different 
from  the  rate  on  the  negative  on  glass.  In  fact  the  glass  and  the 
celluloid,  as  substances,  bear  no  relation  at  all  to  the  operative  proper- 
ties of  the  negative,  the  requirement  being  merely  a  cheap  transpar- 
ent substance  of  any  material  whatsoever  which  will  support  the 
emulsion. 

We  will  appreciate  opportunity  to  furnish  any  informiation  desired 
or  substantiate  any  statements  made. 

For  these  reasons  we  earnestly  urge  consideration  by  the  commit- 
tee of  the  free  entry  of  exposea  photographic  dry  plates  and  films 
and  negatives. 

Kespectf  ully  submitted. 

Underwood  &  Underwood, 
By  B.  Underwood,  President. 

(A  letter  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  was  filed  by  the  H.  C. 
White  Company,  North  Bennington,  N.  Y.) 

PRECIOUS  STONES. 

GEORGE  P^KTJWZ,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  SUGGESTS  SCHEDXTLE  OP 
^         RATES  FOR  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

New  York,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D*  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  24th  ultimo,  containing  an 
invitation  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
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your  favor  of  the  28th  ultimo,  requesting  me  to  present  a  brief  on  the 
duties  of  precious  stones,  are  both  at  hand,  and  I  herewith  present 
the  brief. 

Believe  me,  very  truly,  yours,  George  F.  Kunz, 

Z>.  Sc,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
(Special  agent  United  States  Geological  Survey  1882  to  date.    The 
only  honorary  member  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Precious  Stones  of 
France.) 

For  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  on  familiar  terms  not  only  with 
the  leading  as  well  as  the  smaller  dealers  in  jewelry,  but  also  with 
lapidaries,  gem  engravers,  and  eem  cutters,  and  find  that  as  a  general 
rule  they  are  all  onlv  interested  in  the  duty  which  immediately  con- 
cerns them  personally,  without  the  least  regard  to  what  may  affect 
the  lesser  or  greater  numbers  of  the  same  profession.  For  this  reason 
it  occasionally  happens  that  a  number  of  the  forms  of  precious,  semi- 
precious, and  gem  stones  are  overlooked,  because  those  men  who  deal 
in  them  have  not  the  means  to  represent  themselves  properly  at 
investigations  carried  on  at  a  distance.  The  brief  herewith  submitted 
is  presented  with  a  view  to  doing  justice  to  all  concerned  and  to 
simplifying  the  complexities  of  the  present  tariff. 

If  provisions  similar  to  those  herein  proposed  be  embodied  in  the 
tariff,  much  of  the  needless  litigation  over  technicalities,  which  con- 
stantly presents  itself  to  the  New  York  customs  officials,  will  be  done 
away  with,  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  the  precious-stone  duty  only  is 
enforced  in  the  case  of  pearl  necklaces  and  of  valuable  precious 
stones  contained  in  jewels,  a  larger  revenue  will  be  collected.  In 
this  way  the  country  need  not  humiliate  itself  by  keeping  a  staff  of 
detectives  in  the  larger  European  hotels,  sometimes  producing  re- 
sults not  entirely  satisfaAory,  out  scarcely  surprising,  m  view  of  the 
^eat  bounty  offered  to  the  officers  of  the  law,  whose  zeal  is  some- 
times unduly  stimulated  thereby. 

Under  present  conditions  many  heirlooms,  old  pieces  of  jewelry, 
and  gifts  of  precious  stones  in  their  original  settings  are  probably 
not  declared  at  present,  although*  they  would  be  declared  if  a  pre- 
cious-stone duty  of  10  per  cent  were  imposed.  At  present,  if  through 
some  error  such  articles  are  brought  over,  the  60  per  cent  duty  is 
generally  paid  under  strenuous  protest,  and  it  causes  much  personal 
hardship  to  the  innocent  importer,  generally  a  private  party  only 
and  not  a  dealer. 

Precious  stones  in  their  natural  state,  uncut,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

PROPOSED    TARIFF    FOR    PRECIOUS    AND    SEMIPRECIOUS    STONES    AND    GEM 

STONES. 

That  all  precious,  semiprecious,  gem,  and  ornamental  stones,  such 
as  diamonds,  rubies,  sapphires,  emeralds,  chrysoberyls,  ca<^-eyes,  alex- 
andrites,  tourmalines,  aquamarines,  zircons,  garnets,  and  other  stone 
materials,  when  natural  and  not  artificial,  to  be  used  in  jewelry,  or 
for  art  objects  or  bric-a-brac,  or  in  mechanical  processes,  whether  cut, 
polished,  or  engraved,  and  whether  loose  or  strung  as  spheres,  slabs, 
cubes,  or  in  any  other  form,  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    In  this  class  shall  be  included  rock  crystals,  agates,  and 
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all  varieties  of  the  guartz  group,  as  well  as  jade,  malachite,  lapis 
lazuli,  crocidolite  amoer,  coral,  satin  spar,  etc.,  whether  natural,  col- 
ored, dyed,  stained,  or  treated  in  any  other  way,  but  it  shall  not 
include  marble,  either  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  and 
magnesia. 

PROPOSED  TABTTT  ON  ARTIFICIAL  AND  IMITATION  STONES. 

Artificial  and  imitation  stones  of  all  kinds  shall  be  assessed  at  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  FOR  PEARLS. 

That  pearls  of  every  form  and  variety,  when  of  natural  origin, 
whether  round,  drilled,  split,  half  pearls  or  seed  pearls,  ai?d  whemer 
loose,  assorted,  or  strung,  shall  be  autiable  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 
When  any  such  pearls  are  held  together  by  a  clasp  or  snap,  this  shall 
be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  as  jewelry,  unless  the  stones 
in  the  clasp  or  snap  should  have  a  greater  value  than  the  setting,  in 
which  case  the  stones  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  while 
the  setting  shall  be  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent  as  jewelry,  and 
the  same  conditions  and  rates  shall  apply  to  any  bars  or  other  orna- 
ments connected  with  a  pearl  necklace. 

PROPOSED  TARIFF  FOR  CULTURE  PEARLS  OR  PBARLETTES. 

That  the  pearl-like  objects  produced  by  introducing  pellets  of  wax, 
bone,  ivory,  or  any  other  substance  into  pearl  shells  wnile  in  growth 
and  which,  when  removed  from  the  shell,  nave  only  a  slight  coating  of 
the  pearly  nacre  and  are  known  as  culture  pearls  or  pearlettes,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

JEWELRY. 

The  term  "  jewelry  "  shall  be  used  to  designate  all  ornamental  ob- 
jects composed  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  iron,  or  other  material  used 
for  adornment  if  under  $50  in  value.  If  of  greater  value  than  $50, 
and  if  more  than  one-third  of  this  value  consists  in  diamonds,  pearls, 
or  precious  or  semiprecious  stones  of  any  kind  these  objects  shall  be 
calfcd  "  jewels,"  and  the  value  of  the  setting  shall  be  dutiable  as  jew- 
elry, but  the  content,  as  precious  stones,  shall  only  be  subject  to  the 
duty  levied  on  diamonds  and  precious  stones.  The  setting  itself, 
however,  is  to  be  dutiable  at  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  as  may  eventually 
be  decided.  In  other  words,  if  an  ornamental  object  as  a  whole  be 
appraised  at  $1,000,  and  contained  precious  stones  at  $900,  there  shall 
be  a  jewelry  duty  on  $100  as  the  value  of  the  setting,  and  a  precious- 
stone  duty  ^n  $900  as  the  value  of  the  precious-stone  material;  or 
if  the  object  as^a  whole  be  worth  $1,000,  the  setting  alone  being  $10, 
and  the  precious-stone  material  $990,  there  shall  be  a  precious-stone 
duty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  content  and  a  jewelry  duty  uport  the 
setting. 

A  duty  of  60  per  cent  upon  jewelry  is  excessive  and  prohibitory. 
If  the  duty  were  30  or  40  per  cent,  the  United  States  Government 
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woiild  collect  a  much  larger  sum  in  customs,  as  there  would  be  more 

Eurchasers  to  pay  duty  and  less  jewelry  could  be  brought  in  without 
aving  been  declared. 


WILUAIL  C.  WXTLFF,  CHICAOO,  HI.,  ASKS  THAT  CTIT  AND  ITNCITT 
STOITES  BE  ADMITTED  FBEE  OF  DUTY. 

Chicago,  III.^  November  2^^  1908. 
Hon.  J.  S.  BouTELL,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  revision  of  the  tariff,  in  my  estimation,  should  in- 
clude our  industry.  Cut  and  uncut  stones  are  raw  material.  Thft  great 
cry  of  protection  to  infant  industry  of  diamond  cutting  has  been  a 
farce  the  past  year  or  eighteen  months.  I  had  conversation  with  cut- 
ters of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  where  most  cutting  is  done  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  little  employment  they  had  and  the  product  they  made 
(commercial  cutting)  was  of  so  small  an  amount  compared  to  the 
importation  that  the  cry  of  supporting  an  infant  industry  is  absurd, 
when  you  realize  that  iJ  we  had  the  tariff  on  diamonds  off  and  unset 
admitted  free  of  duty,  the  greatest  incentive  for  smuggling  is  re- 
moved; the  same  applies  to  cheap  imitation  sets,  corals  and  cameos, 
mostly  imported.  These  are  raw  material,  figuratively  speaking,  in 
my  estimation,  in  our  industry.  The  set  article,  or  mounted  as  some 
call  it,  and  the  finished  jewelry  can  well  be  protected,  but  why  the 
raw  material?    The  middle  class  want  the  genuine  article. 

Visit  the  city  of  Providence  and  Attleboro,  where  ten-hour  day  pre- 
vails, and  see  the  result  of  tariff  legislation,  and  they  are  its  main  ad- 
herents; so  am  I  on  the  finished  product,  but  not  on  raw  material. 
Every  other  city  in  United  States  has  a  nine-hour  day.  Let  them  intro- 
duce American  ideals  in  those  cities  and  ask  for  cheaper  raw  material 
if  it  is  so  difficult  to  inaugurate  the  shorter  workday  and  abolish  child 
labor  there. 

Let  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  the  two  Attleboros,  Mass.,  get  a  prod  and 
you  can  serve  one  of  your  constituents  by  so  doing  and  oblige,  yours, 
for  American  ideals  in  our  industry. 

Truly,  yours,  Wm.  C.  Wtjlff, 

Editor  and  Puhlisher  Jewelry  Worker, 


THE  AMERICAN  OH  AND  SUPPLY  COld^ANY,  NEWAEK,  N.  J., 
ADVOCATES  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  WATCH  JEWELS. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  2^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  would  ask  that  you  file  this  comjnunication,  so 
that  it  may  be  brought  to  the  members'  attention  when  the  subject  is 
up  f^r  consideration. 

At  the  present  time  sapphire,  ruby,  and  garnet  watch  jewels  (un- 
set) are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  (par.  No.  191),  while  all 
watch  parts,  such  as  wheels,  pinions,  springs,  etc.,  are  subject  to  a 
duty  or  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 
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This  low  rate  of  duty  on  the  jewels  makes  it  absolutely  impossible 
for  American  manufacturers  to  compete  with  the  foreign  market. 
TUe  rough  material  is  brought  in  free  of  duty,  but  the  work  can  not 
be  turned  out  and  sold  at  a  profit  from  the  -Ajnerican  factories  while 
tiiis  condition  exists. 

The  original  dutjr  was  40  per  cent  before  being  reduced  to  10  per 
cent,  and  at  the  original  amount  of  duty  it  enabled  the  American 
mechanics  to  turn  out  the  work  and  keep  out  a  large  proportion  of 
foreign  goods. 

The  closest  estimates  show  that  at  least  half  a  million  watch  jewels 
are  used  in  the  United  States  every  working  day  in  the  year,  and  that 
practically  every  one  is  now  imported  under  the  10  per  cent  clause. 

If  a  protective  tariff  were  placed  on  these  jewels  it  would  give 
work  to  at  least  10,000  people  in  the  United  States.  It  does  not  seem 
necessary  for  us  to  go  into  further  details,  as  this  can  readily  be 
verified  when  necessary. 

Our  interest  in  the  matter  is  that  we  have  a  department  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  jewels  and  other  articles  made  from  sapphire, 
rubv,  and  garnet,  but  we  are  unable  to  touch  the  watch-jewel  business 
solely  on  account  of  duty. 

"We  hope  this  letter  will  have  favorable  consideration,  and  will  not 
be  overborne  by  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  so-called  "  watch 
trust,"  who,  we  believe,  are  largely  interested  m  importing  jewels  at 
a  low  figure,  but  at  the  same  time  are  interested  in  keeping  out  the 
foreign-made  watch  material  so  that  their  own  homemade  material 
<;an  be  sold. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Co., 
•    C.  R.  Burnett. 


SAFETY  FUSE  AND  BLASTING  CAPS. 

J.  H.  LAU  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASK  FOR  LOWER  DUTIES  ON 
THESE  ARTICLES,  WHICH  THEY  IMPORT. 

Xew  York,  Deamher  ^,  1908. 
Hon.  Serkno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Watfs  and  Means^ 

House  of  Repirsentatives^  Wa^hington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  importers  of  safety  mining  fuse  and  blasting 
caps  made  in  Germany  and  in  other  countries.  Safety  mining  fuse 
has  no  special  classiiication  in  the  present  tariff,  but  the  various  kinds 
are  assessed  now  as  on  manufactures  of  cotton,  45  per  cent;  manu- 
factures of  hemp,  45  per  cent;  or  manufactures  of  gutta-percha,  35 
per  cent.  This  article  is  used  by  nearly  every  individuaf  miner  in 
the  United  States  and  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Mining  fuse 
is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  four  factories,  whicn  are 
owned  and  controlled  by  one  concern,  tTie  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemoufs 
Powder  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  so-called  "  powder  trust" 

This  fuse  is  manufactured  oy  special  machinery  and  requires  very 
little  if  any  skilled  labor,  and  besides  most  articles  composing  it, 
like  cotton  yam  and  tar,  are  products  of  the  United  States  and  are 
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as  cheap  here  as  in  England  or  Germany.  The  manufacture  of 
mining  fuse  at  prices  which  the. individual  miners  at  present  have  to 
pay  yields  extremely  large  profits,  far  in  excess  of  the  average  legiti- 
mate manufacturing  profits. 

The  manufacturers  of  mining  fuse  in  the  United  States  sell  such 
fuse  for  export  to  Canada  and  Mexico  at  price?  much  below  the 
prices  they  are  asking  in  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  above 
facts,  we  respectfully  ask  your  committee  to  place  the  various  kinds 
of  safety  mining  fuse,  hemp,  cotton,  single  tape,  double  tape,  triple 
tape,  and  gutta-percha  fuse  in  a  special  classification,  subject  to  a 
dutv  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

With  regards  to  blasting  caps,  the  duty  we  are  now  paying  under 
the  present  tariff  is  $2.36  per  thousand,  or  virtually  125  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  These  caps  are  manufactured  in  this  country  by  two  fac- 
tories, both  of  which  are  controlled  by  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  so-called  "powder 
trust,"  as  stated  before,  and  we  respectfully  ask  you  to  place  them  on 
the  same  footing  as  ordinary  percussion  caps,  i.  e.,  a  rate  of  duty  of 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Yours,  respectfully,  J.  H.  Lau  &  Co- 


THE  OEEMANIA  IMPOETINO  COMPANY,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  EEC- 
OMMENDS  A  DUTY  OF  10  PER  CENT  ON  SAFETY  FUSE. 

New  York,  Decemher  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  ^ 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  are  importers  of  safety  mining  fuse  made  in  Germany. 
This  article  has  no  special  classification  in  the  present  tariff,  but  Ihe 
duty  on  the  various  kinds  of  mining  fuse  is  assessed  now  as  on  manu- 
factures of  cotton  45  per  cent,  or  on  manufactures  of  hemp  45  per 
cent,  or  on  manufactures  of  gutta-percha  35  per  cent. 

This  article  is  used  by  nearly  every  individual  miner  in  the  United 
States  and  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
^  Mining  ruse  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  four  facto- 
ries, which  are  all  owned  or  controlled  by  one  concern,  the  Ensign 
Bickford  Company,  of  Connecticut,  in  conjunction  with  the  firm  of 
E.  I.  Du  Pont  De  Nemours  Powder  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
the  so-called  "  powder  trust." 

Mining  fuse  is  manufactured  by  special  automatic  machinery  and 
requires  very  little,  if  any,  skilled  labor.  Most  articles  composing  it, 
like  cotton  yam  and  tar,  are  products  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
as  cheap  here  as  in  England  and  Germany. 

The  manufacture  of  mining  fuse  at  prices  which  the  individual 
miners  at  present  have  to  pay  yields  extremely  large  profits,  far  in 
excess  of  average  legitimate  *ianufacturing  profits.  The  manufac- 
turers of  mining  fuse  sell  such  fuse  for  export  to  Canada  and  Mexico 
at  prices  much  below  the  prices  which  they  exact  in  the  United 
States. 

In  view  of  the  above  statements,  we  respectfully  ask  your  commit- 
tee to  place  the  various  kinds  of  safety  mining  fuse,  to  wit,  hemp 
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fuse,  cotton  fuse,  single-taped  fuse,  double-taped  fuse,  triple-taped 
fuse,  and  gutta-percha  fuse,  under  a  special  classification  subject  to  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Germania  Imfostiko  Co., 
Geo.  Staber,  President. 


SHEET  GELATIN.   . 

THE  BBIGHAM  SHEET  GELATIN  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASKS 
AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  ITS  PRODUCT. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908. 
Gentlemen  op  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We  respectfully  ask  for  an  increase  of  duty  on  sheet  gelatin  from 
the  present  duty  of  35  per  cent  (par.  450)  to  60  per  cent  in  order  to 
equalize  the  difference  in  cost  between  American  labor  and  German 
labor. 

Capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  of  sheet  gelatin,  $50,000; 
relative  cost  of  labor,  50  per  cent;  relative  cost  of  raw  material,  50 
per  cent;  cost  of  German  sheet  gelatin,  duty  paid,  $24  per  1,000 
sheets;  cost  of  manufacturing  sheet  gelatin  in  this  country,  $25  per 
1,000  sheets. 

All  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  sheet  gelatin 
is  imported,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  of  25  per  cent,  hence  the  more 
sheet  gelatin  we  can  manufacture  the  larger  the  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  raw  material  we  import. 

Impossible  to  use  any  other  raw  material  but  the  imported  for 
the  making  of  sheet  gelatin,  owing  to  the  superior  quaUty  of  the 
foreign  raw  material,  due  to  a  secret  process. 
Very  respectfully, 

Brigham  Sheet  Gelatin  Company. 


SIMPLE  SKETCHES. 

New  York,  December  4, 1908. 
Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Having  read  with  interest  the  proceedings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  I  bee 
to  call  your  attention  to  what  would  seem  to  be  the  unfairness  or 
placing  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  the  importation  of  simple  sketches  sent 
in  from  Europe  as  a  pattern  from  which  textile  woven-silk  goods  are 
made. 

It  seems  unjust  to  place  a  prohibitive  duty  simply  on  a  design 
which  is  procured  in  order  that  business  may  be  done  in  this  country. 

While  our  country  has  made  rapid  strides  in  all  lines  of  endeavor, 
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there  are  yet  many  good  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  Old  World, 
and  it  seems  unreasonable  to  stand  in  our  own  light  by  putting  a  tax 
on  an  opportunity  which  would  enable  us  to  raise  the  artistic  char- 
acter of  any  of  our  fabrics. 

A  silk  designer  sends  to  Europe  for  new  designs.  He  receives 
these  ideas  in  the  form  of  sketches  and  works  out  a  pleasine;  pattern 
for  goods  mad^  in  this  country,  which  is  a  benefit  not  only  to  the 
manufacturer  but  to  the  mill  worker  and  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Inasmuch  as  a  designer  does  not  as  a  rule  receive  any  compensation 
for  the  sketch  he  makes  in  this  country,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
curtail  our  opportunity  for  manufacturing  high-class  designs  by  pro- 
hibiting these  imports. 

By  being  gradually  educated  through  the  high-class  designs  of 
Europe  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  our  artistic  side  may  be  so 
developed  that  our  designers  maj  be  able  to  give  lessons  to  the  other 
side,  and  thus  reverse  tne  condition  of  affairs,  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  do  hj  being  deprived  of  the  educational  advantages  that 
a  European  design  now  affords  us. 

Trusting  that  you  may  consider  favorably  the  suggestion  made 
by  me, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Frank  Chabcot. 


STRAW  BRAIDS. 

THE  £.  H.  COHEY  COITFANY,  CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  FILES  SXTPPLEMEHTAL 
BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  STBAW  AND  CHIP  BBAIDS. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  December  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Honorable  Sir:  Supplementing  our  memorial  submitted  a  few 
days  ago,  we  can  not  impress  too  strongly  upon  you  the  fact  that  the 
threatened  Japanese  and  Chinese  competition,  of  which  we  spoke 
in  our  first  memorial,  is  not  fancied  or  imaginary,  but  entirely  real. 

We  have  had  repeated  letters  from  Japanese  students  in  this 
country  requesting  permission  to  go  through  our  factories,  which, 
of  course,  we  have  been  compelled  to  refuse. 

We  have  also  had  a  visit  from  the  president  of  the  Japanese  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  who  was  accompanied  by  four  young  Jap- 
anese, who  also  wanted  to  go  through  our  plant. 

The  Japanese  have  already  sent  over  braids  djed  black,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  what  they  are  working  with  a  view  of  taking  up  the 
proposition  of  dyeing  and  bleaching  these  braids  before  exporting 
them  to  America. 

The  present  tariff  duty,  which  protects  us  to  the  extent  of  only  5 
per  cent  ad  valorem  against  European  competition,  is  entirely  inad- 
equate, and  if  we  are  compelled  to  face  Japanese  competition  there 
is  no  question  but  that  our  ousiness  will  be  ruined. 

We  assume  that  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  of  straw  and  chip  braids, 
based  upon  the  number  employed  in  our  factories,  gives  employment 
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to  at  least  2,000  people  in  our  country.  This  means  bread  and  butter 
for  probably  8,000  more. 

The  English  take  advantage  of  their  low  labor  cost  by  producing 
results  in  white  and  colors  superior  to  anything  we  can  produce  for 
the  same  money  here. 

The  Italians,  while  their  results  generally  are  not  as  good  as  ours, 
are  able  to  pay  the  extra  duty  and  export  dyed  and  bleached  braids 
to  this  country  at  prices  considerably  below  ours. 

The  fact  that  $509,000  of  dyed  and  bleached  goods  came  in  from 
Europe  last  season,  out  of  a  total  of  about  $1,800,000.  or  approxi- 
mately one-third,  we  think  is  sufficient  to  show  that  tnis  European 
competition  is  injurious  to  our  business  to  an  alarming  de^ee,  aside 
from  threatened  Japanese  competition,  and  we  hope  you  will  give  us 
the  protection  asked  for  in  our  petition  first  submitted. 

As  far  as  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  goods  to  the  actual  consumer 

foes,  we  would  state  that  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  cost  per  dozen 
ats  will  not  average  50  cents  per  dozen.  You  will  readily  see  that 
a  small  additional  duty  on  the  dyeing  or  bleaching  cost  cayi  not  possi- 
bly affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  men's  hats,  which  are  retailed 
at  anywhere  from  $1  to  $5  each.  Nor  can  it  affect  the  price  of  ladies' 
hats  to  the  consumer,  as  they  are  retailed  at  any  price  from  $1  up 
to  $10  for  average  quality,  and  the  prices  depend  entirely  on  fashion 
or  style. 

The  increased  duty  we  have  asked  for  can  not  possibly  work  any 
hardship  upon  anyone,  and  will  certainly  result  in  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  considerable  amount  of  American  labor,  and  at  the  same 
time  actually  result  in  increased  revenue  to  the  Government  on  ac- 
count of  the  additional  dyes  and  chemicals  dyers  and  bleachers  could 
consume,  which  dyes  and  chemicals  are  mostly  imported  and  are 
taxed  higher  in  proportion  than  the  dyed  and  bleached  straws  are. 

Naturally  the  few  importers  of  straw  and  chip  braids  will  be  op- 
posed to  any  advance  in  duty  on  dyed  and  bleached  straw  braid,  as 
it  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  anect  their  profits;  but,  as  we  understand 
it,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  considering  the  average  Ameri- 
can's pocketbook,  rather  than  a  few  importers,  and  we*  trust  that 
you  will  agree  with  our  view  of  the  matter  and  grant  our  request  to 
increase  the  duty  on  dyed  and  bleached  straw  and  chip  braids  from 
20  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Yours,  truly, 

R.  H.  CoMEY  Company, 
L.  A.  Gk)ODwiN,  Secretary, 


THE  ITALIAN  CHAMBEB  OF  COMUEBCE,  NEW  YOKE  CITY,  ASKS 
BEDUCTION  OB  BEMOVAL  OF  DUTY  ON  STBAW  BBAIDS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  Under  Schedule  N,  sundries,  of  the  present  tariflF 
the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York  respectfully  submits 
to  this  honorable  committee  the  following  recommendations  and 
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arguments  for  the  reduction  or  removal  of  duties  on  the  articles 
hereunto  specified : 

PARAOSAPH  409.      STRAW  AND  WIUJOW  BRAIDS  AND  PLAITS  FOR  MAKING 
OR  ORNAMENTING   HATS   AND  BONNETS. 

The  above  stated  and  kindred  materials  for  the  making  of  straw 
or  willow  and  similar  hats  and  bonnets  are  now  subject  to  a  duty  of 
16  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  not  bleached  or  dyed,  and  of  20  per  cent 
if  bleached  or  dyed.  The  importation  of  such  materials  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  during  the  year  ending  June,  1907, 
amounted  resp^ectively  to  $2,984,566  and  $508,998,  whfle  their  total 
importations,  irrespective  of  classification  and  quantity  destined  to 
home  consumption,  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  $3,988,033,  of 
which  $674,374  from  Italy,  $1,747,703  from  China,  $636,628  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $444,320  from  Japan,  and  $146,107  from 
France,  which  are  the  most  important  sources  of  supply  for  this 
material. 

Although  a  manufactured  product,  not  being,  however,  by  itself 
a  finished  product,  it  has  practically  the  character  of  a  raw  material 
necessary  for  the  making  of  straw  hats;  and  as  no  such  material  is, 
to  our  knowledge,  manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  can  not 
be  produced,  owing  to  the  absence  of  certain  factors,  which  is  impos- 
sible to  remedy  with  the  tariff,  and  therefore  no  reason  exists  for  pro- 
tective duties,  the  above-stated  rates  should  be  reduced  and  one  group, 
at  least  of  these  articles,  viz,  that  of  straw  braids  and  plaits,  not 
bleached  or  dyed,  representing  six-sevenths  of  the  total  importation, 
should  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  in  order  that  American  labor  may 
benefit  to  a  greater  extent  from  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of 
the  finished  article. 

PARAGRAPH  409 — STRAW  AND  WILLOW  HATS  AND  BONNETS. 

These  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
comfort  of  our  population  during  the  warm  summer  months,  pay  at 
present  at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  not  trimmed  and  of 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  trimmed.  The  amounts  entered  for  home 
consumption  in  fiscal  year  ending  June,  1907,  were,  respectively,  of 
$2,436,214  and  $148,870,  which  figures  show  that  the  finishing  oi  the 
hats,  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  business,  is  done  in  this  country 
to  the  advantage  of  American  labor.  Italy  alone  supplied  in  fiscal 
year  1907,  $870,172  of  straw  hats,  followed  by  South  America,  with 
$684,305;  France,  with  $367,261 ;  Mexico,  with  $279,583. 

While  this  chamber  is  not  asking  for  any  reduction  of  duty  on  the 
finished  hats,  it  believes,  however,  that  a  reduction  should  be  made 
in  the  rate  of  duty  on  such  lines  as  "Leghorn  rough"  and  willow 
hats,  representing  a  cheaper  article  than  the  Panamas  and  destined 
to  the  consumption  of  the  masses  of  our  population,  who  feel  most  the 
strain  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

PRECIOUS  STONES — CORAL,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

Coral,  in  its  natural  state,  is  exempt  of  duty,  and  this  chamber 
recommends  it  should  remain  on  the  free  list,  as  there  is  no  coral 
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S reduced  in  the  United  States  and  hardlv  any  imported  in  such  con- 
ition.  The  following  refers  to  manufactures  of  coral,  viz,  coral 
cut  and  polished,  but  not  set : 

Athough  this  article  is  now  improperly  classified  under  paragraph 
115,  Schedule  B,  marble  and  stone,  and  manufactures  of,  of  the 
present  tariff,  subject  to  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  we  contend 
it  should  be  classified  as  "precious  stones"  under  paragraph  435, 
subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  To  this  it  can  lay  the 
claim  of  precedent. 

On  no  other  article,  perhaps,  has  the  application  of  duties  under 
the  present  tariff  been  so  erratic  and  changeable  as  on  coral,  accord- 
ing to  the  interpretation  given  to  the  law  by  customs  collectors,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  great  prejudice  to  coral  interests,  thus  con- 
fronted by  the  abnormal  situation  of  never  knowing  exactly  how  they 
stand  in  such  important  matter  as  duty,  and  also  the  cause  of  conflict 
between  collectors  of  customs  and  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

Upon  the  appeal  of  coral  interests  against  the  classification  of 
manufactures  of  coral  as  manufactures  of  marble  and  stone,  subject 
to  the  50  per  cent  rate  under  paragraph  115,  the  board  rendered  a 
decision  classifying  them  as  "  precious  stones  "  under  paragraph  435, 
and  for  some  time  they  paid  duty  as  such  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  For  the  last  six  months,  however,  they  have  by  the 
collector  of  customs  been  put  back  to  paragraph  115  and  duty 
charged  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  injustice  of  classifying  manufacturer  of  coral  as  manufactures 
of  marble  and  stone  merely  for  the  fiscal  purpose  of  charging  a  higher 
duty  is  self-evident,  as  coral  goods  undergo  hardly  any  manufacture, 
save  a  little  cutting  and  polisliing,  and  have  essentially  the  character 
of  precious  stones  m  their  use  by  the  people.  They  supply  a  popular 
demand,  generally  among  classes  of  less  affluent  means,  who  can  not 
afford  expensive  stones  and  who  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  wearing  such  if  they  so  desire.  Although  there  are  some  ex- 
pensive kinds  of  coral,  this  article  may  be  qualified  as  essentially  the 
"  poor  man's  precious  stone,"  and  therefore  should  not  be  charged 
6uch  exorbitant  duty  as  50  per  cent. 

Not  only  is  no  coral  produced,  but  none  is  cut  or  manufactured  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  therefore  no  need  of  protection.  Never 
was  the  consumption  of  cut  and  polished  coral  so  notable  in  the 
United  States,  nor  the  revenue  from  this  article  so  satisfactory,,  as 
when  it  was  admitted  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which 
encouraged  consumption.  A  higher  duty,  such  as  the  present  50 
per  cent  rate,  is  simply  prohibitive  and  also  prejudicial  from  a 
revenue  standpoint.  A  10  per  cent  rate  under  paragraph  435,  while 
not  unfair  to  the  coral  interests,  would  encourage  consumption  and 
revenue. 

This  chamber  unites  with  the  Jewelers'  Board  of  Trade,  of  Maiden 
lane.  New  York,  in  their  respectful  request  to  this  honorable  com- 
mittee that  coral  manufactures  be  removed  from  paragraph  115  and 
classified  as  "precious  stones"  under  paragraph  435  of  the  present 
tariff,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  cent. 

Hn>ES  OF  CATTLE. 

They  come  under  paragraph  437  of  the  present  tariff,  subject  to  a 
duty  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.    Why  such  duty  was  imposed  in 
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1897  on  cattle  hides,  after  having  been  free  of  duty  for  twenty-five 
years  previously,  is  still  unexplained,  and  this  radical  departure  in 
revenue  legislation,  from  whicn  .not  tne  slightest  benefit  has  derived 
to  the  farmers,  who,  like  all  consumers  of  leather,  have  instead  suf- 
fered from  it  by  reason  of  the  increased  price  of  shoes  and  other 
leather  goods,  stands  for  early  repeal. 

The  imposition  of  this  duty  has  not  advantaged  revenue  to  any 
great  extent,  the  Government  deriving  little  over  $2,000,000  from  it, 
while,  with  a  domestic  hide  supply  too  small  for  and  about  one-third 
less  than  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  consumption  of  leather 
and  which,  unlike  manufactured  products,  can  not  be  increased  at 
will,  hides  being  as  a  by-product  dependent  upon  the  number  of  cat- 
tle slaughtered,  it  places  limitations  on  the  opportunities  of  the  great 
tanning  and  leather  industries  of  this  country,  which  a  wise  economic 
policy  should  maintain  instead,  as  wide  as  possible,  in  the  interest 
of  American  labor,  which  would  find  increased  employment  by  the 
unshackled  development  of  such  industries.  This  benefit  now  goes 
to  the  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe,  which,  by  admitting  hides 
free  of  duty,  are  thus  enabled  to  convert  the  surplus  hides  of  other 
countries  into  articles  for  the  export  trade  of  the  world  and  in  com- 
petition with  similar  American  goods. 

The  decreased  exports  of  sole  leather  from  the  United  States,  from 
45|  million  pounds  in  fiscal  year  1895  to  31|  million  in  fiscal  year 
1908,  of  which  the  duty  on  hides  has  been  the  cause ;  the  absence  of 
any  benefit  accruing  to  the  farmers  from  such  duty  (cattle  prices 
being  regulated  by  the  demand  for  beef  for  food  and  the  higher  or 
lower  rates  paid  for  hides  having  no  relation  to  the  prices  paid  for 
cattle  on  the  hoof,  hides  having  often  been  dearer  when  prices  for 
cattle  are  cheapest),  with  the  positive  injury  of  the  greater  cost 
for  shoe  and  harness  leather,  of  which  farmers  are  perhaps  the 
greatest  consumers ;  the  impossibility  of  rendering  the  domestic  sup- 
ply of  hides  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  consump- 
tion and  exportation  of  leather,  cattle  being  raised  for  beef  and  not 
for  the  hide,  which  is  a  by-product  and  not  a  factor  of  the  price  paid 
for  cattle  on  the  hoof;  the  injury  derived  from  the  duty  on  hides 
to  other  lines  of  industry  by  reason  of  the  increased  cost  of  belting; 
the  artificial  increase  of  value  from  5  cents  in  1896  to  6  cents  in 
1907  per  pound  on  the  hides  to  the  sole  benefit  of  a  few  packers' 
tending  to  monopolize  the  supply;  the  necessity  for  protection  to 
American  labor  by  promoting  such  great  interests  as  represented 
by  the  tanning  and  leather  industries,  with  an  annual  output  of 
goods  worth  about  $700,000,000,  an  invested  capital  of  about  $400,- 
000,000,  and  annual  wages  paid  to  the  amount  of  over  $100,000,000, 
an  industry  which  finds  such  favorable  conditions  in  this  country 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  cattle  produced,  but  also 
by  the  abundant  supply  of  material  of  the  best  kind,  such  as  fur- 
nished by  the  great  oak,  hemlock,  and  chestnut  forests  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  tanning  of  leather;  these  are  only  some  of  the  many 
arguments  that  could  be  stated  in  support  of  the  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  hides,  and  the  restoration  on  the  free  list  of  this  raw  matetial, 
so  vital  to  the  leather-trade  expansion  of  the  United  States. 
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GLOVES  OF  KID  OR  OTHER  LEATHER. 

The  present  duties  on  this  article,  ranging  from  $1.75  to  $6.15  for 
ladies'  gloves  and  from  $8  to  $6.80  for  men's  gloves,  are  excessive,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  on  the  original  cost  from  about  21  to  over  81 
per  cent,  but  objection  is  made  to  the  present  rates  especially  because 
they  are  not  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  article.  For  instance, 
ladies'  unlined  gloves  not  over  14  inches  in  length,  costing  $5.05  per 
dozen  pairs,  pay  a  duty  of  $2.50  per  dozen — that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
49.48  per  cent — while  a  much  more  expensive  glove,  over  14  and  not 
over  17  inches  in  length,  lined,  costing  $15.08  per  dozen  pairs,  pays  a 
duty  of  $4.75  per  dozen,  or  at  the  rate  of  30.78  per  cent.  It  would  be 
reasonable  that  a  glove  more  expensive  than  another  should  pay  pro- 

Sortionately  higher  duty,  but  this  principle  is  not  adhered  to  in  the 
uties  on  this  article,  and  cheaper  grades  of  gloves  pay  a  much  higher 
ad  valorem  rate  than  more  expensive  grades,  which  is  unjust. 

Gloves  are  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessary  article  of  wearing  apparel, 
and  should  not  be  taxed  such  high  rates.  It  appears,  moreover,  to  this 
chamber  that  a  better  distribution  and  systematizing  of  the  burden  of 
duty  on  this  article,  so  as  to  make  the  rates  more  equitable  and  pro- 
portionate to  the  value  represented  by  the  goods,  is  recommendable 
both  in  the  interest  of  consumers  and  revenue. 

WORKS  OF  ART. 

A  feature  of  the  present  tariff  that  calls  loudly  for  repeal  is  para- 
graph 454,  imposing  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  works  of 
art,  which  has  been  reducea  to  15  per  cent  in  the  case  of  works  of  art 
from  countries  having  entered  into  reciprocity  treaties  with  the 
United  States  (France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and 
Cuba). 

Works  of  art  exert  a  great  educational  influence  on  the  people,  and 
in  a  country  like  this,  which,  through  its  admirable  educational 
system  and  institutions,  can  point  with  justifiable  pride  to  the  high 
standard  attained  in  this  essential  element  of  national  life  and 
progress,  it  seems  an  irony  to  maintain  a  duty  on  such  an  important 
educational  factor  as  works  of  art. 

As  the  national  resources  of  this  country  have  been  developed  and 
the  affluence  of  its  people  increased,  the  necessity  of  cultivating  to  a 
more  adequate  extent  the  artistic  sentiment,  of  encouraging  and  de- 
veloping the  study  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  application  of  arts  to  man- 
ufactures and  practical  life,  is  being  more  and  more  recognized. 

Why  should  not  Americans  attain  as  high  a  proficiency  in  art  as 
they  have  already  achieved  in  other  lines  of  endeavor?  To  promote 
this  end,  however,  opportunities  for  study  and  cultivation  of  art  must 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  people  and  made  accessible  not  only  to  the 
wealthy,  but  to  all  classes  of  our  population,  and  this  can  only  l)e  stim- 
ulated through  a  liberal  policy  in  opening,  instead  of  shutting,  as  we 
do  at  present,  our  doors  to  artistic  productions  from  all  other 
countries. 

In  all  the  most  advanced  countries  of  the  civilized  world  works  of 
art  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  this  country  should  not  take  an 
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anomalous  stand  by  maintaining  a  duty  which  serves  but  little  pur- 
pose even  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  the  Government  deriving 
yearly  but  $774,409  from  it. 

The  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  production  of  American  artists 
residing  temporarily  abroad,  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  when 
the  universal  purport  of  art  is  considered,  does  not  invalidate  the 

f>lea  of  this  chamber  for  the  restoration  of  works  of  art  to  the  free 
ist. 
At  all  events  this  chamber  wishes  to  recomend  an  amendment  to 

i>aragraph  454,  viz,  the  suppression  of  that  part  running  as  fol- 
ows :  "  But  the  term  *  statuary,'  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  under- 
stood to  include  only  such  statuary  as  is  cut,  carved,  or  otherwise 
wrought  by  hand  from  a  solid  block  or  mass  of  marble,  stone,  or 
alabaster,  or  from  metal,  and  as  is  the  professional  production  of  a 
statuary  or  sculptor  only." 

According  to  the  present  construction  of  the  foregoing  by  the 
collector  ot  customs,  a  castrbronze  statue  is  not  considered  a  work 
of  art,  but  a  manufacture  of  metal  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  19a.  This  is  unjust,  and  the  cast- 
bronze  statue  (casting  being  the  necessary  process  of  production), 
provided  it  is  the  professional  production  of  a  statuary  or  sculptor 
only,  should  be  dutiable  as  a  work  of  art. 

fn  case  works  of  art  are  not  placed  on  the  free  list,  this  chamber 
desires  to  submit  further  recommendations,  viz : 

(a)  That  no  duty  should  be  charged  on  breakages,  which  are 
anything  but  rare,  and  which  practically  destroy  the  value  of  the 
work. 

(&)  That  the  market  value  of  a  work  of  art  on  which  duty  is  as- 
sessed should  be  the  price  actually  paid  to  seller  at  its  place  of 
origin,  and  not  the  value  placed  on  such  work  by  dealers  on  such 
markets  as  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Paris,  and  London,  which  in- 
cludes often  heavy  charges  for  freight,  storage,  and  middleman's 
profit. 

Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
New  York. 

E.  Mariani,  Vice-President 

G.  R.  ScHROEDER,  Secretary. 

PARSONS  BEOTHERS,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y,  ASK  AN  ADVANCE  OF 
DXJlY  ON  BLEACHED  AND  DYED  CHIP  AND  STRAW  BRAID. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Novernber  2^.  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chah^man  Ways  and  Meaiis  Committee^  . 

House  of  Representatives. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
needs  of  a  higher  duty  on  dyed  and  bleached  chip  and  straw  braids 
which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

The  present  duty  on  bleached  and  dyed  braids  is  but  5  per  cer»t 
more  than  that  charged  on  the  raw  material — i.  e^  "  not  dyed  or 
bleached,  15  per  cent ;  if  dyed  or  bleached,  20  per  cent " — and  this  5 
per  cent  does  not  fijive  the  American  dyer  a  sufficient  margin  to  com- 
pete with  the  foreign  dyer,  who  has  the  advantage  of  cheaper  labi)r 
and  materials. 
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The  chemicals  and  dyes  entering  into  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  of 
braids  to  the  extent  of  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production, 
and  these  chemicals  and  dyes  are  dutiable  under  the  present  tariff, 
25  per  cent. 

Therefore,  we  pray  you  that  the  duty  on  bleached  and  dyed  chip 
and  straw  braid  (Schedule  N,  No.  409)  be  advanced  from  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  80  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Parsons  Brothebs   (Incorporated), 
J.  U.  Parsons. 


BKAIS   MANTTFACTUBEBS   WISH   AH   INCBEASE    OF   DUTY    OH 
ABTICLES  MADE  FBOU  BBAID. 

New  York  City,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  recommend  the  insertion  of  the  following  new 
paragraph  in  Schedule  N,  sundries: 

Trimmings,  medalHous,  ornaments,  or  garnitures  made  of  braids,  or  in  which 
braid  is  the  comjwnent  material  of  chief  value,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  Imposed  in  this  act  on  such  braids,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  your  committee  that  trim- 
mings, medallions,  ornaments,  etc.,  made  from  braid  require  addi- 
tional labor  in  manufacturing  same. 

This  labor  is  mostly  hand  sewing,  and  is  done  at  very  low  prices 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Europe.  The  cost  of  similar  tabor 
in  this  country  is  from  three  to  five  times  as  much  as  in  Europe. 

We  therefore  ask  for  the  very  moderate  protection  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  to  compensate  for  this  difference  in  labor,  so  as  to  enable 
the  American  manufacturer  to  compete. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Braid  Manufacturers'  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

Henry  W.  Schloss,  President. 


VULCANIZED  RUBBER  GOODS. 

THE  VULCANIZED  BTTBBEB  COMPANY,  NEW  YOBE  CITY,  FILES 
SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  UBOINO  BETENTION  OF  PBESENT 
DUTY. 

New  York  City,  December  4, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  you  on  the 
eveninff  of  November  28,  1908,  occupying  only  five  minutes  of  your 
valuable  time,  but  accorded  the  privilege  of  presenting  a  brief  of  the 
position  we  occupy  in  this  matter,  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
submit. 

Representing  the  Vulcanized  Rubber  Company,  a  corporation  or- 
ganized ten  years  ago,  and  having  a  factory  at  Morrisville,  Pa.,  and 
having  office  and  wareroom  at  No.  488  Broadway,  New  York. 

We  manu'facture  exclusively  hard  rubber  and  goods  made  from 
it,  sucli  as  combs,  syringes,  syringe  fittings,  telephone  work,  pipe 
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bits,  sheet,  rod,  and  tubing,  and  other  various  articles  made  from 
hard  rubber.  I  also  represent  other  manufacturers  of  hard  rubber, 
and  incidentally  the  wage-earners  in  this  industry. 

The  tariff  act  of  June  24,  1897,  section  X,  under  the  head  of  "  Mis- 
cellaneous manufactures  "  provided  in  paragraph  450,  levies  a  duty  of 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  hard  rubber,  which  we  shall  ask  be  left 
unchanged,  and  that  yo\i  will  so  recommend  it. 

All  that  we  ask  is  that  the  foreign  manufacturer,  owing  to  his 
cheaper  labor  and  very  much  cheaper  expense  in  running  his  business, 
shall  have  no  undue  advantage  over  us  here  in  the  United  States. 

My  own  experience  of  fiftv  years  in  manufacturing  hard-rubber 
gooQS,  as  well  as  other  manufacturers  in  this  line  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted, have  a^eed  with  me  that  the  average  cost  of  material  used  in 
making  an  article  and  the  labor  actually  expended  on  it  are  equal. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  pays  for  his  labor  from  40  per  cent  to 
60  per  cent  less  than  we  do  here. 

The  crude  material,*  which  is  free  here,  costs  the  foreigners  the  same 
as  it  costs  us. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  cost  to  produce  an  article  in  this  coun- 
try is  $1  for  material  and  $1  for  labor,  bringing  up  the  whole  cost  to 
$2,  the  foreigner  paying  only  40  cents  to  50  cents  for  his  labor  and 
$1  for  the  material,  his  total  cost  is  about  $1.45  against  our  cost  of  • 
$2.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  35  per  cent  added  on  the  $1.45  would  about 
e<jual  our  cost  of  $2  and  enable  the  American  manufacturers  to  con- 
tinue paying  present  wages. 

Any  lowering  of  the  present  rate  would  mean  ruin  to  the  hard-rub- 
ber industry  of  this  country,  unless  the  wage-earner  would  be  content 
to  work  for  and  be  satisfied  with  the  foreign  rate  of  pay. 

While  the  foreigner  has  no  great  advantage  over  us  in  the  crude 
material,  he  has  a  great  and  very  decided  advantage  in  the  cost  of 
labor  and  the  cost  or  expense  in  running  his  business. 

In  the  long  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  the  business 
there  was  never  a  time  when  we  would  compete  with  the  foreigner  in 
selling  and  exporting  our  goods  to  foreign  countries. 

Owing  to  their  control  of  cheap  labor  and  cheap  expense  they  have 
been  able  to  monopolize  this  trade,  and  only  the  present  duty  pre- 
vents them  from  swamping  us  here. 

The  foreign  manufacturers  have  the  further  advantage  over  us 
in  so  far  that  any  labor-saving  device  or  machine*  invented  by  the 
American  mechanic  is  soon  duplicated  by  them,  and  they  stiUhave 
the  advantage  of  having  this  machine  run  by  a  cheaper  man,  and  the 
machine  itself  if  made  abroad  will  cost  probably  one-half  what  it 
will  cost  here. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  a  plant, 
building,  machinery,  etc.,  in  Europe  is  very  much  less  than  the  cost 
to  us. 

The  cost  of  selling  goods  abroad  is  very  much  less  than  our  cost. 

There  are  about  3,000  to  4,000  employed  in  this  industry  in  this 
country,  and  the  capital  invested  is  about  from  $7,000,000  to 
$8,000,000. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Vulcanized  Rubber  Co., 
M.  DrrTENHOEFBR,  President.     . 
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